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MADAM, 


ITH all duty and Submiſſion 
comes into the World the laſt 
part of thu Fliſtory under 
Your Majeſty's Protection; 
a juſt Tribute to Your Ma- 
Jeſty, as well on the account 

of the Memory of the Author, ſo long engaged, and ſo 
uſefully, in the Service of the Crown, as of the work 
it ſelf, ſo worthily memorable for the great Subject 
He treats of ; and ſo inſtructive, by his noble way 
of treating it. 

This work, now it 1s compleatly publiſh d, relates 
the Tranſaftions of near Twenty Tears; hardly to be 
parallel d in any other tame, or place, for the won- 
derful turns, and paſſages in it. In this ſpace of 
Time, Your Majeſty ſees Your own Country at the 
higheſt pitch of Happineſs and Proſperity, and the 
loweſt degree of Adverſity and Miſery. So that, when 
a Man carries his Thoughts and his Memory over all 
the occurrences of thoſe Times, he ſeems to be under 
the power of ſome Enchantment, and to dream, ra- 
ther than read the Relations of ſo many ſurpriſing 
Revolutions, The Peace and the Plenty of this Ring- 
dom, and, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, the bloody 1 
ſelation of it by a moſt wicked Rebellion, the ruin of 
ſo many Noble and great Families, and the devaſta- 
tion N their Eſtates ; and, after thi, the Reſtitution 
of all things as at the Beginning, zs hardly credible 
at this time, even ſo ſoon after all theſe things came 
to paſs, 

When Your Majeſty ſees one of Your Royal An- 
ceſtors, the firſt who liv d to Reign as Heir to the 
two Crowns of Great Britain united, and, on that ac- 
count, hizher in Reputation, Honour, and Power, than 
any of hs Predeceſſors, brought, by unaccountable Ad- 
mmiſtrations on the one hand, and by vile Contri- 
vances on the other, into the greateſt difficulties and 
ee throughout all his Kingdoms ; then left and 

andon d by moſt of his Servants, whom he had him- 
ſelf raiſed to the greateſt Honours, and Preferments ; 
thus reduced to have ſcarce one faithful able Coun- 
celler about him, to whom he could breathe his Con- 
ſcience and Complaints, and from whom he might 
expeft one honeſt, ſound, diſintereſſed Advice: after 

is, how he was obliged to take up Arms, and to con- 
tend with his own Subjects in the Field for his Crown, 
the Laws, his Liberty, and Life ; there meeting with 
unequal fortune, how he was driven from one part 
of the Kingdom, and from one Body of an Army to 
another, till at laſt he was brought under the power 
of cruel and mercileſs Men, Impriſon'd, Arraign'd, 
(ondemn d, and Executed like a common Malefattor : 
Aud after this ſtill, when Your Majeſty ſees his Ene- 
mes triumphing for a time in their own guilt, and 


THE 


| ruling over their fellows, and firſt companions in 

wickedneſs, with ſucceſsful Inſolence, till theſe very 
Men by force, and fraud, and ſundry artifices, ſtall 
getting the better of one another, brought all Govern- 
ment into ſuch Confuſion and Anarchy, that no one 
of them could ſubſiſt ; and how then, by God s Provi- 
dence, the Heir of the Royal Martyr was invited 
and brought home by the Generality of the People, and 
their Repreſentatives, to return, and take on him the 
Government, in as full an Exerciſe of it as any of 
his Predeceſſors had ever enjoy d; not ſubjef to any 
of thoſe Treaties, or Conditions, which had been ſo of- 
ten offer d by his Father to the Men then in credit, 
and power ; and, in their pride and fury, had been 
as often rejected by them: When Your Majeſty ſees 
before You all this begun, and carried on in Violence 
and War, and concluded in a peaceful Reſtoration, 
within the ſpace of twenty years, by Engliſh Mer 
alone among ſt themſelves, without the Intervention of 
any Foreign Power ; many of the ſame hands joyning 
in the Recovery and Settlement, as they had done be- 
fore in the Deſtruftion of their Country ; Your Majrſty 
will certainly ſay, 

This was the Lord's doing, and it muſt eyer 
be marvellous in our eyes. | 

An Account of this great work of God coming to be 

publiſh d in Your Fad todos it is humbly conceiv d 
not improper to congratulate Your good fortune, that, 
in the beginning of Nour Reign, ſuch a Hiſtory of the 
greateſt Matters paſs d within Your own Dominions, 
comes to light ; as well for the neceſſity there may be, 
after above forty years run out in a very unſettled 
and various management of the publick Affairs, to 5 
Men in mind again of thoſe miſchiefs under which ſo 
many great Men fell on both ſides, as in hopes, that 
on Your Majeſty s account, and for the Glory of Your 
Name, whom Your People have univerſally recero d 
with joy, this Generation may be inclin d to let theſe 
freſh examples of Good and Evil fmk into their Minde, 
and make the deeper Impreſſion in them to follow the 
one, and avoid the other, 

From the Year 1660 to very near 1685, which 
was the time of King Charles the Second's Reign 
here in England, it muſt needs be own'd, that, with 
all the very good Underſtanding, and excellent good 
Nature of that Kine, there was a great mixture of 
Counſels, and great viciſſitudes of hong and bad Events, 
almoſt throughout that ſpace of time attending his Go- 
vernment. 'They ſeem indeed to be ſomewhat like the 
four Seaſons of the Year ; of which three Quarters are 
generally fair, hopeful, flouriſhing, and gay ; but there 
comes as conſtantly ſevere Winters, that freeze, wi- 


ther, deſtroy, and cut off many hopeful plants, and ex- 


; peftations of things to come. 
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It muſt be own'd too, ſince it can never be concealed, 
that from the beginning of the Reſtoration, there was, 
certainly, not ſuch a Keturn to God Almighty for the 
wonderful Bleſſings he had pour d out with fo liberal 
a hand, as no doubt was due to the great Author and 
Giver of all that Happineſs: Neither was there ſuch 
a prudence in the Adminiſtration, or ſuch a ſteadineſs 


in the conduct of Affairs, as the freſh Experience of | 
the forgone Misfortunes might well have forewarn d | warm. 
thoſe that were entruſted in it, to have purſued with | 
Cruraze and Conſtancy. It ts but too notorious there | ſeveral new Scenes of new Wars, and the Even; a 
was great forgetfulneſs of God, as well as manifeſt them, are open d in this Volume; which, it is hy ed 
Miſtakes towards the World; which quickly brought | 
forth fruits meet for ſuch undutifulneſs, and ill con- | by reaſon of the ſadneſs of the Subje, it cannot 1 
delighiful, and, in all other parts of it, both, uſeful 


autt 


The next four Years after that Reign were at- 
tended with more fatal Miſcarriages ; over which it 


may be more decent to draw a Veal, than to enter into 


a particular enumeration of them. —_ great Princes 
have been led unawares into irrecoverable Errors; and 
the greater they are, ſo many more particular Perſons 
are uſually involo'd in the Calamity, 2 
I hat follom d after this time, till Your Majeſty s 
moſt happy coming to the Throne, is ſo freſb m the 
memory of all Men yet living, that every one will be 
beſt able to make his own objervations upon it. Such 
Deltverances have their pangs in their Birth, that 
much weaken the Conſtitution, in endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve, and amend it. 
And now your Majeſty, who ſucceeds to a Revo- 
lution, as well as a Keſtoration, has the advantage 
of a retroſpect on all theſe Accidents, and the benefit 
of reviewing all the failings in thoſe times ; and what. 
ſocver was wanting, at thoſe opportunities of amend- 
ing 755 Errors, in the management of Affairs, for 
the better eſtabliſhment of the Crown, and the ſecurity 
of the true old Engliſh Government, it will be Your 
Majeſty's happineſs to fupp'y in Your time: A time 
in ſome ſort reſembling the auſpicious beginning of 
Ring Charles the Second s Reſtoration ; To in that 
time, as now in Your Majeſty's, the People of this 
Kinzdom ran chearfully into Obedience; the chiefeſt 
Offenders lay quiet under a ſenſe of their own Crimes, 
and an apprebenſion of the reward juſtly due to them; 
and all Your Subjects went out to meet Your Majeſty 
with Duty, and moſt with Love. | 
Compariſons of Times may be as odious as that of 
Perſons ; and therefore no more ſhall be ſaid here on 
that Subject, than that ſince the Reſtoration, and ſome 
few Years after it, given up to Foy, and the forget- 
fulneſs of paſt Miſeries, there hath been no time that 
brought ſo much hope of quiet, and ſo general a ſatiſ- 
faction to theſe Kingdoms, as that on which we ſaw 
Your Majeſty ſo happily ſeated upon the Throne of 
Your Anceſtors. Among all the ſigns of greatneſs and 
glory in a Prince's Reign, there 1s none more really 
advantageous, none more comfortable, than that 
which Virgil remarks as a felicity in the time of Au- 
uſtus. | 
When Abroad the Sovereign 1s proſperous, 
and at Home does Govern Subjects willing 
to obey: 
hen it is not fear that drives and compels them, 
but affection and loving kindneſs that draws them, to 
their Duty; and makes them rejoyce under the Laws 
by which they are Govern d. Such was certainly the 
time of Your Majeſty's firſt Entrance; and ſuch God 
grant it may be Ever. 
The two firſt Volumes of this Hiſtory have laid 
before Your Majeſty the original Cauſes, and the Foun- 
aations of the Rebellion, and Civil War ; the contri- 


all thoſe Wars, and 
| boſs of all that Noble and Innocent Blood, and parti. 
cularly that portion of the Royal Stream then ſpit, 


| Your Royal Family were all recover d by God A. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


than when he ſtill ſeem d openly to have forſaken His 


| ſtances relating to the Actions and Conſultations of 


Jeſty equal ſatisfaction to any that 1s gone before it. 


ſerve, that there were Factions even Then in his 


vances, deſigns, and conſultations in it; and th, mi 
ſerable events of it ; and ſeem'd to have finiſh d 2 
whole War, when the Author, at the very end of the 
Ninth Book, ſays, that From that time there: 
main d no poſſibility for the King to draw Fad 
more Troops together in the Field. Au whe 

theres an end of Action in the Field, the inquiriz 
into the conſequences afterwards are uſually 10 


But it happens in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that 
will prove exceeding uſeful, even in thoſe parts, N 10. 
N ) 


and delightful. 
Your Majeſty eſpecially, who muſt have Your He; 
perpetually intent to ſee what follom d in the cj; of 
by what means and method; ths 


was recompenſed upon Their Heads who mere th, 
Wicked Contrivers of the Parricide, and how at laſt 
the Miſeries of theſe Nations, and the Sufferings of 


mighty s own unerring Hand, will, no doubt, be more 
agreeably entertain d in this Volume with the Rela- 
tion of the ſecret ſteps of the return of God s Mercy, 


own oppreſſed Cauſe ; wherein ſo much of what waz 
deareſt to Your ſelf was ſo highly concern d. 

Of the Tranſactions within theſe Kingdoms, ſun 
after the War was ended, eſpecially guſt before and 
after the barbarous Murder of the Bleſſed King, this 
Author could have but ſhort and imperfect Informa- 
tions abroad. It cannot therefore juſtly be expeted 
that be ſhould be ſo full, or minute in many circun- 


that Party here at home, as are to be found in ſune 
other Writers, whoſe buſmeſs it was to intend only 
ſuch matters, 

One thing indeed were very much to be wiſh, that 
he had given the World a more diſtinft, and particu- 
lar Narrative of that Pious King s laſt moſt mazna- 
nimous Sufferings in his Impriſonments, Trial, aud 
Death. But it ſeems the remembrance of all thoſe d- 
plorable Paſſages was ſo grievous, and inſupportable 
to the Writer s mind, that he abhorr d the dwelling 
long upon them, and choſe rather to contract tht 
whole black Tragedy within too narrow a compaſ!. 
But this ts a loſs that can only now be lamentea, nut 
repair d, a 

But when the Hiſtory brings your Majeſty to what 
the Noble Writer 12 - * his 8 2 
neſſes in this Volume, to attend King Charles the Se- 
cond, and his Two Royal Brothers, throughout al 
their wandringt, which take up a conſiderable Jhare 
of it, and are moſt accurately and knowingly deſcrib d 
by him, as baving been a conſtant Witneſs of moſt of 
them, it ts preſum d, This part may give Your la- 


It will not be unpleaſant to Your Mageſty, fince 10% 
have known ſo well the happy Concluſion of at, to ſet 
the Baniſh d King under bu long adverſe Fortune, 
how many Years of Trouble and Diſtreſs be patuently 
waited God Almighty's appointed time, for by M. 
demption from that Captivity. 

In that diſconſolate time of Diſtreſs and lm 
of his Fortune, Your Majeſty will find cauſe to ob- 


Court beyond Sea; ſo inſeparable are ſuch — 
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ind unc hriſtian Contentions from all Communities of 
Men: They are like Tares ſown by an Enemy 
amongſt the Wheat, whilſt good Men fleep. 
Upon the Subjeft of the Factions in thoſe days, 
there it a particular Paſſage in this Hiſtory, of two 
Parties in that Court abroad, who thought it worth 
heir while, even Then to be very induſtrious in pro- 
ſecuting this Author with unjuſt and falſe Accuſa- 
ons. And the Author himſelf obſerves, that how- 
beer thoſe Parties ſeem d, on moſt other accounts, 
incompatible the one with the other, they were very 
heartily united in endeavouring to compaſs His de- 
ruftion; and for no other reaſon, that ever ap- 
ard, but his being an unwearied Afſſertor of the 
Church of England's Cauſe, and a conſtant Friend 
and Servant to the true Intereſt of it; to which ei- 
ther of them was really more irreconcilable, than they 
were to each other, whatſoever they pretended. 

This paſſage ſeems to deſerve a particular refle- 
Aion, becauſe, within few Years after that King's 
Reſteration, ſome of both thoſe Parties joyn d again 
in attacking this Noble Author, and accuſing him 
anew of the very ſame pretended Crimes they had ob- 
jefted to him a oad ; where there had been ſo much 
Malice ſhew'd on one fide, and ſo much natural and 
irreſiſtible 1nnocency appear d on the other, that one 
would have thought, no Arrow out of the ſame Qui- 
ver, could have ; enough envenom d to have hurt 
ſo farthful, ſo conſtant, and ſo tried a Servant to the 
Church and Crown. 

This particular, and another, wherein Your Ma- 
jeſty will find what Advice this Author gave his 
Royal Maſter, upon the occaſion of bis being much 
preſſed to go to Church to Charenton, and how ſome 
intrigues, and Snares, cunninely laid on one ſide, were 
very plainly and boldly withſtood on the other by this 
Author, will let the World ſee, why this Man was b 
any means to be remov d, if his Adverſaries could 
ett it, as one that was perpetually croſſing their Miſ- 
chievous Deſigns, by an habitual courſe of adhere- 
ing unmovably to the Intereſt of this Church and Na- 
tion. 

In the progreſs of this Book, Your Majeſty will alſo 
find Fan gh. . that King whilſt be 2 ny 
endeavouring to take advantage of the forlorn and 
deſperate Circumſtances of his Fortune, to perſwade 
bim, that the Party who had Fought for hu Father, 
was an inſgnificant a deſpicable and undone Number 


thoughts of Marrying ſome Roman Catholick Lady, 
who might engage thoſe of that Religion, both at 
Home and Abroad, in hy Majeſty's Intereſt ; Others 
at the ſame time, with equal 1mportunity , recom- 
nending the power of the Presbyterians, as moſt able 
to do him Service, and bring him Home. 

| Thu Noble. Author all thi while perſiſted, in the 
integrity of his Soul, to uſe that credit hu Faithfulneſs 
and Truth had gain d him, to convince the King, that 
Forreign Force was a ſtrength not defirable for him 
to depend on, and, if it were ſuſpected to be on the 
Intereſt of Popery, of all things moſt likely to prevent, 
and diſappoint his Reſtoration; that for 15 own Sub- 
elt, none of them were to be neglected; his Arms 
oupht to be ſtretch d out to receive them all; but the 
old Royal Party was that his Majeſty ſhould chiefly 
rely on, both to aſſiſt him in his Return, and after- 
wards to eſtabliſh his Government. | 

This Noble Author had been a watchful obſerver 
f all that had paſſed in the time of the Troubles; and 
ad the opportunity to have ſeen the Actiont, and 


of Men; and, on this account, putting him on the 


penetrated, in a good meaſure, into the Conſultations | 


of thoſe days, and was no ill Fudge of the Temper and 
Nature of Mankind: and He, it ſeems, could not be 
opinion, but that They who had ventur d all for the 
Father, would be the trueſt and firmeſt Friends to 
the Son. 

Whether this grew up in him to be his judgment, 
from his obſervation of the Rules of Nature, and a 
general practice in all Wiſe Men to depend moſt on the 
Service, and Affection of thoſe who had been ſteady 
to them in their diſtreſſet; or whether a Lukewarm 
Trimming Inaifferency, though ſometimes dignified 
with the Charatter of Politicks, did not ſuit with His 
plain dealing, it 1s certain, he never could Adviſe a 
Prince to hold a Condutt that ſhould grieve, and diſ- 
oblige hu old Friends, in hope of getting nem ones, 
and make all hi old Enemies rejoyce, But however 
his malicious Proſecutors afterwards ſcandalized him, 
as being the Author of ſuch Counſels, and objected to 
him what was their own advice and practice, He 
really thought this kind of Conduct weaken'd the hands, 
and tended to the Subverſion of any Government. 
And the ſucceſs bas _—_— this judgment ; for in 
the very inconſtant, and variable Adminiſtration un- 
der that King, it was found by Experience, and to this 
day the Memorials of it are extant, that he had 
Quiet and Calm days, or more Rough and Boiſterous 
Weather, as he favour d, or diſcountenanced his own 
Party; call d indeed a Party by the Enemies of it, 
upon a Levelling Principle of allowing no diſtindtions; 
though all who have contended againſt it, were proper- 
ly but Parties; whilſt that was then, and is ſtill, on 
the advantage ground of being Eſtabliſh d by the 
Laws, and Incorporated into the Government. 

By degrees your Majeſty 1s brought, in the courſe 
of this Hiſtory, as it were to the Top of ſome exalted 
height, from whence You may behold all the Errors 
— Misfortunes of the Time paſt with advantage to 
Your 775 ; may view Armies drawn up, and Battles 
Fought, without Your part of the Danger; and by the 
Experience of former Misfortunes, Eſtabliſh Your own 
Security. | 

It ſeems to be a Situation not unlike that of the 
Temple of Wiſdom in Lucretius; from whence he ad- 
viſes hy Readers to look down on all the Vanity and 
Hurry of the World. And as that Philoſophical Poet 
does very movingly deſcribe the purſuits of thoſe whom 
he juſtly ſtiles Miſerable Men, diſtrafting themſelves 
in weariſome Contentions about the Buſineſs and Great- 
neſs of an empty World ; ſo does thi Noble Hiſto- 
rian with true and evident deduttions from one Cauſe 
and Event to another, and ſuch an agreeable thread 
of entertainment, that one 1s never content to give 
over reading, bring Your Majeſty to an eaſy aſcent 
over all the knowledge of thoſe Miſerable times; from 
whence not in ſpeculation only, but really and expe- 
rimentally, You may look down on all the folly, and 
madneſs, and wickedneſs of thoſe ſecret Contrivances, 
and open Violences, whereby the Nation, as well as 
the Crown, was brought to Deſolation; and ſee how 
falſly and weakly thoſe great and buſy diſturbers of 
Peace pretended Reformation, and Religion, and to 
be ſeeking God in every one of their Rebellious and 
Sinful Action; whereas God was not to be found in 
their Thunder, nor their Earthquakes, that ſeem d to 
ſhake the foundations of the World; but in the ſtill 
voice of Peace he came at laſt, to defeat and diſap- 
point all their Inventions: That God, to whom Ven- 
geance belongs, aroſe, and ſhem d himſelf in defence 
of that Righteous Cauſe of the Crown and Church; 
which Your Majeſty will obſerve to have been Combin'd 
againſt, Fought with, Overthrown, and in the end 

by Reis d 
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Ruit d and Reeſtabliſhed together. Now theſe things 
happen d for enſamples, and they are written 
for our admonition. a 
It is now moſt humbly ſubmitted to Your Majeſty s 
Fudement, whether the conſideration of theſe matters, 


ſet forth in this Hiſtory, be not the moſt uſeful pro- 
ſpebt, not for Your ſelf only, but Your Nobleſt Train, 
Your great Council, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 


and the Commons, in Parliament aſſembled. 
ben Your Majeſty is ſo attended, by God s bleſ- 


the Name and Style of a Parliament, 
unjuſtly ſo called, that all the Miſchiefs mention 


defence of Your Royal Prerogative, as well as of ths; 
own uſt Rights and Privileges, * that it CG 


though very 


an this Hiſtory were brought upon the Kingdom. 
They beſt can diſcover the Craft and IO far. 

merly uſed in thoſe Conſultations ; which firſt moe. 

gled, and drew Men in from one wickedne(s to an. 


other, before they were aware of what they were ao ; 
bl 


Ing, no Power on Earth will be able to diſappoint Your | 
Wiſdom, or reſiſt Your Will. And there may be need 


of all this Power and Authority, to preſerve and de- 
fend Your Subjefts, as well as your Crown, from the 


like Diſtrations and Invaſions. There may want 


the Concurrence of a Parliament, to prevent the re- 
turn of the ſame miſchievous Practices, and to reſtrain 
the — of Men of the ſame Principles in thu 
Ae, as de 

even more capable than thoſe in the laſt, to carry on 
the like wicked deſigns; ſuch as take themſelves to be 
inform'd, even from this Hiſtory, how to mend the 
miſtakes then committed by the Principal Directors on 
that fide, and by a more reſin d kill in wickedneſs 


and then to perpetuate the diſtruction of it. 

There 1s no doubt, Madam, but every thing that 
1s repreſented to Your Majeſty of this Nature, will 
find a Party ready to wy it; that will joyn hand in 
hand to aſſure the World there is no ſuch thing. It 
is a Common Cauſe, and it is their Intereſt, if they 
can, to perſwade Men, that it 1s only the heat and 


warmth of High- Church Inventions, that ſuggeſt | 


ſuch Fears and Fealouſies. 

But let any impartial Perſon judze, to whom all 
the Libertines of the Republican Party are like to 
unite themſelves; and whether it 1s imaginable, that 
the Eftabliſh d Government either in Church or State, 
can be ſtrengthened, or ſerv'd by them. They muſt 
go to the Enemies of Both, and pretend there is no 
ſuch thing as a Republican Party in England, that 
they may be the leſs ob ſerv d, and go on the more ſe- 
cure in their deſtructive Projects. 

They can have no better Game to play, than to 
declare, that none but Jacobites alarm the Nation 
with theſe Apprehenſions; and that Jacobites are 
much greater Enemies than Themſelves to Tour Ma- 
jeſty. Let that be ſo: no Man, in hu Wits, can 


ſay any thing to Your Majeſty in behalf of any, let 
them be who they will, that will not own Your Govern- | 


ment, . and wiſh the Proſperity and the Happineſs of 


it, and contribute all they can to maintain it. 

But whilſt theſe Men muſt falſiy aſberſe the Sons 
of the Church of England for being Jacobites, let 
them rather clear themſelves of what they were lately 
charged before Tour Majeſty, that there are Societies 
of them which celebrate the horrid Thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary, with an execrable Solemnity of ſcandalous 


Airth; and that they have Seminaries, and a ſort of 


Vniverſities, in England, maintain d by great Con- 
tributions, where the fierceſt Doctrines againſt Mo- 
narchical, and Epiſcopal Government , are taught 
and Propagated, and where they bear an implacable 
hatred to your Majeſty s Title, Name, and Family. 
Thu ſeems to be a Torrent that cannot be reſiſted 
but by the whole Legiſlative Authority; neither can 
Your Throne, which they are thus perpetually aſſault- 
ing: or undermining, be ſupported by a leſs Power. 
In theſe difficulties Your great Council will, over 
and above their Perſonal duty to Your Majeſty, take 
themſelves to be more concern d to be zealous in the 


ſtroy d the laſt: ſuch as think themſelves 


and engaged them to think themſelves not ſafe, þ 
doing greater Evils than they vegan ow.” Y 
| They will, no doubt, be filled with a juſt indigna. 
tion againſt all that Hypocriſy and Villany , by nich 
the Englilh Name, and Nation, were expoſed to the 
Cenſure of the reſt of the World: They only can be 
able to preſent your Majeſty with remedies proper 
and adequate to all theſe Evils, by which Gu nay 
be Glorified, and the ancient Confitution of this Ge. 
vernment Retriev d, and Supported, 
There is one Calamity more, that ſtands in ny] 
of a Cure from Your own Sovereign hand, It 1c in 


| truth a peculiar Calamity fallen moſt heavily on th; 
Age, which though it took its chief riſe from the 


diſorderly difſolute times of thoſe Wars, and has 


to be able once again to overthrow the Monarchy, | monſtrouſly increaſed ever fince, yet was never ond 


fo much as Now, and that is a barefaced content, 
and diſuſe of all Religion, whatſoever. And inde 
what could ſo much feignd Sanfity, and ſo mu 
real Wickedneſs, during that Rebellion begun in 1641, 
produce elſe in fooliſh Men's hearts, than to ſay, 
There is no Gods 

T has Irreligzon was then pretended to be count 
with a more ſynal Morality and preciſe ſtrifineſs in 
Life and Converſation, which was to be a recom- 
pence for the loſs of Chriſtianity, But nom, even 
that Shadow of Goalineſs and Virtue is fled too. A. 
theiſm, and Profaneſs, diligently cultivated, have nut 
failed to produce a proſtitution of all Manners in 
contempt of all Government, 

This Profaneſs and Impiety ſeems, next io the 
horrible Confuſions of the late Rebellion, to have gain d 
ground chiefly by this method, that, when many mie 
have been in Authority have not, on ſeveral Account, 
been heartily affected to the ſupport of the Church Eſta- 
bliſh'd by Law, that has crept in, by little and little 
a liberty againſt all Religion, For where the chit 
Adviſers or Managers of Publick Affairs, have ir. 
clin d to alterations, which the Eſtablijh'a Ru 
have not countenanc d, they durſt not cauſe the Laws 
to be put in execution, for fear of turning the force 
of them on Themſelves ; ſo their next refuge has been 
to ſuffer Men to obſerve no Diſcipline, or Government 
at all, 

Thus the Church of England, put to Nurſe, at it 
were, ſometimes to ſuch as have been inclined to 
Popery, and ſometimes to other Sefts, and ſometime! 
to Men indifferent to all Religion, hath been in dal. 
ger of being ſtarv d, or overlaid, by all of them: and 
the ill conſequence has redounded not only to the Hen, 
bers of that Communion, but to all the Profeſſors Vi 
Chriſtianity it ſelf. 

7 ae Rn ventur d to give warning of theſe 
wicked defrens and praftices, have been render d as 
Perſons of ill temper and very bad affections. They 
that have been in Credit and Authority, havt been 
frequently inclined to be favourable to the Men col, 
plain d of; it has been offer d on their behalf, that 
their intentions were good; and that it was even 
the Intereſt of the Government to cover their Prins 
ples, whatever might be the conſequences of them- | 


Thus theſe Mijchiefs have been ſtill growing; * 


THE DED 


ICATION. 


ws have hitherto reach d them; and, poſſibly, 
4 r= become incapable of a remedy ; 4 
Majeſty s great Example of Piety and Virtue ſhall 
have ſufficrent influence to amend them: No honeſt 
Man can ſay it is not reaſonable, and even neceſſa- 
ry, to watch them ; and that, in compaſſion to Your 
Subjes, as well as Juſtice to Your ſelf. This Hiſto- 
ry hath ſhewn Your Majeſty their Fruits in the late 
Times, by which You ſhall know them ſtill ; for Your 
Majeſty well remembers Who has ſaid, that 
Men do not gather Grapes of Thorns, or 
Figs of Thiſtles. N 
That God may give Your Majeſty a diſcerni 
Spirit, @ wiſe, and e Heart, to 2 
aright of all things that belong to Wur Peace; that 
He may enable You, to ſubdue Your Enemies Abroad 


by ſucceſsful Counſels, and Arms, and to reduce Your 
I willers at Home by prudent Laws, adminiſter d 
with the Meekneſs of Wiſdom ; that he would give 
You Length of Days in one hand, and Riches and Ho- 
nour in the other; that You, in Your days, may have 
the Glory to reſtore good Nature ( | = which the 
| Engliſh Nation was formerly ſo celebrated) and 
good Manners, as well as the ſincere Profeſſion, and 
Vniverſal Practice of the True Religion, in Your 
Kingdom,; and that His Almighty Power may de- 
fend You with His favourable kindneſs as with a 
Shield, againſt all Your Adverſaries of every kind, 
are the Zealous, Conſtant, and Devout Prayers of ſo 
many Millions, that it were the higheſt preſumption 
in any One Perſon, to ſubſcribe a particular Name 


to ſo uni ver ſal a Concern. 
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Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Sc. 


BOOK X. 


IE R. XXX. 6. 
Wherefore do I ſee every Man with his hands on his loins, as a Woman in 
travail, and all faces are turn'd into paleneſs? 
JE rs. XLVII. 6. 
0 thou ſword of the Lord, how long will it be re thou be quiet? put up 
thy ſelf into thy ſcabbard, reſt, and be ſtill. 
E E k. XXXIV. 2. 
Mo be to the Shepherds of Iſrael, that do feed themſelves; ſhould not the 


Shepherds feed the Flocks ? 


2 HS HE Actions of the laſt Year were | 
D attended with fo many diſmal Ac- 
A cidents and Events, that there 

{@2/ were no ſeeds of hope left to 
j pring up in this enſuing ill year; 
0 G N * it was enough diſcern'd how 
8 little ſucceſs the Treaty with the 
Scots would produce ; which yet 


cc 
not deſire to put a period to, otherwiſe 
than by poſitively declaring, that he would never 
*conſent to the alteration of the Church Government, 
but was willing enough that _y Ore entertain any 


13G 
the King did 


other hopes, and was not himſelf without hope, that 
by ſatisfying the Ambition, and Intereſt of particular 
Men, he might mitigate the rigour of the Presbyterian 
Faction; and to that purpoſe Monſieur Montrevil was 
gone from London to the Scotiſh Army, then before 
Newark, having taken Oxford in his way, and ſo given 
an Account to the King of his obſervations, and re- 
ceivd from him ſuch Information and Inſtruction as 
was neceſſary for the work in hand. 

Ix the mean time no ways were left untryed to draw 
ſuch a Body of an Army together, as might enable his 
Majelty to make ſome attempt upon the Enemy ; and 
if he could, by all poſſible endeavours, have drawn out 
of all his Garriſons left, a force of five thouſand Horſe 
and Foot (which at that time ſeem'd a thing not to be 
deſpair'd of) he did more deſire to have loſt his life, 
in ſome ſignal attempt upon any part of the Enemy's 
Cy, than to have enjoyed any conditions which he 
orelaw he was ever like to obtain by Treaty; and he 
was not out of hope of a Body of five thouſand Foot 
to be landed in Cornwal, which his Letters from France 
confidently promiſed, and which had been ſo much ex- 
ned, and depended upon by the Prince, that it kept 
im from tranſporting bimſelf into Silly, till Fairfax was 
march'd (as hath been ſaid before) within little more 
than twenty Miles of Pendennis. For St Dudley Wyat 
had been ſent expreſsly from the Lord Fermyn, to 
* the Prince, that ſuch a Body of five thouſand 
dot were actually raiſed under the Command of Ru- 
nie, and ſhould be Embark d for Pendennis within leſs 
mana month; and the Lord Fermyn, in a Poſtſcript to 
In Letter which he writ to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cuequer by Sr Dudley Wyat, wiſhed him not to be too 
. in the computation of the Month from the date 
8 Letter, becauſe there might be accidents of 


fident, that they ſhould be all landed within the ex- 
piration of fix Weeks, and by that Meaſure to conduct 
the reſolutions, and to decline fighting upon that Ac- 
count: After all this, it is as true, that there was ne- 
ver a Man at this time levied, or deſign'd for that Ex- 
pedition, only the Name of Ruvignie ( becauſe he was 
of the Religion, and known to be a good Officer) had 
been mention'd, in ſome looſe diſcourle by the Cardi- 
nal, as one who would be yery fit to Command any 
Troops which might be ſent into England for the relief 
of the King; which the other, according to his na- 
tural credulity, thought to be Warrant enough to give 
both the King and the Prince that unreaſonable Ex- 
pectation; the which and many other of that great 
Lord's Negotiations and Tranſactions, the ſucceeding, 
and long continuing Misfortunes, kept from being ever 
after examin'd, or conſider d and reflected upon. 

Tat Prince ſtayed in the Iſle of Silly from Wedneſ- 
day the 4h of March, till Thurſday the 16% of April, 
the Wind having continued ſo contrary, that the Lords 
Capel and Hopton came not to him from Cornwal till 
the Saturday before ; at which time likewiſe arriv'd a 
Trumpeter from Sr Thomas Fairfax, with ſuch a Meſ- 
ſage — the Parliament to the Prince as might well 
be called a Summons, rather than an Invitation; yet it 
was well it came not to Pendennis, where it would have 
found a Party among the Prince's Servants. The next 
Morning being Sunday, a Fleet of about twenty ſeven, 
or twenty eight Sail of Ships, incompaſſed the Iſland ; 


but within three or four hours, by a very notable Tem- 


peſt, which continued two days, they were diſperſed. 
Upon this, and a clear determination of the weakneſs 
of the Place, if it ſhould be attacked by any conſide- 
rable ſtrength (which both by the Meſſage and the At- 
tendants of it they had reaſon to l together 
with the extreme ſcarcity of Proviſions in that Iſland, 
which had not been, in the fix weeks the Prince ſtaid 
there, ſupplied with Victual for two days out of Corn- 
wal, neither had there been any returns from France 
upon the Lord Colepepper's application to the Queen, 
which returns would every day grow more difficult by 
the Seaſon of the Year, his Highneſs inclin'd to remove 
to Ferſey; againſt which nothing could be objected of 
Weight, but the conſideration of the King's being at 
London (which was ſtrongly reported ſtill) in a ro L 
and then, that his Highneſs's remove, eſpecially if by 
diſtreſs of Weather, he ſhould be forced into France, 


inds at that Seaſon; but he defired him to be con- | might be prejudicial to the King; and therefore it 
| | K 


would 
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A Letter 
from the 


Kang to the 6 . 
Prince,writ- © to obey ; it is this; 


ren from 
Hereford, 
June 23, 
1645. 


TheP»rince of 
Wales Em- 
barks from + 
Silly, lands 
at Jerley, 
Apr. 17, 


A Letter 
from the 
ween to 
the Chancel- 
for of the 
Exchequer 
eoncernin 
the Prince's 
removal in- 
is France, 


would be reaſonable, firſt to _ ſome Advertiſement | 
from his Majchy in what condition he was. Hereupon 


his Highneſs produced in Council this enſuing Letter 


from the King, which was writ ſhortly after the Battle 


of Naſeby, and which he had concealed till that Morn- 
ing from all the Lords, and which truly, I think, was 
the only ſecret he had ever kept from the Four he had 


truſted, 
Hereford the 2.34 of Juue 2645. 


Charles, | 

te My late misfortunes remember me to command 

c you that which I hope you ſhall never have occaſion 
If I ſhould at any time be taken 


* Priſoner by the Rebels, I command you (upon my 


«lefſing) never to yield to any conditions, that are 
ce Jiſhonourable, unſafe for your Perſon, or Derogatory 


«0 Regal Authority, upon any conſiderations what- 
« ſoevet, though it were for the ſaving of my Life; 
«which in ſuch a Caſe, I am molt confident, is in 


«oreatelt ſecurity by your conſtant reſolution, and not 
© hit the more in danger for their threatning, un- 


| 


© leſs thereby you ſhould yield to their deſires. But 
«ſet their Reſolutions be never fo Barbarous, the ſa- 
eving of my life by complying with them would make 
eme end my days with torture, and diſquiet of mind, 


not giving you my Bleſſing, and Curling all the reſt 


«who are conſenting to it. But your conſtancy will 
© make me die chearfully, praiſing God for giving me 
e ſo gallant a Son, and heaping my bleſſings on you; 


«which you may be confident (in ſuch a caſe) will 


te light on you. I charge you to keep this Letter ſtill 
*ſafe by you, until you ſhall have cauſe to uſe it; and 
«then, and not till then, to ſhew it to all your Coun- 
*cil; it being my command to them, as well as you; 
* whom I pray God to make as proſperouſly glorious 
«as any of the Pedeceſſors ever were of 

«Your loving Father, Charles R. 


AsTER the reading this Letter, and a Conſideration 
of the probability that the Rebels would make ſome 
attempt upon his Highneſs there, and the impoſſibility 
of reſiſting ſuch an attempt in the condition the Iſland 
then ſtood, it was by his Highneſs with great earneſt- 
neſs propoſed, and by the whole Council ( except the 
Earl of Berk-ſhire) unanimouſly adviſed, that the oppor- 
tunity ſhould be then laid hold on, whilſt the Rebels 
Ships were ſcatterd; and that his Highneſs ſhould 
Embark for Ferſey ; which he did accordingly on Thurſ- 
day; and on the next day, being the 17% of April, with 
2 proſperous wind landed at Fer 0 from whence, the 
ſame Night, they ſent an Expreſs to the Queen, of the 
Prince's ſafe arrival in that Iiland; and likewiſe Let- 
ters to St Maloes, and Havre de Grace, to advertiſe the 
Lord Colepepper of the fame ; who receiv'd the Infor- 
mation very ſeaſonably, lying then at Havre with two 
Frigats in expectation of a Wind for Silly, and with 
Command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately 
to remove from thence. After the Prince had taken 
an Account of this Iſland, both himſelf, and all their 
Lordſhips were of opinion, that it was a place of the 
greateſt ſecurity, benefit, and conveniency to repoſe 
in, that could have been deſired, and wiſh'd for; till 
upon a clear information, and obſervation of the King's 
condition, and the ftate of England, he ſhould find a 
fit opportunity to Act; and the Prince himſelf ſcem'd 
to have the greateſt averſion, and reſolution againſt 
going into France, except in caſe of danger of ſurpri- 
al by the Rebels, that could be imagined, In few = 
M Progers, who had been diſpatched before (preſently 
upon the Lord Colepepper's coming) from Paris to Silly, 
being hinder'd by contrary Winds till he receiv'd the 
News of the Prince's being at Ferſey, came thither, 
and brought this following Letter from her Majeſty 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Cipher, 


Paris the 5 of April. 1646. 


*M y Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs for me that I 
© have patiently and at large, heard all that he could 


— 


| 


— 


| 


| <Chear 


Letter to you: Then know, that your being where 


* ſay concerning the condition of Silly, and all that ha 
*been propoſed for rendring of the Prince of Wits. 
*his abode there ſafe; yet I muſt confeſs to you - 4a 
I am ſo far from being ſatisfied in that point, that] 
*ſhall not ſleep in quiet until I ſhall hear that th 
Prince of Wales ſhall be remov'd from thence, It 5 
te confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently fortified, and is Fay 
*{ible in divers places; and the Manning the Works 
*will require a thouſand Men more thay you have, or 
*for ought I ſec, can procure ; neither can you be ** 
*fident, that the loſs of Cornwal may not ſuddain) 
© have a dangerous influence upon that Garriſon, — 
*of your Soldiers being of that Country. The power 
*of the Parliament at Sea is ſo great, that you Cannot 
*rely upon the ſeaſonable and ſafe conveyance of ſuch 
*< proportions of Proviſions, as ſo great a Garrifcn wil 
*require: I need not remember you of what impor- 
** tance to the King, and all his Party, the ſafety of the 
*Prince's Perſon is; If he ſhould into the Rebel, 
'* hands, the whole would thereby become deſpetate; 
therefore I muſt importunately conjure you to intend 
*this work, as the principal ſervice you can do to the 
King, Mc, or the Prince. Colepepper will tell you 
*how I have ſtrain d to aſſiſt you with preſent Proyi. 
ſions, Shipping, and Money, neceſſary for the Princes 
remove to Ferſey ; where, be confident of it, he ſhall 
want nothing. Beſides, for ſatisfaction of others, ] 
** have mov d the Queen Regent to give afſurance, that 
*if the Prince, in his way to Ferſey, ſhould be neceſ- 
ſitated, by contrary Winds, or the danger of the at- 
* liament Shipping, to touch in France, he ſhould haye 
*all freedom and aſſiſtance from hence, in his imme- 
*diate = thither ; which is granted with great 
neſs, and Civility, and will be Subſcribed un- 
*der the hands of the French King and Queen, m 
Brother, and Cardinal Mazarin: therefore I hope l 
*\{cruples are now ſatisfied. Colepepper is haſtning io 
you with good Frigars ; but if you ſhall find any dan- 
*ger before their Arrival, I ſhall rely upon your care 
*not to omit any opportunity to prevent that danger, 
*according to the reſolution in Council, which Cole- 
© pepper hath acquainted me with; for which I thank 
you. I need not tell you how acceptable this ſervice 
will be to the King, who in every Letter preſſes me 
ce to write to you concerning my Son's ſafety; nor that 
*Iam, and always will be, moſt conſtantly, 
* Your aſſured Friend, Henriette Marie . 


Tu Prince and Council were very glad at the te- 
ceipt of this Letter, conceiving that they had now done 
all that could be required at their hands; though they 
were advertiſed at Sole firſt Landing there, that there 
was {till an expe&ation of the Prince in France ; and 
that he would 1 be ſpeedily importun'd from thence; 
which they could not believe; but aſſoon as the Lord 
Colepepper came, they plainly diſcern d that Letter bad 
been written upon advice to Silt, and upon ſoreſeeing 
that an . Journey into France would not have 
been ſubmitted to; and that the Inſtrument mention d 
for his Highneſs's quiet and uninterrupted Paſſage 
through France to Ferſey, was only a colour, the ſooner 
to have invited the Prince to have Landed there, if 
there had been any accidents in his Paſſage; but that 
the reſolution was, that he ſhould not then have como 
to Ferſey, as it was now, that he ſhould quickly come 
from thence; to which purpoſe, ſhortly after, came 
moſt importunate Letters from the Queen; an i 
ſeems, howſoever all the late Letters from the King te 
the Prince before his coming out of England, were for 
his repair into Denmark, his Majeſty, upon what res 
ſons I know not, conceiv'd his Highneſs to be in Fae; 
for after his coming to Ferſey, this following Lerter = 
ſent to him, by the Lord , in whoſe Cipher 
was writ, and decipher'd by his Lordſhip. 


Oxford the 22d of March. 


Charles, oy 
«*HorinG that this will find you fafe with oy 0 
* Mother, I think fit to write this ſhort but nece ary to 


cc you 
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«0 are, ſafe from the Power of the Rebels, is under 
« God, either my greateſt ſecurity, or my certain ruin. 

« For your conſtancy to Religion, Obedience to me, | 
« and to the Rules of Honour, will make theſe Inſolent 
« Men begin to hearken to reaſon, when they ſhall ſee 

«their Injuſtice not like to be crown'd with quiet ; 

«hut, if you depart from thoſe grounds for which 1 
«have all this time Fought, then your leaving this 
« Kingdom will be (with too much probability) call'd | 
« ſufficient proof for many of the ſlanders heretofore | 
«aid upon me: wherefore, once again, I command 
« you upon my bleſſing to be conſtant to your Religion, 
neither hearkening to Roman Superſtitions, nor the | 
« $:ditious and Schiſmarical Doctrines of the ** 
«rerians and Independents ; for, know that a perſe- 

« cuted Church is not thereby leſs pure, though lels 
«{artunate. For all other things, I command you to | 
«be totally directed by your Mother, and (as ſubordi- | 
«are to her) by the remainder of that Council which 
« ] put to " goal at your parting from hence: and ſo 

$ 


« bl Ou, 
hens. Charles R. 


Ta1s Letter, and the very paſſionate Commands 
from the Queen, together with what was privately ſaid 
to his Highneſs by the Lord Colepepper, who from his 
being at Paris had changed his former opinions, and 
was (though he exprels'd it tenderly ; finding a gene- 
ral averſion) poſitive for his going, wrought ſo far on 
the Prince, that he diſcover' d an Inclination to the 

ourney ; whereupon the Council preſented at large 
to him, the Inconveniencies and Dangers that natural- 
ly might be ſuppoſed would attend ſuch a reſolution: | 
They remember d, the Carriage of the French ſince the 
beginning of this Rebellion; how ir had been origi- 
nally fomented, and afterwards countenanced by them; 
and that they had never, in the leaſt degree, affiſted 
the King; that there was no Evidence thar, at that 
time, they were more inclined ro him than to the Re- 
bels; that it would be neceſſary they ſhould make ſome 

ublick Declaration on his Majeſty's behalf, before the 
Heir apparent of the Crown ſhould put himſelf into 
their hands. There was _—_ omitted that could 
be thought of, to render that reſolution at leaſt to be 
of that importance that it ought to be throughly weigh'd, 
4 = and conſider d, before executed; and fo, in the end they 
, prevail'd with the Prince (ſince at that time it was not 
1 hace where the King was) to ſend the Lords Capel 
and Colepepper again to the Queen, to preſent the 
fc weightineſs of the matter to her Majeſty. e of their 

Inſtructions was as follows. 

ou ſhall inform her Majeſty, that We have, with 
F. al duty and ſubmiſſion, conſider d her Letters to Us 

s. concerning our 2 repair into the Kingdom of 
«France ; the which direction, We conceive to be 
grounded upon her Majeſty's apprehenſion of danger 
ce to our Perſon by any reſidence here; the contrary 
*whereof, We believe, her Majeſty will be no ſooner 
*advertiſed of, than ſhe will hold Us excuſed for not 
giving that preſent obedience which We defire al- 
A oo to yield to the leaſt Intimation of her Majeſty ; 
*and therefore, you ſhall humbly acquaint her Maje- 
*ſty, that We have great reaſon to believe this Iſland, 
to be defenſible againſt a greater Force, than We 
L =_—__ probable to be brought againſt it. That the 
Inhabitants of the Iſland expreſs as much chearful- 


— 


& 11rd; 
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our Perſon, by their whole carriage, and particularly 
by a Proteſtation voluntarily undertaken by them, 


tion, the Rebels ſhould take the Iſland, We can from 
"the Caſtle (a place in it ſelf of very great ſtrength) 
p with the leaſt Can remove our ſelf to Fance; which 
f in caſe of Imminent danger We reſolve to do. That 
dur ſecurity being thus ſtared, We beſeech her Ma- 
leſty to conſider, whether it be not abſolutely neceſ- 
lary, before any thought of our remove from hence 

entertain'd, that We have as clear an Information 
28 may be got, of the condition of our Royal Fa- 
ther, and the Affections of England; of the Reſolu- 


cc 
cc 


"neſs, unanimity, and refolution for the defence of 


as can be deſir d; and that, if, contrary to expecta- 


* 


— 


tions of the Scots in England, and tlie Strength of the 


* 


Lord Mountroſe in Scotland; of the Affairs in Ireland, 
and the concluſion of the Treaty there; that ſo, 
*npon a full and mature proſpect upon the Whole, We 
* may fo diſpoſe of our Perſon as may be moſt for the 
* benefit and advantage of our Royal Father; or pa- 
*tiently attend ſuch an alteration and conjuncture, as 
„may adminiſter a greater advantage than is yet of- 
te fer d; and whether our remove out of the Dominions 
*of our Royal Father (except upon ſuch a neceſſity, 
Vor apparent viſible conveniency) may not have an In- 
*fluence upon the Affections of the three Kingdoms 
*to the diſadvantage of his Majeſty. 

WITUuIN two days after the two Lords were gone 
for Paris, St Dudley Wyat arriv'd with the News of the 
King's being gone out of Oxford, before the break of 
day, only with two Servants, and to what place un- 
certain; it was believ'd by the Queen, as ke ſaid in 
her Letter to the Prince, that he was gone for Ireland, 
or to the Scots; and therefore her Majeſty renew'd her 
Command for the Princes immediate repair into France; 
whereas the chief reaſon before was, that he would put 
himſelf into the Scots hands; and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary that his Highneſs ſhould be in France, to go in 
the head of thoſe Forces which ſhould be immediately 
ſent out of that Kingdom to aſſiſt his Majeſty. 

Tax two Lords found the Queen much troubled, 
that the Prince himſelf came nor; ſhe declar'd her ſelf 
Not to be moved with any reaſons that were, or 


| *could be, given for his ſtay; and that her reſolution 


* was poſitive and unalterable: yet they prevail'd with 
her, to reſpite any poſitive bee. till ſhe might 
receive full advertiſement of the King's Condition ; 
who was by this time known to be in the Scotiſb Army. 
Ir is remember'd before, that the Prince, upon his 
arrival at Silly, ſent a Gentleman to Ireland to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, as well that he might be punQually 
inform'd of the State of that Kingdom (of which there 
were ſeveral reports) as that he might receive from 
thence a Company or two of Foot, for the better Guard 
of that Ifland ; which he foreſaw would be neceſſary, 
whether he ſhould remain there or not. The Gentle- 
man had a very quick paſſage to Dablin, and came thi- 
ther very wee after the Peace was agreed upon with 
the Iriſh Roman Catholicks, and found the Lord Digby 
there; who after his Enterpriſe, and disbanding in 
Scotland, had firſt Tranſported himſelf into the Ifle of 
Man, and from thence into Ireland; where he had 
been receiv'd, with great kindneſs and generoſity, by 
the Marquis of Ormond, as a Man who had been in fo 
eminent a Poſt in the King's Council and Affairs. He 
was a Perſon of ſo rare a compoſition by Nature and 
by Art ( for nature alone could never have reach'd to 
it) that he was fo far from being ever diſmay'd upon 
any Misfortune o and greater variety of Misfortunes 
never befel any Man) that he quickly recollected him- 
ſelf ſo vigoroufly, that he did really believe his condi- 
tion to be improy'd by that ill accident; and that he 
had an opportunity thereby to gain a new ſtock of Re- 
putation, and Honour; and ſo he no ſooner heard of 
the Prince's being in the Iſle of Silly, and of his Condi- 
tion, and the Condition of that place, than he preſently 
concluded, that the Prince's Preſence in Ireland would 
ſettle and compoſe all the Factions there; reduce the 
Kingdom to his Majeſty's Service; and oblige the 
Pope's Nuntio, who was an Enemy to the Peace, to 
uit his Ambirious deſigns, The Lord Lieutenant had 
fo good an opinion of the Expedient, that he could 
have been very well contented, that when his High- 
nefs had been forced to leave England he had rather 
choſen to have made Ireland than Silly his retreat; but, 
being a Wiſe Man, and having many difficulties before 


him in view, and the apprehenſion of many contin- 


gencies which might increaſe thoſe difficulries, he would 
not take upon him to give advice in a point of fo great 
Importance; but, forthwith, having a Couple of Fri- 
gats ready, he cauſed an hundred Men with their Of- 
ficers to be preſently * on Board, according to his 
Highneſs's deſire; and the Lord Digby (who always 
concluded, that That was fit to be done which his firſt 
thoughts ſuggeſted ro him, and never doubted the Exe- 
cution of any thing which he once thought fit to be 
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Attempted ) put himſelf on Board thoſe Veſſels; re- 
ſolving, that upon the ſtrength of his own reaſon, he 
ſhould be able to perſwade the Prince, and the Coun- 
cil which attended him, forthwith to quit Silly, and to 
repair to Dublin; which, he did not doubt, if brought 
to pals in that way, would have been grateful to the 
Lord Lieutenant. But by the ſuddain remove of the 
Prince from Silly, the two Frigats from Dublin miſs d 
finding him there; and that Lord, whoſe Order they 
were obliged to obſerve, made all the haſte he could 
to Ferſey ; where he found the Prince, with many other 
of his Friends who attended his Highneſs, the two 
Lords being gone but the day before to attend the 
Queen; he loſt no time in eee his Highneſs of 
the happy ſtate and condition of Ireland ; that the 
Peace was concluded; and an Army of twelve thou- 
ſand Men ready to be Tranſported into England ; of 
the great Zeal, and Affection the Lord Lieutenant had 
for his Service; and that if his Highneſs would repair 
thither, he ſhould find the whole Kingdom devoted 
to him; and thereupon poſitively adviſed him, without 
farther deliberation, to put himſelf aboard thoſe Fri- 
gats; which were excellent Sailers, and fit for his ſe- 
cure Tranſportarion. 

Tae Prince told him, © That it was a matter of 
te greater Importance, than was fit to be executed up- 
ce on ſo ſhort deliberation; that he was no ſooner ar- 
ce riv'd at Ferſey than he receiv'd Letters from the 
© Queen his Mother, requiring him forthwith to come 
*to Paris, where all things were provided for his re- 
e ception; that he had ſent two of the Lords of the 
* Council to the Queen, to excuſe him for not giving 
* ready Obedience to her Commands; and to aſſure 
ce her that he was in a place of unqueſtionable Secu- 
e rity; in which he might ſafely expect to hear from 


*the King his Father before he took any other reſo- 


te jution: That it would be very incongruous now to 
© remove from thence, and to go into Ireland, before 
ce his Meſſenger's return from Paris; in which time he 
te might reaſonably hope to hear from the King him- 
«ſelf; and ſo wiſh'd him to have patience till the mat- 
ec ter was more ripe for a determination. This rea- 
ſonable Anſwer gave him no ſatisfaction; he com- 
mended the Prince's averſneſs from going into France ; 
« Which, he ſaid, was the moſt pernicious Counſel that 
cc ever could be given; that it was a thing the King 
ce his Father abhorr'd, and never would conſent to; 
cc and that he would take upon himſelf to write to the 
Queen, and to give her ſuch ſolid Advice and Rea- 
«ſons, that ſhould infallibly convert Her from that de- 
te fire, and that ſhould abundantly ſatisfy Her that his 
te going into Ireland was abſolutely neceſſary; but that 
«a little delay in the execution of it, might deprive 
te Him of all the Fruit which was to be expected from 
«that Journey; and therefore, renew id his advice, and 
*importunity, for loſing no more time, but imme- 
« diately to Embark ; which when he ſaw was not like 
to prevail with his Highneſs, he repaired to one of thoſe 
of the Privy Council, who attended the Prince, with 
whom he had a particular Friendſhip, and lamented to 
him the loſs of ſuch an occaſion, which would ine- 
vitably reſtore the King ; who would be equally ruin'd 
if the Prince went into France; of which he ſpoke with 
all the deteſtation imaginable ; and ſaid, © He was ſo 
te far ſatisfied in his Conſcience of the benefit that 
© yyould redound from the one, and the ruin which 
cc would inevitably fall out by the other, that, he ſaid, 
te if the Perſon with whom he held this Conference, 
ce would concur with him, he would carry the Prince 
*into Ireland, even without and againſt his Conſent. 
The other Perſon anſwer d, That it was not to be at- 
e tempted without his Conſent; nor could he imagine 
te it poſſible to bring it to paſs if they ſhould both en- 
e deayour it. He replied, That he would invite the 
* Prince on Board the Frigats to a Collation; and that 
che knew well he could fo commend the Veſſels to 
*him, that his own curioſity would eaſily invite him 
*toaview of them; and that aſſoon as he was on Board, 
iche would cauſe the Sails to be hoiſted up, and make 
© no ſtay till he came into Ireland. 

Tu other was very angry with him for entertaining 


ſuch imaginations; and told him, They neither 
*greed with his Wiſdom nor his Duty; and left hin, 
in deſpair of his Conjunction; and, at the fame ts 
of being able to compaſs it. He had no ſooner dit 
charged himſelf of this Imagination, bur in the inſtant 
(as he had a moſt pregnant fancy) he entertain'd an 
other with the ſame vigour; and reſolv'd, with all 0. 
ſible expedition, to find himſelf at Paris, not making 
' | 5 
the leaſt Queſtion but that he ſhould convert the Queen 
from any farther thought of ſending for the Prnce 
into France, and as eaſily obtain Her conſent and ap- 
probation for his repairing into Ireland; and he made 
as little doubt, with the Queen's help, and by his oy, 
dexterity, to prevail with France to {end a good ſu ply 
of Money by him into Ireland ; by which he hould 4c. 
quire a molt univerſal Reputation, and be the my 
welcome Man alive to the Lord Lieutenant : and Tran. 
2 with this happy Auguration, he left Farjey ; 
eaving at the ſame time his two Ships, and his $1). „ 
diers, and half a dozen Gentlemen of Quality (who. 4 
upon his defire, and many promiſes, had kept him * 
Company from Ireland) without one penny of Money 
to ſubſiſt on during his abſence. 

Asso o as he came to Paris, and had ſeen the 7. 
Queen (whom he found very well inclin'd to do all ſhe 4m 
could for the relief of Ireland, but reſolute to haye the %." 
Prince her Son immediately with Her, notwithſtandine 22 
all the reaſons preſs'd againſt it by the Lords of the — 
King's Council, who had been ſent from Ferſey ) He at- : 
tended the Cardinal; who underitood him very well, 
and knew his Foible ; and recciv'd him with all the 
Ceremony, and Demonſtration of Reſpect, he could 
poſſibly expreſs; enter'd upon the Jilcoueſe of Eng- 
land; celebrated the part which he had Acted upon 
that Stage in ſo many Actions of Courage, and Saga- 
city, of the higheſt Prudence and Circumſpection, with 
an indefatigable Induſtry and Fidelity. He told him 
e That France found too late their own Error; that 
*they had been very well content to ſee the King's 
te great Puiflance ber Kr by his Domeſtick Troubles, 

* which they wiſh'd only ſhould keep him from being 
*able to hurt his Neighbours ; but char they never had 
*defir'd to ſee him at the Mercy of his own Rebels, 
*which they ſaw now was like to be the Caſe; and 
*they were therefore reſoly d to Wed his Intereſt in 
*ſuch a way and manner, as the Queen of Frgland 
* ſhould © ur hs in which he well knew how much her 
** Majeſty would depend upon his Lordſhip's Counſel, 

Trex Cardinal faid, „It was abſolutely neceſſary, 
ce ſince the Crown of France reſolv'd to Wed the King's 
ce Intereſt, that the Perſon of the Prince of Wales ſhould 
ce reſide in France; that the method he had thought of 
*proceeding in, was that the Queen of England ſhould 
© make choice of ſuch a Perſon, whom ſhe thought belt 
* Aﬀected, and beſt Qualified for ſuch an Imployment, 

“ whom the King of France would immediately fend as 
ce his Extraordinary Embaſſadour to the King and to 
ce the Parliament; that he ſhould govern himſelf whol- 
ly by ſuch Inſtructions as the Queen ſhould give him; 
* which, he knew, would be his Lordſhip's work to 
e prepare; that all things ſhould be made ready aſſoon 
«as the Queen would nominate the Embaſſadour; and 
that, upon the arrival of the Prince of Wales in an) 
ce part of France, aſſoon as notice ſhould be ſent to the 
« Court of it (for which due preparation ſhould 
te made) the Embaſſadour ſhould be in the ſame man- 
te ner diſpatch'd for England, with one only Inſtruction 
« from France; which ſhould be, That he ſhould de- 
* mand a ſpeedy Anſwer from the Parliament, whether 
* they would fatisfy the demands the French Court had 
8 na he which if they ſhould refuſe to do, he ſhould 
«forthwith, in the King his Maſter's name, declare 
« War againſt them, and immediately leave the King- 
« dom, and return Home; and then there ſhould 
quickly ſuch an Army ready, as was worthy for the 
«Prince of ales to venture his own Perſon in; an 
« that he ſhould have the honour to Redeem and Re- 
«ſtore his Father. 

T 1s Diſcourſe ended, the Lord Digby wanted not 
Language to extol the Generoſity and the Magnan'” 


mity of the Reſolution, and to pay the Cardinal 00 - 
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compliments in his own Coin, and from thence, to en- 
ter upon the Condition of Ireland; in which the Car- 
dinal preſently interrupted him, and told him, © He 
«new well he was come from thence, and meant to 
« ceturn thither, and likewiſe the Carriage of the 
«Nuntio. That the Marquis of Ormond was too brave 
4 Gentleman, and had merited too much of his Ma- 
« ter to be deſerted, and France was reſoly'd not to do 
«its buſineſs by halves, but to give the King's Affairs 
«n entire relief in all Places; that he ſhould carry a 
« good Supply of Money with him into Ireland, and 
« that Arms and Ammunition ſhould be ſpeedily ſent 
after him, and ſuch direction to their Agent there, 
« 2; ſhould draw off all the Iriſh from the Nuntio, who 
«had not entirely given themſelves up to the Spaniſh 
« [ntereſt. 

15 s noble Perſon had that which he moſt deſired; 
he was preſently converted, and undertook to the Queen, 
that he would preſently convert all at Ferſey; and that 
the Prince ſhould obey all her Commands ; and en- 
ter d into conſultation with her upon the Election of 
an Embaſſadour, and what Inſtructions ſhould be given 
him; which he took upon himſelf to prepare. Mon- 
ſieur Bellieyre was nam ' d by the Queen, whom the Car- 
dinal had delign'd for that Office. The Cardinal ap- 

rov d the Inſtructions, and cauſed ſix thouſand Piſtols 
to be paid to him, who was to go to Ireland; and though 
it was a much lets Sum than he had promiſed himſelf, 
from the magnificent Expreſſions the Cardinal had uſed 
to him, yet it provided well for his own occaſions ; ſo 
he left the Queen with his uſual profeſſions, and con- 
fidence, and accompanied thoſe Lords to Ferſey, who 
were to attend upon his Highneſs with her Majeſty's 
Orders for the Prince's repair into France; for the Ad- 
vancement whereof the Cardinal was ſo follicitous, that 
he writ a Letter to the old Prince of Conde (which he 
knew he would forthwith ſend to the Queen; as he 
did) in which he ſaid, That he had receiv'd very cer- 
«rain Advertiſement out of England, that there were 
e ſome Perſons about the Prince of Wales in Ferſey, who 
had undertaken to deliver his Highneſs up into the 
t hands of the Parliament for twenty thouſand Piſtols; 
and this Letter was forthwith ſent by the Queen to 
overtake the Lords, that it might be ſhewed to the 
Prince; and that they who attended upon him, might 
diſcern, what would be thought of them, if they diſ- 
ſwaded his Highneſs from giving a preſent obedience 
to his Mother's Commands. 

ASSOON as they came to Ferſey, the Lord Digby 
uſed all the means he could to ds his Friend to 
concur in his advice for the Prince's immediate repair 
into France, He told him all that had paſſed between 
the Cardinal and him, not leaving out any of the Ex- 
preſſions of the high value his Eminence had of his par- 
*ticular Perſon: © That an Embaſſadour was choſen 
"by his advice, and his Inſtructions drawn by him, 
from no part of which the Embaſſadour durſt ſwerve 
(and, which is very wonderful, he did really believe 
for that time, that he himſelf had nominated the Em- 
baſſadour, and that his Inſtructions would be exactly 
obſery'd by him; fo great a Power he had always over 
himſelf, that he could believe any thing which was 
grateful to him) * That a War would be preſently pro- 
claim d upon their refuſal to do what the the Embaſ- 
: ladour requir'd, and that there wanted nothing to 
* the expediting this great Affair, but the Prince's re- 
Falring into France without farther delay; there be- 
ung no other queſtion concerning that matter, than 
„ Whether his Highneſs ſhould ſtay in Ferſey > where 
a there could be no queſtion of his Security, until he 
7 could receive expreſs direction from the King his Fa- 
£ ther; and therefore he conjured his Friend to concur 

in that advice; which would be very grateful to the 
„Veen, and be attended with much benefit to him- 
elk; telling him, © How kind her Majeſty was to him, 

and how confident ſhe was of his Service, and that if 
de ſhould be of another opinion, it would not hinder 
er Prince from going; who, he knew, was refoly'd 
» oy his Mother; and ſo concluded his Diſcourſe, 
th thoſe Arguments which he thought were like to 


make moſt impreſſion on him; and gave him the In- 


ö 


ſtructions by which the Embaſſadour was to be guided. 
H Is Friend, who in truth loy'd him very heartily, 
though no Man better knew his Infirmities, told him, 
„Whatever the Prince would be diſpoſed to do, he 
*could not change his opinion in point of Counſel, un- 
*til the King's pleaſure might be known: he put him 
in mind, How he had been before deceiv'd at Oxford 
* by the Conte de Harcourt, who was an Embaſſadour 
likewiſe, as we then thought, named by our ſelves, 
*and whoſe Inſtructions he had likewiſe drawn; and 
M yer, he could not but well remember how foully that 
* buſineſs had been managed, and how diſobligingly 
He himſelf had been treated by that Embaſſadour ; 
*and therefore he could not but wonder, that the {ame 
*artifices ſhould again prevail with him; and that he 
*could imagine that the Inſtructions he had drawn, 
would be at all conſider'd, or purſued, farther than 
*they might contribute to what the Cardinal for the 
«preſent deſign d; of the integrity whereof, they had 
*no Evidence, but had reaſon enough to ſuſpe it. 
Tus Lord Capel, and the Lord Colepepper, ſtaycd at 
Paris with the Queen full three Weeks; having onl 
prevailed with her to ſuſpend her preſent Crank 
for the Prince's remove 3 Ferſey, until ſhe ſhould 
have clear Intelligence where the King was, and how 
he was treated, though ſhe declared a poſitive reſolu- 
tion that his Highneſs ſhould come to Paris, let the In- 
telligence be what it could be; and, in the end, they 
were well aſſured that his Majeſty had put himſelf into 
the Scotiſh Army as it lay before Newark; and that al- 
ſoon, as he came thither, he had cauſed that Garriſon 
to deliver the Town into the hands of the Scots; and 
that thereupon the Scots march'd preſently away to 
New-Caſtle: That they had preſs d the King to do ma- 
ny things, which he had abſolutely refuſed to do; and 
that thereupon they had put very ſtrict Guards upon 
his Majeſty, and would not permit any Man to repair 
to him, or to ſpeak with him; ſo that his Majeſty 
look d upon himſelf as a Priſoner, and refolv'd to make 
another Eſcape from them aſſoon as he could. Mr Aſh- 
burnham, who attended upon him in his Journey from 
Oxford as his ſole Servant, was forbid to come any more 
near him; and if he had not put himſelf on board a 
Veſſel then at New-Caftle, and bound for France, the 
Scots would have deliver'd him up to the Parliament. 


Monſieur Montrevil, the French Envoy, pretended that 


they were ſo incenſed againſt him, for briskly expoſtu- 
lating with them for their ill Treatment of the King, 
that it was no longer ſafe for him to remain in their 
Quarters, and more dangerous to return to London; and 
therefore, he had likewiſe procured a Dutch Ship to 
land him in France, and was come to Paris before the 
Lords return'd to Ferſey. 

Tu Queen thought now ſhe had more reaſon to be 
confirm'd in her former reſolution for the ſpeedy re- 
move of the Prince, and it was pretended that he had 
brought a Letter from the King, which was decipher'd 
by the Lord Fermyn; in which, he faid, © That he did 
«believe that the Prince could not be ſafe any where 
e but with the Queen; and therefore wiſhed, that if 
ce he were not there already, he ſhould be ſpeedily ſent 
*for; and Montreyil profelled to have a Meſſage by 
word of Mouth to the ſame purpoſe; whereas M Aſh- 
burnham, who left the King but the day before Montre- 
vil, and was as entirely truſted by the King as any Man 
in England, brought no ſuch Meſſage; and confels'd to 
the Lord Capel, © That he thought it very pernicious 
ce to the King that the Prince ſhould come into France 
ce jn that conjuncture, and before it was known how 
te the Scots would deal with him; and that the King's 
* opinion of the convenience of his coming into France, 
te could proceed from nothing but the thought of his 
© inſecurity in Ferſey. The Lord Capel offer d to un- 
dertake a Journey himſelf to New-Caftle, and to receive 
the King's poſitive Commands, which he was confident 
would be ſubmitted to, and obeyed by all the Council 
as well as by himſelf; but the Queen was poſitive, that, 
without any more delay, the Prince ſhould immediate- 
ly repair to Her; and, to that purpoſe, She ſent the 
3 who was Governour of Ferſey) together 
with the Lord Digby, the Lord Wentwerth, the Lord 
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Milmot, and other Lords and Gentlemen, who with the 
two Lords who had been ſent to her by the Prince, 
ſhould make haſte to Ferſey to ſee her Commands exe- 
cuted. Whilſt they are upon their Journey thither, it 
will be ſeaſonable to enquire how the King came to 
involve himſelf in that perplexity, out of which he was 
never able afterwards to recover his Liberty and Free- 
dom. 
u, MoxS1E v& Montrevil was a Perfon utterly unknown 
Nane. to me, nor had J ever intercourſe or correſpondence 
Montrevil with him; ſo that what I ſhall ſay of him cannot pro- 
ew e ceed from affection or Inch, nor if I ſhall fay any 
the Scors, thing for his vindication from thoſe reproaches whic 
he did, and does lie under, both with the Engliſh and 
Scotiſh Nation, countenanced enough the diſcoun- 
tenance he receiv'd from the Cardinal after his return, 
when he was, after the firſt account he had given of 
his Negotiation, reſtrain'd from coming to the Court, 
and forbid to remain in Paris, and lay under a form'd 
declar'd diſlike till his death ; which with grief of mind 
ſhortly enſued. Bur as it is no unuſual hard-hearted- 
neſs in ſuch chief Miniſters, to ſacrifice ſuch Inſtru- 
ments, how innocent ſoever, to their own dark pur- 
poſes, ſo it is probable, that temporary Cloud would 
ſoon have vaniſh'd, and that it was only caſt over him, 
that he might be thereby ſecluded from the converſa- 
tion of the Engliſh Court ; which muſt have been rea- 
ſonably very inquiſitive, and might thereby have diſ- 
cover'd ſomewhat which the other Court was careful- 
ly to conccal : I ſay, if what J here ſet down of that 
Tranſaction, ſhall appear ſome vindication of that Gen- 
tleman from thoſe imputations under which his me- 
mory remains blaſted, ir can be imputed only to the 
love of truth, which ought, in common honeſty, to be 
preſerv'd in Hiſtory as the very Soul of it, towards all 
Perſons who come to be mention'd in it ; and fince I 
have in my hands all the original Letters which paſſed 
from him to the King, and the King's Anſwers and 
Directions thereupon, or ſuch Authentick Copies there- 
of, as have been by my ſelf examin'd with the Origi- 
nals, I take it to be a duty incumbent on me to clear 
him from any guilt with which his memory lies un- 
juſtly charged, and to make a candid interpretation 
1 of thoſe Actions, which appear to have refulted from 
105 Ingenuity, and upright Intentions, how unſucceſsful 
| ſoever. 
14 H x was then a young Gentleman of parts very equal 
4 to the Truſt the Cardinal repoſed in him, and to the 
Imployment he gave him; and of a Nature not in- 
; clined to be made uſe of in ordinary diſſimulation and 
133 couzenage. Whilſt he took his Meaſures only from 
the Scotiſh Commiſſioners at London, and from thoſe 
Presbyterians whom he had opportunity to converſe 
f | with there, he did not give the King the leaſt Encou- 
104 ragement to expect a conjunction, or any complyance 
. from the one or the other, upon any Cheaper price of 
"| condition than the whole Alteration of the Govern- 
ment of the Church by Biſhops, and an entire Confor- 
mity to the Covenant; and he uſed all the Arguments 
which occurr'd to him, to perſwade his Majeſty that all 
other hopes of Agreement with them were deſperate; 
and when he ſaw his Majeſty unmoveable in that par- 
ticular, and reſolute to undergo the utmoſt event of 
War, before he would wound his Peace of Mind, and 
Conſcience, with ſuch an odious conceſſion, he under- 
took that Journey we mention'd in the end of the laſt 
Year, to diſcover whether the ſame rude and rigid 
Spirit, which Govern'd thoſe Commiſſions at Weſtmin- 
ſter, poſſeſſed alſo the Chief Officers of the Scotiſh Ar- 
my, and that Committee of State that always remain'd 
with the Army. 

Tu E Scotiſh Army was then before Newark; and in 
his paſſage thither, he waited upon the King at Oxford ; 
and was confirm'd in what he had reaſon before to be 
* confident of, that it was abſolutely impoſſible ever to 
11 prevail with his Majeſty to give up the Church to the 
moſt impetuous Demands they could make, or to the 


as to any other conceſfions which might ſatisfy their 
Ambition or their Profit, which were always Power- 


ful and Irreſiſtible Spells upon that Party, he had ample 


greateſt neceſſity himſelf could be environ'd with; but 


| 


be miſchievous to the Marquis of Mountroſe ; 


] 


; 


| . . 
| unite to thoſe who might 


2 


he expected, and the Committee which preſided in the 


Authority and Commiſſion to comply with th 
extravagant Demands from Perſons like to make — 
what they undertook, except fuch Propoſitions as 


might 
» Whom 
the King refolv'd never to deſert, nor any who had 


joyn'd with and aſſiſted him; all which, he defird tg 
now be perſwaded to ſerye 
him. His Majelty, for his better information, recom. 
mended him to ſome Perſons who had then Command 
in the Scotiſh Army; of whole Affections and incling. 
tions to his Service, he had as much confidence, 3. 
leaſt, as he ought to have; and of their Credit, aud 
Courage, and Intereſt, a greater than was due to then 

Wren Montrevil came to the Army, and after he 
had endeayour'd to undeceive thoſe who had been per- 
ſwaded to believe, that a peremptory and obſtinate in. 
ſiſting upon the alteration of the Church Government 
(the expectation, and aſſurance whereof, had indeed 
hrſt enabled them to make that Expedition) would at 
laſt prevail over the King's Spirit, as it had done in Scar- 
land, he found thoſe in whom the Power, at leaſt the 
Command of the Army was, much more moderate chan 


Counſels, rather deviſing and projecting Expedient, 
how they might recede Rok the rigour of their for- 
mer Demands, than peremptory to adhere to them, 
and willing he ſhould believe that they ſtay'd for the 
coming of the Lord Chancellor out of Scotland, who 
was daily expected, before they would declare their 
Reſolution ; not that they were, for the preſent, with- 
out one, They were very much pleaſed that the King 
offer d, and defir'd to come to them, and remain in the 
Army with them, if he might be ſecured of a good te- 
ception for Himſelf, and for his Servants who ſhould 
attend him, and his Friends who ſhould refort to him; 
and the principal Officers of the Army ſpoke of that, 
as a thing they ſo much wiſhed, that it could be in 
no body's Power to hinder ir, if there were any who 
would attempt it; and they who had the greateſt 
Power in the Conduct of the moſt ſecret Counſels, took 
pains to be thought to have much franker Refolutions 
in that particular, than they thought yet ſeaſonable to 
expreſs in direct Undertakings; and imployed tholc 
who were known to be moſt entirely truſted by them, 
and ſome of thoſe who had been recommended to him 
by the King, to aſſure him that he might confidently 
adviſe his Majeſty to repair to the Army, upon the 
Terms himſelf had propos d; and that they would (end 
a good Body of their Horſe, to meet his Majelty at 
any place he ſhould appoint to Conduct him in ſafety 
to them. Upon which encouragement Montreril pre- 
pared a Paper to be ſign'd by himſelf, and ſent to the 
King as his Engagement; and ſhew'd it to thoſe wb» 
had been moſt clear to him in their Expreſſions of du- 
ty to the King; which, being approv'd by them, he 
ſent by the other who had appear d to him to be truſted 
by thoſe who were in the higheſt Truſt to be commu- 
nicated to them, who had in a manner excuſed them- 
ſelves for being ſo reſery'd towards him, as being ne- 
ceſſary in that conjuncture of their Affairs, when there 
eyidently appear'd to be the moſt Holtile jealouſy be 
tween the Independent Army and them. When the 
Paper was likewiſe return'd to him with approbation 
after their peruſal, he ſent it to the King; which Pa- 
per is here faithfully Tranſlated out of the Original. 
I Do promiſe in the Name of the King and Que" wy 
Regent (my Maſter and Miſtreſs) and by virtue o 
*the Powers that I have from their Majeſties, that! _ 
* the King of Great Britain ſhall put himſelf into the for 
* Scotiſh Army, he ſhall be there receiy'd as their Na. = 
«tural Sovereign ; and that he ſhall be with them in d ws! 
« freedom of his Conſcience and Honour; and that? 
e ſuch of his Subjects and Servants as ſhall be there 
« with him, ſhall be ſafely and honourably protected 5 
their Perſons; and that the ſaid Scots, ſhall really 
«and effectually joyn with the ſaid King of Great ** 
ce tain, and alſo receive all ſuch Perſons as ſhall cot? 
e in unto him, and joyn with them for his Maje)* 
«Preſervation: And that they ſhall protect all is Ma 
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4e jeſty will Command all thoſe under his obedience 
1 do the like to them; and that they ſnall employ 
« their Armies and Forces, to affiſt his Majeſty in the 
« procuring of a happy and well grounded Peace, for 
« be good of his Majeſty and his faid Kingdoms, and 
«in recovery of his Majeſty's juſt Rights. In witneſs 
« hereof 1 have hereunto put my Hand and Seal this 
cc firſt of April 1646. 2 

De Montrevil, Refident pour ſa Majeſtie tres 

Chretienne en Ecofſe. 0 


Mary days had nor paſſed after the ſending that 
Exprels, when he found ſuch Chagrin, and Tergiver- 
ſation, in fome of thoſe he had treated with; one Man 
denying what he had ſaid to himſelf, and another diſ- 
chiming the having given ſuch a Man Authority to ſay 
that from him which the other ſtill avow'd he had 
done ; that Montrevil thought himſelf obliged, with all 
ſpeed, to advertiſe his Majeſty of the foul change, and 
to diſſwade him from venturing his Perſon in the Power 
of ſuch Men; but the expreſs who carried that Letter, 
was taken Prifoner; and though he made his py 
and preſerv'd his Letter, he could not proceed in his 

ourney ; and was compelFd to return to him who 
ſent him; and by that time, he having inform'd the 
Committee, what he had done to vindicate himſelf 
from being made a Pr re by them to betray the 

King, and exprefled a deep reſentment of the injury 

done to the King his Maſter, and to himſelf, in their 

receding from what they had promiſed, they appear'd 

again to be of another Temper, and very much to de- 

fire his Majeſty's Preſence in the Army; and to that 

purpoſe, they promiſed, as an unanimous Reſolution, 
«That they would fend a conſiderable party of Horſe 
te to meet his Majeſty at Burton upon Trent; for that 
«they could not advance farther with the whole Par- 

ec ty; but that ſome Horſe ſhould be ſent ro wait upon 

«his Majeſty at Boſworth, which is the middle way 
e between Hurton and Harborough, whither they hoped 
« his own Horſe would be able to convey him ſecure- 
y; they deſired © The King to appoint the day, and 
they would not fail to be there. They wiſhed, 
That when their Troops ſhould meet his Majeſty, he 
«would tell them that he was going into Scotland; up- 
© on which, they would find themſelves obliged to at- 
tend him into their Army, without being able to 
*diſcover any thing of a Treaty; of which, the Par- 
*liament ought yet to receive no advertiſement : of 
all which Montrevil gave the King a very full and 
plain Narration, together with what he had written be- 
fore, by his Letter of the 15% of the ſame April, to 
Secretary Nicholas ; and, in the fame Letter, he in- 
form'd his Majeſty, © That they did not deſire that any 


*of thoſe Forces which had followed the King's Par- 


*ty, ſhould joyn with them, no nor ſo much as thoſe 
Horſe that ſhould have accompanied his Majelty , 
*ſhould remain in their Army with him: That they 
* had with much ado agreed, that the two Princes (for 
his Majeſty, upon Prince Rupert's humble ſubmiſſion, 
was reconciled to both his Nephews) © might follow 


the King, with ſuch other of his Servants as were not 
*excepted from pardon; and that they might ſtay 
"with his Majeſty until the Parliament of England 


*ſhould demand them; in which caſe they ſhould not 
*refuſe to deliver them; but that they would firſt fur- 
*niſh them with ſome means of getting beyond Seas. 
Taz King had propos d, That there might be a 
Union between them and the Marquis of Mountroſe; 
sand that his Forces might be joyn'd with their Army; 
which they had ſaid, They could not conſent to, with 
reference to the perſon of Mountroſe; who, after ſo 
much blood ſpilt by him of many of the greateſt Fa- 
*milies, they thought could not be ſafe among them: 
whereupon the King had declared, That he would 
" ſend him his Extraordinary Embaſſadour into Fance; 
which they appear d not to contradict, but had now 
changed their mind; of which Montrevil likewiſe gave 
2 Account in the fame Letter: © That they could 
t not give their conſent that the Marquis of Mountroſe 
5 ould go Embaſſadour into France, but into any other 
place, he might; and that they again, without li- 


left; of which We ſhall o 


© miting the time, inſiſted upon ſettling the Presby- 
*terian Government; and he concluded his Letter 
with theſe words, I will fay no more but this, that 
© his Majeſty and You know the Scots better than I do; 
„J repreſent theſe things nakedly to you, as I am 
* 9bliged to do; I have not taken upon me the boldneſs 
*to give any Council to his Majeſty ; yet if he hath 
*any other refuge, or means to make better Condi- 
*tions, I think he ought not to accept of theſe; but 
© if he fees all things deſperate every where elſe, and 
*that he and his Servants cannot be ſecure with his 
6e Parliament of England, I dare yet aſſure him, that 
*though He and his Servants may not be here with all 
* that ſatisfaction perhaps which he might deſire, yet 
*He eſpecially ſhall be as ſecure as poſſible. 

In another Letter dated the next day after (the 
16 of April) to the ſame Secretary, he hath theſe 
words; ©T have Orders from the Deputies of Scotland 
*to aſſure you, that they will not herein fail (which 
related to fending the Horſe. to meet his Majeſty ) 
i aſſoon as they ſhall know his day; and that the King 
*ſhall be receiv'd into the Army as hath been pro- 
*miſed; and that his Conſcience ſhall not be forced. 
And in the laſt Letter, which his Majeſty or the Secre- 
tary receiv'd from him, and which was dated the 204 
of April 1646, there are theſe words, © They tell me 
*they will do more than can be exprefled ; but let not 
* his Majeſty hope for any more than I ſend him word 
*of; that he may not be deceiv'd; and let him take 
*his meaſures aright; for certainly the Enterpriſe is 
„full of danger: yet, in the ſame Letter, he ſays the 
* diſpoſition of the Chiefs of the Scotiſh Army is ſuch 
*as the King can deſire; they begin to draw off their 
*Troops towards Burton, and the hindring his Ma- 
* jeſty from falling into the hands of the Engliſh is of 
*{o great Importance to them, that it cannot be be- 
* liev'd but that they will do all that lies in their Power 
*to hinder it. 

THrrs was the procceding of Monſieur Montreyil in 
that whole Tranſaction; and if he were too Sanguine 
upon his firſt Converſation with the Officers of the 
Scotiſh Army, and ſome of the Committee, and when 
he ſign'd that Engagement upon the firſt of April, he 
made haſte to retract that confidence, and was in all 
his diſpatches afterwards Phlegmatick enough; and, 
after his Majeſty had put himſelf into their hands, he 
did honeſtly and ſtoutly charge all the particular Per- 


{ons with the Promiſes and Engagements they had given 


to him, and did all he could to make the Cardinal 
ſenſible of the Indignity that was offer'd to that Crown 
in the violation of thoſe Promiſes, and Engagements; 
which was the reaſon of his being Commanded to re- 
turn Home, aſſoon as the King came to New-Caſtle ; 
leſt his too keen reſentment might irritate the Scots, 
and make it appear to the Parliament how far France 
was engaged in that whole Negotiation; which the 
Cardinal had no mind ſhould appear to the World; 
and there can be no doubt, but that the Cautions and 
Animadverſions which the King receiv'd from Montre- 
vil after his Engagement would === diverted him from 
that Enterpriſe, if his Majeſty had diſcern d any other 
courſe to take, that had been preferable even to the 
hazard that he ſaw he muſt undergo with the Scots; but 
he was clearly deſtitute of any other Refuge. Every 
day brought the News of the loſs of ſome Garriſon; 
and as Oxford was already block'd up at a Jiſtance by 
thoſe Horſe which Fairfax had fent out of the Welt to 
that purpoſe, or to wait upon the King, and follow 
him — if he ſhould remove out of Oxford ; ſo he 
had ſoon reduced Exeter, and ſome other Garriſons in 
Deyon-ſhire. The Governours then, when there was no 
viſible and apparent hope of being Reliev'd, thought 
that they might deliver up their Garriſons before they 
were preſſed with the laſt Extremities, that they mighr 
obtain the better Condition; and yet it was obſerv'd 
that better and more honourable Conditions were not 
given to any, than to thoſe who kept the Places they 
were truſted with, till they had not one days Victual 
— more hereafter. By 
this means Fairfax was within three days of Oxford be- 
fore the King left it, or fully refoly'd what to do. 
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H 1s Majeſty had before ſent to Two Eminent Com- 
manders of Name, who had block'd up the Town at a 
diſtance, © That if they would paſs their words (how 
ſlender a ſecurity ſoever, from ſuch Men who had 
broken ſo many Oaths, for the Safety of the King) 
« That they would immediately Conduct him to the 


Parliament, he would have put himſelf into their hands; 


for he was yet perſwaded to think ſo well of the City 
of London, that he would not have been unwilling to 
have found himſelf there ; but thoſe Officers would ſub- 
mit to no ſuch Engagements; and great care was taken 
to have ſtrict Guards round about London, that he might 
not get thither. What ſhould the King do? There 
was one thing moſt formidable to him, which he was 
reſoly'd to avoid, that was, to be incloſed in Oxford, and 
ſo to be given up, or taken, when the Town ſhould be 
Surrender'd, as a Priſoner to the Independents Army; 
which he was advertiſed from all hands, would treat 
him very Barbarouſly. | 

Ix this perplexity, he choſe rather to commit him- 
ſelf to the Scotiſh Army; which yet he did not truſt ſo 
far as to give them notice of his Journey, by ſending 
for a Party of their Horſe to meet him, as they had 
profer'd ; but early in the Morning, upon the 27 day 
of April, he went out of Oxford, attended only by John 
Aſpburnham, and a Divine (one Hudſon ) who under- 
ſtood the By-ways as well as the Common, and was in- 
deed a very skilful Guide. In this Equipage he left 
Oxford on a Monday, leaving thoſe of his Council in Ox- 
ford who were privy to his going out, not inform'd whe- 
ther he would go to the Scotifh Army, or get private- 
ly into London, and lye there conceal'd, till he might 
chooſe that which was beſt; and it was generally be- 
liey'd, that he had not within himſelf at that time a 
fixt Reſolution what he would do; which was the more 
credited becauſe it was nine days after his leaving Ox- 
ford, before it was known where the King was; inſo- 
much as Fairfax, who came before it the fifth day after 
his Majeſty was gone, was fat down, and had made his 
Circumvallation about Oxford, before he knew that the 
King was in the Scotiſh Army; but the King had waſted 
that time in ſeveral Places; whereof ſome were Gen- 
tlemens Houſes ( where he was not unknown, though 
untaken notice of) purpoſely to be inform'd of the 
condition of the Marquis of Mountroſe, and to find 
ſome ſecure paſſage that he might get to him; which 
he did rand, ya deſire ; but in the end, went into 
the Scotiſh Army before Newark, and ſent for Montreyil 
to come to him. 

IT was very early in the Morning when the King 
went to the General's Lodging, and diſcover'd himſelf 
to him ; who either was, or ſeem'd to be, exceedingly 
ſurpriſed, and confounded at his Majeſty's preſence ; 
— knew not what to ſay; but preſently gave notice 
of it to the Committee, who were no leſs perplexed, 
An expreſs was preſently ſent to the Parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, to inform them of the unexpected News, as 
a thing the Scots had not the leaſt imagination of. The 
Parliament were fo diſorder'd with the Intelligence, 
that at firſt they reſolvd to Command their General 
to raiſe the Siege before Oxford, and to march with all 
Expedition to Newark; but the Scotiſh Commiſſioners 
at London, diverted them from that, by aſſuring them 
* That all their Orders would meet with an abſolute 
Obedience in their Army: ſo they made a ſhort diſ- 

atch to chem, in which it was evident that they be- 
lier d the King had gone to them by Invitation, and 
not out of his own free Choice; and implying, © That 
te they ſhould ſhortly receive farther direction from 
e them; and in the mean time, That they ſhould 
carefully watch that his Majeſty did not diſpoſe him- 
*{elf to go ſome whither elſe. The great care in the 
Army, was, that there might be only reſpect and good 
manners ſhew'd towards the King, without any thing 
of affection or dependence; and therefore the General 
never ask d the Word of him, or any Orders, nor, wil- 
lingly, ſuffer d the Officers of the Army to reſort to, 
or to have any diſcourſe with his Majeſty. Montrevil 
was ill look d upon, as the Man who had brought this 
inconvenience upon them without their conſent; but 


he was not frighted from owning and declaring what 


| 


« Caſtle and London, that he could not make any longer "al 


had paſſed between them, what they had promiſed, and 
what they were engaged to do. However, though the 
King liked not the treatment he receiv'd, he was not 
without apprehenſion, that Fairfax might be forthyirh 
appointed to decline all other Enterpriſes, and to brin 
himſelf near the Scotiſb Army, they being too near to. 
gether already; and therefore he forthwith gave order 
to the Lord Bellaſis to Surrender Newark, that the Sc u., 
might march Northward ; which they refoly'd to do. 4 
and he giving up that place, which he could have ge. j;" 
fended for ſome Months longer from that Enemy up- view, 
on honourable Conditions, that Army with great Ex. Pe. 
pedition march'd towards New-Caſtle ; which the King nu 
was glad of, though their behaviour to him was (till the = 
ſame; and great ſtrictneſs uſed that he might not con. W. 
fer with any Man who was not well known tc them — 
much leſs receive Letters from any. * © 

Ir was an obſervation in that time, that the firſt pub- 
lining of extraordinary News was from the Pulyir, 
and by the Preacher's Text, and his manner of diſcourſe 
upon it, the Auditors might judge, and commonly fore- 
ſaw, what was like to be next done in the Parliament or 
Council of State. The firſt Sermon that was Preach'd 
before the King, after the Army roſe from Newark tb 
march Northwards, was upon the 19h Chap. of the 11. 
Book of Samuel, the 41, 42, and 43. verſes. 


41. And behold, all the Men of Iſrael came to the King 
and ſaid unto the King , Why have our Brethren the 
Men of Fudah ſtolen thee away, and have brought the 
King and his Houſhold, and all David's Men with hin 
over Jordan? 

42. And all the Men of Fudah anſwered the Men of || 
rael, Becauſe the King is near of kin to us; whereſore 
then be ye angry for this matter? have we eaten at all 
of the King's coſt ? or hath he given us any gift? 

43. And the Men of Iſrael anſwered the Men of Judah, 
and ſaid, We have ten parts in the King, and we have 
alſo more right in David than ye : why then (id ye 
deſpiſe us that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in brin- 
ing back our King? and the words of the Men of Ju- 
dah were fiercer than the words of the Men of Iſrael, 


Uron which words the Preacher gave Men cauſe 
to believe, that now they had gotten their King, they 
reloly'd to keep him, and to adhere to him. But his 
Majeſty came no ſooner to New-Caſtle, than both Mon- . 
fieur Montrevil was reſtrain d from having any confe- ,4..i 
rence with him, and M Aſbburnham was adviled © To fn 
* ſhift for himſelf, or elſe that he ſhould be deliver'd 
up to the Parliament; and both the one, and the 
other, were come to Paris when the Queen ſent thoſe 
Lords to haſten the Prince's remove from Ferſey. 

Wu x thoſe Lords, with their great Train, came T** 
to Ferſey, which was towards the end of June, they — 
brought with them a Letter from the Queen to the -* 
Prince; in which ſhe told him, © That ſhe was now ful- ju 
«ly fatisfied, from the Intelligence ſhe had from Neu 


*reſidence in Ferſey, without apparent danger of falling 1 
*into the E22 hands; TO if he ſhould con- 

*rinue there, all poſſible attempts would be ſuddainly 
* made, as well by Treachery as by Force to get his 
e Perſon into their Power; and therefore, her Majeſty 
«did poſitively require him, to give immediate Obe- 
ce dience to the King's Commands, mention'd in the 
«Letter which he had lately ſent by St Dudley Wy 
(which is ſet out before) “and reiterated in a Letter 
dc which ſhe had ſince receiv'd from the King by Mon- 
ce ſieur Montrevil. Her Majeſty faid, © That ſhe had thc 
« oreateſt aſſurance from the Crown of France, that pol- 
*{ibly could be given, for his honourable reception, 
and full liberty to continue there, and to depart from 
te thence, at his pleaſure; and ſhe engaged her oun 
* word, that whenever his Council ſhould find it fit for 
c him to go out of France, ſhe would never oppole t; 
*and that during his reſidence in that Kingdom, 4 

<* matters of Importance which might concern himſel, 
*or relate to his Majeſty's Affairs ſhould be debared 
*and reſoly'd by hinaſelf and the Council, in fuch man, 
*ner as they ought to have been, if he had en 
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call d; and when they came together, the Lords Fer- 


„au and to the Kingdom, for any reſolution his Highnels 
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« in England, or in Ferſey: and concluded, © That he 
«ould make all poſſible haſte to her. 

Tus Lords which arriv'd with this diſpatch from 
her Majeſty, had no imagination that there would have | 
been any queſtion of his Highneſs's complyance with 
the Queen 5 Command ; and therefore, aſſoon as they 
had kils'd the Prince's hand, which was in the After- 
noon, they defir'd that the Council might preſently be 
mn, Digby, and Wentworth, being likewiſe preſent, and 
ring in the Council, they deſired the Prince © That 
«his Mother's Letter might be read ; and then, fince 
« they conceiv d there could be no debate upon his 
cc Highneſs's yielding Obedience to the Command of 
«rhe King and Queen, that they might only conſider 
« of the day when he might begin his Journey, and of 
« the order he would obſerve in it. The Lords of the 
Council repreſented to the Prince, © That they were 
«he only Þerſons that were accountable to the King, 


«hould take, and for the Conſequence thereof; and 
« that the other Lords who were preſent, had no Title 
eto deliver their advice, or to be preſent at the de- 
« hate, they being in no degree reſponſible for what 
« his Highneſs ſhould reſolve to do; and therefore de- 
« ſir d that the whole matter might be debated ; the 
« State of the King's preſent Condition underſtood as 
ce far as it might be; and the Reaſons conſider d which 
e made it Counſellable for his Highneſs to repair into 
« Fy-auce, and what might be ſaid againſt it; and the 
« rather, becauſe it was very notorious that the King 
«had given no poſitive direction in the Point, but up- 
«on a Suppoſition that the Prince could not remain 
*ſecure in Ferſey ; which was likewiſe the ground of 
«the Queen's laſt Command; and which they believ'd 
« had no Foundation of Reaſon; and that his Reſidence 
© there might be very unqueſtionably ſafe, This be- 
got ſome warmth, and contradiction berween Perſons 
inſomuch as the Prince thought it very neceſſary to 
ſuſpend the debate till the next day, to the end that 
by ſeveral and private Conferences together between 
the Lords who came from Paris, and thoſe who were 
in Ferſey, they might convert, or confirm each other 
in the ſame opinions; at leaſt that the next debate 
might be free from Paſſion and Unkindneſs; and fo the 
Council roſe, and the ſeveral Lords betook themſelves 
to ule the ſame Arguments, or ſuch as they thought 
more agreeable to the ſeveral Perſons, as the Lord 
Digby had before done to his Friend, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs. 

Tus next day when they were called together, tlie 
Lord Capel gave an account of all that had paſs'd with 
the Queen from the time that the Lord Colepepper and 
he came thither; and © That the reaſons they had car- 
*ried from the Prince, had fo far prevailed with the 
Queen, that her Majeſty reſoly'd to take no final re- 
*folution till ſhe receiv'd farther Advertiſement of the 
King's pleaſure ; and he did not think that the in- 
* formation ſhe had receiv'd from Monſieur Montrevil, 
had weight enough to produce the quick reſolution 
"it had done: that he thought it ſtill moſt abſolutely 
neceſſary, to receive the King's poſitive Command 
before the Prince ſhould remove out of his Majelty's 
x own Dominions; there being no ſhadow of cauſe to 
2 ſuſpect his ſecurity there: That he had then offer'd 
to the Queen, that he would himſelf make a Journey 
to Neu.-Caſtle to receive his Majeſty's Commands; 
and that he now made the ſame offer to the Prince; 
and becauſe it did appear that his Majeſty was very 
: ſtrictly guarded, id that Perſons did not eaſily find 
Acceſs to him, and that his own Perſon might be 
[ ſeiſed upon in his Journey thither, or his ſtay there, 
ort his return back, and fo his Highneſs might be 
dilappointed of the information he expected, and re- 
main ſtill in the ſame uncertainty as to a reſolution, 
a he did 1 and conſent to, as his opinion, that 
at he did not return again to Ferſey within the ſpace 
of one Month, the Prince ſhould reſolve to remove 

into France, if in the mean time ſuch preparatories 


— — 


» — 


. Vere made there, as he thought were neceflary, and | 
Pere yet defective. | 


H ſaid, © He had been lately at Paris by the Prince's 
Command; and had receiv'd many Graces from the 
„Queen, who had vouchſafed to impart all her own 
*Reaſons for the Prince's remove, and the grounds 
© for the confidence ſhe had of the Affections of France; 
but, that he did ſtill wonder, if the Court of France 
had ſo great a deſire, as was pretended, that the 
„Prince of Wales ſhould repair thither, that in the 
*two Months time his Highneſs had been in Ferſey, 
they had never ſent a Gentleman to ſee him, and to 
**1nvite him to come thither; nor had theſe who came 
*now from the Queen, brought ſo much as a Paſs for 
* him to come into France: That he could not but ob- 
* ſerve, that all We had hitherto propoſed to our ſelves 
from France, had proved in no degree anſwerable to 
ur wa Peer as the five thouſand Foot, which 
We had expected in the Weſt before the Prince came 
*from thence; and that We had more reaſon to be 
jealous now than ever, ſince it had been by the advice 
*of France, that the King had now put himſelf into 
*the hands of the Scots; and therefore We ought to 
be the more watchful in the diſpoſing the Perſon of 
**the Prince by their advice likewiſe. He concluded, 
That he could not give his advice, or conlent, that 
*the Prince ſhould repair into France, till the King's 
* pleaſure. might be known, or ſuch other circumſtances 


might be provided in France, as had been hitherto 
ce neglected. 


Tre Lord Digby and the Lord Fermyn wonder d 3 


very much, © That there ſhould be any doubt of the L vigby 
* Aﬀections of Fance, or that it ſhould be believ'd that «nd Lord 


Jermyn 
for it. 


*the Queen could be deceiv'd, or not well enough in- 
*form'd in that particular: They related many parti- 
culars which had paſſed between the Cardinal and them 
in poſe Conference, and the great profeſſions of Af- 
** tection he made to the King, They ſaid, © That the 
*Embaſſadour who was now appointed to go thither, 
cas choſen by the Queen her ſelf; and had no other 
ͤInſtructions 5 

iche was not to ſtay there above a Month; at the end 
* of which he was to denounce War againſt the Parlia- 
* ment, if they did not comply with ſuch Propoſitions 
eas he made; and ſo to return; and then, that there 
*ſhould be an Army of thirty thouſand Men imme- 
*diately Tranſported into England, with the Prince of 
*Wales in the head of them; and the Embaſſadour 
*was already gone from Paris, but was not to Embark 
*till he ſhould firſt receive Advertiſement that the 
* Prince of Wales was Landed in France; for that France 
* had no reaſon to intereſt themſelves ſo far in the 
*King's Quarrel, if the Prince of Wales ſhould refuſe 
*to venture his Perſon with them; or, it may be, en- 
< gage againſt them upon another Intereſt, 

Tu xy therefore beſought the Prince, and the Lords, 
That they would conſider well, whether he would 
ce diſappoint his Father and Himſelf of ſo great Fruit 
eas they were even ready to Gather, and of which they 
*could not be diſappointed but by unſeaſonable Jea- 
te louſies of the Integrity of France, and by delaying 
*to give them ſatisfaction in the remove of the Prince 
*from Ferſey. 

Tus E Arguments preſs'd with all the aſſurance 
imaginable, by Perſons of that near Truſt and Confi- 
dence with the King, who were not like to be deceiv'd 
Themſelves, nor to have any purpoſe to deceive the 
Prince, wrought ſo far with his Highneſs, that he de- 
clared © He would comply with the Commands of the 
© Queen, and forthwith remove into Fance; which 


being reſolv'd, he'wiſh'd © There might be no more The Prince 


«debate upon that point, but that they would all pre- 


* pare to go with him, and that there might be as France. 


*oreat an Unity in their Counſels, as had hitherto al- 
« ways been. 5 

Tris lo poſitive Declaration of the Prince of his 
own Reſolution, made all farther Arguments againſt it 
not only uſeleſs but indecent; and therefore they re- 


plied not to that Point, yet every Man of the Council, Al but one 
the Lord Colepepper only excepted, beſought his High- 
| neſs © That he would give them his Pardon, if they and f 
« did not farther wait upon him; for they conceiv'd . 


«their Commiſſion to be now at an end; and that they 
6 © their 


ut what ſhe had given him; and that - 
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te could not aſſume any Authority by it to themſelves, | 
« if they waited upon him into France ; nor expect that 
«their Counſels there ſhould be hearken'd unto, when 
* they were now rejected. And fo, after fome ſharp 
replies between the Lords of different Judgments, 
which made the Council break up the ſooner, they who 
reſoly'd not to go into France, took their leaves of the 
Prince, and kits'd his hand; his Highneſs then de- 
claring, That he would be gone the next day by five 
« of the Clock in the Morning, though the crols Winds, 
and want of ſome Proviſions which were neceſſary for 
the Journey detained him there four or five days 
longer; during which time, the Diſſenting Lords every 
day waited upon him, and were received by him very 
graciouſly; his Highneſs well knowing and expreſſing 
to them à confidence, in their Affections, and that they 
would be ſure to wait upon him, whenever his occa- 
ſions ſhould be ready for their Service. But between 
them and the other Lords, there grew by degrees ſo 
great a ſtrangeneſs, that, the laſt day, they did not ſo 
much as ſpeak to each other; they who came from the 
Queen taking it very ill, that the others had preſumed 
to diſſent from what her Majeſty had fo poſitively com- 
manded. And though they neither loved their Per- 
ſons, nor cared for their Company, and without doubt, 
if they had gone into France, would have made them 
quickly weary of theirs; yet, in that Conjuncture, — 
believ'd that the Diſſent and Separation of all thoſe 
Perſons who were truſted by the King with rhe Per- 
ſon of the Prince, would blaſt their Counſel, and weigh 
down the ſingle poſitive Determination of the Queen 
her ſelf. 

Ox the other ſide, the others did not think they were 
treated in that manner as was due to Perſons ſo en- 
truſted; but that in truth many ill Conſequences would 
reſult from that ſuddain 2 of the Prince out 
of the King's Dominions, where his reſidence might 
have been ſecure in reſpect of the Affairs of England; 
where, beſides the Garriſons of Silly and Pendennis 

which might always be reliev'd by Sea) there remain'd | 
{till within his Majeſty's Obedience, Oxford, Worceſter 
Wallingford, Ludlow, and ſome other places of leſs 
name; which, upon any diviſions among themſelves, 
that were naturally to be expected, might have turn'd 
the Scale: Nor did they know, of what ill Conſequence 
it might be to the King, that in ſuch a Conjuncture 
the Prince ſhould be removy'd, when it might be more 
Counſellable that he ſhould appear in Scotland. 

MoRkEOveR, MF" Aſhburnham's opinion, which he 
had deliver'd to the Lord Capel, wrought very much 
upon them; for that a Man ſo entirely truſted by the 
King, who had ſeen him as lately as any Body, ſhould 
bring no dire&ions from his Majeſty to his Son, and 
that he ſhould believe, that it was fitter for the Prince 
to ſtay in Ferſey than to remove into France, till his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure was better underſtood, confirm'd them 
in the judgment they had deliver d. 

Bor there was another reaſon that prevailed with 
thoſe who had been made Privy to it, and which our 
of Duty to the Queen, they thought not fit to publiſh, 
or inſiſt upon; it was the Inſtructions given to Blew: 
(and which too much manifeſted the irreſolution her 
Majeſty had) not to inſiſt upon what they well knew 
the King would never depart from; for, though that 
Embaſſadour was required to do all he could to per- 
ſwade the Presbyterians to joyn with the King's Party, 
and not to inſiſt upon the deſtruction of the Church, 
yet if he found that could not be compaſſed, He was 
to preſs, as the advice of the King his Maſter, his Ma- 
jeſty to part with the Church, and to ſatisfy the Preſ- 

yterians in that point, as the advice of the Queen his 
Wife, and of his own Party ; which method was after- 
wards obſery'd and purſued by Bellievre ; which thoſe 
Lords perfectly abhorr'd ; and thought not fit ever to 
concur in, or to be privy to thoſe Counſels that had 
begun, and were to carry on that Confuſion. 

W1THIN a day or two after the Prince's departure 
from Ferſey, the Earl of Berk-ſhire left it likewiſe, and 
went for England; the Lords Capel, Hopton, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, remain'd together in Fer- 


juncture to appear again in his Majeſty's Service, of all 


ſey to expect the King's pleaſure, and to attend a con- 


which they found an opportunity to inform hi 
jeſty, who very well all that a 2 


done according to the ſincerity of their hearts; yes a; 
believe, that if they had likewiſe waited A 


Prince into France, they might have been g * 


prevented or diverted thoſe violent Preſſures, which 


were afterwards made upon him from thence and 
gave him more diſquiet than he ſuffer d from ll th. 


Inſolence 5 N exp on 

IN a word, if the King's Fortune had been f. 
to be conducted by any fixt Rules of policy A- 
cretion, and if the current towards his deſtruction had 
not run with ſuch a Torrent, as carried down all ob- 
ſtructions of Sobriety and Wiſdom, and made the . 
fuſion inevitable, it is very probable that this ſo ſud. 
dain remove of the Prince from erſey with all the (ir- 
cumſtances thereof, might have been look d upon, and 
Cenſured with Severity, as an Action that ſwerv'd from 
that 1 which by the fundamental Rules of po- 
licy had been long eſtabliſh'd ; but by the fatal and 
prodigious Calamities which follow'd, all Counſel, of 
wiſe and unwiſe Men proving equally unſucceſsful, the 
Memory of what had paſſed before, grew to be the 
leſs thought upon and conſider d. 

WHrirsT theſe things were thus Tranſacted in other * 
Parts, the K ing remain d yet in the Scotiſh Army; that rw 
People behaving themſelves in ſuch a manner, that 
moſt Men believ'd they would never have parted with — 
his Majeſty till a full Peace had been made. The Pi- 
liament made many ſharp Inſtances, © That the King 
te might be deliver d into their hands; and that the 
* Scotiſh Army would return into their own Country 
* having done what they were ſent for, and the War 
being at an end. To which the Council of Scotland 
ſeem'd to Anſwer with Courage enough, and inſiſted 
moſt on thoſe Arguments of the King's legal Rights, 
which had been, in all his Majeſty's Declarations, urged 
againſt the Parliaments proceedings; and which indeed 
could never be Anſwer'd; and as much condemn'd 
Them, as the Parliament. 

In the mean time, though the King receiy'dall out- 
ward Reſpect, he was in truth in the condition of 2 
Priſoner; no Servant whom he could Truſt ſuffer d to 
come to him; and though many Perſons of Quality 
who had ſerv'd the King in the War, when they ſaw 


the reſolute Anſwers made by the Scots, © That they 


ve neither would nor could compel their King to return 
to the Parliament, if his Majeſty had no mind to do 
*ſo, repaired to Neu-Caſtle, where his Majeſty was, 
*yet none of them were ſuffer d to ſpeak to him; nor 
could he receive from, or ſend any Letter tothe Queen 
or Prince; and yet the Scots obſery'd all diſtances, and 
perform'd all the Ceremonies as could have been ex- 
pected if they had indeed treated him as their King; 
and made as great profeſſion to him of their Duty and 
good purpoſes, © Which they ſaid they would manifeſt 
cc aſſoon as it ſhould be ſeaſonable; and then his Ser- 
cc vants, and Friends ſhould repair to him with all Li. 
<berty, and be well receiv d: and as they endearour 
to perſwade the King to expect this from them, ſo they 
prevailed with many Officers of that Army, and ſome 
of the Nobility, to believe that they meant well, but 
that it was not yet time to diſcover their Intentions. _ 
Tuus they prevailed with the King to ſend his po- hl 
ſitive Orders to the Marquis of Mountroſe, who had ts 
indeed done Wonders, to lay down his Arms, and to g 
leave the Kingdom; till when, they pretended they giz 
could not declare for his Majeſty : and this was cone 1 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, and by a particular Meſlen- 
ger known and truſted, that the Marquis obeyed, al 
tranſported himſelf into France. 412 
Tue x they employ'd their Alexander Henderſon, and nai 
their other Clergy, to perſwade the King to conſent ww 
to the Extirpation of Epiſcopacy in England, as he ha oi 
in Scotland; and it was, and is ſtill beliey'd that if his 
Majeſty would haye been induced to have ſatisfied ,,us 
them in that particular, they would either have bag 
Party in the Parliament at Weſtminſter to have been 14 
tified therewith, or that they would thereupon _ 
declar'd for the King, and have preſently joyn'd * 
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al Party in all places for his Majeſty's defence. 
— p 6 King is ea rm Fs 70 buy his Peace 
at ſo Prophane and Sacrilegious a Price as was demand- 
ed; and he was ſo much too hard for M* Henderſon in 
che Argamentation (as appears by the Papers that paſ- 
ſed between them, which were ſhortly after Commu- 
nicated to the World) that the old Man himſelf was 
ſo far Convinced, and Converted, that he had a very 
deep ſenſe of the miſchief he had himſelf been the Au- 
thor of, or too much contributed to, and lamented it 
to his neareſt Friends, and Confidents; and died of 
ef, and heart-broken, within a very ſhort time after 


departed from his Majeſty. 
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E the French Embaſſadour, who was ſent from Paris after 
E the Prince arriv'd there, and by whom the Cardinal 
had promiſed to preſs the Parliament ſo imperiouſly, 
and to denounce a War againſt them if they refus'd to 
jeld to what was reaſonable towards an Agreement 
E with the King, came to his Majeſty, after he had 
ent ome time at London in all the low Application 
a — to the Parliament that can be imagin'd, without any 
mention of the King with any tenderneſs, as if his In- 
2 tereſt were at all conſider d by the King his Maſter, and 
without any conſultation with thoſe of his Majelty's 
Party; who were then in London, and would have been 
very ready to have adviſed with him. But he choſe 
rather to converle with the 2 Leaders of the 
presbyterian Party in the Parliament, and with the Sco- 
% Commiſſioners; from whoſe Information he took 
all his Meaſures; and they aſſured him, That nothing 
«could be done for the King, except he would give 
«yp the Church; extirpate Epiſcopacy; and grant all 
«the Lands belonging to Cathedral Churches to ſuch 
« []ſes as the Parliament ſhould adviſe ; ſo that, when 
he came to the King, he preſs d him very earneltly to 
that Condeſcention. 

Bur, beſides the matter propoſed, in which his Ma- 
jeſty was unmoveable, he had no eſteem of an jag 
the Embaſſadour ſaid to him, having too late diſcover' 
the little affection the Cardinal had for him, and which 
he had too much relied upon. For, as hath been al- 
ready (aid, by his advice, and upon his undertaking and 
aſſurance that his Majeſty ſhould be well receiv'd in the 
Scotiſh Army, and that they would be firm to his Inte- 
reſt, his Majeſty had ventur'd to put himſelf into their 
hands; and he was no ſooner there, than all they with 
whom Montrevil had Treated, diſavow'd their under- 
taking what the King had been inform'd of; and though 
the Envoy did avow, and juſtify, what he had inform'd 
the King, to the Faces of the Perſons, who had given 
their Engagements, the Cardinal choſe rather to Re- 
call, and Diſcountenance the Miniſter of that Crown, 
than to enter into any Expoſtulation with the Parlia- 
ment, or the Scots. 

Tux Embaſſadour, by an Expreſs, quickly inform d 
the Cardinal that the King was too reſerv'd in giving 
the Parliament ſatisfaction; and therefore wiſnied, That 
ſome Body might be ſent over, who was like to have 
*{o much credit with his Majeſty as to perſwade him 
*to what was neceſſary for his Service. Upon which, 
the Queen, who was never adviſed by thoſe who either 

underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, conſulted with 
alan thoſe about her; and ſentS* William D'avenant, an honeit 
fie Man, and a Witty, but in all reſpects inferior to ſuch 
A Truſt, with a Letter of credit to the King (who knew 
im the Perſon well enough under another Character than 
was like to give him much credit in the Argument in 
which he was intruſted) although her Majeſty had like- 
viſe other ways declared her opinion to his Majeſty, 

That he ſhould part with the Church for his Peace 
and Security. 

SIR William D'avenant had, by the countenance of 
the French Embaſſadour, caſy admiſſion to the King; 
who heard him patiently all he had to ſay, and an- 
wer d him in that manner that made it evident he was 
not pleaſed with the advice. When he found his Ma- 
jeſty unſatisfied, and that he was not like to conſent 
to what was fo earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe ad- 
vice he was ſent, who underyalued all thoſe ſcruples of 
Conſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was ſtrongly 


Wals the King ſtayed at Neu/-Caſtle, Bellievre 


poſſeſs d with, he took upon himſelf the confidence to 
ofter ſome Reaſons to the King to induce him to yield 
to what was propos'd; and, among other things, ſaid, 
*It was the advice and opinion of all his Friends; his 
Majeſty asking, What Friends? and he anſwering, 
that it was the opinion of the Lord Fermyn; the King 
ſaid, © That the Lord Fermyn did not underſtand an 

thing of the Church, The other ſaid, the Lord Cole- 
pepper was of the ſame mind. The King ſaid, Cole- 
* pepper had no Religion: and asked, Whether the 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer was of that mind? to 
which he anſwer'd, He did not know; for that he 
*was not there, and had deſerted the Prince: and 
thereupon, ſaid ſomewhat from the Queen of the diſ- 
pleaſure ſhe had conceiv'd againſt the Chancellor; to 
which the King faid, © The Chancellor was an honeſt 
Man, and would never defert Him, nor the Prince, 
*nor the Church; and that he was ſorry he was not 
* with his Son; but that his Wife was miſtaken : D'ave- 
nant then offering ſome reaſons of his own, in which he 
mention d the Church ſlightingly, as if it were not of 
Importance enough to weigh down the benefit that 
would attend the Conceſſion, his Majeſty was tranſ- 
ported with ſo much indignation, that he gave him a 
ſharper reprehenſion than was uſual for him to give to 
any other Man ; and forbid him to preſume to come 
again into his Preſence. Whereupon the poor Man, 
who had in truth very good Affections, was cxceeding- 
ly dejected, and afflicted; and return d into France, to 
ie an Account of his ill Succeſs to thoſe who ſent 

im. 

As all Men's expectations from the Courage and 
Activity of the French Embaſſadour in England, were 
thus fruſtrated, by his mean and low Carriage both to- 
wards the Parliament and at New-Caſtle, ſo all the pro- 
feſſions which had been made of reſpect and tenderneſs 
towards the Prince of Wales, when his Perſon ſhould 
once appear in France, were as unworthily diſappoint- 


ed. The Prince had been above two Months with the we prince”, 
Queen his Mother, before any notice was taken of his «mn 


when be 
C 


being in Fance, by the leaſt Meſſage ſent from the 
Court to Congratulate his arrival there; but that time France. 
was ſpent in debating the Formalities of his Reception; 

how the King ſhould treat him? and how he ſhould 
behave himſelf towards the King ? whether he ſhould 

take place of Monſieur the King's Brother and what 

kind of Ceremonies ſhould be obſery'd between the 
Prince of Wales and his Uncle the Duke of Orleans ? 

and many ſuch other particulars; in all which they 

were reſolv'd to give the Law themſelves; and which 

had been fitter to have been adjuſted in Ferſey, before 

he put himſelf into their Power, than diſputed after- 
wards in the Court of France; from which there could 

be then no Appeal. 

Tu RE can be no doubt but that the Cardinal, who 
was the ſole Miniſter of State, and directed all that was 
to be done, and dictated all that was to be ſaid, did 
think the preſence of the Prince' there of the higheſt 
importance to their affairs; and did all that was in his 
Power, to perſwade the Queen that it was as neceſſary 
for the affairs of the King her Husband, and of her 
Majeſty : but now that work was over, and the Perſon 
of the Prince brought into their power, withour the 
leaſt publick Act or Ceremony to invite him thither, 
it was no leſs his care that the Parliament in England, 
and the Officers of the Army, whom he fear d more than 
the Parliament, ſhould believe that the Prince came 
thither without their wiſh, and in truth againſt their 
will; that the Crown of France could not refuſe to 
interpoſe, and mediate, to make up the difference be- 
tween the Parliament and the Scotiſh Nation, and that 
the Kingdoms might be reſtored to Peace; but that 
when they had perform'd that Office of Mediation, they 
had perform d their Function; and that they would no 
more preſume to take upon them to judge berween the 
Parliament and the Scots, than they had done between 
the King and the Parliament; and that fince the Prince 
had come to the Queen his Mother, from which they 
could not reaſonably reſtrain him, it ſhould not be at- 
tended with any prejudice to the Peace of England; nor. 


ſhould he there find any means, or aſſiſtance, to diſturb 
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The Ring, 


upon the 


_ viſed the King, and prevailed with him; to ſend Or- 
ſends Order; ders to the Governour of Oxford to make conditions, 
for the Su- and to ſurrender that place (where his Son the Duke 


render of 


Oxford and Of Jork was, and all the Council) into the hands of 
al bi other Fairfax, who with his Arm 


Garriſons. 


it. And it was beliey'd by thoſe who ſtood at no great 
diſtance from affairs, that the Cardinal then laid the 
Foundation for that Friendſhip which was ſhortly after 
built up between him and Cromwell, by promiſing 
«© That they ſhould receive leſs inconvenience by the 
ce Prince's remaining in France, than if he were in =y 
« other part of Europe. And it can hardly be believ'd, 
with how little reſpe& they treated him during the 
whole time of his ſtay there. They were very careful 
that he might not be look'd upon as ſupported by 
them either according to his Dignity, or for the main- 
renance of his Family; but a mean addition to the Pen- 
fon which the Queen had before, was made to her 
Majeſty, without any mention of the Prince her Son; 
who was wholly to Aren upon her Bounty, without 
power to gratify and oblige any of his own Servants; 
that they like wie might depend only upon the Queen's 
goodneſs and favour, and ſo behave themſelves ac- 
cordingly. 

Wu the Scots had ſecured the Peace and quiet 
of their own Country, by Disbanding the Forces under 
the Marquis of Mountroſe, and by his Tranſporting him- 
{elf beyond the Seas, and by putting to death ſeveral 

\erfons of Name who had follow'd the Marquis, and 

had been taken Priſoners, among whom Sr Robert Spotſ- 
71'c0d was one, a worthy honeſt Loyal Gentleman, and 

a5 wiſe a Man as that Nation had at that time (whom 
the King had made Secretary of State of that King- 
dom, in the place of the Earl of Lanrick, who was then 
in Arms againlt him; which, it may be, was a principal 
cauſe that the other was put to death.) And when 
they had with ſuch Solemnity and Reſolution made 
it plain and evident, that they could not without the 
molt barefac'd violation of their Faith and Allegiance, 
and of the fundamental principle of Chriſtian Religion, 
ever deliver up their Native King, who had put himſelf 
into their hands, into the hands of the Parliament, a- 
gainſt his own Will and Conſent : And when the Earl 
of Louden had publickly declar'd to the two Houſes of 
Parliament in a Conference, © That an Eternal Infamy 
ce would lie upon them, and the whole Nation, if they 
te ſhould deliver the Perſon of the King; the ſecuring 
*of which was equally their Duty, as it was the Parlia- 
*©ment's, and the iſpoſal of his Perſon in order to 
«that ſecurity, did equally belong to them as to the 
<« Parliament; however, they ſaid, they would uſe all 
«the perſwaſion, and all the importunity they could 
te with the King that his Majeſty might yield, and con- 
«ſent to the propolitions the Parliament had ſent to 
him. 

Txt Parliament had, upon the firſt notice of the 
King's being arriv'd in the Scotiſh Army, ſent a poſi- 
tive Command, to the Committee of both Kingdoms 
reſiding in the Scotiſh Army, that the Perſon of the 
King ſhould be forthwith ſent to Warwick Caſtle ; but 
the Scots, who apprehended they could not be long 
without ſuch an Order, had, within two days after his 
Majeſty's coming to them, and after he had cauſed 
Newark to be deliver'd up, with wonderful expedition 
marched towards New-Cafile; and were arriv'd there 
before they receiv'd that Order for ſending his Majeſty 
to Warwick; which proceeding of theirs, pleaſed his 
Majeſty very well, among many other things which 
diſpleaſed him; and perſwaded him, that though they 
would obſerve their own method, they would, in the 
end, do ſomewhat for his Service. 

Uros the receiving that Order, they renew'd their 
profeſſions to the Parliament of obſerving punctually all 
that had been agreed between them; and beſought 
them, “ That ſince they had promiſed the King before 
*he left Oxford, to {end Propoſitions to him, they 
would now do it; and ſaid, that if he refuſed to com- 
*ply with them, to which they ſhould perſwade him, 
*they knew what they were to do. Then they ad- 


alt] a 10 WI then beſieged them; and 
likewiſe to publiſh a general Order (which they cauſed 


to be printed) © That all Governours of any Garriſons 


* for his Majeſty, ſhould immediately deliver them 
*to the Parliament upon fair and honourable Cons! 
*rions, ſince his Majelty reſolv d in all things to be 4 
cc viſed by his Parliament; and till this was done h . 
c ſaid, they could not declare themſelves in that des 
* for his Ry Service, and Intereſt, as the = 
*ſolv'd to do; for that they were, by their Treaty avi 
* Confederacy, to ſerve the Parliament in ſuch N 
* as they ſhould direct, until the War ſhould be ended, 
* bur, that done, they had no more obligations to the 
* Parliament; and that, when his Majeſty had no mo : 
Forces on Foot, nor Garriſons which held out for 
him, it could not be denied but that the War e 
an end; and then they could ſpeak and expoſtula 
*with freedom. By which arts, they prevailed with 
the King to ſend, and publiſh ſuch Onlen as aforeſaid . 
and which indeed, as the caſe then ſtood, he could hays 
receiv d little benefit by not publiſhing. ; 

Tur Parliament was contented, as the more exe. 7: 
dite way (though they were much offended at the pre- Net, 
ſumption of the Scots in neglecting to ſend the Kin _ 
to Warwick) to ſend their Propoſitions to the King **% 
(which they knew his Majeſty would never grant) b de 
Commiſſioners of both Houſes, who had no other Pe News 
thority, or Power, than © To demand a poſitive Anſwer 18 
from the King in ten days, and then to return. Theſe Jah, * 
Propoſitions were deliver'd about the end of Jul); 
and contain d ſuch an eradication of the G 
of the Church and State, that the King told chem 
* He knew not what Anſwer to make to them, till he 24 
ce ſhould be inform'd what Power or Authorit they my 
* had left to Him, and his Heirs, when he had given 
*all that to them which they deſired. He defird 
ce That he might be remov d to ſome of his own Houſes 
e and that he might reſide there, till, upon a Perſonal 
Treaty with his Parliament, ſuch an agreement might 
* be eſtabliſhed as the Kingdom might enjoy peace and 
* happineſs under it; which, he was ſure, it could ne- 
ever do by the conceſſions they propoſed. 

Tus Scots who were enough convinced that his 
Majeſty could never be wrought upon to ſacrifice the 
Church to their wild luſts and impiety, were as good 
as their words to the Parliament, and uſed all the rude 
Importunity and Threats to his Majeſty, to perſwade 
him freely to conſent to all: though they confeſſed 
* That the Propoſitions were higher in many things 
ce than they approv'd of, yet they ſaw no other means 
te for him to cloſe with his Parliament, than by granting 
chat they required, 

T n Chancellor of Scotland told him, “ That the ns ws 
* conſequence of his Anſwer to the Propoſitions, was as 5 
«great, as the ruin, or preſervation of his Crown or rj 
Kingdoms: That the Parliament after many bloody 7%, 
Battles, had got the ſtrong-holds and Forts of the 
* Kingdom into their hands: that they had his Reve- 
*nue, Exciſe, Aſſeſments, Sequeſtrations, and Power 
*to raiſe all the Men and Money of the Kingdom: 
that they had gain d Victory over all, and that they 
* had a ſtrong Army to maintain it; ſo that they might 
edo what they would with Church or State: that they 
*defired neither Him, nor any of his Race, longer 
*to Reign over them; and had ſent theſe Propoli- 
*tions to his Majeſty, without the granting whereof, 
te the Kingdom and his People could not be in ſafety: 
te that if he refuſed to Aſſent, he would loſe all his 
te Friends in Parliament, loſe the City, and loſe the Coun- 
*try; and that all England would joyn againſt him as 
one Man to proceſs, and depoſe him, and to {et up 
ce another Government; and ſo, that both Kingdoms, 
« for either's Safety, would agree to ſettle Religion 
ec and Peace without him, to the ruin of his Majelty, 
ce and his Poſterity: and concluded, that if he left Exc. 
<* /and, he would not be admitted to come and Reign 
* in Scotland. 

AND it is very true that the General Aſſembly of the 
Kirk, which was then fitting in Scotland, had Pett- 
tion'd the Conſervators of the Peace of the Kingdom, 
© That if the King ſhould refuſe to give ſatisfaction to 
* his Parliament, he might not be permitted to come 
© into Scotland. This kind of Argumentation did mote 


proyoke than perſwade the King; he told them, 5 
5 
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,-, oreat Reſolution, and Magnanimity, That no Con- 
* $7.00 they could reduce him — could be half ſo 
a miſerable, and grievous to him, as that which they 
« would perſwade him to reduce himſelf to; and there- 
« fore, bid them proces their own way ; and that 
« though they ha all forſaken him, God had not. 

„ Tus Parliament had now receiv'd the Anſwer they 
e expected; and, forthwith, requir'd © The Scots to quit 
&% the Kingdom, and to deliver the Perſon of the King 
© to ſuch Perſons as they ſhould appoint to receive him; 
»4- ;ho ſhould attend upon his Majeſty from New-Caſtle 
% to Holmby, a Houſe of his at a ſmall diſtance from 
0 Northampton, a Town and Country of very eminent dil- 
iffection to the King throughout the War; and declar'd 
«That his Majeſty ſhould be treated, with reſpect to 
« the ſafety and Preſervation of his Perſon, according 
to the Covenant: And that after his coming to Holm- 
h, he ſhould be attended by ſuch as they ſhould ap- 
c point; and that when the Scots were remoy'd out of 
« England, the Parliament would joyn with their Bre- 
« thren of Scotland again to perſwade the King to pals 
« the Propofitions; which if he refuſed to do, the Houſe 
« would do nothing that might break the Union of the 
«wo Kingdoms, but would endeavour to preſerve the 
cc ſame. . 

Tas Scots now begun again to talk ſturdily, and 
deny'd © That the Parliament of England had power 
« abſolutely to diſpoſe of the Perſon of the King, with- 
« out their approbation; and the Parliament as loudly 
*reply'd, That they had nothing to do in England, 
but to obſerve their Orders; and added ſuch Threats 
to their Reaſons, as might let them fee they had a 

reat contempt of their power, and would exact Obe- 

1 from them, if they refuſed to yield it. But 
theſe diſcourſes were only kept up till they could ad- 
juſt all Accounts between them, and agree what Price 
they ſhould pay for the delivery of his Perſon, whom 
one fide was reſolv'd to have, and the other as reſolv d 
x» not to keep; and ſo they agreed; and, upon the pay- 
ment of two hundred thouſand pounds in hand, and 
x; ſecurity for as much more upon days agreed upon, the 
Scots deliver d the King up into ſuch hands as the Par- 
liament appointed to receive Him. 

Ix this infamous manner that excellent Prince was, 
in the end of Fanuary, given up, by his Scoriſh Subjects, 
to thoſe of his Engliſh who were intruſted by the Par- 
liament to receive Him; which had appointed a Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons, to go to the place 
agreed upon with a Party of Horſe and Foot of the 
Army, which were ſubject to the Orders of that Com- 
mittee, and the Committee it ſelf to go to New-Caſftle 
to receive that Town as well as the King; where, and 
to whom, his Majeſty was deliver d. 

, THEY receiv'd him with the ſame formality of re- 
#7. ſpe as he had been treated with by the Scots, and 
Vith the fame ſtrictneſs reſtrain'd all reſort of thoſe to 
his Majeſty, who were of doubtful Affections to them, 
ce and their Cauſe. Servants were particularly appointed 
a. and named by the Parliament, to attend upon his Per- 
eng- ſon, and Service, in all relations; amongſt which, in 
.. che firſt place, they preferr d thoſe who had faithfully 

v. adhered to them againſt their Maſter; and, where ſuch 

were wanting, they found others who had manifeſted 

their Affection to them. And, in this diſtribution, 

the Presbyterian Party in the Houſes did what they 

plealed, and were thought to govern all. The Inde- 

pendents craftily letting them enjoy that confidence 

of their power and intereſt, till they had dimiſs'd their 

Friends, the Scors, out of the Kingdom; and permit- 

ung them ro put Men of their principles about the 

Perſon of the King, and to chooſe ſuch a Guard as they 
could confide in, to attend his Majeſty. 

Ox the Committee imploy'd to govern and direct 

Major General Brown was one, who had a great 

Name and Intereſt in the City, and with all the Preſ- 

byterian Party, and had done great Service to the Par- 

liament in the War under the Earl of Efex, and was a 

Ailigent and ſtout Commander, In this manner, and 

dau with this attendance, his Majeſty was broughr to his 


OW 


bt to 


ay, Own Houſe at Holmby in Northampton-ſbire; a place he 


till the Parliament and the Army (for the Army now 
took upon them to have a ſhare,and to give their opi- 
nion in the Settlement that ſhould be made) ſhould 4 - 
termine what ſhould be farther done. 

Ix the mean time, the Committee paid all reſpects 
to his Majeſty; and he enjoy d thoſe Exerciles he moſt 
delighted in; and ſeem'd to have all liberty, but to 
oe with Perſons he moſt deſir'd, and to have ſuch 
Servants about him as he could truſt. That which moſt 
diſpleaſed him, was, that they would not permit him to 
have his own Chaplains ; but order'd Presbyterian Mi- 
niſters to attend for Divine Service; and his Majeſty, 
utterly refuſing to be preſent at their Devotions, was 
compell'd at thoſe hours to be his own Chaplain in his 
Bed-Chamber ; where he conſtantly uſed the Common- 


of his Chaplains; any two of which he defir'd might“ 
have liberty to attend him for his Devotion. Towhich, 
after many days conſideration, they return'd this An- 
ſwer; © That all thoſe Chaplains were diſaffected to the 
*Eſtabliſh'd Government of the Church, and had not 
ce taken the Covenant; but that there were others who 
* had, who, if his Majelty pleaſed, ſhould be ſent to 
chim. After this Anſwer, his Majeſty thought it to 
no purpoſe to importune them farther in that particu- 
lar; but, next to the having his own Chaplains, he 
would have been beſt pleas d to have been without 
any; they who were ſent by them, being Men of 
mean Parts, and of moſt impertinent and 4rouble- 
{ome Confidence and Importunity. 


thoſe Garriſons which {till continued, in his Majeſty's wr. 
Obedience; whereof though ſome Surrender'd more 
eaſily and with leſs reſiſtance than they might have 
made, fatisfying themſelves with the King's general 
Order, that there was no reaſonable expectation of 
Relicf, and therefore that it would not be amiſs, by 
an early Submiſſion, to obtain better Conditions for 
themſelves; yet others defended themſelves with 
notable Obſtinacy to the laſt, to the great damage of 
the Enemy, and to the detaining the Army from U- 
niting together ; without which they could not purſue 
the great deſigns they had. And this was one of the 
reaſons that made the Treaty with the Scots depend 
{o long, and that the Presbyterians continued their 
Authority and Credit ſo long; and We may obſerve 
again, that thoſe Gaxriſons which were maintain'd and 
defended with the greateſt Courage and Virtue, in the 
end, obtain'd as good and as honourable Conditions, as 
any of thoſe who Surrender'd upon the firſt Summons. 
T 19 was the Caſe of Ragland and Pendennis Caſtles; 
which endured the longeſt Sieges, and held out the 
laſt of any Forts or Caſtles in England; being bravely 
defended by two Perſons of very great Age; but were 
at length deliver'd up within a day or two of each 
other. Ragland was maintain'd with extraordinary Re- 
ſolution and Courage, by the old Marquis of Worceſter 
againſt Fairfax himſelf, till it was reduced to the ut- 
moſt Neceſſity. Pendennis refuſed all Summons ; ad- 
mitting no Treaty, till all their Proviſions were fo 
far conſumed, that they had not Victual left for four 
and twenty hours; and then they treated and carried 
themſelves in the Treaty with ſuch Reſolution, and 
Unconcernedneſs, that the Enemy concluded they were 
in no ſtreights; and ſo gave them the Conditions they 
propos d; which were as good as any Garriſon in Eng- 
land had accepted. This Caſtle was defended by the 
Governour thereof, Fohn Arundel of Trerice in Cornwal, 
an old Gentleman of near fourſcore years of Age, and 
of one of the belt Eſtates and Intereſt in that County; 
who, with the Aſſiſtance of his Son Richard Arundel 
( who was then a Colonel in the Army; a ſtout and di- 
igent Officer; and was by the King after his Return 
made a Baron, Lord Arundel of Trerice, in memory of 
his Father's Service, and his own eminent behaviour 
throughout the War) maintain'd, and defended the 


bad taken much delight in: And there he was to ſtay 


ſame to the lalt Extremity. 


Ns THERE 


Prayer by himſelf. His Majeſty bore this conſtraint aye. 


ſo heavily that he writ a Letter to the Houſe of Peers, A bi cha- 
in which he incloſed a Liſt of the Names of thirteen {43 e- 


Wurst thoſe Diſputes continued between the piu Gar- 


Parliament and the Scots concerning the Kings Perſon, on: Sur 
the Army proceeded with great Succeſs in reducing e Partia- 
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THnrtre remain'd with him in that Service many 
Gentlemen of the Country of great Loyalty, amongſt 
whom Sr Harry Killigreu was one; who, being an in- 
timate Friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
folv'd to go to Ferſey ; and, aſſoon as the Caſtle was 
Surrender'd, took the firſt opportunity of a Veſſel 
then in the Harbour of Fulmouth, to Tranſport himſelf 


with ſome Officers and Soldiers to St Maloes in Britany ; 


from whence he writ to the Chancellor in Ferſey, that 
he would procure a Bark of that Iſland to go to S* Ma- 
[ves to fetch him thither ; which, by the kindneſs of S* 
George Carteret, was preſently ſent, with a longing de- 
lire to receive him into that Iſland; the two Lords 
Capel and Hopron, and the Governour, having an ex- 
traordinary affection for him, as well as the Chancel- 
lor. Within two days after, upon view of the Veſſel at 
Sea (which they well knew) they all made haſte to 
the Harbour to receive their Friend; but, when they 
came thither, to their infinite regret, they found his 
Body there in a Coffin, he having dy'd at S* Maloes 
within a day after he had written his Letter. 

Ar rb the Treaty was fign'd for delivering the 
Caſtle, he had walked out to diſcharge ſome Arms 
which were in his Chamber ; among which, a Carabine 
that had been long charged, in the ſhooting off, broke ; 
and a ſplinter of it {track him in the forchead ; which, 
though it drew much Blood, was not apprehended by 
him to be of any danger; fo that his Friends could not 

\erfivade him to ſtay there till the wound was cured; 
2 the Blood being ſtopp'd and the Chirurgion having 
bound it up, he proſecuted his intended Voyage; and 
at his Landing at St Maloes, he writ that Letter; be- 
lieving his wound would give him little trouble. But 
his Letter was no ſooner gone than he ſent for a Chi- 
rurgion; who, opening the wound, found it was very 
deep and dangerous; and the next day he dy'd, having 
deſir'd that his dead Body might be ſent to Ferſey ; 
where he was decently buried. He was a very Gallant 
Gentleman, of 2 Noble Extraction, and a fair Revenue 
in Land; of excellent Parts and Courage; he had one 
only Son, who was killed before him in a Party that fell 
upon the Enemies Quarters near Bridgewater; where 
he behaved himſelf with remarkable Courage, and was 
generally lamented. 

SIR Har) was of the Houſe of Commons; and 
though he had noother relation to the Court than the 
having many Friends there,as whereever he was known 
he was exceedingly belov'd, he was moſt zealous and 
paſſionate in oppoſing all the extravagant proceedings 
of the Parliament. And when the Earl of Eſſex was 
choſen General, and the ſeveral Members of the Houſe 
ſtood up, and declar'd, what Horſe they would raiſe, 
and maintain, and that they would live and dye with 
the Earl their General, one ſaying he would raiſe ten 
Horſes, and another twenty, He ſtood up and faid, 
He would provide a good Horſe, and a good Buff 
« Coat, and a good pair of Piſtols, and then he doubted 
tc not but he ſhould find a good Cauſe; and fo went out 
of the Houle, and rode Poſt into Cornwal, where his 
Eſtate and Intereſt lay; and there joyn'd with thoſe 
Gallant Gentlemen his Friends, who firſt receiv'd the 
Lord Hopton, and raiſed thoſe Forces which did ſo ma- 
ny famous Actions in the Welt, 

HE would never take any Command in the Army; 
but they who had, conſulted with no Man more. He 
was in all Actions, and in thoſe places where was moſt 
danger, having great Courage and a pleaſantneſs of 
humour in Danger that was very exemplary; and they 
who did nor do their duty, took care not to be with- 
in his view; for he was a very ſharp Speaker, and cared 
not for angring thoſe who deſery'd to be reprehended. 
The Arundels, Trelawnies, Slannings, Trevanions, and 
all the ſignal Men of that County, infinitely loved his 
Spirit, and Sincerity ; and his Credit and Intereſt had 
a great influence upon all but thoſe who did nor love 
the King; and to thoſe, he was very terrible; and ex- 


.ceedingly hated by them; and not loved by Men of 


moderate Tempers; for he thought all ſuch prepared 
to Rebel, when a little Succeſs ſhould encourage 
them; and was ny times too much offended with 
Men who wiſh'd well, and whoſe Conltitutions and 


Complexions would not permit them to ex 
ſame franknel, vn 1 Narure and keenneſs of dn 
could not ſuppreſs. His loſs was much lamented be .n 
good Men. 8812 wal 
From thetime that the King was brought t 
7 and whilſt he ſtay'd there, he was afflicied «fre 
ame preſſures concerning the Church, which had Af. 
quieted him at New-Caftle; the Parliament not remit. 
ting any of their Inſolencies in their Demands: Al 
which was imputed to the Presbyterians, who wer 
thought ro exerciſe the whole Power, and begun - 
give Orders for the leſſening their great Charge by ail. 
banding ſome Troops of their Army, and ſending others 
for Ireland; which they made no doubt ſpeedily to Re. 
duce; and declar'd, © That they would then disband 
*all Armies, that the Kingdom might be gorern'q b 
the known Laws. F 
Tars Temper in the Houſes raiſed another Spitit 9g 
in the Army; which did neither like the Presbyterian «i» 
Government that they faw ready to be ſettled in the 55 
Church, nor that the Parliament ſhould fo abſolutely «is 
diſpoſe of them, by whom they had gotten power 44 * 
do all they had done; and Cromwell, who kad ihe {ole 
influence upon the Army, under-hand made them Peti. 
tion the Houſes againſt any thing that was done con- 
trary to his opinion. He himſelf, and his Officers, Bes 
took upon them to Preach and Pray publickly to their 
Troops; and admitted few or no Chaplains in the Ar. 
my, but ſuch as bitterly inveighed againſt the Presby- 
terian Government, as more Tyrannical than Epilco. 
pacy; and the Common Soldiers, as well as the Off- 
cers, did not only Pray, and Preach among themſelyes 
but went up into the Pu] pits in all Churches, and Preach- 
ed to the People; who quickly became inſpired with 
the ſame Spirit; Women as well as Men taking upon 
them to Pray and Preach; which made as great a noiſe 
and confuſion in all opinions concerning Religion, as 
there was in the Civil Government of the State; ſcarce 
any Man being ſuffer d to be called in queſtion for de- 
livering any opinion in Religion, by ſpeaking or uri- 
ting, how Prophane, Heretical or Blaſphemous ſoever 
it was; Which they ſaid, was to reſtrain the Spirit, 
L1BERTy of Conſcience was now the Common Ar- 
gument and Quarrel, whilſt the Presbyterian Party 
proceeded with equal bitterneſs againſt the ſeyeral Sec 
as Enemies to all Godlineſs, as they had done, and (till 
continued to do, againſt the Prelatical Party; and find- 
ing themſelves ſuperior in the two Houſes, little doubt. 
ed, by their Authority and Power there, to be able to 
reform the Army, and to new model it again; which 
they would, no doubt, have attempted, if it had not 
pleaſed God to have taken away the Earl of Eſex g 
ſome Months before this; who dy'd without being ſen- ,w 
ſible of ſickneſs, in a time when he might have been . 
able to have undone much of the miſchief he had for- 
merly wrought; to which he had great inclinations; 
and had indignation enough for the indignities himſelf 
had receiv'd from the ungrateful Parliament, and won- 
derful apprehenſion, and deteſtation of the ruin be faw 
like to befall the King, and the Kingdom. And it is 
very probable, conſidering the preſent temper of the 
City at that time, and of the two Houſes, he might, if 
he had liv'd, have given ſome check to the rage and 
fury that then prevail'd. But God would not ſuffer a 


in 
the ry, 


Man, who, out of the Pride and Vanity of his Nature, 


rather than the wickedneſs of his Heart, had been made 
an Inſtrument of ſo much miſchief, to haye any ſhare 
in ſo glorious a Work: Though his Conſtitution, 
Temper, might very well incline him to the Lethar- 
gick ind iſpoſition of which he dy'd, yet it was loudly 
{aid by many of his Friends, That he was poyſon d. 
SURE it is that Cromwell, and his Party (for he wi 
now declar'd head of the Army, though Fairfax contt- 
nued General in Name) were wonderfully exalted vi 
his death; he being the only Perſon whoſe Credit an 
Intereſt they fear d, without any eſteem of his Perſon. 
AND now, that they might more ſubſtantially enter 
into diſpute, and competition with the Parliament, an 
go a ſhare with them in ſettling the Kingdom (as they 
call'd it) the Army erected a kind of Parliament amons 
themſelves, They had, from the time of the de " 


| © X. 


King's Army, and when they had no more Ene- 
ad 7 4. lar with in the Field, and after they had 
ur ed their Army of all thoſe inconvenient Officers, 
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bfaboſe entire Submiſſion and Obedience to all their 
Didktes, they had not confidence, ſet aſide, in effect, 
their Self- denying Ordinance, and got their principal 
Officers of the Arniy, and others of their Friends, 
whoſe principles they well knew, to be elected Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons into their places who 
were dead, or who had been expell'd by them for ad- 
hering to the King. By this means, Fairfax himſelf, 
Ireton, Harriſon, and many others of the Independents, 
Officers, and Gentlemen, of the ſeveral Counties, who 
vere tranſported with new fancies inReligion, and were 
called by a new name Fanaticks, fate in the Houſe of 
Commons; notwithſtanding all which, the Presbyterians 
ſtill carried it. ; 

Bur about this time, that they might be upon a 
nearer Level with the Parliament, the Army made choice 
of a number of ſuch Officers as they liked ; which they 
called the General's Council of Officers; who were to 
e choice of three or four of each Regiment, 

orals or Serjeants, few or none above the 
an Enſign, who were call'd Agitators, and 
nere to be as a Houſe of Commons to the Council of 
Oficers. Theſe two Repreſentatives met ſeverally, 
and conſider'd of all the Acts and Orders made by the 
Parliament towards ſettling the Kingdom, and to- 
wards reforming, dividing or disbanding of che Army: 
and, upon mutual Meſſages and Conferences between 
each other, they reſolv'd in the firſt place, and de- 


17 diers mad 


715 lar d, That the would not be divided, or disband- 
2 « w] before their Gall Arrears were paid, and before full 


« Provifion was made for Liberty of Conſcience ; which, 
«they ſaid, was the ground of the Quarrel, and for 
« which ſo many of their Friends Lives had been loſt, fo 
te much of their own Blood had been ſpilt; and that 
« hitherto there was ſo little ſecurity provided in that 
tc point, that there was a greater Perſecution now againſt 
«Religious and Godly Men, than ever had been in 
«the King's Government, when the Biſhops were their 
*[udges. | 

I - xy aid, They did not look upon themſelves as 
«a Band of Fanizaries, hired and entertain'd only to 
«Fight their Battles; but that they had voluntarily 
*taken up Arms for the Liberty and Defence of the 
Nation of which they were a part; and before they 
ce laid down thoſe Arms, they would ſee all thoſe ends 
cell provided for, that the People might not here- 
*after undergo thoſe grievances which they had for- 
©*merly ſuffer'd. They complain'd © That ſome Mem- 
*bers of the Army had been ſent for by the Parlia- 
ment, and committed to Priſon, which was againſt 
©their Privilege; ſince all Soldiers ought to be tryed 
*by a Council of War, and not by any other Judicato- 
*ry; and therefore they deſired redreſs in theſe, and 
*many other particulars of as ingrateful a Nature; 
*and tliat lach as were Impriſon d, and in Cuſtody, 
might be forthwith ſet at liberty; without which they 
could not think themſelves dealt juſtly with: And 
with this Declaration and Addreſs, they ſent three or 
four of their own Members to the Houſe of Commons; 
who deliver'd it at the Bar with wonderful Confidence. 
„ Tus Soldiers publiſh'd a vindication, as they call'd 
iv. it, of their Proceedings and Reſolutions, and directed 
it to their General; in which they complain'd of a 
deſign to disband, and new model the Army; Which, 
8 ſaid, was a Plot contriv'd by ſome Men who 
"had lately taſted of Soveraignty ; and, being lifted up 
*above the ordinary Sphere of Servants, endeavour d 
"to become Maſters, and were degenerated into Ty- 
: rants, They therefore declared, That they would 
"neither be imploy'd for the Service of Ireland, nor 

luffer themſelves to be disbanded, till their deſires 
c 


Jets ſhould be vindicated, and maintain'd. This 


Apology, or Vindication, being fign'd by many infe- | 


nor Officers, the Parliament declar'd them to be Ene- 
mies to the State; and cauſed ſome of them, who 
talked loudeſt, to be impriſon'd. Upon which a new 


reſemble the Houſe of Peers; and the Common Sol- 


— 


— — 


© Were granted, and the Rights and Liberties of the Sub- 


Addreſs was made to their General ; wherein th com- . 
plain'd * How diſdainfully they were uſed by 2A Par- Gat, 
*liament, for whom they had ventur'd their lives, 
*and loſt their Blood: that the Privileges which were 
* due to them as Soldiers, and as Subjects, were taken 
from them; and when they complain d of the In- 
* Juries they receiv d, they were abus'd, beaten, and 
*dragg'd into Goals, | 
HEREveon, the General was prevailed with to 
write a Letter to a Member of Parliament, who ſhew'd 
it the Houſe; in which he took notice of ſeveral Peti- 
tions, which were prepared in the City of London, and 
ſome other Counties of the Kingdom, againit the Ar-. 
my; and © That it was look d upon as very ſtrange 
*that the Officers of the Army might not be permit- 
ted to petition, when ſo many Petitions were teceiv'd 
"againſt them; and that he much doubted that the 
Army might draw to a Rendezvous, and think of ſome 
* Other way for their own vindication. 
Tr1s manner of proceeding by the Soldiers, but eſ- 
pecially the General ſeeming to be of their mind 
troubled the Parliament; yet they reſolv'd not to 
ſuffer their Counſels to be cenſured; or their Actions 
controuled, by thoſe who were retained by them, and 
who liv'd upon their pay. And therefore, after many 
high Expreſſions againlt the reſumption of ſeveral 
Otficers and Soldiers, they dechar'd That whoſoever The Parlia- 
*ſhould refuſe, being commanded, to engage himſelf l * 
*1n the Service of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded. The — 
Army was reſoly d not to be ſubdued in their firſt ſo 
declared Reſolution, and fell into a direct and high 
Mutiny, and call'd for the Arrears of pay due to them; 
which they knew where and how to Levy for them- 
ſelves; nor could they be in any degree appeas'd, till 
the Declaration that the Parliament had made againſt 
them, was raſed out of the Journal Book of both e 
Houſes, and a Months pay ſent to them; nor were they — 
ſatisfied with all this, but talked very loud, “That 
*they knew how to make themſelves as conſiderable 
* as the Parliament, and where to have their Service 
«better valued, and rewarded ; which fo frighted 
thoſe at Weſtminſter, that they appointed a Committee A c. 
of Lords and Commons, ns; ſome were very ac- , 
ceptable to the Army, to go to them, and to treat with Houſes t 
a Committee choſen of the Officers of the Army, upon g 
the beſt expedients that might be applied to the com- of the Ae 
poſing theſe diſtempers. Now the Army thought it ſelf *. 
upon a Level with the Parliament, when they had a 
8 of the one authoriſed to treat with a Com- 
mittee of the other; which likewiſe raiſed the Spirits 
of Fairfax, who had never thought of o poſing or diſ- 
obeying the Parliament; and diſpoſed him to more 
concurrence with the impetuous humour of the Army, 
when he ſaw it was ſo much complyed with and ſubmit- 
ted to by all Men. | 
CkoOMWELL, hitherto, carried himſelf with that cromwell', 
rare diſſimulation (in which ſure he was a very great 5% 1 ths 
Maſter) that he ſeem'd exceedingly incenſed againſt Mutinies. 
this Inſolence of the Soldiers; was {till in the Houſe 
of Commons when any ſuch Addreſſes were made; and 


inveighed bitterly againſt the preſumption, and had 


been the cauſe of the Commitment, of ſome of the 
Officers. He propoſed, © That the General might be 
ce ſent down to the Army; who, he faid, © Would con- 
„jure down this mutinous Spirit quickly; and he was 
O eaſily beliey'd, that he himſelf was ſent once or 
twice to compoſe the Army; where after he had ſtay- 
ed two or three days, he would again return to the 
Houſe, and complain heavily Of the great Licenſe 
„that was got into the Army; that, for his own part, 
ce by the Artifice of his Enemies, and of thoſe who de- 
e fired that the Nation ſhould be again imbrew'd in 
Blood, he was render'd ſo odious unto them, that they 
*had a purpoſe to kill him, if, upon ſome diſcovery 
ce made to him, he had not aged cat of their hands. 
And in theſe, and the like Diſcourſes, when he ſpake 
of the Nation's being to be involy'd in new troubles, 
he would weep bitterly, and appear the moſt afflicted 
Man in the world withthe ſenſe of the Calamities which 
were like to enſue. But, as many of the wiſer ſort 


had long diſcover'd his wicked Intentions, fo his - 
pocriſie 
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pocriſie could not longer be conceal'd. The moſt 
active Officers and Agitators were known to be his 
own Creatures, and ſuch who neither did, nor would 
do, any thing but by his direction. So that it was pri- 
vately refolv'd by the principal Perſons of the Houle 


of Commons, that when he came the next day into | 


the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted to do, they would 
ſend him to the Tower; preſuming,-that if they had 
once ſever d his Perſon from the Army, they ſhould ea- 
ſily reduce ir to its former temper and obedience. For 
they had not the leaſt jealouſy of the General Fairfax, 
whom they knew to be a perfect. Presbyterian in his 

udgment; and that Cromwell had the alcendent over 
Lind purely by his Diſſimulation, and pretence of Con- 
ſcience and Sincerity. There is no doubt Fairfax, did 
not then, nor long after, believe, that the other had 
thoſe wicked deſigns in his heart againſt the King, or 
the leaſt imagination of diſobeying the Parliament. 

Tu 1s purpoſe of ſeiſing upon the Perlon of Crom- 
well could not be carried ſo ſecretly, but that he had no- 
tice of it; and the very next morning after he had ſo 
much lamented his deſperate misfortune in having loſt 
all reputation, and credit, and authority in the Army, 
and that his life would be in danger, if he were with 
it, when the Houſe expected every minute his pre- 
ſence, they were inform d that he was met out of the 
Town by break of day, with one Servant only, on 
the way to the Army; where he had appointed a Ren- 
dezvous of ſome Regiments of the Horſe, and from 
whence he writ a Letter to the Houle of Commons, 
« That having the night before receiv'd a Letter from 
te ſome Officers of his own Regiment, that the jealouſy 
«the Troops had conceiv'd of him, and of his want of 
«kindneſs towards them, was much abated, ſo that 
< they believ d, iFhe would be quickly preſent with 
«them, they would all in a ſhort time by his advice 
«be reclaim'd, upon this he made all the haſte he 
ce could ; and did find that the Soldiers had been abuſed 
«by miſinformation; and that he hoped to diſcover 
« the Fountain from whence it Sprung; and in the mean 
ce time deſired that the General, and the other Officers 
ce jn the Houſe, and ſuch as remain d about the Town, 
<« might be preſently ſent to their Quarters; and that 
ce he believ'd it would be very neceſſary in order to 
< the ſuppreſſion of the latediſtempers, and for the pre- 
tc vention of the like for the time to come, that there 
<« might be a general Rendezvous of the Army; of 
«which the General would beſt conſider, when he 
tc came down; which he wiſhed might be haſten d. It 
was now to no purpoſe to diſcover what they had for- 
merly intended, or that they had any jealouſy of a Per- 
ſon who was out of their reach; and ſo they expected 
a better conjuncture; and in few days after, the Gene- 
ral and the other Officers left the Town, and went to 
their Quarters. 

TRE {ame Morning that Cromwell left London, Cor- 
net Foxce, who was one of the Agitators in the Army, 
a Taylor, a fellow who had two or three years before 
ſery'd in a very Inferior imployment in Mr Hollis's 
Houſe, came with a Squadron of fifty Horſe to Holm- 
by, where the King was, about the break of day; and 
without any interruption by the Guard of Horſe or 
Foot which waited there, came with two or three 
more, and knock d at the King's Chamber-door, aud 
ſaid He muſt preſently ſpeak with the King. His 
Majeſty, ſurpriſed with the manner of it, role out of 
his bed; and, half dreſs'd, cauſed the door to be open d, 
which he knew otherwiſe would be quickly broken 
open; they who waited in the Chamber being Perſons 
of whom he had little knowledge, and leſs confidence. 
Aſſoon as the door was open'd, Joyce, and two or three 
more, came into the Chamber, with their Hats off, 
and Piſtols in their hands. Foyce told the King, Thar 
he muſt go with him. His Majeſty asked, Whither? 
he anſwer'd, © To the Army, The King asked him, 
where the Army was? he faid, © They would carr 
him to the Place where it was. His Majeſty == 
By what Authority they came? Joyce an{wer'd, B 


this; and ſhew'd him his Piſtol; and deſir d his Ma- 


jeſty,“ That he would cauſe himſelf to be dreſs d, be- 


* cauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould make haſte. None 


— 


— 


neral himſelf; who by his Letter, inform'd them, That . 


of the other Soldiers ſpoke a word; and Foyce, ſayin 
the bluntneſs, oy po tiveneſs of the few words — 
ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King (aid 
He could not ſtir before he ſpoke with the Comminte: 
*to whom he had been deliver'd, and who were teal. 
* ed by the Parliament; and ſo appointed one of thoſs 
who waited upon him to call them. The Committee 
had been as much ſurpriſed with the noiſe as the Kin 
had been, and quickly came to his Chamber, and asked 


Joyce, Whether he had any Orders from the parlia. 


* ment? he ſaid, No. From the General? No. What 
Authority he came by? to which he made no other 
Anſwer, than he had made to the King, and held u 
his Piſtol. They ſaid, They would write to the Par 
*liament to know their pleaſure; Joyce laid, „The 
might do ſo, but the King mult preſently go with 
him. Colonel Brown had ſent for ſome of the Trog ; 
who were appointed for the King's Guard, but the 
came not; he ſpoke then with the Officer who Con. 
manded thoſe who were at that time upon the Guard 
and found that they would make no reſiſtance: 10 
that after the King had made all the delays he con- 
veniently could, without giving them cauſe to believe 
that he was reſoly d not to have gone, which had been 
to no purpoſe, and after he had broken his Faſt, he went 
into his Coach, attended by the few Servants who were 
put about him, and went whither Cornet Foyce would 
Conduct him; there being no part of the Army known 
to be within twenty Miles of Folmby at that time; and 
that which adminiſter'd moſt cauſe of apprehenſion 
was, that thoſe Officers who were of the Guard. de. 
clar'd © That the Squadron which was Commanded by 
Joyce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of any one Regi- 
* ment, but were Men of ſeyeral Troops, and ſeveral 
Regiments, drawn together under him, who was not 
*the proper Officer; ſo that the King did in truth be- 
lieve, that their purpoſe was to carry him to fom: 
place where they might more conveniently murder 
him. The Committee quickly gave notice to the Par. Ts 
liament of what had paſſed, with all the circumſtances; wi 
and it was receiv'd with all imaginable conſternation * 
nor could any body imagine what the purpoſe and re- 
ſolution was. 

No were they at the more caſe, or in any degree 


Te 
pleaſed with the Account they receiv'd from the Ge- 


tal: þ 
coun . 


the Soldiers at Holmby had brought the King from 
thence; and that his Majeſty lay the next Night at 
Colonel Montague's Houſe, and would be the next day 
*at New-Market: that the Ground thereof was from 
©an Apprehenſion of ſome ſtrength gather'd to force 
the King from thence ; whereupon he had ſent Co- 


| ©lonel Whaley's Regiment to meet the King, He pro- 


teſted, © That his remove was without his conſeat, or 
* of the Officers about him, or of the Body of the Ar- 
*my, and without their deſire, or privity: that be 
*would take care for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's Per- 
* {on from danger; and aſſured the Parliament, *That 
the whole Army endeayour'd Peace, and were far 
from oppoſing Presbytery, or affecting Independen- 
*cy,or from any purpoſe to maintain a Licentious free- 
dom in Religion, or the Intereſt of any particularPar- 
*ty, but were reſolv d to leave the abſolute determi- 
* nation of all to the Parliament. 

Ix was upon the Third of June that the King v3 
taken from Holmby by Cornet Foyce, well nigh a full 
year after he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at Neu- 
ark; in all which time, the Army had been at leiſure 
to contrive all ways to free it ſelf from the Servitude 
of the Parliament, whilſt the Presbyterians belies, 
that in ſpight of a few factious Independed Officers, !* 
was entirely at their Devotion, and could never proc? 
diſobedient to their Commands; and thoſe few Wi 
Men, who diſcern'd the foul deſigns of thoſe Officers, 
and by what degrees they ſtole the Hearts and Aﬀe- 
ions of the Soldiers, had not credit enough to 


| liev'd by their own Party, The joynt confidence of 


the unanimous Affection of the City of London to > 
their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe all oppoſition; 5. 


now, when they ſaw the King taken out of their _ 
ound 


in this manner, and with theſe circumſtances; c 
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found all their Meaſures broke by which they had 
ſorm'dall their Counſels. And as this Letter from the 
General adminiſter'd roo much cauſe of Jealouſy of | 


what was to ſucceed, ſo a poſitive information about 
the ſame time by many Officers, confirm'd by a Let- 
ter which the Lord Mayor of London had receiv'd, that 
the whole Army was upon it's march, and would be 
tim in London the next day by noon, fo diſtracted them 
„ that they appear d beſides themſelyes: however, they 
„ Yored, © That the Houſes ſhould fit all the next day, 
4 abeing Sunday ; and that M eee ſhould be there 
Lo tO pray for them: That the Committee of Safety 
« ould fit up all that Night to conſider what was to 
«he done: That the Lines of Communication ſhould 
abe ſtrongly Guarded, and all the Train'd-bands of 
Lyndon ſhould be drawn together upon pain of death. 
All Shops were ſhut up, and ſuch a general Confuſion 
over all the Town, and in the faces of all Men, as if 
the Army had already enter'd the Town. The Parlia- 
ment writ a Letter to the General, deſiring him,“ That 
«no part of the Army might come within five and 
«twenty Miles of London; and that the King's Per- 
ſon might be deliver d to the former Commiſſioners, 

« who had attended upon his Majeſty at Holm); and 
«that Colonel Roſſiter, and his Regiment, might be 
appointed for the Guard of his Perſon, The Gene- 
ral return'd for Anſwer, © That the Army was come to 
«St Alhans before the deſire of the Parliament came to 
«his hands; but that, in Obedience to their Commands, 
«he would advance no farther; and defir'd that a 

« Month's pay might preſently be ſent for the Army. 


to the redelivery of the King to the former Commiſ- 
ſioners, no other Anſwer was return'd, than © That 
they might reſt aſſured, that all care ſhould be taken 
« for his Majcſty's ſecurity. 

From that time both Cromwell and Ireton appear d 
in the Council of Officers, which they had never be- 
fore done; and their expoſtulations with the Parlia- 

ment, begun to be more brisk, and contumacious than 
ut they had been. The King found himſelf at New- 
An- Market attended by greater Troops and ſuperior Oth- 
„ cers; ſo that he was preſently freed from any Subje- 
% Cion to Me Foyce; which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
„him; and they who were about him appear'd Men of 
better Breeding than the former, and paid his Ma- 

jelty all the Teſpe& imaginable, and ſeem'd to defire 
to pleaſe him in alt things. All reſtraint was taken off 
from Perſons reſorting to him, and he ſaw every day 
the Faces of many who were grateful to him; and he 
no ſooner befred that ſome of his Chaplains mighr 
have leave to attend upon him for his Devotion, but 
it was yielded to, and they who were named by him 
(who were De Sheldon, Dr Morley, D Sanderſon, and 
D* Hammond) were preſently ſent, and gave their at- 
tendance, and perform'd their Function at the ordinary 
hours, in their accuſtom'd Formalities; all perſons who 
had a mind to it, being ſuffer d to be prelent, to his 
Majeſty's infinite ſatisfaction; who begun to believe 
that the Army was not ſo much his Enemy as it was 
reported to be: and the Army had ſent an Addreſs to 
him full of proteſtation of Duty, and beſought him 
That he would be content, for ſome time, to reſide 
*among them, until the Affairs of the Kingdom were 
put into ſuch a Poſture as he might find all things 
1 70 his own content, and ſecurity; which they infi- 
Ki " hitely defir'd to ſee aſſoon as might be; and to that 
a. Purpoſe made daily inſtances to the Parliament. In 

vv Me mean time his Majeſty fate ſtill, or remov'd to ſuch 

We... Places as were moſt convenient for the march of the 
my; being in all places as well provided for, and 
accommodated, as he had uſed to be in any Progreſs; 
the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties through 
which he paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without diſtin- 
10n; he was attended by ſome of his old Truſty Ser- 
vants in the places neareſt his Perſon ; and that which 
gave him moſt encouragement to belicve that they 
meant well, was, that in the Army's Addreſs to the 
Parliament, they defir'd That care might be taken for 
ettling the King's Rights, according to the ſeveral 
Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations; and 


In which they deferr'd not to gratify them; though as 


—_— 


— 
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which raiſed a great vn np to the Arm 


ce that the Royal Party might be treated with more Can- 
© dour, and leſs Rigour ; and many good Officers who 
had ferv'd his Majelty faithfully, were Civilly receiv'd 


by the Officers of the Army, and liv'd quietly in their 


Quarters; which they could not do any where elle; 
, through» 


out the Kingdom, and as much Reproach upon the 


Parliament, 
TRE Parliament at this time had recover'd its Spi- 


rit, when they ſaw the Army did not march nearer to- 


wards them, and not only ſtopp'd at St Albans, but was 
drawn back to a farther ſlice which perſwaded 
them, that their General was diſpleaſed with the for- 
mer advance: and fo they proceeded with all paſſion, 
and vigour, againſt thoſe principal Officers, who, they 
knew, contrived all theſe Proceedings. They publiſh'd 
Declarations to the Kingdom, © That they defired to 
«bring the King in honour to his Parliament; which 
*was their buſineſs from their beginning, and that he 


 <was detain'd Priſoner againſt his Will in the Army; 


*and that they had great reaſon to apprehend the ſafe- 
*ry of his Perſon. The Army, on the other hand, 
declared “ That his Majeſty was neitherPriſoner, nor 
*detain'd againſt his Will; and appeal'd to his Ma- 
ce jeſty himſelf, and to all his F lends who had liberty 
to repair to him, whether he had not more liberty, 
*and was not treated with more reſpect, ſince he came 
into the Army then he had been at Holmby, or during 
the time he remain d in thoſe places, and with that 
*retinue that the Parliament had appointed? The City 
{eem'd _- unanimouſly devoted to the Parliament, 
and incenſed againſt the Army; and ſeem d reſolute, 
not only with their train d- bands and Auxiliary Regi- 
ments to aſſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but ap- 


Tranſat ions 
in the City 
upon theſe 


occaſions. 


pointed ſome of the old Officers who had ſerv'd under 


the Earl of Eſſex, and had been disbanded under the 
new Model, as Waller, Maſſey, and others, to liſt new 
Forces; towards which there was not like to be want 
of Men out of their old Forces, and ſuch of the King's 
as would be glad of the employment. There was no- 
thing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Army 
would make a firm conjunction with the King, and 
unite with his Party, of which there was ſo much ſhew ; 
and many unskilful Men, who wiſhed it, bragg'd too 
much; and therefore the Parliament ſent a Committee 
to his Majeſty, with an Addreſs of another Style than 
_y had lately uſed, with many profeſſions of Duty; 
and declaring, That if he was not, in all reſpects, 
*treated as he ought to be, and as he defired, it was 
ce not Their fault, who deſired he might be at full Li- 
ce berty, and do what he would; hoping that the King 
would have been induced to deſire to come to London, 
and to make complaint of the Army's having taken 
him from Holmby; by which they believ'd the King's 
Party would be diſabuſed, and withdraw their hopes 
of any good from the Army; and then, they thoughr, 
they ſhould be hard enough for them. | 

Tus King was in great doubt how to carry him- 
ſelf; he thought himſelf fo barbarouſly uſed by the 
Presbyterians, and had ſo ill an opinion of all the prin- 
cipal Perſons who govern'd them, that he had no mind 
to put himſelf into their hands. On the other fide, he 
was far from being ſatisfied with the Army's good in- 
tentions towards him; and though many of his Friends 
were ſuffer'd to reſort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would not be acceptable; and 
though the Officers and Soldiers appear'd, for the moſt 
part, civil ro him, they were all ar leaſt as vigilant, as 
the former Guards had An ſo that he could not, with- 
out great difficulty, have got from them if he had de- 
fird it. Fairfax had been with him, and kiſs'd his 
hand, and made ſuch Profeſſions as he could well ut- 


ter; which was with no advantage in the delivery; his 


Authority was of no uſe, becauſe he reſignd himſelf en- 
tirely to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton likewiſe, 
with the King, without either of them offering to kiſs 
his hand; otherwiſe, they behayed themſelves with 

ood manners towards him. His Majeſty uſed all the 


" Addreſs he could towards them to draw ſome promiſe 


from them, but they were ſo reſerv'd, and ſtood fo 
much upon their Guard, and uſed fo few Words, that 
0 no- 
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pocrifie could not longer be conceal'd. The mot 


active Officers and Agitators were known to be his 
own Creatures, and ſuch who neither did, nor would 
do, any thing but by his direction. So that it was pri- 


vately rcfolv'd by the principal Perſons of the Houle | 
of Commons, that when he came the next day into 


the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted to do, they would 
ſend him to the Tower; preſuming, that if they had 
once ſever d his Perſon from the Army, they ſhould ea- 
ſily reduce ir to its former temper and obedience. For 
they had not the leaſt jealouſy of the General Fairfax, 
whom they knew to be a perfect. Presbyterian in his 
udgment; and that Cromwell had the aſcendent over 
lian purely by his Diſſimulation, and pretence of Con-. 
ſcience and Sincerity. There is no doubt Fairfax, did 
not then, nor long after, believe, that the other had 
thoſe wicked deſigns in his heart againſt the King, or 
the leaſt imagination of diſobeying the Parliament. 

Tu is purpoſe of ſeiſing upon the Perſon of Crom- 
well could not be carried ſo ſecretly, but that he had no- 
tice of it; and the very next morning after he had ſo 
much lamented his deſperate misfortune in having loſt 
all reputation, and boa. yy and authority in the Army, 
and that his life would be in danger, it he were with 
it, when the Houſe expected every minute his pre- 
ſence, they were inform'd that he was met out of the 
Town by break of day, with one Servant only, on 
the way to the Army; where he had appointed a Ren- 
dezvous of ſome Regiments of the Horſe, and from 
whence he writ a Letter to the Houſe of Commons, 
« That having the night before receiv'd a Letter from 
« ſome Officers of his own Regiment, that the jealouſy 
«the Troops had conceiv'd of him, and of his want of 
c K indneſs towards them, was much abated, ſo that 
© they believ d, The would be quickly preſent with 
«them, they would all in a ſhort time by his advice 
«be reclaim'd, upon this he made all the haſte he 
c could ; and did find that the Soldiers had been abuſed 
«by miſinformation; and that he hoped to diſcover 
te the Fountain from whence it Sprung; and in the mean 
ce time deſired that the General, and the other Officers 
te jn the Houſe, and ſuch as remain'd about the Town, 
te might be preſently ſent to their Quarters; and that 
«< he believ'd it would be very neceſſary in order to 
< the ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, and for the pre- 
tc vention of the like for the time to come, that there 
might be a general Rendezvous of the Army; of 
«which the General would beſt conſider, when he 
te came down; which he wiſhed might be haſten d. It 
was now to no purpoſe to diſcover what they had for- 
merly intended, or that they had any jealouſy of a Per- 
ſon who was out of their reach; and ſo they expected 
a better conjuncture; and in few days after, the Gene- 
ral and the other Officers left the Town, and went to 


their Quarters. 
Cornet Joyce 
ſeiſed upon 
the Ring at 
Holmby, 


June 3. 


Tu E fame Morning that Cromwell left London, Cor- 
net Foyce, who was one of the Agitators in the Army, 
2 Taylor, a fellow who had two or three years before 
ſerv'd in a very Inferior imployment in Me ZHollis's 
Houſe, came with a Squadron of fifty Horſe to Holm- 
by, where the King was, about the break of day; and 
without any interruption by the Guard of Horſe or 
Foot which waited there, came with two or three 
more, and knock'd at the King's Chamber-door, and 
faid He muſt preſently ſpeak with the King. His 
Majeſty, re. with the manner of it, roſe out of 
his bed; and, half dreſs'd, cauſed the door to be open d, 
which he knew otherwiſe would be quickly broken 
open; they who waited in the Chamber being Perſons 
of whom he had little knowledge, and leſs confidence. 
Aſſoon as the door was open'd, Joyce, and two or three 
more, came into the Chamber, with their Hats off, 
and Piſtols in their hands. Face told the King, That 
he muſt go with him. His Majeſty asked, Whither? 
he anſwer d, To the Army, The King asked him, 
*Where the Army was? he faid, © They would carr 

* him to the Place where it was. His Majeſty he 
By what Authority they came? ce anſwer'd, © By 


jeſty,“ That he would cauſe himſelf to be dreſs d, be- 


< cauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould make haſte. None 


_— 


— 


| liev'd by their own Party. The joynt confidence of 


| the unanimous Affection of the City of London to 
this; and ſhew'd him his Piſtol ; and deſir d his Ma- 2 f 


Joyce, Whether he had any Orders from the Palja. 


neral himſelf; who by his Letter, inform'd them,*That — 


| <Jonel Whaley's Regiment to meet the King, He pro- 


from oppoſing Presbytery, or affecting Independen- 


| 


In this manner, and with theſe circumſtances 3 


of the other Soldiers ſpoke a word; and Foce. ſa vin 
the bluntneſs, and esel of the en 1 

ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King ic 
He could not ſtir before he ſpoke with the Committee 
to whom he had been deliver d, and who were truſt. 
ed by the Parliament; and fo appointed one of thoſe 
*who waited upon him to call them. The Committee 
had been as much ſurpriſed with the noiſe as the Kin 

had been, and quickly came to his Chamber, and asked 


** ment? he ſaid, No. * From the General? No. „What 
Authority he came by? to which he made no other 
Anſwer, than he had made to the King, and held u 
his Piſtol. They ſaid, © They would write to the par. 
*liament to know their pleaſure; Joyce ſaid, „The 
*mighr do ſo, but the King mult preſently go with 
him. Colonel Brown had ſent for ſome of the Troops 
who were appointed for the King's Guard, but the 
came not; he ſpoke then with the Officer who 8 
manded thoſe ho were at that time upon the Guard 
and found that they would make no reſiſtance: ſo 
that after the King had made all the delays he con- 
veniently could, without giving them cauſe to believe 
that he was reſoly d not to have gone, which had been 
to no purpoſe, and after he had broken his Faſt, he went 
into his Coach, attended by the few Servants who were 
put about him, and went whither Cornet Foyce would 
Conduct him; there being no part of the Army known 
to be within twenty Miles of ZZolmby at that time; and 
that which adminiſter'd moſt cauſe of apprehenſion 
was, that thoſe Officers who were of the Guard. de. 
clar'd © That the Squadron which was Commanded by 
* 7ozce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of any one Regi- 
„ment, but were Men of ſeveral Troops, and ſeyeral 
Regiments, drawn together under him, who was not 
*the proper Officer; ſo that the King did in truth be- 
lieve, that their purpoſe was to carry him to ſome 
place where they might more conveniently murder 
him. The Committee quickly gave notice to the Par. f 
liament of what had paſſed, with all the circumſtances ; ow, 
and it was receiy'd with all imaginable conſternation 15 
nor could any body imagine what the purpoſe and re- 
{olution was. 

Non were they at the more caſe, or in any degree "© 
pleaſed with the Account they receiv'd from the Ge- 4 
the Soldiers at Holmby had brought the King from 
*thence; and that his Majeſty lay the next Night at 
Colonel Montague's Houſe, and would be the next day 
*at New-Market: that the Ground thereof was from 
*an Apprehenſion of ſome ſtrength gather'd to force 
*rhe King from thence ; whereupon he had ſent Co- 


teſted, © That his remove was without his conſent, or 
* of the Officers about him, or of the Body of the Ar- 
„my, and without their deſire, or privity: that he 
*would take care for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's Per- 
te ſon from danger; and aſſured the Parliament, *That 
the whole Army endeavour'd Peace, and were far 


*cy,or from any purpoſe to maintain a Licentious free- 
dom in Religion, or the Intereſt of any particular Par- 
*ry, but were relolv'd to leave the abſolute determi- 
* nation of all to the Parliament. 

| IT was upon the Third of June that the King wa 
taken from Holmby by Cornet Joyce, well nigh a full 
year after he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at Neu- 
ark; in all which time, the Army had been at leiſure 
to contrive all ways to free it ſelf from the Servitut 
of the Parliament, whilſt the Presbyterians belier d, 
that in ſpight of a few factious Independed Officers, 
was entirely at their Devotion, and could never prove 
diſobedient to their Commands; and thoſe few V 
Men, who diſcern'd the foul deſigns of thoſe Officers, 
and by what degrees they ſtole the Hearts and Afte“ 
ions of the Soldiers, had not credit enough to be be. 


their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe all oppoſition; but 
now, when they ſaw the King taken out of their han 


oun 
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fund all their Meaſures broke by which they had 


4411 their Counſels. And as this Letter from the 
adminiſter'd too much cauſe of Jealouſy of 
Chat was to ſucceed, ſo a poſitive information about 
che ſame time by many Officers, confirm'd by a Let- 
ter which the Lord Mayor of London had receiv'd, that 
the whole Army was upon it's march, and would be 
z in London the next day by noon, ſo diſtracted them 
& that they appear'd beſides themſelyes: however, they 
BY Voted, © That the Houſes ſhould fit all the next day, 
” «being Sunday; and that Mr wy ec ſhould be there 
lay « to pray for them: That the Committee of Safety 
« hould fit up all that Night to conſider what was to 
«be done: That the Lines of Communication ſhould 
ehe ſtrongly Guarded, and all the Train'd-bands of 
« London ſhould be drawn together upon pain of death. 
All Shops were ſhur up, and ſuch a general Confuſion 
over all the Town, and in the faces of all Men, as if 
the Army had already enter'd the Town. The Parlia- 
ment writ a Letter to the General, deſiring him, © That 
«no part of the Army might come within five and 
«wenty Miles of London; and that the King's Per- 
« ſon might be deliver d to the former Commiſſioners, 
« who had attended upon his Majeſty at Holmby; and 
that Colonel Roſſiter, and his Regiment, might be 
« appointed for the Guard of his Perſon. The Gene- 
ral return'd for Anſwer, © That the Army was come to 
te gt Alhans before the deſire of the Parliament came to 
«his hands; but that, in Obedience to their Commands, 
«he would advance no farther; and defir'd that a 
« Month's pay might preſently be ſent for the Army. 


form 
General 


In which they deferr'd not to gratify them; though as 


to the redelivery of the King to the former Commil- 
ſioners, no other Anſwer was return'd, than That 
they might reſt aſſured, that all care ſhould be taken 
« for his Majcſty's ſecurity. 

Fou that time both Cromwell and Ireton appear'd 
in the Council of Officers, which they had never be- 
fore done; and their expoſtulations with the Parlia- 
ment, begun to be more brisk, and contumacious than 
%, they had been. The King found himſelf at New- 
aun. Market attended by greater Troops and ſuperior Offi- 


cers; ſo that he was preſently freed from any Subje- 


% Cion to Me Foyce; which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
"5 him; and they who were about him appear'd Men of 

better Breeding than the former, and paid his Ma- 
jelty all the reſpect imaginable, and ſeem'd to deſire 
to pleaſe him in alt things. All reſtraint was taken off 
from Perſons reſorting to him, and he ſaw every day 
the Faces of many who were grateful to him; and he 
no ſooner deſired that ſome of his Chaplains might 
have leave to attend upon him for his Devotion, but 
it was yielded to, and they who were named by him 
(who were Dr Sheldon, Dr Morley, Dr Sanderſon, and 
Di Hai;mond) were preſently ſent, and gave their at- 
tendance, and perform'd their Function at the ordinary 
hours, in their accuſtom'd Formalities; all perſons who 
had a mind to it, being ſuffer d to be preſent, to his 
Majeſty's infinite ſatisfaction; who begun to believe 
that the Army was not ſo much his Enemy as it was 
reported to be: and the Army had ſent an Addreſs to 
him full of proteſtation of Duty, and beſought him 
i That he would be content, for ſome time, to reſide 
among them, until the Affairs of the Kingdom were 
put into ſuch a Poſture as he might find all things 
1400 his own content, and ſecurity; which they infi- 
* nitely defir'd to ſee aſſoon as might be; and to that 
1 , Purpoſe made daily inſtances to the Parliament. In 
d » the mean time his Majeſty fate ſtill, or remov d to ſuch 
places as were moſt convenient for the march of the 
Army; being in all places as well provided for, and 
accommodated, as he had uſed to be in any Progreſs; 
the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties through 
which he paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without diſtin- 
Qion; he was attended by ſome of his old Truſty Ser- 
vants in the places neareſt his Perſon ; and that which 
gave him moſt encouragement to belicve that they 
meant well, was, that in the Army's Addreſs to the 
Parliament, they defir'd That care might be taken for 

ſettling the King's Rights, according to the ſeveral 
Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations; and 


cc 


© that the Royal Party might be treated with more Can- 
© dour, and leſs Rigour; and many good Officers who 
had ferv'd his Majeſty faithfully, were Civilly receiv'd 


_ 


by the Officers of the Army, and liv'd quietly in their 


| Quarters z which they could not do any where elle; 
which raiſed a great 2 to the Arm 


, through» 


out the Kingdom, and as much Reproach upon the 


Parliament. 
TAE Parliament at this time had recover'd its Spi- 


rit, when they ſaw the Army did not march nearer to- 


wards them, and not only ſtopp'd at S* Albans, but was 
drawn back to a farther diſtance; which perſwaded 
them, that their General was diſpleaſed with the for- 
mer advance: and ſo they proceeded with all paſſion, 
and vigour, againſt thoſe principal Officers, who, they 
knew, contrived all theſe Prcendhige: They publiſh'd 
Declarations to the Kingdom, © That they defired to 
bring the King in honour to his Parliament; which 
*was their buſineſs from their beginning, and that he 


 <was detain'd Priſoner againſt his Will in the Army; 


*and that they had great reaſon to apprehend the ſafe- 
*ry of his Perſon. The Army, on the other hand, 
declared * That his Majeſty was neitherPriſoner, nor 
* detain'd againſt his Will; and appeal'd to his Ma- 
*jeſty himſelf, and to all his F tends who had liberty 
to repair to him, whether he had not more liberty, 
and was not treated with more reſpect, ſince he came 
into the Army then he had been at Holmby, or during 
the time he remain d in thoſe places, and with that 
*retinue that the Parliament had appointed? The City 
feem'd =e unanimouſly devoted to the Parliament, 
and incenſed againſt the Army; and ſeem d reſolute, 
not only with their train d- bands and Auxiliary Regi- 
ments to aſſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but ap- 


Tranſat ions 
in the City 
upon theſe 


occaſions, 


pointed ſome of the old Officers who had ſerv'd under 


the Earl of Eſſex, and had been disbanded under the 
new Model, as Waller, Maſſey, and others, to liſt new 
Forces; towards which there was not like ro be want 
of Men out of their old Forces, and ſuch of the King's 
as would be glad of the employment. There was no- 
thing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Army 
would make a firm conjunction with the King, and 
unite with his Party, of which there was ſo much ſhew ; 
and many unskilful Men, who wiſhed it, bragg'd too 
much; and therefore the Parliament ſent a Committee 
to his Majeſty, with an Addreſs of another Style than 
_ had lately uſed, with many profeſſions of Duty; 
and declaring, * That if he was not, in all reſpects, 
*treated as he ought to be, and as he deſired, it was 
*not Their fault, who defired he might be at full Li- 
*berty, and do what he would; hoping that the King 
would have been induced to defire to come to London, 
and to make complaint of the Army's having taken 
him from Holmby ; by which they believ'd the King's 
Party would be difabuſed, and withdraw their hopes 
of any good from the Army; and then, they thought, 
they ſhould be hard enough for them. | 

Txt King was in great doubt how to carry him- 
ſelf; he thought himſelf ſo barbarouſly uſed by the 
Presbyterians, and had ſo ill an opinion of all the prin- 
cipal Perſons who govern'd them, that he had no mind 


to put himſelf into their hands. On the other fide, he 


was far from being ſatisfied with the Army's good in- 
tentions towards him; and though many of his Friends 
were ſ{uffer'd to reſort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would not be acceptable; and 
though the Officers and Soldiers appear'd, For the moſt 
part, civil ro him, they were all ar leaſt as vigilant, as 
the former Guards had K ; ſo that he could not, with- 
out great difficulty, have got from them if he had de- 
fir'd it. Fairfax had been with him, and kiſs'd his 
hand, and made ſuch Profeſſions as he could well ut- 


ter; which was with no advantage in the delivery ; his 


Authority was of no uſe, becauſe he re{ign'd himſelf en- 
tirely to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton like wiſe, 
with the King, without either of them offering to kiſs 
his hand; otherwiſe, they behayed themſelves with 
good manners towards him. His Majeſty uſed all the 
Addreſs he could towards them to draw ſome promiſe 
from them, but they were ſo reſerv'd, and ſtood fo 
much upon their Guard, and uſed fo few Words, that 
O no- 
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nothing could. be concluded from what they ſaid: they 
excuſed themſelves © For not ſeeing his Majelty often, 
te upon the great jealouſies the Parliament had of 
ce them, towards whom they profeſs d all fidelity. The 
Perſons wlio reſorted to his Majeſty, and brought Ad- 
vices from others who durſt not yet offer to come them- 
| ſelves, brought ſeveral opinions to him; ſome thinking 
the Army would deal fincerely with his Mens others 
expecting no better from them than they afterwards 
perform'd: ſo that the King well concluded that he 
would neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes by any 
neglect, nor diſoblige the Army by appearing to have 
jealouſy of them, or deſire to be out of their hands; 
which . could hardly have effected, if he had known 
a better place to have reſorted to. So he deſired both 
Parties To haſten their Conſultations, that the King- 
dom might enjoy Peace and Happineſs; in which he 
ce ſhould not be without a ſhare; and he would pray 
eto God: to bring this to. paſs aſſoon as was poſſible. 
Tu s News of the King's being in the Army, of his 
freedom in the exerciſe of his Religion, which he had 
been fo long without, and that ſome of his Servants, 
with whom he was well pleaſed, had liberty to attend 
upon him, made every Body abroad, as well as thoſe 
at home, hope well; and the King himſelf writ to the 
Queen, as if bo thought his condition much better than 
it had been among the Scots. St John Berkley after his 
Surrender of Exeter, and the ſpending his tix Months 
allow'd by the Articles to ſollicite his Affairs where 
he would, had Tranſported himſelf into France, and 
waited upon the Queen at Paris, being ſtill a Menial 
Servant to her Majeſty, and having a Friend in that 
Court that govern'd, and loy'd him better than any 
body elſe did. Aſſoon as the reports came thither of 
the King's being with the Army, he repeated many 
Diſcourſes he had held with the Officers of the Army, 
whilſt they freated with him of the delivery of Exe- 
ter; how he had told them, Upon how ſlippery 
ground they ſtood; that the Parliament, when they 
«had ſery'd their turn, would diſmiſs them with re- 
*proach, and give them very ſmall rewards for the 
great Service they had done for them; that they 
* ſhould do well, ſeaſonably to think of a ſafe retreat 
* which could be no where but under the Protection 
*of the King ; who by their Courage was brought very 
low; and if they raiſed him again, he muſt owe it 
* all to them; and his Poſterity, as well as himſelf, and 
call his Party, muſt for ever acknowledge it; by 
*©which they would raiſe their Fortunes, as well as 
«their Fame, to the greateſt degree Men could aim 
*ar; which, he faid, made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
this and that Officer, whom he named, that they told 
him at parting, that they © Should never forget what 
* he had ſaid to them; and that they already obſerv'd 
*that every day produced ſomewhat that would put 
æ them in mind of it. In a word © He had foretold all 
* that was ſince come to paſs, and he was moſt confi- 
c dent, that, if he were now with them, he ſhould be 
* welcome, and have Credit enough to bring them to 
*realon, and to do the King great Service; and offer d 
without any delay, to make the Journey. The Queen 
believ'd all he ſaid; and they who did not, were very 
willing he ſhould make the experiment; for he that 
lov'd him beſt, was very willing to be without him; 
and fo receiving the Queen's Letter of Recommenda- 
tion of him to the King, who knew him very little, 
% and that little not without ſome prejudice, he left Pa- 


the King. ris, and made all poſſible haſte into England. John Aſb- 


Mr Aſh» 
burnham 
comes from 
France te 


burnbam, who was driven from the King by the Scots 
after he had Conducted his Majeſty to them, had 
Tranſported himſelf into France, and was at this time 
reſiding in Roan; having found, upon his Addreſs to 
the Queen at Paris upon his firſt Arrival, that his abode 
in ſome other place would not be ungrateful to her 
Majeſty, and ſo he remoy'd to Roan; where he had 
the ſociety of many who had ſerv'd the King in the 
moſt eminent Qualifications. When he heard where 
the King was, and that there was not the ſame reſtraint 
that had been formerly, he reſoly'd to make an adven- 


whe Fg. ture to wait on him; having no reaſon to doubt but 


that his Preſence would be very acceptable to the 


King; and though the other Envoy from Paris, and He 
did not make their Journey into England together, no: 
had the leaſt Communication with each other bein 
in truth of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet they Ar 
riv'd there, and at the Army, near the ſame time, 5 
BERKLEy firſt applied himſelf to thoſe ſubordi. 
nate Officers with whom he had ſome acquaintance at 155 
Exeter, and they informing their Superiors of his Arri. 4 
val, and Application, they were well pleaſed that he — 
was come, They were well acquainted with his T4. 2 
lent, and knew his Foible, that, 5 flattering and com. 4 
mending, _ might govern him; and that there was 
no danger of any deep deſign from his contriyance. 
and ſo they permitted him freely to atrend the King, 
about whoſe Perſon he had no Title or Relation, which 
requir d any conſtant waiting upon him. 
ASHBURNHAM had, by ſome Friends, a recom. 
mendation both to Cromwell, and Ireton, who knew the 
Credit he had with the King, and that his Majeſty 
would be very well pleaſed to. have his attendance, and 
look upon it as a Teſtimony of their reſpect to him. 
They knew likewiſe that he was an implacable Enemy 
to the Scots, and no Friend to che qther Presbyteriars, 
and though he had ſome ordinary craft in inſinuatine 
he was of no deep and piercing judgment to dilcorer 
what was not unwarily expoſed, and a free Speaker of 
what he imagin'd: So they likewiſe left him at liberty 
to repair to the King; and theſe two Gentlemen came 
near about the ſame time to his Majeſty, when the At- 
my was drawing together, with a purpoſe, which wa; 
not yet pods of marching to London; his Majeſty 
being {till Quarter d in thoſe places which were tore 
proper for that purpoſe. 
Tuev were both welcome to his Majeſty, the one 
bringing a ſpecial recommendation from the Queen, 
and to make himſelf the more valuable, aſſuring his Ma- 
jeſty“ That he was ſent for by the Officers of the Ar- 
mp, as one they would truſt, and that they had re- 
*celiv'd him with open Arms; and, without any ſcru- 
* ple, gave him leave to wait upon him: The other 
needed no recommendation, the King's own inclina- 
tions diſpoſing him to be very gracious to him; and ſo 
his Majeſty wiſh'd them © To correſpond with each 
* other, and to converſe with his ſeveral Friends, who 
ce did not yet think fit to reſort to him; and to receive 
*their advice; to diſcover as much as they could of the 
© Intentions of both Parties, and impart what was fit to 
*the King, till, upon a farther diſcovery, his Majeſty 
© might better Is 568 what to do. Theſe two were the 
principal Agents (they conferring with all his Majelty's 
Friends, and as often as they deſir' d, with the Officers 
of the Army) upon whoſe Information, and Advice, 
his Majeſty principally depended, though they rarely 
conferr'd together with the ſame Perſons, and never 
with any of the Officers, who pretended not to trul: 
one another enough to ſpeak with that freedom before 
each other, as they would to one of them; and their 
acquaintance among the Officers not being principally 
with the ſame Men, their Informations and Advices 
were often very different, and more perplexed than 
inform'd his Majeſty. ; 4 
Tut very high Conteſts between the Parliament — | 
and the Army, in which neither fide could be per- 10 
ſwaded to yield to the other, or abate any of their al- "** 
perity, Lat many Prudent Men believe that both ſides 10 
would, in the end, be willing to make the King the 
Umpire; which neither of them ever intended to do. 
The Parliament thought that their Name and Autbo- 
rity, which had carried them through ſo great under- 
takings, and reduced the whole Kingdom to their Obe- 
dience, could not be overpower'd by their owl Ar- 
my, raiſed and paid by themſelves, and to whole di- 
Rates the People would never ſubmit. 


— — —— —— — 
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They thought 
the King's Preſence amongſt them, gave them all their 
preſent Reputation; and were not without apprehen- 
ſion that the Ambition of ſome of the Officers, ja 
their Malice to the Parliament, when they ſau tha 
they could obtain their ends no other way, might i 
pole them to an entire Conjunction with the has 
Party and Intereſt; and then, all the Penalties 


Treaſon, Rebellion, and Treſpaſſes, mult be diſcharge? 
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their colts ; and therefore they labour'd by all the 


ap is being detain'd. Priſoner by the Arm 
to own his being d | 
maſt his wall or to withdraw himſelf — ſome — 
from them, and repair to White-Zall; and, in either of 
thoſe Cales, they did not doubt, firſt, to divide the 
Army (for they ſtill believ'd the General faſt to them) 
and by degrees to bring them to, reaſon, and to, be 
disbanded, as many as were not neceſſary for the Ser- 
rice of Ireland; and then, having the King to them- 
ſclyes, and all his Party being obnoxious to thoſe 
enalties for their Delinquency, they ſhould be well 
able, by gratifying ſome of the greateit Perſons of the 
Nobility with Immunity and Indemnity, to ſettle the 
Government in ſuch a manner, as to be well;recom- 
enſed for all the Adventures they had made, and ha- 
zards they had run. 

Ox the other hand, the Army had no dread of the 
Authority and Power of the Parliament; which they 
knew had been fo far proſtituted, that it had loſt moit 
of its Reverence with the People. But it had great ap- 

:chenſion, that, by its conjunction with the City, it 

might indeed recover Credit with the Kingdom, and 

withhold the pay of the Army, and thereby make ſome 

divifion amongſt them; and if the Perſon of the King 

ould be likewiſe with them, and thereby his Party 

ſhould likewiſe joyn with them, they ſhould be to begin 

their work again, or to make their Peace with thoſe 

who were as much provoked by them as the King him- 
{elf had been. And therefore they were ſenſible that 

they enjoy d a preſent benefit by the King's being with 

them, and by their treating him with the outward re- 

ſpe& that was due to his Majeſty, and the civilities they 

made profethon of towards all his Party, and the per- 
miſſion of his Chaplains, and other Servants, to retort 
to him; and cultivated all theſe Artifices with great 
Addreſs, ſupprelling, or diſcountenancing the Tyran- 
ny of the Presbyterians in the Country Committees, 
and all other places, here they exerciſed notable ri- 
gour againſt all who had been of the King's Party, or 
not enough of theirs ( for Neuters found no excule 
for being of no Party) when they found it fit to make 
any luſty Declaration againſt the Parliament, and ex- 
claim againſt their Tyrannical proceedings againſt the 
Arwy, they always inſerted ſomewhat that might look 
like Candour and Tendernets towards the King's Party, 
complain'd of © The Affront, and Indignity done to 
*the Army by the Parliament's not obſerving the Ar- 
*ticles which had been made upon Surrender of Gar- 
*riſons, but proceeding againſt thoſe on whoſe behalf 
*thole Articles were made, with more ſeverity than 
vas agrecable to Juſtice, and to the intention of the 
Articles; whereby the Honour and Faith of the Ar- 
my ſuffer'd, and was complain d of; all which, they 
laid, they would have remedied. Whereupon many 
hoped that they ſhould be excuſed from making any 
Compoſitions, and entertain'd ſuch other imaginations 
as pleaſed themſelves, and the other Party well liked; 
knowing they could demoliſh all thoſe Structures al- 
ſoon as they receiv'd no benefit by themſelves. 

Tae King had, during the time he ſtay d at Holm- 
by, writ to the Houſe of Peers, that his Children might 
have leave to come to him, and to reſide for ſome time 
with him, From the time that Oxford had been Sur- 
render d, upon which the Duke of 7ork had fallen into 
their hands, for they would by no means admit that 
he ſhould have liberty to go to ſuch place as the King 
ſhould direct, which was very earneſtly preſſed, and 
inſiſted on by the Lords of the Council there, as long 
as they could; but appointed their Committee to re- 
ceive him with all reſpect, and to bring him to London; 
from that time, I ſay, the Duke of Jork was commit- 
ted to the care of the Earl of Northumberland, together 
with the Duke of Glaceſſer, and the Princeſs, who had 
been by the King left under the Tuition of the Coun- 
tels of Dorſet, bur from the death of that Counteſs the 
Parliament had preſumed, that they might be ſure to 

eep them in their Power, to put them into the cuſto- 
dy of the Lady Vere, an old Lady much in their favour, 

ut not at all Ambitious of that Charge, though there 
was a competent Allowance aſſign d for their ſupport. 


blick and private means they could, to perſwade the | 


They were now remov'd from her, and placed all to- 
gether with the Earl of Northumberland, who receiv'd, 
and treated them, in all reſpe&s, as was ſuitable to 
their Birth, and his own Duty; but could give them 
no more liberty to go abroad, than he was, in his In- 

ſtructions from the Parliament, permitted to do; and 
they had abſolutely refuſed to gratify the King in 
that particular; of which his Majeſty no ſooner took 
notice to Fairfax, than he writ a Letter to the Parlia- 


| ment, * That the King much defir'd to have the fight 


not beallow'd to be longer with him, that at leaſt 


ce they might dine with him; and he ſent them word 
that, on ſuch a day, The King, who attended the 


*and company of his Children; and that if they might 


[ 


| 
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motion of the Army, and was Quarter d only where 


. ©they pleaſed, would dine at Maidenhead. There his me King 


* . . * . 2 allow'd is 
Children met him, to his infinite content and joy; ſee his Chil- 


and he being to Quarter and ſtay ſome time at Ca- 4 ar 
verſham, a Houle of the Lord Craven's near Reading, s 
his Children were likewiſe ſuſter d to go thither, and cavertham, 


ſatisfaction the King could, receive; and the receiving 

whereof, hc Pata, to the Civility of the General, and 

the good diſpoſition of the Army; which made ſo 

much the more impreſſion upon him, in that he had 

never made any one Propoſition in which he had been 

igel where the Presbyterian Spirit had power to 
eny it. 

5 the Houſe of Commons, which was now the 
Scene of all the Action that diſpleaſed and incenſed the 
Army (for the Houſe of Peers was ſhrunk into ſo incon- 
ſiderable a Number, and their Perſons not conſiderable 
after the Death of the Earl of Eſſex, except thoſe who 
were aftected to, or might be diſpoſed by the Army) 
they were wholly guided by Hollis, and Stapleton, Lewis, 
and Glyn, who had been very Popular and Notorious 
from the beginning, and by Waller, and Maſſey, and 
Brown, who had Sery'd in Commands in the Army, and 
perform'd at ſome times very ſignal Service, and were 
exceedingly beloy'd in the City, and two or three others 
who follow'd their Dictates, and were ſubſervient to 
their Directions. Theſe were all Men of Parts, Inte- 
reſt, and ſignal Courage, and did not only heartily 
abhor the intentions which they diſcern d the Army 
to have, and that it was wholly to be diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the deſigns of Cromwell, but had likewiſe 
declared Animoſities againſt the Perſons of the moſt 
active and powerful Officers; as Hollis had one day, 
upon a very hot debate in the Houſe, and ſome rude 
expreſſions which fell from Ireton, perſwaded him to 


remain d with him two days; which was the greateſt 


walk out of the Houſe with him, and then told him, 


* That he ſhould preſently go over the Water and Fight 
*with him. Ireton replying, His Conſcience would 
* not ſuffer him to fight a Duel: Hollis, in choler, pul- 
led him by the Noſe; telling him, © If his Conſcience 
would keep him from giving Men ſatisfaction, it 
* ſhould keep him from provoking them. This affront 
to the third Perſon of the Army, and to a Man of the 
molt Virulent, Malicious, and Revengeful Nature of 
all the Pack, ſo incenſed the whole Party, that they 
were reloly'd one way or other to be rid of him, who 
had that power in the Houlc, and that Repuration 
abroad, that when he could not abſolutely controle 
their deſigns, he did ſo obſtruct them, that they could 
not adyance to any concluſion. 

THE CE therefore to an expedient, which, 
they had oblerv'd, by the Condu of thole yery Men 
againſt whom they meant to apply it, had brought to 
paſs all that they deſired; and in the Council of Offi- 
cers, prepared an impeachment of High Treaſon in 
general Terms againſt Me Hollis, and the Perſons men- 
tion'd before, and others, to the number of eleven 


The Army 

impeach ele- 
venMembers 
of the Houſe 


Members of the Houſe of Commons. This impeach- of Commons, 


ment twelve Officers of the Army, Colonels, Licute- 
nant Colonels, Majors, and Captains, preſented to the 
Houle ; and within few days after, when they ſaw the 
ſame Members ſtill inveigh againſt and arraign their 


| proceedings, the General and Officers writ a Letter 


to the Houle, © That they would appoint fit Perſons 
con their and the Kingdom's behalf, to make good 
© the Charge againſt das Members whom they had 
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* accuſed ; and that they defir'd, that thoſe Members |- poſitive and declared Reſolution of the Army, «Th, 
« jmpeach'd might be forthwith ſuſpended from fitting | © a Declaration ſhould be publiſh'd by the Parliament 
te jn the Houſe, ſince it could not be thought fit that | againſt the coming in of Forreign Force: for the 
« the ſame Perſons who had ſo much injured and pro- | apprehended, or rather were willing that the Pe, le 
*«yoked the Army, ſhould fit Judges of their own | ſhould apprehend, a new Combination by the gabe. 
« Actions. This was an Arrow that the Houſe of Com- © That the pay of the Army ſhould be put into a con- 
mons did not expect would have been ſhot out of that | © ſtant Courſe, and all Perſons who had receiv d Mone 
aiver; and though they were unſpeakably diſmay'd, * ſhould be called to an account: That the Militia of 
and diſtracted with this preſumption, they an{wer'd po- | © London ſhould be put into the hands of Perſons well 
ſitively, That they neither would, nor could, fe- | *affe&ted, and thoſe who had been formerly truſted: 
te queſter thoſe Members from the Houſe, who had | © that all Perſons impriſon d for pretended Miſte. 
* never (aid, or done any thing in the Houſe worthy | © meanours, by Order of Parliament, or their Com- 
« of Cenſure, till proof were made of ſuch particulars | * mittees, might be ſet at Liberty; and, if upon tria] 
cc as might render them guilty. But the Officers of the they ſhould be found Innocent, that the might bare 
Army reply d, That they could prove them guilty of good Reparation. And they articulily mention d 
« ſuch practices in the Houſe, that it would be juſt in | Fohn Lilburn, Overton, and other Anabaptiſts and Fang. 
«the Houle to ſuſpend them: that by the Laws of the | ticks, who had been committed by the Parliament for 
e Land, and the Precedents of Parliament, the Lords | many Seditious Meetings, under pretence of Exerciſe 
« had upon the very preſentation of a general Accuſa- | of their Religion, and many inſolent Actions againſt 
c tion without being reduced in form, ſequeſter'd | the Government. Upon the report of theſe Demands 
te from their Houſe and committed the Earl of Straf- | the Parliament grew more enraged; and Vored, That 
ford, and the T ar of Canterbury ; and there- | the yielding to the Army in theſe particulars, would 
te fore they muſt preſs, an inſiſt upon the ſuſpending | be againſt their Honour, and their Intereſt, and de- 
cat leaſt of thoſe accuſed Members from being pre- | ſtructive to their Privileges; with many expreſſions 
«ſent in the Houle, where they ſtood impeach d; and | againſt their preſumption, and inſolence: yet, when 
«without this, they ſaid, the Army would not be ſa- | a new Rabble of Peritioners demanded, with loud 
tisfied. However the Houle of Commons ſeem'd {till | Cries, moſt of the ſame things, they were willing to 
reſolute, the accuſed Members themſelves, who beſt | compound with them; and conſented, that the Militia 
knew their temper, thought it ſafer for them to retire, | of the City of London ſhould be put into ſuch hands as 
and by forbearing to appear in the Houle, to allay the | the Army ſhould deſire. 
heat of the preſent Conteſt. Tux Militia of the City had been in the begin- 
Uros this ſo palpable Declenſion of Spirit in the | ning of May, ſhortly after the King's being brought 
Houſe, the Army ſeem'd much 3 and reſoly d to Holmby, ſettled with tlie conſent, and upon the de- 
to ſet other Agents on their work, that they might | fire, of the Common Council, by Ordinance of Parlia- 
not appear too buſy and active in their own concern- | ment, in the hands of Commiſſioners, who were gene- 
The temper ment. It is very true that the City, upon whoſe in- rally of the Presbyterian Party, they who were of 
4 SEEM fluence the Parliament much depended, appear d now | other inclinations being remov'd ; and, as is faid be- 
tw of entirely Presbyterian; the Court of Aldermen, and | fore, ſcem'd not diſpleated at their diſgrace ; and now, 
ther vi1i% Common Council, conſiſted chiefly of Men of that | when upon the Declaration and Demands of the Army, 
7 Spirit; the Militia of the City was committed to Com- ſeconded by clamorous Petitions, they ſaw this Or- 
miſſioners carefully and factiouſly choſen of that Party; | dinance reverſed, in Fuly, without ſo much as conſult- 
all thoſe of another te aper having been put out of | ing with the Common Council according to cuſtom, 
thoſe Truſts, at or about the time that the King was | the City was exceedingly ſtartled; and faid, * That if 
_ deliver'd up by the Scots, when the Officers of the Ar- | the Imperious Command of the Army, could prevail 
my were content that the Presbyterians ſhould be- | © with the Parliament to reverſe ſuch an Ordinance as 
lieve, that the whole power of the Kingdom was in | *that of the Militia, they had reaſon to apprehend 
them; and that they might ſettle what Government | © they might as well repeal the other Ordinances for the 
they pleas'd: if there remain'd any Perſons in any of * ſecurity of Money, or for the purchaſe of Biſhops 
thoſe imployments in the City, it was by their diſſimu- | *and Church Lands, or whatſoever elſe that was the 
lation, and pretending to have other Aﬀections; moſt | © proper ſecurity of the Subject. And therefore they 
of thoſe who were notorious to be of any other Faction | cauſed a Petition to be prepared in the name of the 
in Religion, had been put out; and liv'd as neglected | City, to be preſented by the two Sheriffs, and others 
and diſcountenanced Men; who ſeem'd rather to de- | deputed by the Common Council to that purpoſe. 
pend upon the Clemency, and Indulgence of the State, | But, before they were ready, many thouſands, Appren- 
tor their particular liberty in the exerciſe of that Re- tices and young Citizens, brought Petitions to the Par- 
ligion they adhered to, than to have any hope or am- | liament; in which they ſaid, © That the Command 
bition to be again admitted into any ſhare, or part in | *of the Militia of the City was the Birth-right of the 
the Government: yet, after all this dihanlation, City, and belonged to them by ſeveral Charters which 
Cromwell and Ireton well knew, that the multitude of | * had been contirm'd in Parliament; for defence 
inferior People were at their diſpoſal, and would ap- | © whereof, they ſaid they had ventur'd their Lives a8 
pear in any conjuncture they ſhould think convenient; | © far and as frankly as the Army had done; and there- 
and that many Aldermen and ſubſtantial Citizens were | © fore, they defir'd that the Ordinance of Parliament 
quiet, and appear d not to contradict or oppoſe the | of the fourth of May, which had paſſed with their 
Presbyterians, only by their directions; and would be | © conſent, might ſtand inviolable. They firſt preſent: _ 
ready upon their call. And now, when they ſaw thoſe | cd their Petition to the Houſe of Peers, who imme- f 
leading Men, who had govern'd the Parliament, pro- | diately revoked their late Ordinance of Fuly, and com 1 
ſecured by the Army, and that they forbore to come | firm'd their former of May; and ſent it Gon to the yg 
to the Houle, there flock'd together great Numbers of | Commons for their conſent ; who durſt not deny thelf «rm 
the loweſt, and moſt inferior People, to the Parlia- | concurrence, the Apprentices behaving themſelves ſo 
ment, with Petitions of ſeveral Natures, both with re- inſolently, that they would ſcarce ſuffer the door o 
ference to Religion, and to the Civil Government; | the Houſe of Commons to be ſhut; and ſome of them 
with the noiſe and clamour whereof, the Parliament | went into the Houſe. 
was ſo offended and diſturbed, that they made an Or- AND in this manner the Ordinance was reverſed 
dinance, *Thar it ſhould be Criminal to gather, and | that had been made at the deſire of the Army, and the 
ſollicit the Subſcriptions of hands to Petitions. But | other of May, ratified and confirm'd ; which was no 
this Order ſo offended all Parties, that they were com- | ſooner done than the Parliament adjourn d till Friday, 
pell'd, within two days, to revoke it, and to leave all that they might have two or three days to conlidèt 
Men to their natural Liberty. Whilſt this Confuſion | how they ſhould behave themſelves, and prevent the 
was in the City and Parliament, the Commiſſioners, | like viol 


bunt 
ö ences hereafter. The Army had quickly no- Coed 
which had been ſent to the Army to treat with the | tice of theſe extraordinary proceedings, and the Ce- 2 
Officers, had no better ſucceſs; but return d with the | neral writ a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament - pale 
. * 8 
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Bedford; in which he put them in mind, How civilly 


«in to à greater diſtance, upon preſumption that 
7 their own — would bn been able to have 
« ſecured them from any rudeneſs, and violence of the 
« People ; which it was now evident it could not do, 
aby the unparallel'd violation of all their Privileges, on 
«the Monday before, by a Multitude from the City, 
«which had been encouraged by ſeveral Common 
« Council Men, and other Citizens in Authority ; which 
« yas an Act ſo prodigious and horrid as mult diſſolve 
« a1] Government, if not ſeverely and exemplarily 
« chaſtiſed : that the Army looked upon themſelves as 
c accountable to the Kingdom, if this unheard of out- 
«rave, by which the Peace and Settlement of the Na- 
ation, and the relief of Ireland, had been ſo noto- 
« rioully interrupted, ſhould not be ſtrictly examined, 
« and juſtice ſpeedily done upon the Offenders. Upon 
Friday, to which both Houſes had adjourn'd, the Mem- 
hers came together, in as full Numbers as they had 
uſed to meet, there being above one hundred and forty 
of the Houſe of Commons; but, after they had ſate 
ſome time in expectation of their Speaker, they were 
inform'd that he was gone out of the Town early that 
Morning; and they oblery'd that St Henry Vane, and 
{me few other Members who uſed to concur with him, 
„ were likewiſe abſent. The Houle of Peers found like- 
„vile that the Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, had 
le- withdrawn himſelf, together with the Earl of Northum- 
PF” berland, and ſome other Lords, but the Major part ſtill 
remain d there, full of Indignation againſt thoſe who 
were ablent, and wlio they all concluded were gone to 
4 the Army. Hereupon both Houſes choſe new Speakers; 
 whoaccepted the Office; and the Commons preſently 
% voted, That the eleven Members who ſtood impeach'd 
«by the Army, and had diſcontinued coming to the 
} <Houſe, ſhould preſently appear, and take their places. 
hey made an Ordinance of Parliament, by which a 
Committee of ſafety was appointed to joyn with the 
City Militia, and had Authority to raiſe Men for the 
* of the Parliament; which they appear d ſo vi- 
gorouſly reſolv d on, that no Man in the Houſes, or in 
the City, ſeem d to intend any thing elſe. The News 
of this rouſed up the Army, and the General preſent- 
ly ſent a good Party of Horſe into Windſor, and march- 
ed himſelf to Vxbridge, and appointed a general Ren- 
dezvous for the whole Army upon AHoun/low Heath, 
within two days; when and where there appear'd 
twenty thouſand Foot and Horſe, with a Train of 
Artillery, and all other proviſions proportionable to 
ſuch an Army. 4,473 
ww AssOOxN as the Rendezvous was appointed at 
4 Hounſlow Heath, at the ſame time the King removed 
lov to Hampton Court; which was prepared, and put into 
2, 4 good order for his reception, as could have been 
% done in the belt time. The Houſes ſeem'd for ſome 
e time to retain their Spirit and Vigour, and the City 
talked of liſting Men, and defending themſelves, and 
not ſuffering the Army to approach nearer to them; 
but, when they knew the day of the Rendezvous, 
thoſe in both Houſes who had * too weak to carry 
any thing, and fo had look d on whilſt ſuch Votes were 
paſſed as they liked not and could not oppoſe, now 
when their Friend the Army was ſo near, recover d 
their Spirits, and talked very loud; and perſwaded the 
relt, «To think in time of making their peace with 
"the Army, that could not be withſtood. And the City 
grew every day more appalled, irreſolute, and con- 
ounded, one Man propoſing this, and another ſome- 
what contrary to that, like Men amazed and diſtracted. 
„When the Army met upon Hounſlow Heath at their 
* Rendezvous, the Speakers of both Houſes, who had 
1 brivately before met with the Chief Officers of the 
n. Army, appear d there with their Maces, and ſuch other 
us, Members as accompanied them; complaining to the 
General, That they had not freedom at Weſtminſter, 
but were in danger of their lives by the Tumults; 
and appealed to the Army for their protection. 
Tus looked like a new Act of Providence to vin- 
dicate the Army from all reproaches, and to juſtify 
them in all they had done, as abſolutely done for the 


« the Army bad complied with their deſire, by remo- | 


hall was generally 


ſhould now jpyn with St 


e of the Parliament and Kingdom. If this 
ad been a retreat of Str Harry Vane and ſome other 
diſcontented Men, who were known to be Indepen- 
dents, and Fanaticks in their opinions in Religion, and 
of the Army: faction, who being no longer able to op- 
pes the wiſdom of the Parliament, had fled to their 


Friends for protection from Juſtice, they would have 
got no reputation, nor the Army been thought the bet- 


ter of for their Company ; but neither of the Speakers 
were ever look'd TY as inclined to the Army; Lent- 

cliey'd to have no malice towards 
the King, and not to be withour good inclinations to 
the Church; and the Earl of Mancheſter, who was 
Speaker of the Houſe of Peers, was known to have 
all the prejudice imaginable againſt Cromwell ; and had 
formerly accuſed him of want of Duty to the Parlia- 
ment; and the other hated him above all Men, and 
deſired to have taken away his Life. The Earl of 
Mancheſter, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two 


Pillars of the Presbyterian Party ; and that they two, 


with the Earl of Northumberland, and ſome other of 
the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, who had ap- 
pear'd to diſapprove all the proceedings of the Army, 

them Vane, and Appeal to 
the Army for protection, with that formality as if 


they had brought the whole Parliament with them, 


and had been entirely driven and forced away by the 
City, appear'd to every ſtander by ſo ſtupendous a 
thing, that it is not to this day underſtood otherwiſe, 
than that they were reſoly'd to have their particular 


Officers of the Army to have near concluded with the 
King. For that they never intended to put the whole 
power into the hands of the Army, nor had any kind- 


' neſs to, or confidence in the Officers thereof, was ve- 


ry apparent by their carriage and behaviour after, as 
well as before; and if they had continued together, 
conſidering how much the City was devoted to them, 


it is probable that the Army would not have uſed any 
force; which might have receiv'd a fatal repulſe; but 


that ſome good Compromiſe might have been made by 
the Interpoſition of the King. But this Schiſm carried 


all the Reputation and Authority to the Army, and left 
none in the Parliament; for though it preſently ap- 
pear d, that the Number of thoſe who left the Houſes 
was {mall in compariſon of thoſe who remain'd behind, 


and who proceeded with the fame Vigour in declaring 
againſt the Army, and the City ſeem'd as reſolute in 
putting themſelves into a poſture, and preparing for 
their defence, all their Works and Fortifications being 
{till entire, ſo that they might have put the Army to 
great trouble if they had ſteadily purſued their Reſo- 
lutions (which they did not yet ſeem in any degree to 
decline) yet this rent made all the accuſed Members, 
who were the Men of parts, and reputation to conduct 
their Counſels, to withdraw themſelves upon the aſto- 
niſhment; {ſome concealing themſelves, till they had 
opportunity to make their Peace, and others withdraw- 
ing and tranſporting themſelves beyond the Seas, 
whereof Stapleton died at Calais aſſoon as he Landed; 
and was denied Burial, upon imagination tliat he had 
died of the Plague: others remain'd a long time be- 
yond the Seas; and, though they long after return'd, 
never were receiv d into any truſt in thoſe times, nor 
in truth concurr'd, or acted in the publick Affairs, but 
retired to their own Eſtates, and liy'd very privately. 
Tus Chief Officers of the Army receiv'd the two 
Speakers, and the Members who accompanicd them, 
as ſo many Angels {ent from Heaven for their good; 
and paid them all the reſpect imaginable, and profeſſed 
all ſubmiſſion to them, as to the Parliament of England; 
and declar'd © That they would re-eltabliſh them in 
« their full power, or periſh in the attempt; took very 
particular care for their accommodations, before the 
General; and afſign'd a Guard to wait upon them for 
their ſecurity ; acquainted them with all their conſult- 
ations; and would not preſume to reſolve any thing 
without their approbation : and ey had too much 
modelty to think they could do amiſs, who had pro- 
{per'd fo much in all their undertakings. No time 


was loſt in purſuing their Reſolution to eſtabliſh the 
P. 5 Par- 


ſhares in the Treaty, which they believ'd the Chief 
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Parliament again at Weſftminfter ; and finding that the | 


reſt of the Members continued ſtill to fit there with 
the ſame Formality, and that the City did not abate 
any of their Spirit, they feem'd to make a halt, and 
to remain quiet, in expectation of a better underſtand- 
ing between them, upon the Meſſages they every day 
ſent to the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and Common 
Council HY of thole at Weſtminſter they took no no- 
tice) and Quarter'd their Army about Brentford, and 
Hounſlow, Twittenham, and the adjacent Villages, with- 
out reſtraining any Provifions, which every day ac- 
cording to cuſtom were carried to London, or doing the 
leaſt Action that might diſoblige, or diſpleaſe the Ci- 
ty; the Army being in truth under fo excellent diſci- 

ine, that no body could complain of any damage ſu- 
{tain'd by them, or any provocation by word or deed. 
However, in this calm, they ſent over Colonel Rains- 
borough with a Brigade of Horle and Foor, and Cannon, 
at Hampton Court, to poſſeſs Southwark, and thoſe works 
which fecured that end of London Bridge; which he 
did with fo little Noiſe, that in one Night's March, 
he found himfelf Malter without any oppoſition, not 
only of the Burrough of Southwark, but of all the 
Works and Forts which were to defend it; the Sol- 
diers within, ſhaking hands with thoſe without, and 
refuling to obey their Orficers which were to Com- 
mand them: So that the City, without knowing that 
any ſuch thing was in agitation, found in the Morn- 
ing that all that Avenue to the Town was poſſeſſed 
by the Enemy; whom they were providing to reſiſt on 
the other ſide, being as confident of this that they had 
loſt, as of any Gate of the City. 

Tus ſtruck them dead; and put an end to all 
their Conſultation for defence; and put other thoughts 
into their heads, how they might pacify thoſe whom 
they had ſo much offended, and provoked; and how 
they might preſerve their City from Plunder, and the 
fury of an enraged Army. They who had ever been 
of the Army party, and of late had ſhut themſelves up, 
and not dared to walk the Streets for fear of the Peo- 
ple, came now confidently amongſt them, and mingled 
in their Councils; declared, That the King and the 
« Army were now agreed in all particulars, and that 
* both Houſes were now with the Army, and had pre- 
* ſented themſelves to the King; ſo that to 2 the 
* Army would be to oppoſe the King and Parliament, 
«2nd to incenſe them as much as the Army, Upon 
ſuch confident diſcourſes and infinuations from thofe 
with whom they would not have converſed, or given 
the leaſt credit to, three days before, or rather upon the 
confuſion and general diſtraction they were in, they 
fent fix Aldermen and fix Commoners to the General; 
who lamented and complain'd, *That the City ſhould 
«be ſuſpected, that had never acted any thing againſt 
«the Parliament; and therefore, they defired him to 
e forbear doing any thing that might be the occaſion of 
« 2 new War. But the General little conſider d this 
Meſſage, and gave leſs countenance to the Meſſengers ; 
but continued his flow marches towards the City: 
whereupon they ſent an humble Meſſage to him, © That 
«ſince they underſtood that the reaſon of his march fo 
* near London, was to reſtore, and ſettle the Members 
the Lords and Commons) of Parliament to the Li- 
e berty and Privilege of fitting ſecurely in their ſeveral 
« Houſes (to which the City would contribute all their 
ec power, and ſervice) they prayed him, with all ſub- 
ce miſſion, that he would be pleaſed to ſend ſuch a 
Guard of Horſe and Foot as he thought to be ſuffi- 
« cient for that purpoſe; and that the Ports and all 
© Paſlages avg | be open to them; and they ſhould 
*do any thing elſe that his Excellency would Com- 
* mand. To which, he made no other Anſwer but 
That he would have all the Forts of the Welt fide 
*of the City to be deliver'd immediately to him; thoſe 
of the other ſide being already, as is faid, in the hands 
of Rainsborough and his other Officers. The Common 
Council, that fare Day and Night, upon the receipt 
of this Meſſage, without any pauſe return'd * That 
e they would humbly ſubmit to his Command; and 
„that now, under Almighty God, they did rely only 
* upon his Excellency's honourable Word for their pro- 


aſſiga d; ſome Regiments were 


Booky 


ie tection and ſecurity. And ſo they cauſed their M. 
litia to be Gabvith drevn off rom. the rings — f 
as out of the Forts, with all their Cannon and Ord 
nance; and the General appointed a better Guard £ 
both. At Ahde-Park the Mayor and Aldermen _ 
him, and humbly congratulated his! arrival ; and be 
ſought him. © To excuſe what they had, out of their 
good meaning and deſire of Peace, done amiſs; and 
as a Teſtimony of their Affection and Duty, the Mayor 
on the behalf of the City, preſented a great gold Cub 
to the General; which he ſulleniy refus d to. recent 
and, with very little Ceremony, diſmiſſed them. 

HE himſelf waited upon the two S rs, and con. Ti 
ducted them, and their Members to tho feveral Houſe, ** 
where the other Members were then fitting: even in «4; 
the Inſtant when the Revolters as they had called them * 
enter d into the Houſes, the old Speakers aſſumed their 4 
s again, and enter d upon their buſineſs as if there * 

ad been no ſeparation, The firſt thing they did, waz 
calling in the General in both Houſes; and making 
him a large acknowledgment in the name of each 
Houſe, of the great favours he had done to them; they 
thanked him © For the Protection he had given to their 
*Perfons, and his Vindication of the Privileges of 
* Parliament. Then they voted “ All that had been 
done by themſelves in going to the Army, and in re- 
*fiding there, and all that had been done by the A. 
** my, to be well and lawfully done; as, ſome time af. 
ter, they alſo voted, © That all that had been done in 
„the Houſes ſince their departure, was ageinſt Lay, 
Hand Priviledge of Parliament, invalid and void: Then 
they adjourn d to the next day, without queſtioning or 
puniſhing any Member who had acted there. 

Tur Army of Horle, Foot, and Cannon, march- 7 
ed the next day through the City (which, upon the 5 
deſire of the Parliament, undertook forthwith to ſup- Cy, 
ply an hundred thouſand Pounds for the payment of x" 
the Army) without the leaſt difordet, or doing the leaſt 
damage to any Perſon, or giving any diſreſpectire word 
to any Man: by which they attained the reputation 
of being in excellent Diſcipline, and that both Officers 


and Soldiers were Men of extraordinary temper and 


ſobriety. So they marched over London Bridge into 
Southwark, and to thofe Quarters to which they were 
Quarter'd in Vefmin- 
fler, the Strand, and Holborn, under pretence of being 
a Guard to the Parliament, but intended as a Guard 
upon the City. The General's head Quarters were at 
Chelſez, and the reſt of the Army Quarter d betweer. 
Hampton Court and London, that the King might be 
well look d to; and the Council of Officers, and Agi- 
tators, ſate conſtantly, and formally, at Fulbam, and 
Putney, to provide that no other ſettlement ſhould be 
made for the Government of the Kingdom than what 
they ſhould well approve. 
WurrsrT theſe things were thus agitated between 7 


the 1 and the Parliament and the City, the King cn. 


enjoyed himſelf at Hampton Court, much more to bis 
content than he had of late; the reſpects of the Chief 
Officers of the Army ſeeming much greater than they 
had been; Cromwett himſelf came oftner to him, and 
had longer conferences with him; talked with more 
opennels to M. Afpburnbam than he had done, and ap- 
pear d more chearful. Perſons of all conditions re- 
paired to his Majeſty of thoſe who had ferv'd him; 
with whom he conferr'd withour reſervation; and the 
Citizens flocked thither as they had uſed to do at the 
end of a Progreſs, when the King had been ſome 
Months abſent from London: but that which pleaſed 
his Majeſty moſt, was, that his Children were permit” 
ted to come to him, in whom he took great elight. 
They were all at the Earl of Nerthumberland's Houle, 
at Sion, from the time the King came to Hampton Court, 
and had liberty to attend his Majeſty when he pleaſed, 


ſo that ſometimes he {ent for them to come to Hamper 4 
IL 7 


Court, and ſometimes he went to them to Sion; whic 2 
gave him great ſatisfaction. r 

In this converſation, as if his Majeſty had foreſeen me 
all that befel him afterwards, and which at that Ut f 
fure he did not ſuſpect, he took great care to 1 — 
his Children how to behave themſelves if e 
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hould befall him that the worſt of his Enemies did con- 
tive, or wiſh; and © That they ſhould preſerve un- 
« ſhaken their Affection and Duty to the Prince their 
« Brother. The Duke of 7ork was then about fourteen 

ears of Age ; and fo capable of any information or 
inſtruction the King thought fit to give him. His 
Majeſty told him, © Fhat he looked upon himfelf as 
«in the hands and difpoſal of the Army, and that the 
«Parliament had no more power to do him good or 
« harm, than as the Army ſhould direct or permit; and 
« that he knew not, in all this time he had been with 
«hem, what he might promife himſelf from thoſe 
« Officers of the Army at whoſe de rotion it was: that 
«he hoped well, yet with much doubt and fear; and 
« therefore he gave him this gencral DireQion, and 
« Command, that if there appear d any ſuch alteration 
jn the affection of the Army, that they reftrain'd him 
« from the liberty he then enjoy'd of ſeeing his Child- 
«ren, or ſuffer d not his Fricads to refort to him with 
« that freedom thar they enjoyed at prefent, he might 
« conclude they would ſhortly uſe him worſe, and that 
«|;e ſhould not be long out of a Priſon; and therefore 
that from the time he diſcover'd ſuch an alteration, 
he ſhould bethink himfelf how he might make an 
«eſcape out of their Power, and Tranfport himſelf 
beyond the Seas, The place he recommended to 
him, was Holland; where he preſum'd his Siſter would 
receive him very kindly, and that the Prince of Orange 
her Husband would be well pleated with it, though, 
poſſibly, the States might reſtrain him from making 
thoſe Expreſſions of his Affection, his own inclination 
prompted him to. He wiſhed him to think always of 
this, as a thing poſſible to fall out, and fo ſpake fre- 
quently to him of it, and of the circumſtances and cau- 
tions which were neceſſary to attend it. 

Tat Princeſs Elizabeth was not above a year or 
two younger than the Duke, a Lady of excellent Parts, 
great Obſervation, and an early Underftanding ; which 
the King diſcern d, by the Account ſhe gave him both 
of things and Perſons, upon the experience ſhe had had 
of both. His Majeſty enjoyn'd her, Upon the worlt 
«that could befal him, never to be difpoſed of in Mar- 
te riage without the conſent and approbation of the 
* gen her Mother, and the Prince her Brother; 


2 — — 


© of Jork was to ſucceed in the fame Right; and there- 
*fore that he ſhould be ſure never to be made uſe of 
*to interrupt, or diſturb either of their Rights; which 
* would in the end turn to his own deſtruction. And 
this diſcourſe the King reiterated to him, as often as 
he had liberty to ſee him, with all the earneſtneſs, and 
2 he could expteſs; which was ſo fixed in his 

emory that he never forgot it. And many years 
after, when he was ſent out of England, he made the 
full relation of all the particulars to Me, with that 
commotion of Spirit, that it appear d to be deeply root- 
ed in him; and made uſe of one part of it very ſeaſon- 
ably afterwards, where there was more than an ordi- 
nary attempt made to have perverted him in his Reli- 
gion, and to perſwade him to become Roman Catho- 
lick for the advancement of his Fortune. 

I x this manner, and with theſe kind of reflections, 
the King made ule of the Liberty he enjoy'd ; and con- 
ſider'd as well, what remedies to a ole to the worlt 
that could fall out, as to Careſs the Officers of the 
Army in order to the improvement of his Condition; 
of which he was not yet in deſpair; the Chief Officers, 
and all the Heads of that Party, looking upon it as their 
wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh the King's hopes by the Li- 
berty they gave him, and by a very flowing Courteſy 
towards all who had been of his Party; whoſe expecta- 
tion, and good word, and teftimony, they found did 
them much good both in the City and the Country. 

AT this time the Lord Capel, whom We left in 
Ferſey, hearing of the difference between the Parlia- 
ment and the Army, left his two Friends there; and 
made a Journey to Paris to the Prince, that he might 
receive his Highneſs's approbation of his goigg for 
England; which he very willingly gave; well knowing 
that he would improve all opportunities, with great 
diligence, for the King his Father's Service: and then 
that Lord Tranſported himſelf into Zealand, his Friends 
having adviſed him to be in thoſe parts before they en- 
deavour d to procure a Paſs for him; which they ea- 
fily did, aſſoon as he came thither; and ſo he had li- 
berty to remain at his own Houſe in the Country, 
where he was exceedingly belov'd, and hated no where. 
And in this general and illimited indulgence, he took 


the opportenity to wait upon the King at Hampton The Lord 


© and always to perform all Duty and Obedience to both 
*thoſe; and to obey the Queen in all things, except 
ein matter of Religion; in which he commanded her, 
* upon his Bleffing, never to hearken or conſent to 
*her; but to continue firm in that Religion ſhe had 


Court ; and gave him a particular Account of all that 2 
paſſed at Ferſey, before the Prince's remove from ar Hamp- 
thence, and of the reaſons which induced thoſe of the —— 
Council to remain ſtill there, and of 4 par- TK 


ticulars, of which his Majeſty had never before been 


*been Inftructed and Educated in, what difcounte- 
*nance and ruin ſoever might befal the poor Church, 
*at that time under ſo ſevere Proſecution. 

Tut Duke of Glocefter was very young, being at that 


throughly imform'd, and which put it out of any bodies 
power to do the Chancellor of the Exchequer any ill 
Offices: and from thence the King writ, with his own 
hand, a very gracious and Kind Letter to the Chan- 


time not above ſeven years old, and ſo might well be 
thought incapable of retaining that advice and injun- 
Qion, which in truth ever after made ſo deep impref- 


cellor at Ferſey ; full of hope That he ſhould conclude m. S.. 
* ſuch a Treaty with the Army and Parliament that he fe of the 


*ſhould ſhortly draw him, and fome other of his . fl. 


fon in him. After he had given him all the advice | © Friends, to him. He thanked him“ For undertaking ©nceler of 
he thought convenient in the matter of Religion, and | © the work he was upon; and told him, he ſhould groin 


commanded him poſitively, © Never to be perſwaded 

or threaten'd out of the Religion of the Church, in 
**which he hoped he would be well Inſtructed, and for 
the Purity and Integrity whereof he bid him remem- 
*berthat he had his Father's Teſtimony, and Authority ; 


his Majeſty told him, © That his Infancy, and the Ten- 


derneſs of his years, might perſwade ſome Men to 
a hope and believe, that he might be made an Inftru- 
© ment, and Property, to advance their wicked deſigns; 
and if they ould take away his Life, they might, 
Kk EA. the better to attain their own ends make 

im King; that under him, whilſt his Age would not 


permit him to Judge, and Act for himſelf, they might 


cc 


to him upon this occaſion, nor to accept, or ſuffer 
_ himſelf to be made King, whilſt either of his Elder 
F Brother's liv'd, in what part of the World foever they 
ſhould be: that he ſhould remember that the Prince 
bis Brother was to ſucceed him by the Laws of God 

and Man; and, if he ſnould miſcarry, that the Duke 


remove many obſtructions which lay in their way: 
and form and unite their Councils; and then they 
4 would deſtroy Him too. But he commanded him, 
upon his Bleſſing, never to forget what he faid 


without which he could not 
cc the ſucceſs of the other: And therefore defrred Ca- 


«expect ſpeedily to receive ſome contribution from 
*him towards it; and, within a very ſhort time after- 
wards, he ſent to him his own Memorials (or thoſe 
which by his Command had been kept, and were per- 
uſed, and corrected by himfelf) of all that had paſſed 
from the time he had left his Majeſty at Oxford, when 
he waited. upon the Prince into the Weſt, to the very 
day that the King left Oxford to go to the Scots; out 
of which Memorials, as hath been faid before, the moſt 
important paflages in the Years 1644, and 1645, are 
faithfully collected. To the Lord Capel, his Majeſty 
imparted all his Hopes and all his Fears; and what 
great Overtures the Scots had again made ro him; and 
«That he did really believe that it could not be long 
© before there would be a War between the two Na- 
te tions; in which the Scots promiſed themſelves an 
© univerſal concurrence from all the Presbyterians in 


«England; and that, in ſuch a conjuncture, he wiſhed 


that his own Party would pur themſelves in Arms, 
expect great benefit by 


© ze to watch ſuch a conjuncture, and draw his Friends 
together; which he promiſed 10 do effectually; = 
i. did, 
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did, vety punctually, afterwards, to the loſs of his own 
Life. Then the King enjoyn'd him © To write to the 
« Chancellor of the Exchequer, that whenever the 
« Queen, or Prince, ſhould require him to come to 
te them, he ſhould not fail to yield Obedience to their 
« Command ; and himſelf writ to the Queen, © T hat 
« when ever the Scaſon ſhould be ripe for the Prince 
« to engage himſelf in any Action, he ſhould not fail 
cc to ſend for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to wait 
« upon him in it. And many things were then adjuſt- 
ed, upon the foreſight of future contingencies, which 
were afterwards thought fit to be executed. 

Tus Marquis of Ormond had, by ſpecial Command 
and Order from the King whilſt he was with the Scots 
at New-Caſtle, deliver d up the City of Dublin to the 
Parliament, after the Iriſh had ſo infamouſly broken 
the Peace they had made with the King, and brought 
their whole Army before Dublin to beſiege it; by 
which he was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, that he had 
no other election than to deliver it to the Iriſh, or to 
the Parliament; of which his Majeſty being inform d, 
determin'd, he ſhould give it to the Parliament; 
which he did, with full Conditions for all thoſe who 
had ſerv'd his Majelty ; and fo Tranſported himſelf 
into England, and, from London, preſented himſelf to 
the King at Hampton Court; who receiv'd him with 
extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon who had terv'd him 
with great Zcal and Fidelity, and with the moſt uni- 
verlal Teſtimony of all good Men that any Man could 
receive. He uſed leſs Application to the Parliament 
and Army than other Men, relying upon the Articles 
the Parliament had ſign'd to him; by which he had 
liberty to ſtay ſo many Months in England, and at the 
end thereof to Tranſport himſelf into the parts beyond 
the Seas, if in the mean time he made no compoſition 
with the Parliament: which he never intended to do; 
and though he knew well that there were many jea- 
lous Eyes upon him, he repair d frequently to preſent 
his Duty to the King; who was exceedingly pleaſed to 
confer with him, and to find that he was reſolv'd to un- 
dertake any Enterpriſe that might Advance his Ser- 
vice; which the King himſelf, and moſt other Men 
who wiſh'd well to it, did at that time believe to be 
in no deſperate Condition. And no Men were fuller 
of profeſſions of Duty, and a Reſolution to run all ha- 
zards, than the Scotiſh Commiſſioners; who, from the 
time they had deliver'd up the King, reſided at London 
with their uſual Confidence, and loudly complain'd of 
the preſumption of the Army in ſeiſing upon the Per- 
fon of the King, inſinuated themſelves to all thoſe who 
were thought to be moſt conſtant, and inſeperable 
from the Intereſt of the Crown, with paſſionate under- 
taking that their whole Nation would be united, to a 
Man, in any Enterpriſe for his Service. And now, from 
the time his Majeſty came to Hampton Court, they 
came to him with as much preſumption as if they had 
carried him to Edenborough ; which was the more no- 
torious, and was thought to ſignify the more, becauſe 
their Perſons were known to be moſt odious to all the 
great Officers in the Army, and to thoſe who now go- 
vern'd in the Parliament. Here the foundation of 
that engagement was laid, which was endeavour'd to be 
perform'd the next year enſuing, and which the Scots 
themſelves then communicated to the Marquis of 
Ormond, the Lord Capel, and other truſty Perſons; as if 
there was nothing elle intended in it than a full vin- 
dication of all his Majeſty's Rights and Intereſt. 

Wuex the Army had thus ſubdued all oppoſitions, 
and the Parliament and they fecm'd all of a piece, and 
the refractory humours of the City ſeem'd to be ſup- 
preſs d, and totally tam'd, the Army ſcem'd leſs regard- 
ful of the King than they had been; the Chief Officers 
came rarely ro Hampton Court, nor had they the ſame 
countenances towards Aſhburnham, and Berkley, as they 
uled to have; they were not at leiſure to ſpeak with 
them, and when they did, ask'd captious 8 
and gave Anſwers themſelves of no ſignification. The 
Agitators, and Council of Officers, ſent ſome Propoſi- 
tions to the King, as ruinous to the Church, and de- 
ſtructive to the Regal Power, as had been yet made by 
the Parliament; and, in ſome reſpects, much worſe, 


* 
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meddled in determining what Settlement ſhould be 


their Juriſdiction, or to take the Covenant; which was, 


and more diſhonourable; and, ſaid, If his Majeſt 
„would conſent thereunto, they would apply them. 
*{elyes to the Parliament, and do the beſt they could 
to perſwade them to be of the fame opinion. But hi, 
Majeſty rejected them with more than uſual indigna- 
tion, not without ſome reproaches upon the Offices 
for having deluded him, and having prevail'd in all 
their own deſigns, by making the World believe that 
they intended his Majeſty's Reſtoration and Settle. 
ment, upun becter d than the Parliament wz; 
willing to admit. By this manner of reſentment, the 
Army cook it {elf to be diſobliged, and uſed another 
Language in their diſcourſe of the King than the 
had, for lome Months, done; and ſuch Officers hs 
had formerly ferv'd the King, and had been civilly 
treated and ſhelter'd in the Quarters of the Army 
were now driven from thence. They who had been 
kind to them, withdrew themſelves from their Ac. 
quaintance; and the Sequeſtrations of all the Eſtate; 
of the Cavaliers, which had been intermitted, were xe. 
vived with as much rigour as ever had been before 
practiſed, and the declared Delinquents rack'd to 4; 
high Compoſitions ; which if they refuſed to make 
their whole Eſtates were taken from them, and their 
Perſons expoſed to affronts, and inſecurity ; but this 
was imputed to the prevalence of the Presbyterian hu- 
mour in the Parliament againſt the judgment of the 
Army: and it is very true, that though the Parlia- 
ment was ſo far ſubdued, that it no more found faul: 
with what the Army did, nor complain'd that it 


made in the Government, yet, in all their own Ad; 
and Proceedings, they proſecuted a Presbyterian Set- 
tlement as earneſtly as they could. The Covenant 
was preſſed in all places, and the Anabaptiſts ard other 
Secs, which begun to abound, were puniſh'd, reitrain- 
ed, and diſcountenanced; which the Army liked not, 
as a violation of the Liberty of tender Conſciences; 
which, they pretended, was as much the original of the 
Quarrel, as any other Grievance whatſoever. 

Ix this year, 1647, they had begun a Viſitation of - C. 
the Univerſity of Oxford ; which they finiſh'd not till, 
the next year; in which the Earl of Pembroke had been Y 
contented to be imploy'd as Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity, who had ew an Oath to defend the Rights 
and Privileges of the Univerſity; notwithſtanding 
which, out of the extreme weakneſs of his Under- 
ſtanding, and the miſerable complyance of his Nature, 
he ſuffer d himſelf to be made a Property in joyning 
with Brent, Pyn, and ſome Committee Men, and Prel- 
byterian Minilters, as Commiſſioners for the Parliament 
to reform the Diſcipline, and Erroneous Doctrine of 
that Famous Univerſity, by the Rule of the Covenant; 
which was the Standard of all Men's Learning, and 
ability ro govern; all Perſons of what Quality foever 
being required to ſubſcribe that Teſt ; which the whole 
Body of the Univerſity was ſo far from ſubmitting to, ct 
that they met in their Convocation, and, to their eter- 4% 
nal Renown (being at the ſame time under a ſtrict and cn 
ſtrong Garriſon, put over them by the Parliament; the , 
King in Priſon; and all their hopes deſperate) paſſed , 
a publick Act, and Declaration againſt the Covenant, 
with ſuch invincible Arguments of the Illegality, 
Wickedneſs, and Perjury contain'd in ir, that no Man 
of the contrary Opinion, nor the Aſſembly of the 
Divines ( which then fate at Weſtminſter, forming 3 
new Catechiſm, and Scheme of Religion) ever ven- 
rur'd to make any Anſwer to it; nor is it indeed to 
be anſwer'd, but muſt remain to the World's end, 4 
a Monument of the Learning, Courage, and Loyalty, o 
that excellent Place, againſt the higheſt Malice an 
Tyranny that was ever exerciſed in, or over any Na- 
tion; and which thoſe famous Commiſſioners only au- 
ſwer d by Expelling all thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to 


upon the matter, the whole Univerſity; ſcarce one 
Governour and Maſter of College or Hall, and an incte- 
dible ſmall Number of the Fellows, or Scholars, ſub- 
mitting to either; whereupon that deſolation beins 
made, they placed in their rooms, the moſt power” 
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ral Colleges or Halls; and ſuch other of the ſame 
Leven in the Fellowſhips, and Scholars places, of thoſe 
whom they had Expelled, without any regard to the 
Statutes of the ſeveral Founders, and the Incapacities 
of the Perſons that were put in. The men mes of 
an Ordinance of Parliament, confirm'd all that was 
this way done; and there was no farther contending 
inſt it. 
r might reaſonably be concluded that this wild 
and barba rous Depopulation, would even extirpate all 
that Learning, Religion and Loyalty, which had ſo 
eminently flouriſhed there; and that the ſucceeding 
ill Husbandry, and unskiltul Cultivation, would have 
made it fruitful only in Ignorance, Prophanation, A- 
theiſm, and Rebellion; but, by God's wonderful Bleſ- 
ſing, che goodneſs and richneſs of that Soil could not 
be made barren by all that ſtupidity and negligence. 
It choaked the Weeds, and would not ſuffer the poy- 
ſonous Sceds, which were {own with induſtry enough, 
to ſpring up; bur after ſeveral Tyrannical Govern- 
ments, mutually ſucceeding each other, and with the 
ſame malice and perverineſs endeavouring to extin- 
guiſn all good Literature and Allegiance, it yielded 


a Harveſt of extraordinary good and ſound Knowledge 


in all parts of Learning; and many who were wicked- 
ly introduced, applied themſelves ro the Study of good 
Learning, and the practice of Virtue; and had in- 
clination to that Duty and Obedience they had never 
been taught; ſo that when it pleaſed God to bring 
King Charles the Second back to his Throne, he found 
that Univerſity (not to undervalue the other, which 
had nobly likewiſe rejected the ill infuſions which had 
been induſtriouſly pen into it) abounding in excel- 
lent Learning, and devoted to Duty and Obedience, 
little inferior to what it was before its Deſolation ; 
which was a lively inſtance of God's Mercy, and Pur- 
poſe, for ever ſo to provide for his Church, that the 
Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt it; which were 
neyer open'd wider, nor with more Malice, than in 
that time. 

Tas violent Proceedings in all places, blaſted 
all the King's hopes, and pur an end to all the reſt and 
quiet he had for ſome time enjoy'd; nor could he de- 
viſe any remedy. He was weary of depending upon 
the Army, but neither knew how to get from them, 
nor whither elſe to reſort for help. The Officers of 
thoſe Guards which were aflign'd to attend his Per- 
{on, and who had behaved themſelves with good Man- 
ners, and Duty towards him, and very civilly towards 
thole of his Party who had uſed to wait upon his Ma- 
jelty, begun now to murmur at ſo great reſort to him, 
and to ule many, who came, rudely ; and not to ſut- 
ter them to go into the Room where the King was; 
or, which was worle, put them out when they were 
there; and when his Majeſty ſeem d to take notice and 
be troubled at ir, they appear'd not to be concern'd, 
nor anſwer d him with that Duty they had uſed to do. 
They affronted the Scotiſh Commiſſioners very notably, 
and would not ſuffer them to ſpeak with the King; 
which cauſed an expoſtulation Nom the Parliament; 
which remoy'd the obſtruction for the future, but pro- 
cured no ſatisfaction for the injury they had receiv'd, 
nor made the ſame Officers more civil towards their 
Perſons, Aſhburnham, and Berkley, receiv'd many Ad- 
vertiſements from ſome Officers with whom they had 
moſt converſed, and who would have been glad that the 
King might have been reſtored by the Army for the 
Prefecments which they expected might fall to their 
ſhare, That Cromwell, and Ireton reſoly'd never to 
. ruſt the King, or to do any thing towards his Reſto- 

ration; and they two ſteer'd the whole Body; and 
2 erefore it was adviſed, © That ſome way might be 
"found to remove his Majeſty out of their hand. Ma- 
jor Huntington, one of the beſt Officers they had, and 

or to Cromwell's own Regiment of Horſe, upon 
whom he rely'd in any Enterpriſe of Importance more 
than upon any Man, had been imploy'd by him to the 
King, to ſay thoſe things from him which had given 
me King the moſt confidence, and was much more 
than he had ever ſaid to Aſhburnham ; and the Major 
really believe that he had meant all he faid, and 


— 


the King had a good opinion of the Integrity of the 
Major, upon the Teſtimony he had receiv'd from ſome 
he knew had no mind to deceive his Majeſty ; and the 
Man merited the Teſtimony they gave him. He, when 
he obſery'd Cromwell to grow colder in his Expreſſions 
for the King than he had formerly been, expoſtulated 
with him in very ſharp terms, for © Abuſing him, and 
making him the Inſtrument rocouzen the King; and, 
though the other endeavour'd to perſwade him that 
all ſhould be well, he inform'd his Majefty of all he 
had obſerv'd; and told him, © That Cromwell was a 
*Villain, and would deſtroy him if he were not pre- 
*yented; and, in a ſhort time after, he gave up his 
Commiſhon, and would ſerve no longer in the Army. 
Cromwell himſelf expoſtulated with M* Aſbburnham, 
and complain d“ That the King could not be truſted ; 
te and that he had no affection or confidence in the Ar- 
my, but was jealous of them, © and of all the Officers: 
* that he had Intrigues in the Parliament and Treaties 
with the Presbyterians of the City, to raiſe new 
Troubles; that he had a Treaty concluded with 
*the Scot;ſh Commiſſioners to engage the Nation again 
* in blood; and therefore he would not be anſwerable 
*if any thing fell out amiſs, and contrary to expecta- 
*rion; and that was the reaſon, beſides the old Ani- 
moſity, that had drawn on the Affront, which the Com- 
mithoners had complain'd of. What that Treaty was, 
and what it produced, will be mention'd in a more 
proper place, 


THERE was at this time a new Faction grown up TreLevellers 


in the Army, which were either by 
tion, or with their own conſent, called Levellers; who 
{poke inſolently and confidently againſt the King and 
Parliament, and the great Officers of the Army; and 
profeſſed as great Malice againſt all the Lords, as 
againſt the King; and declared © That all degrees of 
„Men ſhould be levell'd, and an equality ſhould be 
*ettabliſh'd, both in Titles and Eſtates, throughout 
* the Kingdoms. Whether the railing this Spirit was 
a piece of Cromwell's ordinary Witchcraft, in order to 
ſome of his deſigns, or whether it grew amongſt thoſe 
Tares which had been ſowed in that confuſion, certain 
it is, it gave him real trouble at laſt (which muſt be ſer 
down hereafter) but the preſent uſe he made of it was, 
that, upon the licentious diſcourſe of that kind, which 
ſome Soldiers upon the Guard uſually made, the Guard 
upon the King's Perſon was doubled; a reſtraint put 
upon the great reſort of People who came to fee the 
King; and all pretended to be for his ſecurity, and 
to prevent any Violence that might be attempted upon 
his Life; which they ſeem'd to apprehend and deteſt. 
In the mean time they neither hinder'd his Majelty 
from riding abroad to take the Air, nor from doing 
any thing he had a mind to, nor reſtrain d thoſe who 
waited upon him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his Chap- 
lains from performing their Functions; though towards 
all theſe there was leſs civility exerciſed than had been; 
and the Guards which waited neareſt, were more rude, 
and made more noiſe at unſeaſonable hours than they 
had been accuſtom'd to do; the Captain who com- 
manded them, Colonel Whaley, being a Man of a 
rough and brutal Temper, who had offer d great vio- 
lence to his Nature, when he appear'd to exerciſe any 
Civility and good Manners. The King, every day, 
receiv'd little Billets or Letters, ſecretly convey'd to 
him without any Name, which advertiſed him of 
wicked deſigns upon his Life, and ſome of them ad- 
viſed him to make an Eſcape, and repair ſecretly into 
the City, where he ſhould be ſafe; tome Letters di- 
recting him to ſuch an Alderman's Houſe ; all which 
his Majeſty look'd upon as artitice to lead him into 
ſome ſtreights, from whence be ſhould not eaſily ex- 
tricate himſelf; and yet many who repaired to him, 
brought the ſame advice from Men of unqueſtionable 
ſincerity, by what reaſon ſoever they were ſwayed. 
Tus King found himſelf in great perplexity, from 
what he diſcern'd and obſerv'd himſelf, as well as what 
he heard from others; but what uſe to make of the 
one or the other, was very hard to reſolve: he did 
really believe that their Malice was at the height, and 
that they did defign his Murder, bur knew not which 
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was a probable way to prevent it. The making an eſ- 
cape, if it were not contrived with wonderful ſagacity, 
would expoſe him to be aſſaſſinated, by pretended Igno- 
rance, and would be charged upon himſelf; and it he 
could avoid their Guards, and get beyond them undiſ- 
cover'd, whither ſhould he go? and what place would 
receive and defend him? The hope of the City ſeem'd 
not to him to have a foundation of reaſon; they had 
been too late ſubdued to recover Courage for ſuch an 
adyenture; and the Army now was much more Maſter 
of it than when they deſponded. There is reaſon to 
believe that he did reſolve to tranſport himſelf beyond 
the Seas, which had been no hard matter to have brought 
to paſs, but with whom he conſulted for the way of 
doing it, is not to this day diſcover'd; they who were 
inſtrumental in his remove, pretending to know no- 
thing of the Reſolution, or Counſel. But, one morn- 
The Kins ing, being the eleventh of November, the King having, 
eſzaper from the night before, pretended ſome indiſpoſition, and 
ime, that he would go to his reſt, they who went into his 
1, Chamber, found that he was not there, nor had been in 
his Bed that Night. There were two or three Letters 
found upon his Table, writ all with his own hand, one 
to the Parliament, another to the General; in which he 
declared © The reaſon of his remove to be, an appre- 
«henfion that ſome deſperate Perſons had a defign to 
ce Aſſaſſinate him; and therefore he had withdrawn 
«himſelf with a purpoſe of remaining concealed, until 
*the Parliament bal agreed upon ſuch Propoſitions as 
ce ſhould be fit for him to conſent to; and he would 
ce then appear, and willingly conſent to any thing that 
« ſhould be for the Peace and Happineſs of the King- 
te dom. There were diſcover'd the treading of Horſes 
{ at a Back door of the Garden into which his Majeſty 
had a paſſage out of his Chamber; and it is true that 
way he went, having appointed his Horte to be there 
ready at an hour, and S' ohn Berkley, Aſpburnham, and 
Legg, to wait upon him, the two lait being of his Bed- 
Chamber. Aſbburnham alone ſcem'd ro know what 
they were to do, the other two having receiv'd only 
Orders to attend. When they were free from the Ap- 
prehenſion of the Guards, and the Horſe Quarters, 
they rode towards the South Weſt, and towards that 
part of Hamp-ſfhire which led to the New Foreſt. 
The King asked Aſhburnham where the Ship lay? which 
made the other two conclude that the King reſolv d to 
Tranſport himſelf. After they had made ſome ſtay in 
that part next the Sea, and Aſbburnham had been ſome 
time abſent, he return'd without any news of the Ship; 
with which the King ſcem d troubled. Upon this diſ- 
appointment, the King thought it beſt, for avoiding 
He comes te All High-ways, to go to Tichfield, a noble Seat of the 
Ticbfield Earl of Southampton's (who was not there) but inhabit- 
hire, ed by the old Lady his Mother with a ſmall Family, 
which made the retreat the more convenient ; there 
his Majelty alighted, and would ipeak with the Lady; 
to whom he made no ſcruple of Communicating him- 
{elf, well knowing her to be a Lady of that Honour, 
and Spirit, that ſhe was ſuperior to all kind of tempta- 
tion. There he refreſhed himſelf, and conſulted with 
his three Servants, what he ſhould next do, ſince there 
was neither Ship ready, nor could they preſume that 
they could remain long there diners. 
I's this Debate, the Iſle of Wight came to be men- 
tion d (as they ſay) by Aſbburnham, as a place where 
his Majeſty might ſecurely repoſe himſelf, until he 
thought fit to inform the Parliament where he was. 
Colonel Hammond was Governour there, an Officer of 
the Army, and of neareſt truſt with Cromwell, havin 
by his advice been Married to a Daughter of John 
Hambden, whoſe Memory he always adored; yet, by 
{ome fatal miſtake, this Man was thought a Perſon of 
Honour and Generoſity enough to truſt the King's 
Tie Kin Perſon to, and Aſbburnham, and Berkley, were ſent 
ſends Ain- ro him with Orders, Firſt to be ſure that the Man 
and Berk- ©* Would faithfully promiſe not to deliver his Majeſty 
ley to cel. © up though the Parliament or Army ſhould require 
in the lie him, but to give him his Liberty to ſhift for himſelf, 
ef Wight. if he were not able to defend him; and except he 

* would make that promiſe, they ſhould not let him 

«know where his Majeſty was, but ſhould return pre- 


cc he would pay all the Duty aud Service to his Majeſt 


e ſently to him. With this Commiſſion they two croſſed 
the Water to the Iſle of Wight, the King in the mea 

time repoſing himſelf at Tichfield. The next day hes 
found Colonel Hammond; who was known to the. 
both, who had Converſation with him in the Fury 
when the King was well treated there (and their pg. 
{ons had been very civily treated by moſt of the Off. 
cers, who thought themſelves qualitied ſufficiently for 
Court Preferments) They told him, © That the Kine 
* was withdrawn from the Army ; of which he ſeemd 
to have had no notice, and to be very much ſurpriſed 
with it. They then faid, “ That the King had 0 
good an opinion of him, knowing him to be a Gen. 
*tleman, and for his relation to Dr Hammond ( whoſe 
* Nephew he was) that he would truſt his Perſon vith 
him, and would from thence write to the Parliament 
if he would promiſe that if his Meſſage had not that 
*effe& which he hoped it would have, he would leaye 
him to himſelf to go whither he thought fit, and 
would not deliver him to the Parliament, or "Yarns 


if they ſhould require it. His Anſwer was, «That 


„that was in his power; and, if he pleaſed to come 
*thither, he would receive and entertain him as well 
**as he could; but that he was an Inferior Officer, and 
** mult obey his Superiors in what ſoever they thought 
*fit to command him: with which when he faw they 
were not ſatisfied, he asked, Where the King was? 
to which they made no other Anſwer, © But that they 
would acquaint his Majeſty with this Anſwer, and, f 
che were ſatisfied with it, they would return to bim 
*again. He demanded that Mr Aſhburnham would 
*ſtay with him, and that the other might go to the 
King; which M* Aſbburnham refuſed to do. 

AFTER ſome time ſpent in Debate, in which be 
made many expreſſions of his deſire to do any Service 
to his Majeſty, they were contented that he ſhould go 
with them; and Aſhburnham ſaid, He would conduct 
*him to the place where the King was; and ſo he, 
commanding three or four Servants or Soldiers to wait 7 U 
on him, they went together to Tichfield; and the other | 
ſtaying below, Aſhburnham went up to the King's | 
Chamber. When he had acquainted bim with all that 
had paſſed, and that Hammond was in the Houſe, his 
. broke out into a paſſionate exclamation, and 
ſaid, O Jack, thou halt undone me! with which 
the other falling into a great paſſion of weeping, of- 
fer'd to go down, and to kill Hammond; to which his 
Majeſty would not conſent; and, after ſome pauſing, 
and deliberation, ſent for him up, and endeayour'd to 
perſwade him to make the ſame promiſe, which had 
before been propoſed ; to which he made the fame An- 
{wer he had done, but with many profeſſions of doing 
all the Offices he could for his Majelty ; and ſeem d to 
believe that the Army would do well for him. The 
King believ'd that there was now no poſſible way to hs 
get from him, he having the Command of the Country, e 
and could call in what help he would; and fo went rw 
with him into the Iſle of Wight, and was Lodg d at Ci. * 
risbrook-Caltle, at firlt with all demonſtration of Reſpect 
and Duty. 

Ir never appear'd afterwards that the King vas ma- — 
liciouſly betray d to this unhappy peregrivation, 65 «» 
the treachery and practice of thoſe he truſted ; and * 
his Majeſty himſelf never entertain d the leaſt Jealouly, | 
or Suſpicion of it; yet the whole deſign ap ear d to be 
ſo weakly contriv'd, the not being ſure of a Ship, if 
the Reſolution was fixed for Embarking, which wa 
never manifeſt, the making choice of the Iſle of Wight, 
and of Hammond to be truſted, fince nothing fell out 
which was not to be reaſonably foreſeen, and expect- 
ed, and the bringing him to Tichfield, without the pet” 
miſſion of the King, if not directly contrary 10 lt, 
ſeem d to be all ſo far from a rational deſign and con- 
duct, that moſt Men did believe there was Treaſon - 
the contrivance, or that his Majeſty entruſted wo 
who were grolly impos'd upon and deceiv'd by 0 
greateſt Enemies. Legg had had fo general a Rakez. 
tion of Integrity, and Fidelity to his Maſter, 2 
never fell under the leaſt Imputation or Reproach ve, 
any Man: he was a very punctual and ſteady er”, 
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of the Orders he receiv d, but no contriver of them, 

and though he had in truth a better Judgment and Un- 

derſtanding than either of the other two, his modeſty 

and diffidence of himſelf never ſuffer'd him to contrive 

bold Counſels. 2 was leſs known among thoſe 

Perſons of Honour and Quality who had follow d the 

King, being in a very private Station before the War, 

and his Poſt in it being in tlie fartheſt Corner of the 
Kingdom, and not much ſpoken of till the end of it, 

when he was not beholden to reports; Ambition and 

Vanity were well known to be predominant in him, 
and that he had great confidence in himſelf, and did not 
delight to converſe with thoſe who had not; but he 
never fell under any blemiſh of Diſloyalty, and he 
took care to publiſh that this Enterpriſe of the King's 
was ſo totally without his privity, that he was required 
to attend on Horſe-back at ſuch an hour, and had not 
the leaſt intimation of his Majeſty's purpoſe what he 
intended ro do. Another particular, which was ac- 
tnowledged by Hammond, did him much credit, that 
when Hammond demanded that Aſhburnham ſhould re- 
main with him whilſt the other went to the King, 
which Aſpburnham refuſed to do, Berkley did offer him- 
ſelf to remain with him whilſt Aſbburnham ſhould attend 
his Majeſty ; ſo that the whole weight of the prejudice 
and reproach was caſt upon Aſbburnham; who was 
known to have ſo great an intereſt in the Affections 
of his Majeſty, and ſo great an influence upon his 
Counſels and Reſolutions, that he could not be igno- 
rant of any thing that moy'd him. 

Tus not having a Ship ready, if it were intended, 
was unexcufable ; and the putting the King into Ham- 
moud's hands without his hae. could never be wiped 
out. There were ſome who ſaid, that Aſbburnham re- 
ſoly'd that the King ſhould go to the Ifle of Wight, be- 
fore he left Hampton Court; and the Lord Langdale 
often ſaid, © That being in M. Aſbburnham's Chamber 
cat that time, he had the curioſity, whilſt the other 
cent out of the Room, to look upon a Paper that lay 
*upon the Table; in which was writ, that it would 
«he beſt for the King to withdraw from the Army, 
«where he was in ſuch danger; and that the Iſle of 
Might would be a good retreat, where Colonel Ham- 
* moud Commanded ; who was a very honeſt Man. 
And this was ſome days before his Majeſty remov'd. 
And then it was obſerv'd, that Hammond himſelf left 
the Army but two or three days before the King's re- 


move, and went to the Iſle of Wight at a Seaſon when 


there was no viſible occaſion to draw him thither, and 
when the Agitators in the Army were at higheſt; and 


it was looked upon with the more wonder, becauſe | 
Aſhburnham was not afterwards call'd in Queſtion for - 
being inſtrumental in the King's going away, but liv'd_ 


unqueſtion'd long after in the fight of the Parliament, 


and in converſation with ſome of the Officers of the 


Army, who had moſt deceiv'd him; and, which was 


more cenſured than all the reſt, that after the Murder 
of the King he compounded, as was reported, at an 
eaſy rate, and liv'd at eaſe, and grew rich, for many 


years together without interruption. 


Ox the other hand, he preſerv'd his Reputation and 


Credit with the moſt eminent of the King's Party ; 
and his remaining in England was upon the Marriage 
of a Lady by whom he had a great Fortune, and ma- 
ny conveniencies; which would have been ſeiſed by 
bis leaving the Kingdom; and he did ſend over to the 
King, and had leave to ſtay there; and ſometimes ſup- 


plied the King with conſiderable Sums of Money. Af- 


terwards he was committed to the Tower by Crom- 
well, where he remain'd till his Death ; and the King 
was known to have had, to the laſt, a clear opinion 
of his Affection, and Integrity; and when King Charles 
the Second return'd, moſt of thoſe of greateſt Reputa- 
yon, as the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of 
Southampton, gave Tha a good Teſtimony ; yet then, 
th? old diſcourſes were revived, and Major Huntington 
did affirm, That M Aſhburnham did intend the King 
p ſhould go to the Ifle of Wight, before he left Hampton 

Court. Many who did not believe him to be cor- 
rupted, did ſtill think that Cromwell and Ireton had 
over? witted him, and perſwaded him, upon great pro- 


— 


— 
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miſes, that it ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, 


and that they ſhould the ſooner do his bulineſs, that 


he ſhould withdraw from the Army, 
into Hammond's hands; for if in truth Tranſportation 
had been thought of, it is hard to believe that a Ship 
would not have been provided. 

Se Fohn Berkley, who ſhortly after the King's being 
in the Iſle of Wight, had I ranſported himlelf into 
France, and remain d ſtill with the Duke of ork to the 
time of King Charles the Second's Return, and Mr Aſb- 
burnham, who continued in England, and ſo the more 
liable to 205 ag had been ſo ſollicitous to wipe 
off the aſperſions which were caſt upon them joyntly, 
that they had it in care to preſerye the Reputation of 
a joynt Innocence; but whilſt each endeayour'd to clear 


and put himſelf 


| himſelf, he objected or imputed ſome what to the other, 


that made him liable to juſt cenſure; and in this con- 
tention, their Friends mention d their ſeveral diſcourſes 
ſo loudly, and fo paſſionately for the credit and repu- 
tation of him whom they lov id beſt, that they con- 
tracted a very avow'd. Animoſity againſt each other; 


c 
inſomuch as it was generally beller d upon the King's 


Return, that they would, with ſome fierceneſs, have 


expoſtulated with each other in that way which angry 


Men chooſe to determine the right, or that both of 
them would have defir'd the King to have cauſed the 
whole to be ſo ſtrictly examin'd, that the World might 
have diſcern'd, where the faults or overſights had been, 
if no worſe could have been charged upon them: but 
they applied themſelves to neither of thoſe Expedients, 


and liv'd only as Men who took no delight in each 


others Converſation, and who did not deſire to che- 
riſh any familiariry together. And the King, who was 
fatisfyed that there had been no Treaſonable contri- 
vance (from which his Father had abſoly'd them) did 
not think it fit, upon ſuch a Subject, to make ſtrict In- 
"cy into Inadvertencies, Indiſcretions, and Pre- 
umptions, which could not have been puniſhed pro- 
portionally. e | 
IT is true that they both writ Apologies, or Narra- 
tions of all that had paſſed in that Affair, which they 
made not publick, but gave in writing to ſuch of their 
Friends in whoſe opinions they molt defir'd to be ab- 
ſolv'd, without any Inclination that one ſhould ſee 
what the other had writ; in which, though there were 
ſeveral refle&ions upon each other, and differences in 
occurrences of leſs moment, there was nothing in ei- 
ther that ſeem'd to doubt of the Integrity of the other; 
nor any clear relation of any probable inducement that 
ang with the King to undertake that Journey. I 
ave read both their Relations, and conferr'd with 
both of them at large, to diſcover in truth what the 
motives might be which led to fo fatal an end; and, if 
I were obliged to deliver my own opinion, I ſhould 
declare that neither of them were, in any degree, cor- 
rupted in their Loyalty or Affection to the King, or 
ſuborn d to gratify any Perſons with a diſſervice to 
their Maſter. They were both of them great Opinia- 
tors, yet irreſolute, and eaſy to be ſhaken by any thing 


| they had not thought of before; and exceedingly un- 


dervalued each others Underſtanding ; bur, as it uſually 
falls out in Men of that kind of Compoſition, and Ta- 
lent, they were both diſpoſed to communicate more 
freely with, and, conſequently, ro be adviſed by new 
Acquaintance, and Men they had lately begun to know, 
than old Friends, and ſuch hea? e they could 
not but eſteem; who they had no mind ſhould go 
ſharers with them in the merit of any notable Service 
which they thought themſelves able to bring to pals. 


Then, in the whole managery of the King's buſineſs, 


from the time that they came into the Army, they 
never converſed with the ſame Perſons; but govern'd 
themſelves by what they receiv d from thoſe whoſe cor- 
reſpondence they had choſen. Aſhburnham ſeem'd 
wholly to rely upon Cromwell, and Ireton ; and rather 
upon what they ſaid to others than to himſelf. For 
beſides outward Civilities, which they both exerciſed 
rowards him more than to other Men, they feldom 
held private diſcourſe with him, perſwading him © That 
ce it was better for both their ends, in reſpect of the 
jealouſy the Parliament had of them, that they ſhould 
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cc underſtand each others mind, as to the Tranſaction 
© of any particulars, from third Perſons mutually in- 
* truſted between them, than from frequent conſulta- 
tions together; and St Edward Ford, who had Married 
Treton's Siſter, but had been himſelf an Officer in the 
King's Army from the beginning of the War, and a 
Gentleman of good meaning, though not able to fa- 
thom the reſerv'd and dark deſigns of his Brother in 
Law, was truſted to paſs between them, with ſome 
other Officers of the Army, who had given Aſbburnham 
reaſon to believe that they had honeſt Purpoſes. 

BerkLEvy had not found that reſpect, from Crom- 
well and Ireton, that he expected; at leaſt diſcern d 
it to be greater toward Aſhburnham, than it was to 
Him ; which he thought evidence enough of a defect 
of [Judgment in them; and therefore had apply'd him- 
ſelf to others, who had not ſo great Names, but 
greater Intereſt, as he thought, in the Soldiers: His 
chief confidence was in De Staines, who, though a Di in 
Phyſick, was Quarter Maſter General of the r 
and one Watſon, who was Scout Maſter General of the 
Army ; both of the Council of War, both in good cre- 
dit with Cromwell, and both notable Fanaticks, and 
profeſſed Enemies to the Scots, and the Presbyterians, 
and, no doubt, were both permitted, and inſtructed to 
Careſs St John Berkley, ed by admiring his Wiſdom 
and Conduct, to oblige him to depend on Theirs; and 
diſſimulat ion had fo great, and ſupreme an influence 
on the Hearts and Spirits of all thoſe who were truſted, 
and employ'd by Cromwell, that no Man was fafe in 
their Company, but he who reſolv'd before, not to 
believe one word they faid. Theſe two Perſons knew 
well how to humour St John Berkley, who believ'd 
them the more, becauſe they ſeem'd very much to 
blame Ireton's ſtubbornneſs towards the King, and to 
fear that he often preyail'd upon Cromwell, againſt his 
own Inclinations : They inform'd him, of many parti- 
culars which paſſed in the Council of Officers, and ſome- 
times of advice from Cromwell, that was clean contra- 
ry to what the King receiv'd by Aſhburnham as his opi- 
nion, and which was found afterwards to be true (as it 
may be the other was roo) which exceedingly con- 
firm'd S* Fohn in the good opinion he had of his two 
Friends. They were the firſt who poſitively advertiſed 
the King by him, that Cromwell would never do him 
Service; and the firſt who ſeem'd to apprehend that 
the King's Perſon was in danger, and that there was 
ſome ſecret deſign upon his Life. 

I do not believe that S* Fohn Ferkley knew any 
thing of the King's purpoſe in his intended eſcape, or 
whither he reſoly'd to go, or, indeed, more of it than 
that he reſolvd at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, 
to take Horſe, and was himſelf required to attend him; 
nor do I, in truth, think that the King himſelf, when 
he took Horſe, reſolv'd whither to go. Some think 
he meant to go into the City; others, that he intend- 
ed for Ferſey ; and that was the ground of the Queſtion 
to M. Aſbburnham, Where is the Ship? Certain it is 
that the King never thought of going to the Iſle of 
Wight. I am not ſure that Mr Aſbburnham, who had 
not yet given over all hope of the chief Officers of the 
Army, and believ'd the alterations, which had fallen 
out, proceeded from the barbarity of the Agitators, and 
the Levelling Party, had not the Iſle of Wight in his 
view from the beginning, that is, from the time his Ma- 
jeſty thought ir neceſſary to make an eicape from the 
Army. It had been a difficult task to go out to diſ- 
{wade the King from an apprehenſion of his own ſafety, 
when it was much more natural to fear an Aſſaſſina- 
tion, than to apprehend any thing that they did after- 
wards do. M Aſbburnham had fo great a deteſtation 
of the Scots, that he expected no good from their Fra- 
ternity, the Presbyterians of the City; and did really 
believe that if his Majeſty ſnould put himſelf into their 
hands, as was adviſed by many with a purpoſe that he 
ſhould be there concealed, till ſome favourable con- 
juncture ſhould offer it ſelf (for no body imagin d 

that, upon his arrival there, the City would have de- 
clared for him, and have enter d into a Conteſt with 
that Army which had ſo lately ſubdued them) the ſe- 


curity of ſuch an Eſcape was not to be relied on, and | cumſtances of ſeverity and rigour. But all theſe downs 


very earneſtly diſſwaded his Maſter from entertain; 

the thought of it; and this opinion of his was on 

verſally known, and as hath been ſaid before, was = 
ingredient into the compoſition of that civility — 
kindneſs the Officers of the Army had for him. The 

did to him, frequently lament the Levelling $ iv 
that was gotten into the Soldiers, which they 23 
would in the future be as inconvenient, and milch. 
vous to themſelves, as it was, for the preſent, dan 4 
rous to thePerſon of the King; which they ſeem d — 
derfully to apprehend, and proteſted “ That ther 
*knew not how to apply any remedy to it, whilf 15 
„Majeſty was in the Army; but that they would 
quickly correct or ſubdue it, if the King were at an 

dittance from them; and it is not impoſhble, chat, in 
ſuch diſcourſes, ſome body who was truſted by ther, if 
not one of themſelyes, might mention the Iſlè of Wight 
as a good place to retire to, and Colonel Hammond ac 
a Man of good intentions; the minutes of which dit. 
courſe M. Aſbburnham might keep by him; for the 
Lord Langdale's relation of ſuch a Paper, which be 
himſelf ſaw, and read, cannot be thought by me te be 
a meer fiction; to which, beſides that he was a Per. 
{on of unblemiſh'd Honour and Veracity, he had not 
any temptation ; yet M- Aſbburnham did conltantly dev 
that he ever ſaw any ſuch Paper, or had any thought 
of the Iſle of Wight when the King left Hampton Court 
and he never gave cauſe, in the ſubſequent Action 
of his Life, to have his Fidelity ſuſpected, And it is 
probable, that Cromwell, who many years afterwards 
committed him to the Tower, and did hate him, and 
deſired to have taken his Life, would have been g1ad to 
have blaſted his Reputation, by declaring that he had 
carried his Maſter to the Iſle of Wight, without his 
Privity, upon his own preſumption; which, how well 
ſoever intended, muſt have been look d upon by all Men 
as ſuch a tranſcendent Crime, as mult have deprive 
— of all compaſſion for the worſt that could befall 

im. 

Tat ſuddain unexpected withdrawing of the King, 
made a great impreilion upon the minds of all Men, 
every Man fancying that his Majeſty would do that 
which he wiſhed he would do, The Presbyterians 
imagined that he lay concealed in the City ( which they 
unreaſonably thought he might eaſily do) and would 
expect a proper conjuncture, upon a new rupture be- 
tween the Parliament, and the Army, and the many 
Factions in the Army, which every day appear d, to 
diſcover himſelf, The Cavaliers hoped that he would 
tranſport himſelf into the parts beyond the Seas, and 
quietly attend there thoſe alterations at home, which 
might probably in a ſhort time invite his Return. The 
Army was not without this apprehenſion, as imagining 
it the worſt that could fall out to their purpoſes. 

Tus Parliament, that is, that part of it that was 1.1% 
devoted to the Army, was moſt frighted with the 5 
imagination that the King was in the City, and would u 
lurk there until ſome Conſpiracy ſhould be ripe, and = 
all his Party ſhould be preſent in London to ſecond it; »;,« 
and therefore they no tooner heard that he was gone , 
from Hampton Court, than they paſſed an Ordinance 
of both Houſes, by which they declared, © That it 
e ſhould be Confiſcation of Eſtate, and loſs of Life, to 
*any Man who preſumed to harbour and conceal the 
King's Perſon in his Houſe, without revealing, and 
* making it known to the Parliament: which, no 
doubt, would have terrified them all in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if he had been in truth amongſt them, he 
would quickly have been diſcover'd, and given up. 
They cauſed ſome of the moſt notorious Presvytc- 
rians Houſes to be ſearched, as if they had been ure 
he had been there; and ſent Poſts to all Ports of the 
Kingdom, © That they might be ſhut, and no Perlon 
*be ſuffer d to Embark, leſt the King, in diſguile, 
* Tranſport himſelf; and a Proclamation was iſſue 
out, For the baniſhing all Perſons who had «© 
* Borne Arms for the King, out of London, or al), 
*place within twenty Miles of it; and all Perſons o 
that kind, who upon ſtrict ſearch, were found, were ar- 
prehended, put into ſeveral Priſons, with all the cic- 


were 
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were quickly clear d, and within two days, Cromwell 
inform d the Houle of Commons, © That he had re- 
«ceiv'd Letters from Colonel Hammond, of all the 
Manner of the King's coming to the Iſle of Wight, 
«nd the Company that came with him; that he re- 
« main'd there in the Caſtle of Carisbrooke, till the 
« oleaſure of the Parliament ſhould be known. He aſ- 
ſured them, © That Colonel Hammond was fo honeſt a 
«Man, and ſo much devoted to their Service, that 
«they need have no jealouſy that he might be cor- 
cupted by any Body ; and all this relation he made 
with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all Men concluded that 
the King was where he wiſhed he ſhould be. 

Av p now the Parliament maintain'd no farther Con- 
teſts with the Army, but tamely ſubmitted to what- 
ſever they propoled ; the Presbyterians in both Houſes, 
and in the City, being in a terrible Agony, that ſome 
cloſe Correſpondencies they had held with the King 
during his abode at Hampton Court, would be diſco- 
verd; and therefore would give no farther occaſion 
of jcalouly by any contradictions, leaving it to their 
Clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts of the 
People by their Pulpit-Inflamations ; and they ſtoutly 
diſcnarged their Truſt. 

BU Cromwell had more cauſe to fear a fire in his 
own Quarters and that he had raiſed a Spirit in the 
Army which would not eaſily be quieted again. The 
Agitators, who were firſt form d by him to oppole the 
Parliament, and to reſiſt the deſtructive doom of their 
disbanding, and likewiſe to prevent any inconvenience, 
or miſchict, that might reſult from the drowſy, dull 
Presbyterian humour of Fairfax; who wiſhed nothing 
that Cromwell did, and yet contributed to bring it all 
to paſs: Theſe Agitators, had hitherto tranſcribed 
faithfully all the Copies he had given them, and offer d 
ſuch Advices to the Parliament, and inſiſted upon ſuch 
expoſtulations and demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt 
there was either any purpoſe to treat with the King or 
any reaſon to flatter his Party. But now the King was 
gone from the Army, and in ſuch a place as the Army 
could have no recourſe to him, and that the Parlia- 
ment was become of ſo ſoft a temper, that the Party of 
the Army that was in it, could make all neceſſary im- 
preſſion upon them, He deſir d to reſtrain the Agita- 
tors from that Liberty which they had fo long 2 
and to keep them within ſtricter Rules of Obedience 
to their Superiors, and to hinder their future Meet- 
ings, and Conſultations concerning the ſettling the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom; which, he thought, ought 
now to be ſolely left to the Parliament; whoſe Autho- 
rity, for the preſent, he thought beſt to uphold, and 
by it to eſtabliſh all that was to be done. But the Agi- 
tators would not be fo diſmils'd from State Affairs; 
of which they had fo pleaſant a reliſh; nor be at the 
mercy of the Parliament, which they had fo much pro- 
voked ; and therefore when they were admitted no 
more to conſultations with their Officers, they conti- 
nued their meetings without them; and thought there 
was as great need to reform their Officers, as any part 
of the Church or State. They enter'd into new Aſſo- 
eiations, and made many Propoſitions to their Officers, 
and to the Parliament, to introduce an equality into 
all Conditions, and a parity among all Men; from 
whence they had the Appellation of Levellers; which 
appear'd a great Party, They did not only meet 
againſt the expreſs Command of their Officers, but 
drew very conſiderable Parties of the Army toRendez- 
vous, without the Order or Privity of their Superiors; 
and there perſwaded them to enter into ſuch Engage- 
ments, as would in a ſhort time have difſoly'd the Go- 
vernment of the Army, and abſolv'd them from a de- 
pendence upon their General Officers. The ſuppreſſion 
of this Licenſe, put Cromwell to the expence of all his 
cunning, dexterity, and courage; fo that after he had 
cajoled the Parliament, as if the preſervation of their 
Authority had been all he cared for and took to heart, 
and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to comply in the Counſels 
ot the Conſpirators, by that means having notice of 
their Rendezvous, he was unexpectedly found with 
an ordinary Guard at thoſe meetings; and, with a 
marvellous vivacity, having ask'd ſome Queſtions of 


thoſe whom he obſery'd moſt active, and receiving in- 
ſolent Anſwers, he knock'd two or three of them in 
the head with his own hand, and then charged the reſt Cromwell 
with his Troop; and took ſuch a number of them as 27 
he thought fit; whereof he preſently cauſed ſome to be the Levet- 
Hanged, and ſent others to London to a more formal“ 
Trial. By two or three ſuch Encounters, for the ob- 
ſtinacy continued long, he totally ſubdued that Spirit 
in the Army, though it continued and encreaſed very 
much in the Kingdom; and if it had not been Encoun- 
ter d at that time with that rough and brisk temper of 
Cromwell, it would preſently have produced all imagin- 
_ confuſion in the Parliament, Army, and King- 
om. 

ALL oppoſition being thus ſuppreſſed and quieted, 
and Cromwell needing no other aſſiſtance to the carry- 
ing on his deſigns, than the preſent temper and inclina- 
tion of the Parliament, they ſent a Meſſage to the 
King, briefly propoſing to him, That he would forth- 
with grant his Royal Aſſent to four Acts of Parlia- 
ment; which they then ſent to him. By one of them, 
he was to confeſs the War to have been raiſed by him 
againſt the Parliament; and fo that he was guilty of Th Partia- 
all the Blood that had been ſpilt. By another, he was 2 
totally to diſſolve the Government of the Church by «©: Kyng ts 
Biſhops, and to grant all the Lands belonging to the 7 
Church to ſuch uſes as they propoſed; leaving the 
ſettling a future Government in the place thereof to 
farther Time and Counſels. By a third, he was to grant, 
and ſettle the Militia in the Manner and in the Per- 
ſons propoſed, reſerving not ſo much Power in him- 
ſelf as any Subject was capable of. In the laſt place, 
he was in effect, to Sacrifice all thoſe who had lerv'd, 
or adher'd to him, to the Mercy of the Parliament. 

Tae Perſons who were ſent with theſe four Bills, 
had liberty given to expe& the King's Anſwer only 
four days, and were then required to return to the Par- 
liament. With the Commiſſioners of Parliament there 
came likewiſe the Commiſſioners of Scotland, who, after 
the four Bills were deliver'd, and read to the King, the 
very next day, deſir'd an Audience; and, with much 
formality and confidence, deliver'd a Declaration, and 
Proteſtation on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland 
againſt thoſe Bills and Propoſitions. They ſaid, They 
«were ſo prejudicial to Religion, the Crown, and the 
Union, and Intereſt of the Kingdoms, and ſo far dif- 
«ferent from the former proceedings and engagements 
* between the two Kingdoms, that they could not con- 
*cur therein; and therefore, in the name of the whole 
Kingdom of Scotland, did declare their diſſent. The The cmmir. 
King had receiy'd Advertiſement, that aſſoon as he {wr of 
ſhould refuſe to conſent to the Bills, he ſhould pre- ener « Pro- 
{ently be made a cloſe Priſoner, and all his Servants — 2 
mould be removed from him; upon which, and be- 
cauſe the Commiſſioners had no power to treat with 
him, but were only to receive his poſitive Anſwer, he 
reſolvd that his Anſwer ſhould not be known till it 
was deliver'd to the Parliament ; and that, in the 
mean time, he would endeavour to make his Eſcape, 
before new Orders could be ſent from Weſtminſter : ſo 
when the Commiſſioners came to receive his Anſwer, 
he gave it to them ſealed. The Earl of Denbigh, who The Nh 
was the chief of the Commiſſioners, and a Perſon very . beg : 
ungracious to the King, told him, That though they h Partia- 
«had no Authority to treat with him, or to do any er Boro 
te thing but to receive his Anſwer, yet they were not : 
te to be look d upon as Common Meſſengers, and to 
ce carry back an Anſwer that they had not ſeen: And, 
ce upon the matter, refuſed to receive it; and ſaid, They 
« would return without any, except they might ſee what 
« they carried. 

H1s Majeſty conceiv'd that their return without 
his Anſwer would be attended with the worſt Conſe- 
quences; and therefore he told them, © That he had 
« {ome reaſon for having offer'd to deliver it to them 
ein that manner; but if they would give him their 
ce words, that the Communicating it to them ſhould be 
ce attended with no prejudice to him, he would open it, 
«and cauſe it to be read, which they readily under- 
e took (as in truth they knew no reaſon to ſuſpect it) 


and thereupon he open'd it, and gaye it one to read. 
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The Anſwer was, © That his Majeſty had always 
« thought it a matter of great ditficulty to comply in 
ce ſuch a manner with all engaged Intereſts, that a firm 
ce 1nd laſting Peace might enſue; in which opinion he 
« was now confirm'd, ſince the Commillioners for Scot- 
« [4nd do ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſeveral Bills and 
« Propoſitions, which the two Houles of Parliament 
«had preſented to him for his Aſſent; ſo that it was 
* not poſſible for him to give ſuch an Anſwer as might 
te he the foundation of a hopeful Peace. He gave them 
many unanſwerable reaſons, © Why he could not paſs 
« the four Bills as they were offer'd to him; which did 
ec not only diveſt him of all Soveraignty, and leave him 
« without any poſſibility of recovering it to him or his 
« Succeſlors, but open d a door for all intolerable op- 
* preſſions upon his Subjects, he granting ſuch an Arbi- 
*trary and Illimited Power to the two Houſes. He 
told them, © That neither the deſire of being freed 
from that tedious and irkſome Condition of Life, 
« which he had ſo long ſuffer d, nor the apprehenſion of 
«any thing that might befall him, ſhould ever prevail 
«with him to conſent to any one Act, till the condi- 
tc tions of the whole Peace ſhould be concluded; and 
te then that he would be ready to give all juſt and rea- 
<« {onable ſatisfaction, in all particulars; and for the 
<« adjuſting of all this, he knew no way but a Perſonal | 
* Treaty (and therefore very earneſtly deſir d the two 
te Houſcs to conſent to it) to be either at London, or 
* any other place they would rather chooſe. Aſſoon as 
this Anſwer, or tothe ſame effect, was read, he deliver'd 
it to the Commillioners; who no ſooner receiv'd it than 
they kiſſed his hand, and departed for Weſtminſter. 

Tur Commiſſioners were no ſooner gone than Ham- 
mond cauſed all the King's Servants, who till then had 
all Liberty to be with him, to be immediately put out 
of the Caſtle; and forbid any of them to repair thither 
any more; and appointed a ſtrong Guard to reſtrain 
any Body from going to the King, if they ſhould en- 
deavour it. This exceedingly troubled, and ſurpriſed 
him, being an abſolute diſappointment of all the hope 
he had left. He told Hammond, © That it was not ſuĩt- 
able to his engagement, and that it did not become 
« 2 Man of Honour or Honeſty to treat him ſo, who 
«had fo freely put himſelf into his Hands. He asked 
« him, whether the Commiſſioners were acquainted 
«with his purpoſe to proceed in this matter? To which 
te he Anſwer'd, © That they were not; but that he had 
« an Order from the Parliament to do as he had done; 
« and that he ſaw plainly by his Anſwer to the Pro- 
« poſitions, that he acted by other Counſels than ſtood 
with the good of the Kingdom. 

Tunis inſolent and imperious proceeding, put the 
Iſland (which was generally inhabited by a People al- 
ways well affected to the Crown) into a high Mutiny. 
They ſaid, © They would not endure to ſee their King 
te ſo uſed, and made a Priſoner. There was at that 
time there one Captain Burley, who was of a good Fa- 
mily in the Iſland. He had been a Captain of one 
of the King's Ships, and was put out of his Command 
when the Fleet Rebell'd againſt the King; and then 
he put himſelf into the King's Army, where he conti- 
nued an Officer of good Account to the end of the War, 
and was in one of the King's Armies General of the 
Ordnance. When the War was at an end, he repair'd 
into his own Country, the Ifle of Wight ; where many 
of his Family (till lived in good Reputation. This 
Gentleman chanced to be at Newport, the chief Town 
in the Ifland, when the King was thus treated, and 
when the People ſeem d generally to reſent it with fo 
much indignation; and was fo much tranſported with 
the ſame Fury, being a Man of more Courage than of 
Prudence and Circumſpection, that he cauſed a Drum 
to be preſently beaten and put himſelf at the head of 
the People who flocked together, and cry'd © For God, 
the King, and the People; and faid, He would 
*lead them to the Caſtle, and reſcue the King from 
his Captivity. The attempt was preſently diſcern'd to 
be irrational, and impoſſible ; and by the great dili- 
gence, and activity of the King's Servants, who had 


— 


ä 


been put out of the Caſtle, the People were 


a uieted, 
and all Men reforted to their own Houle x tur the 


poor Gentleman paid dear for his ill adviſed and pre 
Cipitate Loyalty. For Hammond cauſed him preſenti 
to be made Priſoner; and the Parliament, without de 
lay, ſent down a Commiſſion of Oyer and LJerminer; j, 
which an infamous Judge, Wild, whom they had indo 
Chief Baron of the Exchequee for ſuch Services pre 
ded; who cauſed poor Burley to be, with all forms. 
lity, Indicted of high Treaſon for Levying War againſ 
the King, and engaging the Kingdom in a new War: 
ot which the Jury they had brought together, found 
him guilty; upon which their Judge condemn'd him 
and the Honeſt Man was forthwith hang'd, drawn and 
quarter d, with all the circumſtances of Barbarity and 
Cruelty; which ſtruck a wonderful Terror into 20 
Men, this being the firſt precedent of their having 
brought any Man to a formal Legal Trial by che Las 
to deprive him of his Life, and make bim guilty of 
High- Treaſon for adhereing to the King; and it nade 
a deeper impreſſion upon the hearts of all Men, tan 
all the Cruelties they had yer exerciſed by their Courts 
of War; which though they took away the Lives of 
many Innocent Men, left their Eſtates to their Wire; 
and Children; but when they {aw now, that they 
might be condemn'd of High-Treaſon before a iworn 
Judge of the Law for ſerving the King, by which 
theirEſtates would be likewiſe Confiſcated, they thought 
they ſhould be juſtified if they kept their Hearts en- 
tire, without being involy'd by their Actions in a Ca- 
pital Tranſgreſſion. 

Urox the receipt of the King's Anſwer, there ap- uy 
pear'd a new Spirit and Temper in the Houle of Com- 1 
mons; hitherto, no Man had mention'd the Kings 4447 
Perſon without Duty and Reſpect, and only lamented i= 
That he was miſled by evil and wicked Counſellors; 2,5 
who being removed from him, he might by the ad- 1 
vice of his Parliament govern well enough. But non, * 
upon the refuſal to paſs theſe Bills, every Man's mouth 
was open d againlt him with the utmoſt Sawcinefs, and 
Licence; each Man ſtriving to exceed the other in 
the impudence and bitterneſs of his Inve&ive, Crom- 
well declared, That the King was a Man of great 
parts, and great underſtanding ( faculties they had 
hitherto endeavour'd to have him thought to be with- 
out) © But that he was ſo great a diſſembler, and fo 
«falſe a Man, that he was not to be truſted. And 
thereupon, repeated many particulars, whilſt he was in 
the Army, that his Majeſty wiſh'd that ſuch, and ſuch 
things might be done, which being done to gratify him, 
he was diſpleaſed, and complain d of it:“ That wilt 
© he profeſſed with all ſolemnity that he referr'd nim- 
*ſelt wholly to the Parliament, and depended only up- 
«on their Wiſdom and Counſel for the Settlement and 
Compoſing the Diſtractions of the Kingdom, he had, 
at the ſame time, ſecret Treaties with the ScotiſÞ 
Commiſſioners, how he might imbroil the Nation in 
*a new War, and deſtroy the Parliament. He con- 
* cluded, that they might no farther trouble themſelves 
«with ſending Meſſages to him, or farther Propoſitions, 
* but that they might enter upon thoſe Counſels which 
c were neceſſary towards the Settlement of the King- 
* dom, without having farther recourſe to the King. 
Thoſe of his Party ſeconded this advice with new Re- 
proaches upon the Perſon of the King, charging him 
with ſuch abominable Actions, as had been never heard 
of, and could be only ſuggeited from the malice 0 
their own Hearts; whilſt Men who had any Modelty, 
and abhorr'd that way of proceeding, ſtood amaz'd and 
confounded at the manner and preſumption of it, anc 
without Courage to give any notable oppoſition to 
their Rage. So that, after ſeveral days nt in patho- 
nate Debates to this purpoſe, they Voted, m That they 
« would make no more Addreſſes to tlie King, but * 
ce proceed towards ſettling the Government, and pro- K 
« yiding for the Peace of the Kingdom, in ſuch manner 
« as they ſhould judge belt forthe benefit and liberty © 
te the Subject: and a Committee was appointed to Pre: 
pare a Declaration to inform and ſatisfy the People 1 
this their Reſolution, and the grounds thereof, an 
aſſure them, That they had Law ful Authority to ns 
*cecd in this manner. In the mean time, the Nins: 


who had, from the time of his coming 1 the * 
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Wight, enjoy'd the liberty of taking the Air, and re- 
feſhing himſelf throughout the Iſland, and was attend- 
ed by ſuch Servants as he had appointed, or ſent for, 
to come thither to him, to the time that he had refuſed 
:0 paſs thoſe Bills, from thenceforth was no more ſuf- 
er to go out of the Caſtle beyond a little ill Garden 
chat belonged to it. And now, after this Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, that there ſhould be no more Ad- 
Jrefſes made to him, all his Servants being remov'd, a 
few new Men, for the moſt part unknown to his Ma- 
jeſty, were deputed to be about his Perſon to perform 
|| thoſe Offices which they believ'd might be requiſite, 
and of whoſe Fidelity to themſelves they were as well 
aſſured, as that they were without any Reverence or 
affection for the King. 

Ir is very true, that within few days after the King's 
withdrawing from Hampton Court, and after it was 
known that he was in the Iſle of Wight, there was a 
meeting of the General Officers of the Army at Wind- 
r. where Cromwell and Treton were preſent, to conſult 
what ſhould be now done with the King. For, though 
Cromwell was weary of the Agitators, and reſolv'd to 
break their meetings, and though the Parſiament con- 
curr'd in all he defir'd, yet his entire confidence was in 
the Officers of the Army; who were they who ſway'd 
the Parliament, and the Army it ſelf, to 4 what he 
intended to pals. At this conference the preliminaries 
whereof were always Faſtings and Prayers, made at 
the very Council by Cromwell or Ireton, or ſome other 
[nþired Perſon, as moſt of the Officers were, it was 
retoly'd © That the King ſhould be proſecuted for his 
Life as a Criminal Perſon: of which his Majeſty was 
advertiſed fpeedily by Watſon, Quarter Maſter Gene- 
ral of the Army; who was preſent; and had pretended, 
from the firſt coming of the King to the Army, to 
have a deſire to ſerve him, and deſired to be now 
thought to retain it; but the Reſolution was a great 
ſecret, of which the Parliament had not the leaſt inti- 
mation, or jealouſy ; but was, as it had been, to be co- 
zen'd by degrees to do what they never intended. Nor 
was his Majeſty eaſily perſwaded to give credit to the 
Information; * though he expected, and thought it 
very probable, that they would Murder him, he did 
not believe they would attempt ĩt with that formality, 
or let the People know their Intentions. The great 
approach they made towards it, was, their Declaration 
That they would make no more Addreſſes to the 
„King, that by an Interregnum they might feel the 
pulſe of the People, and diſcover how they would ſub- 
mit to another form of Government; and yet all Writs, 
and Proceſs of Juſtice, and all Commiſſions, ſtill iſſued 
in the King's Name without his conſent or privity ; 
and little other change or alteration, but that what was 
before done by the King himſelf, and by his immediate 
Order, was now perform'd by the Parliament; and, in- 
ſtead of Acts of Parliament, they made Ordinances 
of the two Houſes to ſerve all their occaſions; which 
| found the ſame Obedience from the People. 

% Tus Declaration of no more adreſſes Con a 
74 charge againſt the King of whatſoever had been done 
E amiſs from the beginning of his Government, or be- 
fore, not without a direct Inſinuation, as if He had 
"conſpired with the Duke of Buckingham againſt the 
"life of his Father; the prejudice he had brought 1 2 
"on the Proteſtant Religion in Forreign parts, by 
lending his Ships to the King of France, who imploy'd 
them againſt Rochel: they renew'd the remembrance, 
and reproach of all thoſe grievances which had been 
mention'd in their firſt Remonſtrance of the State of 
the Kingdom, and repeated all the calumnies which 
ad been contain'd in all their Declarations before 
and after the War; which had been all fo fully An- 
wer'd by his Majeſty, that the world was convinced of 
their Rebellion and Treaſon : they charged him with 
being **The cauſe of all the blood that had been ſpilt, 
by his having made a War upon his Parliament, and 
a cejecting all Overtures of Peace which had been made 
. him; and in regard of all theſe things, they re- 
loyd to make no more Addreſs to him, but, by 
Fi their own Authority, to provide for the Peace and 
Welfare of the Kingdom. 


* 


Tuis Declaration found much oppoſition in the 


| Houſe of Commons, in reſpect of the particular re- 


proaches they had now caſt upon the Perſon of the 
King, which they had heretofore, in their own pu- 
bliſh'd Declarations to the People, charged upon the 
evil Counſellors, and Perſons about him; and ſome 
Perſons had been ſentenc'd, and condemn'd, for thoſe 
very crimes which they now accuſed his Majeſty of. 
But there was much more exception to their conclu- 
lon from thoſe premiſes, that therefore they would ad- 


dreſs themſelves no more to him; and John Maynard, a Mr May- 
Member of the Houſe, and a Lawyer of great emi- ard, A 


ument a- 


nence, who had too much complied and concurred gan ir. 


with their irregular, and unjuſt proceedings, after he 
had with great vehemence oppoled, and contradicted 
the moſt odious Parts of their Declaration, told them 
plainly, * That by this reſolution of making no more 
** Addreſſes to the King, they did, as far as in Them 
lay, diflolve the Parliament; and that, from the time 
*of that determination, he knew not with what ſecu- 
"rity, in point of Law, they could meet together, or 
any man joyn with them in their Counſels: That it 
vas of the Eſſence of Parliament, that they ſhould 
upon all occaſions repair to the King; and that his 
* Majeſty's refuſal at any time to receive their Peti- 
tions, or to admit their Addrefles, had been always 
*held the higheſt breach of their Privilege, becauſe it 
*tended to their diſſolution without diſſolving them; 
**and therefore if they ſhould now, on their parts, de- 
termine that they would receive no more Meſſages 
from him (which was likewiſe a part of their Decla- 
ration) nor make any more addreſs to him, they 
did, upon the matter, declare that they were no lon- 
„ger a Parliament; and then, how could the People 
look upon them as ſuch? This Argumentation being 
boldly prefs'd by a Man of that Learning and Autho- 
rity, who had very ſeldom not been believ'd, made a 
great impreſſion upon all Men who had not proſtituted 
themſelves to Cromwell, and his Party. Bur the other 
ſide meant not to maintain their reſolution by diſ- 
courles, well knowing where thcir ſtrength lay; and 
ſo ſtill called for the Queſtion; which was carried by 
a plurality of Voices, as they foreſaw it would; very 
many Perſons who Shorts the determination, not 
having Courage to provoke the powerful Men by own- 
ing their diſſent; others, ſatisfying themſelves with the 
reſolution to withdraw themſelves, and to bear no far- 
ther part in the Counſels; which Maynard himſelf did; 
and came no more to the Houſe in very many Months, 
nor till there ſeem'd to be ſuch an alteration in the 
minds of Men, that there would be a reverſal of that 
Monſtrous determination; and many others did the 
ſame, 

Wren this Declaration was thus paſſed the Com- 
mons, and by them {ſent to the Houſe of Peers for their 
concurrence. 
importance as to need much Debate ; but, with as 
little formality as was poſſible, it had the concurrence 
of that Houſe, and was immediately printed, and pu- 
bliſhed, and new Orders ſent to the Iſle of Wight, for 
the more ſtrict looking to, and guarding the King, that 
he might not eſcape. 

THE publiſhing this Declaration wrought very dif- 
ferent effects in the minds of the People, from what 
they expected ir would produce; and it appear d to be 
ſo publickly deteſted, that many who had ſerv'd the 
Parliament in ſeveral unwarrantable Imployments and 
Commiſſions, from the beginning of the War, in the 
City and in the Country, withdrew themſelves from 
the Service of the Parliament; and much inveigh'd 
againſt it, for declining all the Principles upon which 
they had engaged them. Many private Perſons took 
upon them to publiſh Anſwers to that Declaration, 
that, the King himſelf being under ſo ſtrict a reſtraint 
that he could make no Anſwer, the People might not 
be poyſon d with the belief of it. And the ſeveral 
Answers of this kind wrought very much upon the 
People, who open'd their Mouths very loud againſt 
the Parliament and the Army; and the clamour was 


encreaſed by the encreaſe of Taxes, and Impoſitions, 


which were raiſed by new Ordinancgs of Parliament up- 
R* 2 On 


The Manner of the Matter was of that 
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on the Kingdom; and though they were ſo entirely 
poſſeſſed of the whole Kingdom, and the Forces and 
Garriſons thereof, that they had no Enemy to fear or 
apprehend, yet they disbanded no part of their Army; 
and notwithſtanding they raiſed incredible Sums of 
Money, upon the Sale of the Church and the Crown 
Lands ; Ge which they found Purchaſers enough 
amongſt their own Party in the City, Army, and 
Country, and upon compoſition with Delinquents, and 
the ſalè of their Lands who refuſed, or could not be 
admitted, to compound (which few refuſed ro do who 
could be admitted, in regard that their Eſtates were all 
under Sequcſtration, and the Rents thereof paid to the 
Parliament, fo that till they compounded they had no- 
thing to ſupport themſelves, whereby they were driven 
into extreme wants and neceſſities, and were com- 
pelled to make their Compoſitions, at how unreaſon- 
able rates ſoever, that they might thereby be enabled 
to ſell ſome part, to preſerve the reſt; and their Houſes 
from being pulled down, and their Woods from being 
waſted or ſpoiled) Notwithſtanding all theſe vaſt re- 
ceipts, which they ever pretended ſhould eaſe the 
People of their Burden, and ſhould ſuffice to pay the 
Army their expences at Sea, and Land, their debts were 
ſo great, thar they raiſed the publick Taxes; and, be- 
ſides all Cuſtoms, and Exciſe, they Levied a Monthly 


Contribution of above a hundred thouſand pounds by 


a Land Tax throughout the Kingdom; which was 
more than had been ever done before, and it being at 
a time when they had no Enemy who contended with 
them, was an Evidence that it would have no end, 
and that the Army was till to be kept up, to make 
good the reſolution they had taken, to have no more 
to do with the King; and that made the reſolution ge- 
nerally the more odious. All this grew the more in- 
ſupportable, by reaſon that upon the publiſhing this 
laſt monſtrous Declaration, moſt of thoſe Perſons of 
condition, who, as hath been ſaid before, had been ſe- 
duced to do them Service throughout the Kingdom, 
declined to appear longer in ſo deteſtable an employ- 
ment; and now a more inferior ſort of the common 
People ſucceeded in thoſe imployments, who thereby 
excrciſed ſo great inſolence over thoſe who were in 
Quality above them, and who always had a power over 
them, that it was very grievous; and for this, let the 
circumſtances be what they would, no redreſs could 
be ever obtain'd, all diſtinction of Quality being re- 


nounced. They who were not above the condition of 


ordinary inferior Conſtables, fix or ſeven years before, 
were now the Juſtices of Peace, and Sequeſtrators, and 
Commiſſioners; who executed the Commands of the 
Parliament, in all the Counties of the Kingdom, with 
ſuch Rigour and Tyranny, as was natural for ſuch Per- 
ſons to uſe over and towards thoſe upon whom they 
had formerly looked at ſuch a diſtance. But let their 
ſufferings be never ſo great, and the murmur and diſ- 
content never ſo general, there was no ſhadow of hope 
by which they might diſcern any poſſible relief: ſo that 
they who had ſtruggled as long as they were able, 
ſubmitted patiently to the Yoke, with the more ſatis- 
faction, in that they ſaw many of thoſe who had 
becn the principal Contrivers 4 all the miſchiefs ro 
ſatisfy their own Ambition, and that they might go- 
vern others, reduced to almoſt as ill a condition as 
themſelves, at leaſt to as little Power, and Authority, 
and Security; whilſt the whole Government of the Na- 
tion remain'd, upon the matter, wholly in Their hands 
who in the beginning of the Parliament were ſcarce 
ever heard of, or their names known but in the places 
where they inhabited. 

Tne King being in this melancholick neglected 
Condition, and the Kingdom poſſeſſed by the new Ru- 
lers, without controul, in the new method of Go- 
yernment, where every thing was done, and ſubmitted 
to, which they propounded, they yet found that 
there was no foundation laid for their Peace and fu- 
ture Security ; that beſide the general diſcontent of the 
Nation, which for the preſent they did not fear, they 
were to expect new Troubles from Ireland, and from 
Scotland; which would, in the Progreſs have an in- 
fluence upon England. | 


n 


the hope, that by the Queen's favour, who had too good 


IN Ireland (which they had totally neglecte 
the time of 45 A and courts 8 N. 
Parliament and the Army, and from the King's beine * 
in the Army) though they were poſſeſſed of B 
and upon the matter, of the whole Province of Maunſe 
by the Activity of the Lord Inchiquin, and the Lord 
Broghill; yet the Iriſh Rebels had very great Force 
which coyer'd all the other parts of the Kingdom 
But they had no kind of fears of the Iriſh, whom the, 
vanquiſhed as often as they ſaw, and never decline 
Fighting upon any 2 of Number: they bad 
an apprehenſion of another Enemy. The Marquis o. 
Ormond had often attended the King at Hampton Cour: 
and had great reſort to him, whilſt he ſtay d in London. 
by all thoſe who had ſery'd the King, and not leſ; hi 
thoſe who were known to be unſatisfy'd with the pro. 
ceedings both of the Parliament and the Army; and 
by the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, who had frequently pri- 
vate Meetings with him; inſomuch as the Officers gf 
the Army, who gave the firſt motion to all extras. 
gant Acts of power, had reſoly'd to have apprchended 
and impriſon'd him, as a Man worthy of their fa. 
though they had nothing to charge him with; and by 
bis Articles, he had liberty to ſtay fix Months where 
he would in England (which time was little more than 
half expired) and then he might T raniport himſelf 
into what part he deſired beyond the Seas. The Mat- 
2 had notice of this their purpoſe; and having con- 
err'd with his Majeſty as much as was neceſſary, upon 
a reaſonable foreſight of what was like to fall out 
ſhortly after, or about the time that the King left 
Hampton Court, he in diſguiſe, and without being at- 
tended by more than one Servant, rid into Suſſex; and 
in an obſcure and unguarded Port or Harbour, put 
himſelf on board a Shallop, which ſafely Tranſport- 
ed him into Normandy, from whence he waited upca 
the Queen, and the Prince of Wales, at Paris; to whom 
he could not but be very welcome. 

Ar the ſame time, there were Commiſſioners arriv'd T. 
from Ireland from the Confederate Roman Catholicks 19 
who, after they had driven the King's Authority from #4 
them, quickly found they needed it for their ownpre- 4 
ſervation, The Factions grew ſo great amongf the 
Irifh themſelves, and the Pope's Nuntio exerciled his 
Authority with ſo great Tyranny and Inſolence, that 
all were weary of him; and found that the Parlia- 
ment, aſſoon as they ſhould ſend more Forces over, 
would eaſily, by reaſon of their diviſions, reduce them 
into great ſtreights, and neceſfities. They therefore 
lent Comiſſioners to the Queen and Prince to deſite, 
That by their favour, they might have the Kings 
Authority again among them; to which they pro- 
miſed, for the future, a ready obedience, with many 
acknowledgments of their former miſcarriage and ill 
behaviour, Ir is very true that the Marquis of Antrim, 
who was one of the Commithoners, and was always in- 
ſeparable from the higheſt Ambition (though without 
any Qualifications for any great Truſt) had entertain d 


an opinion of him, the Government of Ireland ſhould be 
committed to Him, and his Conduct; which none 0 
the other Commiſſioners thought of, nor had their 
9 fixed on any Man but the Marquis of Ormond, in 
whom the King's Authority was veſted; for he te- 
main'd ſtill Lieutenant of Ireland by the King's Com- 
miſhon; and they had reaſon to believe that all the 
Engliſh Proteſtants, who had formerly liv'd under Þ 
Government (without a conjunction with whom, they 
well foreſaw the . Iriſþ would not be able to defen 
or preſerve themſelves ) would return to the ſame obe. 
dience, aſſoon as he ſhould return to receive it. The 
Queen and the Prince thought not of truſting au) 
other in that moſt hazardous and difficult Imployment, 
and fo referr'd the Commiſſioners to make all their 
Overtures, and Propoſitions to him; who knew we 
enough, what they would not do if they could, an 
what they could not do if they had a mind to it; 4 
how devoted ſoever he was to the King's Service, 0 
thing propoſed orundertaken by them, could have been 
the leaſt inducement to him to engage himſelf, and to 


depend upon their Fidelity. But therc mew 
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things, which with the great and entire Zeal for the | 
King's Service, to which he had dedicated himſelf, 
made him believe that he might with ſome ſucceſs ap- 
ear again in that Kingdom, in this conjuncture; and 
"at his ſo doing, might have a good effect * the 
tempet of England towards the mending his Majeſty's 
Condition there. | 
% FixsT, the Cardinal Mazarin (who then abſolute- 
4 govern'd France ) ſeem d very earneſtly to adviſe it, 
and promiſed to ſupply him with a good Sum of Mo- 
ney, and ſtore of Arms and Ammunition to carry with 
him; which he knew very well how to diſpoſe of there. 
Secondly, he was privy to the Scotiſh Engagement, and 
70 a reſolution of many Perſons of great Honour in 
England, to appear in Arms at the ſame time; which 
vas deſign' d for the Summer following; whereby the 
Parliament, and Army, which were like to have new 
diviſions amongſt themſelves, would not be able to 
{end any conſiderable Supplies into Ireland; without 
which, their Power there, was not like to be Formid- 
able. Thirdly, which was a greater Encouragement 
than the other two, he had, during his abode in Eng- 
land, held a cloſe correſpondence with the Lord In- 
chiquin, Preſident of the Province of Munſter in Ire- 
land, who had the full Power and Command of all the 
Engliſh Army there; which was a better Body of Men 
than the Parliament had in any other part of that King- 
dom. That Lord was weary of his Maſters, and did 
not think the Service he had done the Parliament 
(which indeed had been very great, and without which 
it is very probable that whole Kingdom had been uni- 
ted to his Majeſty's Service) well requited; and did 
really and heartily abhor the Proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment, and Army, towards the King; and did therefore 
reſolve to redeem what he had formerly done amils, 
with expoling all he had for his Majeſty's Reſtoration; 
and had frankly promis'd the Marquis to receive him 
into Munſter, as the King's Lieutenant of that King- 
dom; and that That whole Province, and Army, ſhould 
y him all Obedience; and thar againſt the time he 
ſhould be ſure of his preſence, he would make a Ceſſa- 
tion with the Jriſh in Order to a firm conjunction of 
that whole Kingdom for the King. After the Mar- 
quis came into France, he receiy'd ſtill Letters from 
that Lord to haſten his Journey thither. 
Taest were the Motives which diſpoſed the Mar- 
quis to comply with the Queen's, and the Prince's Com- 
mand to prepare himſelf for that Expedition; and ſo 
he n; all things with the Iriſh Commiſſioners; 
who return d into their Country, with promiſes to diſ- 
poſe their General Aſſembly to conſent to thoſe Condi- 
tions as might not bring a greater prejudice to the 
King, than any conjunction with them could be of ad- 
vantage. 
Tu k Parliament had too many Spies, and Agents at 
Paris, not to be inform d of whatſoever was whiſper'd 
there; but whether they undervalued any conjunction 
with the Iriſh (for of the Lord Inchiquin they had no 
ſuſpicion) or were confident of the Cardinal's kind- 
neſs, that he would not advance any deſign againſt 
them, they were not ſo apprehenſive of Trouble from 
Ireland as they were of their Brethren from Scotland ; 
where they heard of great preparations, and of a pur- 
pole to call a Parliament, and to raiſe an Army; which, 
they beliey d, would find too many Friends in England, 
the Presbyterian Party holding up tlieir Heads again, 
both in the Parliament and the City. Beſides, they 
knew that ſome Perſons of Quality and Intereſt, who 
bad ſerv d the King in good Command in the late War, 
were gone into Scotland, and well receiv'd there; which, 
they thought, would draw the King's Party together 
upon the firſt appearance. 
AFTER the King had been ſo infamouſly deliver'd 
to the Parliament by the Scots at New-Caſtle, and 
oon as the Army *. oſſeſſed themſelves of him, 
chat Nation was in terrible Apprehenſion that the Of- 
cers of the Army would have made their Peace, and 
eſtabliſhed their own greatnels by reſtoring the King 
tO his juſt Rights, of which they had ſo foully depriv'd 
im; and then the conſcience of their guilt made them 
preſume, what Their Lot muſt pe; and therefore, the 


u 
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lame Commiſſioners who had been joyn'd with the 
Committeeof Parliament inall the Tranſactions, made 
haſte to Weſtminſter again to their old Seats, to keep 
their Intereſt ; which was great in all the Presbyterian I 
Party, both of Parliament and City; for there remain'd 4 
{till the ſame profeſſion of maintaining the ſtrict Union F 
between the two Kingdoms, and that all Tranſactions 
ſhould be by joynt Counſels. And aſſoon as the King 
appear d with ſome ſhew of Liberty, and his own Ser- 
vants had leave to attend him, no Men appear'd with 
more conhdence than the Scotiſh Commithoners; the 

Earl of Lowden, the Earl of Lautherdale, and the reſt; 

as if they had been the Men who had contriv'd his Re- 
ſtoration: No Men in fo frequent Whiſpers with the 

King; and they found ſome way to get themſelves fo 

much believ d by the Queen, with whom they held a 

diligent Correſpondence , that her Majeſty very ear- 

neſtly perſwaded the King © To truit them, as the 

*only Perſons who had Power and Credit to do him 
Service, and to redeem him from the Captivity he 

ewas in. Duke Hamilton, who had been ſent Priſoner 

by the King to the Caſtle of Pendennis, and had been 
deliver'd from thence by the Army, when that place 

was taken in the end of the War, had enjoyed his Li- 

berty at London, and in his own Houſe at Chelſey, as long 

as he thought fit, that is, near as long as the King 

was with the, Scotiſh Army and at New-Caſtle; and 

ſome time before his Majeſty was deliver'd up to the 
Parliament Commitlioners, he went into Scotland to his 

own Houle at Hamilton; looked upon by that Nation P. 

as one who had unjuſtly ſuffer d under the King's Jea- . 
louſy, and Diſpleaſure, and who remain'd ſtill very land. 
faithful to him; and during the time that he remain'd 

in and about London, he found means to converſe with 
many of the King's Party, and made great profeſſions 
that he would do the King a very ſignal Service, which 

he deſired them to aſſure his Majeſty of; and ſeem'd 
exccedingly troubled and aſhamed at his Country 
Men's giving up the King. His having no ſhare in that 
infamy made him the more truſted in England, and 

to be receiv'd with the more reſpect in Scotland by all 
thoſe who abhorr'd that Tranſaction, 

Tae Commiſſioners whoattended his Majeſty, made 
great Apologies for what had been done, imputing it 
wholly to the Malice and Power of the Marquis of 

/ © Argyle, and to his Credit, and Authority in the Coun- 
*cil, and in the Army; fo that nothing could be done 
* which was deſit d by Honeſt Men; but that now Duke 
Hamilton was amongſt them, who they knew was moſt 
*devored to his Majelty, they ſhould be able to over- 
* power Argyle; and the proceedings of the Army and 
ce the Parliament, were ſo foul, and fo contrary to their 
ce publick Faith, that they were confident that all Scor- 
* land would rife as one Man for his Majeſty's defence 
ce and vindication; and they were well aſſured, there 
ce would ſuch a Party in England of thole who were 
«faithful to his Majeſty, appear at the ſame time, that 
ce there would be little queſtion of being able, between 
*them, to be hard enough for that part of the Army 
*that would oppole them; which his Majeſty knew 
well was reſolv'd by many Perſons of Honour, who at- 
terwards perform'd what they had promiſed. 

Wu the Commiſſioners had, by theſe Infinua- 
tions, gain'd new Credit with the King, and had un- 
dertaken, that their Invading England with an Army 
equal ro the undertaking, ſhould be the foundation 
upon which all other hopes were to depend ( for no 
attempt in England could be reaſonable before ſuch 
an Invaſion, which was likewiſe to be haſten'd, that 
it might be at the ſame time when the Marquis of Or- 
mond ſhould appear in Ireland) they begun to 3 The Commiſe 
to him many Conditions, which ſhould be neceſſary for — 1 
his Majeſty to engage himſelf to perform towards that “e 
Nation; without which it would not be eaſy to induce Treaty with 
it into ſo unanimous a Conſent and Engagement, as 8 
was neceſſary for ſuch an Enterpriſe. They requir'd, ct. 
as a thing without which nothing was to be undertaken, 
That the Prince of Wales ſhould be preſent with 
ec them, and march in the head of their Army; and de- 
ce ſired that advertiſement, and order, might be ſent to 


Duke Ha- 
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* {© that his Highneſs might be ready for the Voyage, 
ce aſloon as they ſhould be prepared to receive him. 
The King would by no means conſent that the Prince 
ſhould go into Scotland, being too well acquainted with 
the manners and fidelity of that Party there; but he 
was contented, that when they ſhould have enter'd 
England with their Army, then the Prince of Wales 
ſhould put himſelf in the head of them. They de- 
manded, © That ſuch a number of Scots-men ſhould be 
« always in the Court, of the Bed-Chamber, and all 
* other places about the Perſons of the King, and 
* Prince, and Duke of Jork: That Berwick and Car- 
ile, ſhould be put into the hands of the Scots and 
ſome other Conceſſions with reference to the Northern 
Counties; which trench'd fo far upon the Honour and 
Intereſt of the Engliſh, that his Majeſty utterly refuſed 
to conſent to it; and fo the Agreement was not con- 
cluded when the King left Hampton Court. But, aſſoon 
as he was at the Iſle of Wight, the Scotiſh Commiſſioners 
repaired to him, at the ſame time with thoſe who were 
ſent to him from the Parliament for his Royal Aſſent 
to thoſe four Bills ſpoken of before; then in that ſea- 
ſon of deſpair, they prevail'd with him to Sign the 
Propoſitions he had formerly refuſed; and, having 
great apprehenſion from the Jealouties they knew the 
Army had of them, that they ſhould be ſeiſed upon, 
and ſearched in their return to London, they made up 
their precious Contract in Lead; and buried it in a 
Garden in the Iſle of Wight; from whence they eaſily 
found means afterwards to receive it. So conſtant were 
thoſe Men to their Principles, and ſo wary to be ſure 
to be no loſers by returning to their Allegiance; to 
which neither Conſcience nor Honour did invite or 
diſpoſe them. So after a ſtay of ſome Months at Lon- 
don, to adjuſt all Accounts, and receive the remain- 
der of thoſe Monies they had fo dearly carn'd, or ſo 
much of it as they had hope would be paid, they re- 
turn'd to Scotland, with the hatred and contempt of 
the Army, and the Parliament, that was then govern'd 
by it; but with the veneration of the Presbyterian Par- 
ty, which ſtill had faith in them, and exceedingly de- 
pended upon their turure Negotiation; which was now 
incumbent upon them: and in order thereunto, a faſt 
intercourſe and correſpondence was ſettled, as well by 
conſtant Letters, as by frequent Emiflaries of their 
Clergy, or other Perſons, whole devotion to their 
Combination was unqueſtionable. 

Ir can never be enough wonder'd at that the 1 
Presbyterians, being a watchful and crafty People, 
the principal of whom were as unreltrain'd by Con- 
{cience as any of the Officers of the Army were, and 
only intended their particular advantage aud ambition, 
ſnould yet hope to carry on their Iutereſt by ſuch con- 
ditions, and limitations, as all wiſe Men {aw muſt abſo- 
lutely ruin and deſtroy it. They knew well enough the 
Spirit of their own People, and that though it would 
be no hard matter to draw a numerous Army enough 
together, yet that being together it would be able to 
do very little towards any vigorous attempt; and 
therefore their chief dependance was upon the Aſſiſt- 
ance they ſhould find ready to joyn with them in Eng- 
land. It is true, they did believe the Body of the Pres- 
byterians in England to be much more conſiderable 
than in truth it was; yet they did, or might have 
known, that the moſt conſiderable Perſons who in the 
conteſt with the other Faction were content to be 
thought Presbyterians, were ſo only as they thought it 


might reſtore the King; which they more impatiently 


deſired, than any alteration in the Government of the 
Church; and that they did heartily intend a con- 
junction with all the Royal Party, upon whoſe Inte- 
reſt, Conduct, and Courage, they did more rely than 
upon the Power of the Scots; who did publickly pro- 
feſs that all the King's Friends ſhould be moſt wel- 
come, and receiv'd by them; nor did they truſt any 
one Presbyterian in England with the Knowledge of 
the Particulars contain'd in the Agreement with the 
King; but concealcd it between the three Perſons who 
tranſacted it, and if it had been known, Cromwell 
might as eafily have overrun the Country before their 


Army Invaded England, as he did afterwards; nor would 
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 *hinder'd from uſing that form of Divine Service he 
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one Engliſh Man have joyn d with them. Beſides th 
Infamous Circumſtances by which they extorted Co : 
ceſſions from the King, which would have rende 0 
any Contract odious (it being made in thoſe four 2 
which were all that were aſſign'd both to the Fi 10 
and Scotiſh Commiſſioners; ſo that his Majeſty ad 50 
only no time to adviſe with others, but could not 4 
vile with Himſelf upon ſo many monſtrous Particula a 
as were demanded of him by both Kingdoms; which 
if he conld have done, he would no more then hays 
ſubmitted to them, than he did afterwards upon "Mai 
deliberation, and when his Life appear d to be in mor 
manifeſt danger by his refuſal) the Particulars them- 
ſelves were the molt ſcandalous, and derogatory to th 
Honour and Intereſt of the Engliſh Nation; and would 
have been abominared, if known and underſtood, by al 
Men, with all poſlible indignation. bis 
AFTER they had made his Majeſty give a good Te. 4 
ſtimony of their League and Covenant, in the Prefice“ 
of their Agreement, and © That the intentions of thoſe 15 
*who had enter 'd into it, were real for the prelema. tg 
tion of his Majeſty's Perſon and Authority, accord. 
ing to their Allegiance, and no ways to diminiſi hi; 
**juit Power and Greatneſs, they obliged him aſſoon x; 
* he could, with Freedom, Honour, and Safety, to be 
e preſent in a free Parliament, to confirm the (aid 
League and Covenant by Act of Parliament in both 
* Kingdoms, for the ſecurity of all who had taken, or 
*ſhould take it. It is true, they admitted a Proyiſy 
© That none who was unwilling, ſhould be conſtrain 
to take it, They likewiſe oblig'd his Majelty «T9 
*confirm by Act of Parliament in England, Presbyte- 
**rian Government; the Directory for worſhip; and 
the Aſſembly of Divinesat Weſtminſter, for three years; 
*ſo that his Majeſty, and his Houſhold, ſhould not be 


*had formerly practiſed; and that during thoſe three 
**years there ſhould be a Conſultation with the Aſſem- 
*bly of Divines, to which twenty of the King's nomi- 
*nation ſhould be added, and ſome from the Church 
*of Scotland ; and thereupon it ſhould be determin'd 
*by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament, 
* what form of Government ſhould be eſtabliſud after 
the expiration of thoſe years, as ſhould be molt agree- 
**able to the word of God: that an effeQual courſe 
* ſhould be taken by Act of Parliament, and all other 
ways needful or expedient, for the ſuppretling the 
** opinions and practices of Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, 
Socinians, Anti-Scripturiſts, Anabaptiſts, Antinowians, 
* Arminians, Famyliſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, Inde- 
pendents, Libertines, and Seekers, and, generally, 
tor the ſuppreſſing all Blaſphemy, Hereſy, Schilm, 
*and all ſuch ſcandalous Doctrines and Practices 3s 
*are contrary to the light of Nature, and to the known 
Principles of Chriſtianity, whether concerning Faith, 
* Worſhip, or Converſation, or the power of Godli- 
**ncls, or which may be deſtructive to Order and Go- 
*yernment, or to the Peace of the Church or King: 
*dom. The King promiſed, © That in the next Scl, 
«fon of Parliament, after the Kingdom of Scotland 
e ſhould declare for his Majeſty, in purſuance 0! this 
« Agreement, he ſhould in Perſon, or by Commiſſion, 
te confirm the League and Covenant in that Kingdom; 
and concerning all the Acts paſſed in the laſt Parlia- 
ment of that Kingdom, his Majeſty declared,“ That 
«he ſhould then like wie be content to give atturanc® 
* by Act of Parliament, that neither He, nor his duc 
« ceſſors, ſhould Quarrel, call in Queſtion, or Com- 
e mand the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion i 
« for giving Obedicnce to the ſame, Then they ma / 
along recital of © The Agreement the Parliament o 
* England had made, when the Scots Army return PA 
cc Scotland, that the Army under Fairfax ſhould be die 
ce banded; and of that ay bs ſubmitting thereunto; 


cc of their taking the King from Holmby, and by 


ee him Priſoner till he fled from them to the n 


*/ight; and ſince that time both his Majelty, 3 
© the Commiſſioners for the Kingdom of Scotland, 
*yery earneſtly deſir'd that the King 
* London, in ſafety, honour, and freedom, 


* ſonal Treaty with the two Houſes and th ce ſionels 
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«(oners of the Parliament of Scotland; which, they 
4 ſaid, had been granted, but that the Army had in a 
«yiolent manner, forced away divers Members of the 
« parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and 
« potſetſed themſelves of the City of London, and all the 
« Strengths, and Garriſons of the Kingdoms: and that 
by the ſtrength ,and influence of that Army, and their 
« AJgherents, Propoſitions and Bills had been ſent to 
« the King without the advice and conſent of the King- 
dom of Scotland, contrary to the Treaties which are 
between the two Kingdoms, and deſtructive to Re- 
«]jgion, his Majelty's juſt Rights, the Privileges of Par- 
«}jament, and Liberty of the Subject from which Pro- 
« poſit ions, and Bills, the Scoriſh Commiſſioners had 
« Jifſenred, and proteſted againſt, in the name of the 
« Kingdom of Scotland. 
AFTER this preamble, and recital, they ſaid, © That 
« fgralmuch as his Majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction 
« concerning the ſettling Religion, and other matters in 
« {iffercnce, as is expreit in this Agreement, the King- 
« {om of Scotland doth oblige and engage it ſelf, firſt, 
in a peaceable way and manner to endeavour that the 
*Kjag may come to London in fafety, honour, and 
freedom, tor a Perſonal Treaty with the Houles of 
« Parliament, and the Commilſſioners of Scotland, upon 
ce {uch Propotitions as ſhould be mutually agrecd on 
« herwecn the Kingdoms, and ſuch Propoſitions as his 
« Majelty ſhould think fit to make; and for this end 
6 Armies ſhould be disbanded; and in caſe that 
« this ſhould not be granted, that Declarations ſhould 
«he emitted by the Kingdom of Scorland in purſuance 
vf this Agreement, againſt the unjuſt proceedings of 
«the two Houſes of Parliament towards his Majeſty 
«1nd the Kingdom of Scotland; in which they would 
« aflert the Riglit that belonged to the Crown, in the 
e power of the Militia, the Great Seal, beſtowing of 
* Honours and Offices of Truſt, choice of the Privy 
«Counſellors, and the Right of the King's Negative 
Voice in Parliament: And that the Queen's Majeſty, 
e the Prince, and the reſt of the Royal Iflue, ought to 
*remain where his Majeſty ſhall think fit in either of 
his Kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, and freedom: 
That upon the iſſuing out this Declaration, an Ar- 
* my ſhould be {ent out of Scotland into England, for the 
c preſervation, and eſtabliſhment of Religion; for de- 
*fence of his Majeſty's Perſon, and Authority, and re- 
ce ſtoring him to his Government, to the juſt Rights of 
ce the Crown, and his full Revenues; for defence of 
*the Privileges of Parliament, and Liberties of the 
Subject; for making a firm Union between the King- 
t doms under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity, and ſet- 
*rling a laſting Peace. In purſuance whereof, the 
Kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour *© That there 
might be a free and full Parliament in England, and 
*rhat his Majeſty may be with them in honour, ſafety, 
*and freedom; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the 
*preſent Parliament. And they undertook, that the 
„Army which they would raiſe, ſhould be upon its 
march, before the Meſſage and Declaration ſhould 
*be deliver'd to the Houſes. It was farther agreed 
That all ſuch in the Kingdoms of England, and Ire- 
"land, as would joyn with the Kingdom of Scotland in 
by Ei of this Agreement, ſhould be protected by 
his Majeſty in their Perſons, and Eſtates, and that 
all his Majeſty's Subjects in England or Ireland who 
would joyn with him, in puriuance of this Agree- 
ment, might come to the Scotiſp Army, and joyn with 
"them, or elle put themſelves into other Bodies in 
© England or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame ends, 
„as the King's Majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, 
and under ſuch Commanders, or Generals of the Eng- 
"liſh Nation, as his Majeſty ſhould think fit: And 
that all ſuch ſhould be protected by the Kingdom of 
5 Scotland, and their Army, in their Perſons and Eſtates; 
and where any injury or wrong is done unto them, 
they would be careful to fee them fully repair'd, as 
far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and like- 
"Wiſe when any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who 
_Joyn with the Kingdom of Scotland, his Majeſty 
ſhall be careful of their full reparation. 
Tue v obliged his Majeſty to promile* That neither 
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* himſelf, nor any by his Authority or Knowledge, 
*ſhould make or admit of any Ceſſation, Pacification, 
*or Agreement whatſoever for Peace, nor of any 
Treaty, Propoſitions, Bills, or any other ways for 
that end, with the Houſes of Parliament, or any Ar- 
my or Party in England, or Ireland, without the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland; and, 
*reciprocally, that neither the Kingdom of Scotland, 
nor any having their Authority, ſhould make or ad- 
mit of any of theſe any manner of way, with any what- 
„ ſoever, without his Majeſty's advice or conſent : And 
that, upon the ſettlement of a Peace, there ſhould be 
"an Act of Oblivion to be agreed on by his Majeſty, 
*and both his Parliaments of both Kingdoms: That 
**his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, ſhould come into 
Scotland upon the invitation of that Kingdom, and 
their Declaration, that they ſhould be in honour, free- 
dom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could come 
with ſafety, and convenience; and that the King 
* ſhould contribute his urmoſt endeavour, both at home 
and abroad, for aſſiſting the Kingdom of Scotland for 
carrying on this War by Sea and Land, and for their 
„Supplies by Monies, Arms, Ammunition, and all 
other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the Coaſts 
* of Scotland with Ships, and protecting all their Mer- 
*chants in the free exerciſe of their Trade and Com- 
*merce with other Nations: and likewiſe that his Ma- 
jelty was willing, and did Authorize the Scotiſh Ar- 
*my to poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, Neu- 
* Caſtle upon ue, with the Caſtle of Tinmouth, and 
the Town of Hartlepoole; thoſe places to be for Re- 
*rreat, and Magazines; and that, when the Peace of 
t the Kingdom ſhould be ſettled, the Kingdom of Scot- 
*land ſhould remove their Forces and deliver back 
*again thoſe Towns and Caſtles. 

AN D as if all this had not been recompence enough 
for the wonderful Service they were like to perform, 
they obliged the King to promiſe and undertake to 
pay, the remainder of that Brotherly Aſſiſtance which 
was yet unpaid upon the large Treaty after their firſt 
Invaſion of England, and likewiſe two hundred thouſand 
pounds, which remain'd ſtill due upon the laſt Treaty 
made with the Houſes of Parliament for return of the 
Scotiſh Army, when they had deliver'd up the King; 
and alſo, © That payment ſhould be made to the King- 
* dom of Scotland, tor the charge and expence of their 
Army in this future War, with due recompence for 
*the loſſes which they ſhould ſultain therein; and that 
e due ſatisfaction, according to the Treaty on that 
ce behalf betwixt the two Kingdoms, ſhould be made 
e to the Scotiſh Army in Ireland, out of the Lands of 
*the Kingdom, or otherwiſe : And that the King, ac- 
*cording to the intention of his Father, ſhould en- 
« deavour a compleat Union of the two Kingdoms, ſo 
*as they may be one under his Majeſty, and his Po- 
ve ſterity; or if that cannot ſpeedily be effected, that 
ce all Liberties and Privileges, concerning Commerce, 
te Traffick, Manufactures, peculiar to the Subjects of 
« either Nation, ſhall be common to the Subjects of 
*both Kingdoms without diſtinction; and that there 
ce be a Communication, and mutual capacity, of all 
c other Liberties of the Subjects in the two King- 
« doms: That a competent number of Ships ſhould 
«he yearly aſſign'd and appointed out of his Maje- 
ce ſty's Navy, which ſhould attend the coaſts of Scot- 
* ſand, for a Guard, and freedom of Trade of that Na- 
ce tion; and that his Majeſty ſhould declare that his 
ce Succeſlors, as well as Himlelf, are obliged to the per- 
cc formance of the Articles, and Conditions of this A- 
te greement; but that his Majely ſhall not be obliged 
«to the performance of the aforeſaid Articles, until 
«the Kingdom of Scotland ſhall declare for him in pur- 
ce ſuance of this Agreement; and that the whole Ar- 
«ticles, and Conditions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, 
te perfected, and perform'd before the return of the 
ce Scotiſh Army; and that when they return into Scot- 


ce [and, at the ſame time, ſimul & ſemel all Armies 
ce ſhould be disbanded in England. And for a compli- 
© ment, and to give a reliſh to all the reſt, the King 
« engaged himſelf © To employ thoſe of the Scotiſh 
Nation equally with the Engliſh in all Forreign Im- 
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« ployments, and Negotiations; and that a third part | 
« Of all the Offices and Places about the King, Queen, 
te and Prince, ſhould be conferr'd upon ſome Perſons 
« of that Nation; and that the King and Prince, or 
«one of them, will frequently reſide in Scotland, that 
* the Subjects of that Kingdom may be known to them. 
«This Treaty and Agreement being thus preſented to 
«rhe King by the Scotiſh Commiſſioners in the Caltle 
« of Carisbrook,, his Majeſty was prevailed with to ſign 
ce the ſame the 26th day of December 1647; and to ob- 
lige himſelf, © In the word of a King, to perform 
His part of the ſaid Articles; and the Earl of Low- 
den, Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lauther- 
dale, and the Earl of Lanrick, being intruſted as Com- 
miſſioners from that Kingdom, ſign d it likewiſe at the 
ſame time; and engaged themſelves Upon their Ho- 
ce nour, Faith, and Conſcience, and all that is dear to 
« Honeſt Men, to endeavour to the utmoſt of their po- 
«wer, that the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould engage ro 
*rerform what was on its part to be perform'd ; which 
«they were confident the Kingdom of Scotland would 
edo, and they themſelves would hazard their Lives and 
Fortunes in purſuance thereof. 

No Man, who reads this Treaty (which very few 
Men have ever done) can wonder that ſuch an En- 
gagement met with the fate rhat attended it; which 
contain'd ſo many monſtrous Conceſſions, that, except 
the whole Kingdom of England had been likewiſe im- 
priſon'd in Carisbrook, Caſtle with the King, it could 
not be imagin'd that it was poſſible to be perform d; 
and the three Perſons who were Parties to it, were 
too wiſe to believe that it could be punctually oblerv'd ; 
which they uſed as the beſt Argument, and which on- 
ly prevailed with the King, © That the Treaty was 
only made to enable them to engage the Kingdom 
« of Scotland to raiſe an Army, and to unite it in his 
« Majeſty's Service; which leſs than thoſe Conceſſions 
«would never induce them to do; but when that Ar- 
* my ſhould be enter'd into England, and fo many 
ce other Armies ſhould be on foot of his Engliſh Subjects 
* for the vindication of his Intereſt, there would be no 
ce body to exact all thoſe 3 but every Body 
«would ſubmit to what his Majeſty ſhould think fit 
«ro be done; which though it had been urged more 
than once before to induce the King to conſent to 
other inconveniences, which they would never after 
releaſe to him, did prevail with him at this time. 
And, to confirm him in the belief of it, they were 
contented that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame 
Treaty, as it was, That his Majeſty did declare, that 
ce by the Clauſe of confirming Presbyterian Government 
«by Act of Parliament, he is neither obliged to deſire 
*the ſettling Presbyterian Government, nor to preſent 
*any Bills to that effect; and that he likewiſe un- 
© {erſtands that no Perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in 
© his Eſtate, nor undergo any Corporal puniſhment, 
* for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian Government; his 
* Majeſty underſtanding that this indemnity ſhould 
© not extend to thoſe who are menrion'd in the Article 
ce againſt Toleration : and to this the three Earls like- 
wiſe ſubſcribed their hands, As Witneſſes only, as they 
«{aid, that his Majeſty had made that Declaration in 
e their preſence, not as Aſſenters; ſo wary they were 
of adminiſtring jealouſy to their Maſters, or of being 
thought to be leſs rigid in fo Fundamental a Point, as 
they knew that would be thought to be. 

THrtnre was a wonderful difference, throughout 
their whole proceedings, between the heads of thoſe 
who were thought to ſway the Presbyterian Counſels, 
and thoſe who govern'd the Independents, though they 
were equally Maſters of diſſimulation, and had equally 
malice and wickedneſs in their Intentions, though not 
of the ſame kind, and were equally unreſtrain d by 
any dufte or motions of Conſcience, the Independents 
always doing that, which how ill and unjuſtifiable ſo- 
ever, contributed ſtill to the end they aim'd at, and 

to the concluſion they meant to bring to paſs; where- 
as the Presbyterians, for the moſt part, did ſomewhat 
that reaſonably muſt deſtroy their own end, and croſs 
that which they firſt and principally deſign'd; and 
there were two Realons that min naturally produce 


| what they believ d the People would like and approve; 


as, on the other ſide, Cromwel, and the few others with 


this ill Succeſs to the Latter, at leaſt hinder'd tow 
progreſs and current which favour'd the other. Pirt 
their Councils were moſt diſtracted and divided, beine 
made up of many Men, whoſe humours and nature 
mult be obſerv d, and complied with, and whoſe Mag 
currence was neceſſary to the carrying on the ſame de. 
ſigns, though their Inclinations did not concur int 
whereas the other Party was entirely led and governd 
by two or three, to whom they reſign'd, implicite 

the conduct of their Intereſt; who advanced, when * 
ſaw it ſeaſonable, and ſtood ſtill, or retired, or 1 
declined the way they belt liked, when they ſaw an 
inconvenient jealouſy awaken'd by the Progreſs they 
had made. / 

I's the ſecond place, the Presbyterians, by wh 

mean the Scots, fürm d all their Counſels by ” nel 
nations, and Affections of the People; and firſt con. 
ſider d how they might corrupt, and ſeduce, and dif. 
poſe them to ſecond their purpoſes; and how far they 
might depend upon their concurrence and aſſiſtancè 
before they reſoly d to make any attempt; and this 
made them in ſuch a degree ſubmit to their ſeaſele(; 
and wretched Clergy; whoſe infectious breath cor- 
rupted, and govern'd the People, and whole Authority 
was prevalent upon their own Wives, and in their Do- 
meſtick Affairs; and yet they never communicated 
to them more than the outſide of their deſigns: Where- 


hem; 


whom he Conſulted, firſt conſider d what was abfolute- 
ly neceſſary to their main and determin'd end; ard 
then, whether it were right or wrong, to make all other 
means ſubſervient to it; ro couzen and deceive Men 
as long as they could induce them to contribute to 
what they deſired, upon Motives how forreign ſoever; 
and when they Har, keep company with them no 
longer, or farther ſerve their purpoſes, to comp'l 
them by force to ſubmit to what they ſhould not be 
able to oppoſe; and ſo the one refoly'd only to do 


and the other, that the People ſhould like and approve 
what they had reſolv'd. And this difference in the 
meaſures they took, was the true cauſe of ſo different 
Succeſs in all they undertook, Machiavel, in this, was 
in the right, though he got an ill name by it with thoſe 
who take what he ſays from the report of other Men, 
or do not enough conſider themſelves what he fays, 
and his method in ſpeaking: (He was as great an Enc- 
my to Tyranny ws Injuſtice in any Government, as 
any Man then was, or now is; and ſays) “ That a Man 
e were better be a Dog than be ſubject to thoſe Paſſions 
*and Appetites, which poſſeſs all Unjuſt, and Ambi- 
*tious, and Tyrannical Perſons; but he confeſſes, That 
they who are ſo tranſported, and have entertain'd 
* ſuch wicked deſigns as are void of all Conſcience, mult 
not think to proſecute them by the rules of Con- 
*{ſcience, which was laid aſide, or ſubdued, before 
* * ＋ enter d upon them; they mult make no ſcruple 
of doing all thoſe impious things which are neceſſary 
*to compals and ſupport the Impiety to which they 
* have devoted 1 ves; and therefore he commends 
Ceſar Borgia for © not being ſtartled with breach of 
«Faith, Perjuries, and Murders, for the removal of 
ce thoſe Men who he was ſure would croſs, and enct- 
*yate the whole Enterpriſe he had reſoly'd, and ad- 
« dicted himſelf to; and blames thoſe Uſurpers, who 
c had made themſelves Tyrants, for hoping to ſuppott 
e Government by Juſtice, which they had aflumed 
e unjuſtly, and which having wickedly attempted, they 
ce manifeſtly loſt by not being wicked enough. The 
«common old Adage, That he who hath drawn his 
ce Sword againſt his Prince, ought to throw away the 
ce Scabbard, never to think of ſheathing it again, . 
«ſtill hold good; and they who enter upon uwar 
rantable Enterpriſes, muſt purſue many unwarrantable 
ways to preſerye themſelves from the penalty of the 
firſt guilt. 2 
Crxomwer L, though the greateſt Diſſemblerliting: 
always made his Hypocriſy of ſingular uſe and benehi 
to him; and never did any thing, how ungracious oc 
imprudent ſoever it ſeem'd to be, but what was ne- 


ceſſary to the deſign; even his roughneſs and Nr 
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limedneſs, which, in the beginning of the Parliament, 
he affected contrary to the ſmoothneſs, and compla- 
cency, which his Couſin, and boſom Friend, Mi Hamb- 
len practiſed towards all Men, was neceſſary; and 
his firſt publick Declaration, in the beginning of the 
War, to his Troop when it was firſt Muſter d, That 
« he would not deceive or couzen them by the perplex- 
«ed and involy'd expreſſions in his Commiſſion, to 
«Fight for King and Parliament; and therefore told 
chem, That if the King chanced to be in the Body 
« of the Enemy that he was to Charge, he would al- 
« {on diſcharge his Piſtol upon him, as any other pri- 
«yate Perſon ; and if their Conſcience would not per- 
« mit them to do the like, he adviſed them nor to liſt 
«themſelves in his Troop, or under his Command; 
which was generally looked upon as imprudent, and 
malicious, and might, by the profeſſions the Parliament 
then made, have prov'd dangerous to him; yet ſerv'd 

his turn, and ſever d from others, and united among 

themſelves, all the farious, and incenied Men againſt 

the Government, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, to 
look upon him as a Man for their turn, upon hom 

they might depend, as one who would go through his 

work that he undertook. And his ſtrict and unſociable 

Humour in not keeping company with the other Offi- 

cers of the Army in their Jollities, and Exceſſes, to 

which moſt of the ſuperior Officers under the Earl of 

Eſſex were inclined, and by which he often made him- 
{elf ridiculous or contemptible, drew all thoſe of the 
like ſour or reſerv d Natures, to his Society and Con- 
verſation, and gave him opportunity to form their Un- 
derſtandings, Inclinations, and Relolutions, to his own 
Model. By this he grew to have a wonderful Intereſt 
in the Common Soldiers, out of which, as his Autho- 
rity increaſed, he made all his Officers, well inſtructed 
how to live in the ſame manner with their Soldiers, 
that they might, be able to apply them to their own 
purpoſes: whilſt he looked upon the Presbyterian Hu- 
mour as the beſt incentive to Rebellion, no Man more 
a Presbyterian ; he ſung all Pſalms with them to their 
Tunes, and loy'd the longeſt Sermons as much as they; 
but when he diſcovet d that they would preſcribe ſome 
limits and bougds to their Rebellion, that it was not 
well breathed, and would expire aſſoon as ſome few 
particulars were granted to them in Religion, which he 
cared not for; and then that the Government muſt 
run ſtill in the ſame Channel; it concern'd him to make 
it beliey'd That the State had been more Delinquent 
*than the Church, and that the People ſuffer'd more 
*by the Civil than by the Eccleſiaſtical Power; and 
*therefore that the Change of one, would give them 
_ little caſe, if there were rot as great an alteration in 
*the other, and if the whole Government in both were 
*not reform'd, and alter'd ; which though it made him 
generally odious at firſt, and irreconciled many of his 
old Friends to him; yet it made thoſe who remain'd, 
more cordial and firm: he could better compute his 
own ſtrength, and upon whom he might depend. This 
diſcovery made him contrive the new Model of the 
Army; which was the moſt unpopular Act, and diſ- 
obliged all thoſe who firit contrived the Rebellion, 
and who were the very Soul of it; and yet, if he had 


mo 


though not very ſnarp- ſighted, would never be govern'd, 
nor applied to any thing he did not like, for another 
who had no Eyes, and ſo would be willing to be led, 
all his deſigns muſt have come to nothing, and He 
remain'd a private Colonel of Horſe, nor conſiderable 
enough to be in any figure upon an advantageous Com- 
poſition, 

AeTEx all the Succeſſes of this new Model, he ſaw 
Army was ballanced by that of the Scots, who took 
emſelves to have equal merit with the other, and 


e King to that lowneſs, deſired ſtill a compoſition, 
and to ſubmit again to the Subjection of the King; 
nor was it yet time for him to own or communicate 
is reſolution to the contrary, leſt even many of thoſe 


as ww 


not brought that to paſs, and changed a General, who, 


was thought to have contributed no leſs towards the 
ſuppreſſion of the King, than that under Fairfax had 
ne; and after all the Victories, and Reduction of 


ſtartled at the difficulty of the Enterpriſe, and with 
the Power that was like to oppoſe them. He was there- 
fore firſt to incenſe the People againſt the Scoriſh Na- 
tion, As being a mercenary aid, entertain d at a vaſt 
* Charge to the Kingdom, that was only to be paid 
*their Wages, and to be diſmiſſed, without having the 
* honour to judge with them upon what conditions 
*the King ſhould be recciv'd, and reſtor'd; the ac- 
*compliſhing whereof, ought to be the particular Glo- 
*ry of the Parliament without a Rival, and that the 
*King might owe the benefit wholly to them. And 
this was as popular an Argument as he could embark 
himſelf in, the whole Kingdom in general having at 
that time a great deteſtation of the Scots; and they 
who molt deſired the King's Reſtoration, wiſh'd that 
he might have as little obligation to them as was poſ- 
ſible, and that they might have as little credit 2 
wards with him. Wirth this univerſal Applauſe, he com- 
pelled the Scotiſ Army to depart the Kingdom, with 
that circumſtance as mult ever after render them odious 
and infamous. There now ſeem'd nothing more dans 
gerous and deſtructive to the power and intereſt of 
the Engliſh Army, in fo general a diſcontent through- 
out the Kingdom, than a diviſion, and mutiny within 
it ſelf; that the Common Soldiers ſhould erc& an Au- 
thority diſtinct from their Officers, by which they 
would chooſe to govern againſt their Superior Com- 
manders, at leaſt without them, and to faucy that they 
had an Intereſt of their own ſever'd from theirs, for 
the- preſervation whereof they were to truſt none but 
themſelves ; which had ſcarce ever been heard of be- 
fore in any Army, and was looked upon as a preſage 
of the ruin of the whole, and of thoſe who had adhered 
to them; yet, if he had not raiſed this ſeditious Spirit 
in the Army, he could not have prevented the-disband- 
ing ſome part of it, and ſending another part of it into 
Ireland, before the Scots left Neu- Caſtle; nor have been 
able to have taken the King from Holmby into the 
hands of the Army, after the Scots were gone. And af- 
ter all his Hypocriſy towards the King and his Party, 
by which he prevented many inconveniences which 
might have befallen him, he could never have been 
rid of him again ſo unreproachfully, as by his chang- 
ing his own countenance, and giving cauſe to the King 
to ſuſpe& the ſafety of his Perſon, and thereupon to 
make his Eſcape from the Army; by which his Ma- 
jeſty quickly became a Priſoner, and ſo was depriv'd 
of any reſort, from whence many miſchiefs might have 
proceeded to haye diſturbed his Counſels. How con- 
ſtantly he purſued this method in his ſubſequent 


Actions, will be obſerv'd in its place. 


ConTRARY to this the Presbyterian Scots pro- 
ceeded, in all their Actions after their firlt Invaſion in 
the year 1640, and always interwove ſome Conditions 
in their Counſels and Tranſactions, which did not only 
prove, but, in the inſtant, might have been diſcern'd 
to be diametrically oppoſite to their publick Intereſt, 
and to their particular Deſigns. It is very true, that 
their firſt Invaſion, ſaving their breach of Allegiance, 
might have ſome excuſe from their Intereſt, They 
were a poor People, and though many particular Men 
of that Nation had receiv'd great Bounties, and were 
exceedingly enriched in the Court of England by King 
James and the preſent King, yet thoſe particular Men 
who had been, and then were in the Court, were, for 
the moſt part, Perſons of little Intereſt in Scotland; 
nor was that Kingdoni at all enriched by the conjun- 
Aion with this; and they thought themſelves expoſed 
to ſome late preſſures, which were new to them, and 
which their Preachers told them © Were againſt Con- 
«ſcience, and an Invaſion of their Religion; from 
which they had vindicated themſelves fo rudely, and 
unwarrantably, that they might well expect to be called 
to an account hereafter, if thoſe Perſons whom the 
had moſt provoked, retain d their intereſt ſtill with the 
King, a in his Councils; from whom they were pro- 
miſed to be ſecured, and to be well paid for their 
pains, if they would, by marching into England with an 
Army, give their Friends their countenance to own 
their own grievances, and fo to procure relief and ſe- 


who wiſhed the extirpation of Monarchy, might be 


curity for both Kingdoms, In this Enterpriſe, the 
s Ya ſucceſs 
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Succeſs crown'd their work; they were thought a Wiſe, 


and Reſolute Nation; and after an unbloody War of 


above a year, they return'd into their Country laden 
with Spoils and great Riches; and were liberally re- 
warded, as well for going out, as for coming into Eng- 
lind. But from their return, from this Expedition , 
their whole true Intereſt conſiſted in, and depended 
upon, an entire adhering to the King, and vindicating 
his Honour and Interelt from all Aſſaults; and their 
being ſuborn d afterwards (when the King was in a 
bopeful way to have reduced his EngliſhRebels to their 
Obedience, by the ſtrength and power of his Arms) to 
make a ſecond Invaſion of the Kingdom, was a weak 
and childiſh Engagement, directly oppoſite to their In- 
tereſt, except they had at the fame time a Reſolution 
to have changed their own Government, and for eyer 
to have renounced Subjection to Monarchy | 
was never in their purpoſe to do) or to withdraw it 
from the preſent King. Again, when his Majeſty had 
truſted them ſo far (which they had never reaſon to 
expect) as to put his Royal Perſon into their hands, 
and thereby given them an opportunity to redeem 
themſelves in the Eyes of the World, and to undo ſome 
part of the miſchief they had done, it was ſurely their 
Intereſt to have joyn'd cordially with him, and firmly 
to have united themſelves to his Party in vindication 
of the Law, and the Government eltabliſhed ; and if 
they had not had the Courage at that time to have 
looked the Engliſh Army in the face, as apparently the 

had not, it had been their Intereſt ro have retired wit 

the King in the Head of their Army into Scotland; and, 
leaving good Garriſons in New-Caſtle, Berwick, and 
Carliſle, all which were in their poſleilion, to have ex- 


pected a Revolution in England from the Diviſions a- 


mongſt themſelves, and from ſome conjunction with a 


ſtrong Body of the King's Engliſh Party, which would 
quickly have found themſclves together; bur the de- 


livery of the King up, beſides the Infamy of it, was 
in view, deſtructive to all that could be thought their 
Intereſt. 


Ar r E all this, when they found themſelves couzen'd | 


and deceiv'd in all the meaſures they had taken, and 


laughed at and deſpiſed by thoſe who had deceiv'd 


them, to have a new opportunity to ſerve the King, 
and then to inſiſt upon ſuch Conditions as muſt make 


it impoſſible for them to ſerve him effectually, was 


ſuch a degree of weakneſs, and deprav'd underſtanding, 


that they can never be look d upon as Men who knew 
what their Intereſt was, or what was neceſſary to ad- 
vance their own deſigns. And yet we ſhall be obliged 
to obſerve how incorrigibly they adher'd to this ob- 


ſtirate and froward Method, in all the Tranſactions ' 


they afterwards had with the King ; all which turn'd, 


as it could not but do, to their own Ruin, and the De- 


ſtruction of that Idol they Ador'd, and paid their De- 

votion to. But it is time to return to our diſcourſe, 

f-om whence this tedious digreſſion hath miſled us. 
AL 1 Deſigns and Negotiations, abroad and at home, 


being in this ſtate and condition, the King remain'd . 
under a ſtrict, and diſconſolate impriſonment, no Man 
being ſufter'd to {peak with him, and all diligence uſed - 
to intercept all Letters which might paſs to, or from 


him; yet he found means ſometimes, by the affection 


and fidelity of ſome Inhabitants of the Ifland, to re- 


ccive important Advertiſements from his Friends; and 


to write to and receive Letters from the Queen; and 
ſo he inform'd her of the Scotiſh Tranſaction, and of 
all the other hopes he had; and ſeem'd to have ſome 
caſe; and look'd upon it as a good Omen, that in that 


deſperate lowneſs of his Fortune, and notwithſtanding 
all the care that was taken that none ſhould be about 


8 


which 


deſired. But many who did undertake to perform thoſ 
Offices, did not make good what they promiſed; vb: , 
made it plain, they were permitted to get credit th 
they might the more uſefully betray, ts 
Ix the Parliament, there was no oppoſition or 
tradiction in any thing relating to the Publick; þ 
all thoſe Tranſactions which concern'd particular 
ſons, with reference to Rewards, Preferments, or m 
of Profit, Men were conſider'd according to the Pan 
they were of; every day thoſe receiv'd benefit wh 
had appear'd molt ro adhere to the Army; the ng x 
rious Presbyterians were remoy'd from places of Pros. 
and Authority; which vexed them; and well pre ind 
and diſpoſed them to be ready for revenge. Biz th 
Pulpit-Skirmiſhes were higher than ever; the Pres, 
terians, in Thoſe fields, loſing nothing of their Cow. 
rage, having a notorious power in the City, notwith. 
ſtanding the emulation of the Independonts, who we: 
more Learned and Rational; who, though they hag 
not ſo great Congregations of the Common people 
yet infected, and were follow'd-by, the moſt ſubſtantia] 
and wealthy Citizens; and by others of better con- 
dition. To theſe Men Cromwell, and moſt of the Off. 
cers of the Army adhered, with bitterneſs againſt the 
other. But the Divinity of the time was not to he 
judged by the Preaching, and Congregations inChurcha, 
which were now thought not to be the fit and propet 
places for Devotion and Religious Aſſemblies, where 
the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch illimited Tyranny, and 
which had been pollured by their Original Conſeca. 
tions, Liberty of Conſcience was now become the 
great Charter; and Men who were inſpired, Preached 
and Prayed, when, and where they would. Cromwell 
himſelf was the greateſt Preacher; and molt of the Of. 
ficers of the Army, and many Common Soldiers, ſhey'd 
their gifts that way. Anabaptiſts grew very numerous, 
with whom the Independents concurr'd fo far as to ] 
wich them for the utter aboliſhing of Tithes, as of Ju- 
daical Inſtitution; which was now the patrimony of 
the Presbyterians, and therefore proſecuted by one 
Party, and defended by the other, with equal Paſfon, 
and Animolity. If any honeſt Man could have been 
at ſo much eaſe as to have beheld the profpet with 
delight, never was ſuch a ſcene of Confuſion, as at 
this time had ſpread it ſelf over the face of the whole 
Kingdom. 

DurinG all this time, the Prince remain d at Pa; L. 
ri under the Government of his Mother; exerciſed with f 
that. ſtrictneſs, that though his Highneſs was abote 
the Age of ſeventeen years, it was not deſired that he 
ſhould meddle in any buſineſs, or be ſenſible of the un- 
happy condition the Royal Family was in. The A 
ſignation which was made by the Court of France fo: 
che better ſupport of the Prince, was annexed to the 
Monthly allowance given to the Queen, and receird 
by Her, and diſtributed as ſhe thought fit; ſuch Cloaths 
and other neceſſaries provided for his Highnels as were 
thought convenient; her Majeſty deſiring to haye it 
thought that the Prince lived : entirely upon her, and 
that it would not conſiſt with the dignity of the Prince 
of Wales to be a Penſioner to the King of France. Here- 
by none of his Highneſs's Servants had any pretence to 
ask Money, but they were to be contented with what 
ſhould be allow'd to them; which was diſpenſed vitb 
a very {paring hand; nor was the Prince himſelf ever 
Maſter of ten Piſtols to diſpoſe as he delir'd. The 
Lord Fermyn was the Queen's chief Officer, and go- 
vern'd all Her receipts, and he lov'd plenty fo wel, 
that he would not be without it, whatever others W- 
fer d. All who had any relation to the Prince, wet 
to implore his Aid; how, the Prince himſelf could ob- 
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tain nothing bur by Him; which made molt Perſons 
Honour of the Engliſh Nation who were driven into 
Baniſhment, as many of the Nobility and chief _ 
try of the Kingdom then were, chooſe rather to ma 


him but Men of inhuman tempers and natures, void 
of all reverence towards God and Man, his Majeſty's 
gracious Diſpoſition, and generous Affability {till | 
wrought upon ſome Soldier, or other Perſon placed 
about him, to undertake, and perform ſome Offices of | their reſidence in any other place, as Caen, Roan, * 4 
Truſt, in conveying a e to and from him. So great | the like, than in Paris, where the Prince was, and coul 

a force and influence had Natural duty; or ſome de- | do fo little: nor was this Oeconomy well liked even 
ſperate Men had ſo much craft, and forecaſt, to lay | France, nor the Prince himſelf ſo much reſpected as 57 
out a little application that might bring advantage to | If, a 


— — — — 


. would have been if he had liv'd more like himſelf, 
them in ſuch a change as they neither looked for, nor | appear d more concern d in his own Buſineſs. gs 
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Wut x the Marquis of Ormond came thither, he was 
receiv'd ver graciouſly by the Queen, and conſulted 
with in all Lings. being the Perſon moſt depended upon 
to begin to give a turn to their Fortune, recommended 
to them by the King, and of the moſt univerſal Re- 

utation of any Subject the King had. He preſſed a 
focedy diſpatch, that he might purſue his Deſigns in 
lreland; Gare he longed to be, whilſt the Aﬀairs of 
chat Kingdom were no more taken to heart by the Par- 
liament, who had yet ſent no ſupplies thither, He in- 
form'd the Queen, and the Lord Fermyn, of the neceſ- 
ſity of haſtning that work, which they underſtood well 
enough by the Iriſh Commiſhoners : who had been 
there, and had been ſent back with a million of Pro- 
miſes, a Coyn that Court always abounded with, and 
made moſt of its payments in. 

Wax the Queen, who was as zealous for the diſ- 
patch, as was poſſible, preſſed rhe Queen Regent, and 
the Cardinal, upon it, ſhe receiv d in words all the ſa- 
tisfaction imaginable, and aſſurance that all things 
ſhould be ſpeedily provided ; and when the Marquis 
ſpoke firſt with the Cardinal upon the ſubject, he found 
him well diſpoſed ; making ſuch ample promiſes for a 
very good Sum of Money, and ſuch a proportion of 
Arms, and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. So that 
he thought he had no more to do, but to a point the 
place for his Embarkation, that thoſe Proviſions might 


| be ſent thither to meer him; and that he ſhould be 


ready to Tranſport himſelf within a very ſhort time; 
of which he gave notice tq thoſe who expected him in 
Ireland, and prepared all his own Accommodations ac- 
cordingly. But he was very much diſappointed in his 
expectation; the Cardinal was not ſo confident of the 
recovery of the King's Affairs, as to diſoblige the Par- 
liament by contributing towards it: ſo that Affair ad- 
vanced very ſlowly. 

HavixG now, contrary to the order formerly ob- 
ſerv'd by Me, crowded in all the particular paſſages, 
and important Tranſactions of two whole years in this 
Book, that I might not interrupr, or diſcontinue the 
relation of the myſterious Proceedings of the Army, 
their great Hypocriſy, and Diſſimulation, practiſed to- 
wards the King and his Party, and then their pulling 
off their Mask, and appearing in their natural dreſs of 
Inhumanity and Savageneſs, with the vile Artifices of 
the Scoriſh Commiſſioners to draw the King into their 
hands, and then their low and baſe complyance, and 
grols folly in delivering him up, and laſtly their abſurd 
and merchandly Trafficking with him for the price of 
returning to their Allegiance, when there was no other 
way of preſerving themſelves, and their Nation from 


being deſtroyed, the many woful Tragedies of the net 


year, which filled the World with amazement and hor- 
ror, muſt be the ſubject of the diſcourſe in the next Book. 
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DzvurT. XXIX. 24. e 
Even all Nations fhall jay, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this Land 
What meaneth the heat of this great Anger? b. ylibuogt 
LAM. II. 7. 


The Lord hath caſt off his Altar; he hath abhorred his 
given up into the hand of the Enemy the Walls of his Palaces, 
made a noiſe in the Houſe of the Lord as in the day of a ſolemn feaſt. 


Sanctuary; he hath 
they have 


Aae 


muring of the three Nations, and 
almoſt as general a deteſtation 
both of Parliament and Army, 
and a molt paſſionate defire that 
all their follies and madneſs might 
| be forgotten in reſtoring the King 

S to all they had taken from him, 
and in ſettling that bleſſed Government they had de- 
prived themſelves of, could have contributed to his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery, never hy were better diſpoſed to 
erect and repair again the building they had ſo mali- 
ciouſly thrown and pulled down. In England there was 


a general diſcontent amongſt all forts of Men; many 


Officers and Soldiers who had ſerv'd the Parliament 
from the beginning of the War, and given too great 
Teſtimonies of their Courage and Fidelity to their 
Party, and had been disbanded upon the new Model, 
look'd upon the preſent Army with hatred, as thoſe 
who reaped the Harveſt and Reward of their Labours, 
and ſpake of them and againſt them in all places ac- 
cordingly : The Nobility and Gentry who had ad- 
vanced the Credit and Repuration of the Parliament 
by concurring with it againſt the King, found them- 
ſelves totally neglected, and the moſt inferior People 
preferr'd to all places of truſt and profit: The Presby- 
terian Miniſters talked very loud; their Party appear d 
to be very numerous, and the expectation of an attempt 
from Scotland, and the importunity and clamour from 
Ireland, for ſupplies of Men and Money againſt the 
Iriſh, who grew powerful, raiſed the Courage of all diſ- 
contented Perſons to meet and confer together, and all 
to inveigh againſt the Army, and the Officers who cor- 
rupted it. The Parliament bore no reproach ſo con- 
cernedly, as that of © The want of Supplies to Ireland, 
*and that, having ſo great ai Army without an Ene- 
* my, they would not ſpare any part of it to preſerve 
that Kingdom. This Argument made a new warmth 
in the Houſe of Commons, they who had been ſilent, 
and given over infilting upon the inſolence and pre- 
ſumption of the Army, which had prevailed, and cruſh- 
ed them, took now new Spirit, and preſſed the relief 
I in order there- 
unto made great * into the Expences of the 
wars þ and how ſuch yaſt ſums receiv'd had been diſ- 
burſed ; which was a large Field, and led them to 
many Men's doors upon whom they were willing to be 
revenged, 
THERE was a deſign this way to get the Presby- 
terians again into power, and that they might get the 


F a univerſal diſcontent and mur- | 
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Command of an Army for the ſubduing the Rebels in 
Ireland. Cromwell had, for the quieting the Clamours 
from thence, got the Lord Li/le, eldeſt Son to the Earl 
of Leiceſter, to be ſent under the Title of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of that Kingdom thither, with a Commiſſion 
for a limited time. He had Landed in Munſter, either 
out of the Jealouſy they had of the Lord Inchiquin, or 
becauſe the beſt part of theit Army of Engliſh were un 
der his Command in that Province. But that Expe- 
dition gave the Zang no relief, nor weaken'd the 
power or ſtrength of the Iriſb, but rather increaſed their 
Reputation by the Faction and Bitterneſs that was be- 
tween the Lieutenant and the Preſident, who writ Let- 
ters of complaint one againſt the other to the Parlia- 
ment, where they had both their Parties which adhered 
to them. So that, the time of his Commiſſion being 
expired, and the contrary Party not ſuffering it to be 
renew'd, the Lord Li/le return'd again into Englans, 
leaving the Lord Inchiquin, whom he meant to have de- 
ſtroy d, in the entire poſſeſſion of the Command, and 
in greater Reputation than he was before, And, in 
truth, he had preſery'd both with wonderful dexterity, 
expecting every day the Arrival of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and every day informing the Parliament of the 
ill Condition he was in, and preſſing for a ſupply of 
Men and Money, when he knew they would ſend net- 
ther. 

Urox the return of the Lord Liſle the Presbyte vis 
rians renew'd their deſign, and cauſed Sr WilliamWaler ,,, 
to be named for Deputy or Lieutenant of Ireland, the 2 
rather (over and above his merit, and the experience e 
they had had of his Service) becauſe he could quickly 2 
draw together thoſe Officers and Soldiers which had 
ſerv'd under him, and were now disbanded, and woul 
willingly again engage under their old General. At che 
firſt, Cromwell did not oppoſe this motion, but con- 
ſented to it, being very willing to be rid both of Wa 
ler, and all the Officers who were willing to go wit 
him, who he knew were not his Friends, and watc 
an opportunity to be even with him. Bur when he law 
Waller inſiſt upon great Supplies to carry with him, 3 
he had reaſon to do, and when he conſider d of what 
conſequence it might be to him and all his deligns, 
a well form'd and diſciplined Army ſhould be rs 
the power of Waller, and ſuch Officers, he changed 2 
mind; and firſt ſer his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch a - 4 
ply of Men and Money, as he had propoſed; The 
© one, as more than neceſſary for the Service, and: . 
© other as more than they could ſpare from their oi 7 
c occaſions: And when this check was put to W * . 
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bok XI. 


de Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Engagement, he cauſed Lambert to be propoſed for 
chat Expedition, a Man who was then faſt to the ſame 
Intereſt he embraced, and who had gotten a great 
Name in the Army. He formalized fo long upon this, 
that Ireland remain'd (till among, and their Affairs 
there ſeem'd to be in a very ill Condition. 

Tur Scots made ſo much noiſe of their purpoſes, 
oven before their Commitlioners left London, and gave 
ſuch conſtant Advertiſements of the impatiency of their 
Country-men to be in Arms for the King, though they 
made no haſte in providing for ſuch an Expedition, 
that both the Presbyterians, who were their chief Cor- 
reſpondents, and the Royal Party, bethought them- 
(elves how they might be ready; the one, that they 
might redeem themſelves from their former Guilt, and 
the other, that they might nor only have a good part 
in freeing the King from his Impriſonment, but be able 


according to his cuſtom, never thought of after ; by 
which the Service miſcarried, and many Gallant Men 
were loſt. | 

CROMWELL, to whom all theſe Machinations were 
known, choſe rather to run the hazard of all that ſuch 
a looſe Combination could produce, than, by ſeiſing 
upon Perſons, to engage the Parliament in Examina- 
tions, and in Parties; the inconvenience. whereof he 
apprehended more; finding already that the Presby- 
terian Party had fo great an influence upon the Ge- 
neral, that he declar'd to him, © He would not march 
againſt the Scots, whom he had a good mind to have 
viſited before their Counſels and Reſolutions were 
form'd; and Cromwell had reaſon to believe, that Fair- 
fax would be firm to the fame mind, eyen aftcr they 
ſhould have Invaded the Kingdom, 


At things being in this forwardneſs in England, it The Scots 


o preſerve him in Liberty from ws Presbyterian Im- | is fit to enquire how the Scots complied with their ob- A. 

. . . . . 38 : A for an Ex- 

tions, which they {till apprehended the Scots might | ligations, and what Expedition they uſed in raifing ee inco 
endeavour to oppoſe, though they had no ſuſpicion of | their Army. After the Commiſſionets return from Lon- Cagland. 


E the Engagement lately mention'd at the Ifle of Might. 
„far Earl of Holland, who had done twice very no- 
W" toriouſly amiſs, and had been, fince his return from 
. Oxford, notably deſpiſed by all Perſons of Credit in the 
„ barliunent and the Army, had a mind to redeem his 

#9 former faults by a new and thorough Engagement. 
EF He had much Credit by deſcent and by alliance with 
the Presbyterian Party, and was privy to the under- 
takings of Scotland, and had conſtant Intelligence of the 
advance that was made there. His Brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, had undergone ſome mortitication with the 
reſt, and had not that Authority in the Naval Affairs 
as he had uſed to have, though he was the High Ad- 
miral of England by Ordinance of Parliament, and had 
done them extraordinary Services. He did not reſtrain, 
or endeavour to ſuppreſs the Earl of Holland's diſcon- 
rents, but insel them, and promiſed to joyn with 
him, as many others of that Gang of Men did; re- 
ſolving that the Scots ſhould not do all that work, but 
that they would have a ſhare in the merit. The Duke 
of Buckingham, and his Brother, the Lord Francis Vil- 
liers, were newly return'd from Travel, and though 
both very young, were ſtrong and active Men, and be- 


War, and ſo unhurt by it, and coming now to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of large Eſtates, which they thought they were 
obliged to venture for the Crown upon the firſt oppor- 
tunity, they fell eaſily into the Friendſhip of the Earl 
of Holland, and were ready to Embark themſelves in 
his Adventure. The Earl had made tender of his Re- 
ſolutions to his old Miſtreſs the Queen at Paris, who 
was always diſpoſed to truſt him, and the Lord Fermyn 
and He renew'd their former Friendſhip, the warmth 
whereof had never been extinguiſhed. 

So a Commiſſion was ſent from the Prince to the 
Earl to be General of an Army, that was to be raiſed 
for the Redemption of the King from Priſon, and to 
reſtore the Parliament to its freedom. The Earl of Pe- 
terborough, and Fohn Mordaunt his Brother, the Family 
of the Earl of Northampton, and all the Officers who had 
ſerv'd the King in the War, with which the City of 
London, and all Parts of the Kingdom abounded, ap- 
plied themſelves to the Earl of Holland, and receiv'd 
Commiſſions from him for ſeveral Commands. 

Tars Engagement was ſo well known, and ſo ge- 
nerally ſpoken of, that they concluded that the Parlia- 
ment durſt not take notice of it, or wiſh'd well to it. 
And there is no queſtion, never undertaking of that 
Nature was carried on with ſo little reſcrvation ; there 
was ſcarce a County in England, in which there was not 
lome Aſſociation enter d into to appear in Arms for 
the King. They who had the principal Command in 
Wales under the Parliament, ſent to Paris to declare, 
That if they might have ſupply of Arms and Ammu- 
. nition, and a reaſonable Sum for the payment of their 
. varrifons, they would declare for the King, having 

the chief places of thoſe Parts in their Cuſtody. The 

ord Fermyn encouraged all thoſe Overtures with moſt 
poſitive Undertaking, that they ſhould be ſupplied with 
all they expected, within ſo many days after they 


ing, in reſpe& of their Infancy, uningaged in the late 


don, upon the King's being made Priſoner in the Iſle 
of Wight, it was long before the Marquis of Argyle 
could be prevailed with to conſent that a Parliament 
ſhould be called. He had made a fait Friendſhip with 
Cronawell, and Vane; and knew that in this new ſtipu- 
lation with the King, the Hamiltonian FaQtion was the 
great Undertaker, and meant to have all the Honour 
of whatſoever ſhould follow. And yet the Duke upon 
his return to Scotland liv'd at firlt very privately at his 
own Houſe; ſeldom went abroad to any Meeting; and 
to thoſe who came to him, and to whom that Reſolu- 
tion would be grateful, he uſed to ſpeak darkly, and 
as a Man that thought more of revenge upon thoſe 
who had Impriſon'd him, than of aſſiſting the Crown 
to recover the Authority it had loſt. Argyle, whoſe 
power was over that violent Party of the Clergy which 
would not depart from the molt rigid clauſe in the 
Covenant, and were without any reverence for the 
King or his . that he ſnould never 
be able to hinder the calling of a Parliament, which 
the People generally called for, and that he ſhould 
ſooner obtain his end by puzzling their proceedings, 
and obſtructing their determinations, after they ſhould 
be aſſembled, than by obſtinately oppoſing their com- 
ing together. So Summons were iflued for the Con- 
vention of a Parliament; and they who appear'd moſt 
concern'd for the King, and to ſer him at liberty from 
his Impriſonment, (which was all they pretended) were 
the Earl of Lanrick, Brother to Duke Hamilton, and 
then reſtored to his Office of Secretary of Scotland, who 
had been Impriſon'd at Oxford, end made his eſcape 
from thence ; and the Earl of Lautherdale, who had 
been with the forwardeſt from the beginning of the 
Rebellion, when he was ſcarce of Age, and proſecuted 


it to the end with moſt eminent Fiercenels and Ani- 
moſity. 


Tn vy were both Men of great Parts and Induſtry, The Chare- 
though they lov'd Pleaſures too; both Proud and Am- _ frog 
bitious; the former, much the civiler and better bred, Lauther- 


of the better Nature, and better Judgment, and an date, 
openneſs and clearneſs more to be truſted and relied 
upon than moſt Men of that Party: the latter, Inſo- 
lent, Imperious, Flattering, and Difſembling, fitrer for 
Intr;gues and Contrivances by the want of the Inge- 
nuity which the other had, and by the Experience and 
Practice he had in the Committee of both Kingdoms 
in their darkeſt deſigns. The former was a Man of Ho- 
nour and Courage; the latter had Courage enough not 
to fail where it was abſolutely neceſſary, and no im- 
pediment of Honour to reſtrain him from doing any 
thing that might gratify any of his paſſions. 

Tussf two were the chief Managers and Contrivers. 
to carry on this Affair; for though the Chancellor, the 
Earl of Lowden, had been a Commiſſioner in England, 
and as privy. to the Treaty with the King, and had 
made as many profeſſions and proteſtations of duty to 
him as they, and indeed was willing to perform them, 


— ——— — Dre 


yet he was ſo obnoxious for his looſe and vitious Life, 
which was notorious, that he durſt not provoke Argyle 
or the Clergy by ditlenting from them. They uſed all 


ould declare; which they depended upon, and he, 


the Intereſt and Skill they had, to get ſuch Elections 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Book 


The Parlia- 
meat met in 
Scotland; 
and therrde- 
liberations. 


Sr M. Lang- 
dale and Sr 
P. Muſgrave 


and others , 


treated with 
by the Scots, 


in the Boroughs of Members for the Parliament as | 
might comply with them ; and the . . generally 
were exceedingly offended, and aſhamed of the infa- 
mous bee up of the King to the Engliſh, to which 
they imputed all the Danger that threaten'd them, and 
the Reproach and Infamy that lay upon their Coun- 
try; and ſo had great 55/00 to all Men who were 
thought to be the cauſe of ir. 

Ar the opening of the Parliament, they did all they 
could to inflame the People againſt the Army in Eng- 
land; which, they ſaid, © Had forced the Parliament 
*there to break the Treaty between the two King- 
ted oms in their ill uſage of the King, who was Impri- 
«*ſon'd by the Army, nor was it in the power of the 
« Parliament to ſet him at Liberty: That they had 
ce now, upon the matter, abſolutely depoſed him, by not 
e ſuffering him to perform the Office of a King, nor 
«permitting any of his Subjects to repair to him; in 
«which the Kingdom of Scotland was concern'd, in 
«that being independent upon England, and the Par- 
«ljament of England, they were by them depriv'd of 
«their King, and could not be admitted to ſpeak with 
te him, nor his Majeſty to ſend to them; which was ſuch 
«a preſumption, and violation of the Law of Nations, 
ee and ſuch a perfidious breach and contempt of the ſo- 
*lemn League and Covenant, and of the Treaty be- 
« tween the two Kingdoms, that they were bound by 
call the obligations Human and Divine to be ſenſible 
«of it, and to redeem their King's Liberty, and their 
«gwn Honour, with the hazard of their Lives and For- 
*tnncs and all that was dear to them: and therefore 
ce they deſired that they might enter upon thoſe Coun- 
*« (els, which might ſooneſt get an Army together, which 
«ſhould no ſooner enter England, but it would find a 
conjunction from that whole Kingdom, except only 
© the Army; and that it would then quickly appear 
ce that the Parliaments of both Kingdoms deſired the 
ce ſame thing, and to live happily under the Govern- 
© ment of the ſame King. 

T + 1s diſcourſe, urged and ſeconded by many of the 
principal Men, was entertain'd by the reſt with ſo ge- 
neral a reception, that Argyle found it would be to no 
purpoſe directly to contradi& or oppoſe it. He ſaw 
the Election of the Knights and Burgeſſes had ſuc- 
ceeded according to the wiſhes of the other Lords, and 
that they would concur with whatſoever was propoſed ; 
and he found likewiſe that they had wrought upon 
the greareſt part of their Clergy ; who beliey'd all they 
ſaid to them. He did not therefore oppoſe any thing 
propoſed by them, but only defired, © That they would 
«very well weigh the manner of their proceeding in 
ce an afair of ſo great concernment, which was like to 
ce terminate in a bloody War between the two King- 
te doms; which had hitherto proceeded as Brethren, 
«and had both reaped great benefit and advantage 
ce from the conjunction: and he hoped there was no 
e purpoſe to ſhake any of thoſe foundations which had 
«been laid in the years by-gone, which ſupported that 
* Government, and made that Kingdom happy ; which 
«if diſſolv'd, all the miſchief and tyranny they had 
e formerly felt and undergone, would break in upon 
*them with a torrent that ſhould deſtroy them. Every 
body declar'd, © That there was no purpoſe to ſwerve, 
ce in the leaſt degree, from what was cſtabliſh'd for the 
* Government in either Kingdom, by their ſolemn 
«League and Covenant, which they had in perfect ve- 
*neration, and look'd upon it as an obligation upon 
*them to do all that had been propoſed ; upon which 
Argyle acquieſced as ſatisfied, not doubting but that, 
in the proſecution of their Counſels, he ſhould find op- 
portunity enough to obſtruct the quick progreſs, and 
to interrupt the concluſion, and execution. 

Tu Lords who had been in England, and frequented 
Hampton Court, whilſt the King was there, to make 
themſelves the more gracious, had treated all the King's 
Party with all manner of careſſes, and more particular- 


and invited ly had much applied themſelves to thoſe Gentlemen of 


inte Scot- 
land; whi- 
ther they 
wen,” 


the North who had moſt eminently ſerv'd the King, 
and who had good Fortunes there to ſupport rheir In- 
tereſt, Of this kind there were two very notable Men, 
S* Marmaduke Langdale, and Sr Philip Muſgrave ; both 


| 


| < appear in their own likeneſs with all freedom. 80 


i 


Men of large and plentiful Eſtates, the one in Tul. 
ſhire, the other in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland , hd 
having been in the time of Peace eminent in their 
Country in the Offices of Juſtices of Peace, and De. 
puty Lieutenants, had, in the beginning of the War 
engaged themſelves in Commands in the King's Arm, 
with great reputation of ſtout, diligent, and active Ot. 
ficers; and continued to the end, and had not after 
applied themſelves to make any compoſition, but ex. 
pected a new opportunity to appear with their Sword; 
in their hands. They were both look d upon by the 
Parliament, and the chief Officers of the Army, wit 
great jealouſy, as Men worthy to be fear'd, and who 
could neyer be induc'd to comply with them, The 
Scotiſh Lords had not been ſcrupulous to ler theſe tuo 
Gentlemen know what they intended, and“ That the 
made no queſtion but they ſhould engage their whole 
*Kingdom and Nation to enter into a preſent War 
*with England on the King's behalf; and therefore de. 
te ſired them, by the Intereſt, and Influence they had 
*upon the Northern Counties, to diſpoſe them to 4 
conjunction with them. And becauſe they know tha: 
they two were too notorious to ſtay with any Security 
about London, much leſs in their own Country, they 
invited them into Scotland, where they aſſured them 
«They ſhould not only be ſafe, but very welcome; 
*and ſhould be Witneſſes of their proceedings, and 
© have parts of their own to act in, aſſoon as the Sea- 
*{on ſhould be ripe. 

THesE Gentlemen, though they had been hithcr- 
to unhurt, and whilſt the Army made thoſe profeſſions 
towards the King, had been much courted by the 
Chief Officers thereof, and had been Quarter'd with 
them as Friends, knew well, now the Mask was off, 
that if they did not immediately apply themſclve; to 
make their compoſitions, they ſhould be apprehended, 
and impriſoned. And therefore, being perſwaded that 
the Scots would engage for the King, they accepted 
their Invitation, and told them,“ They ſhould quick- 
*ly find them in Scotland after their own return. Ac- 
cordingly, after having ſecretly ſpent ſome time in 
their own Countries, and directed their Friends to be 
in a readineſs when they ſhould be called upon, and 
in the mean time —— a way how to correſpond to- 
gether, they went into Scotland to thoſe who had in- 
vited them, and were receiv d by them with civility 
enough. They own'd ſuch a warineſs, in reſpect of 
the jealouſies amongſt themſelves, and the ill Arts vt 
Argyle, that they deſir d them“ For ſome time to with- 
*draw to ſome place (which they recommended to 
them) * And there to remain in ſecret, and under 
**feigned Names, until the calling of the Parliament; 
ce at which time they might come to Edenborougb, and 


after having remain'd in that private manner, where 
they were well treated for fome Months, when the 
Fu was aſſembled at Edenborough, they return d 
thither ; and were very well look'd upon by all that 
knew them; which made them behave themſelves with 
the more freedom and confidence in their conyerl?- 
tion, the foremention'd Lords telling them all they 
meant to do, and what Arts they were to uſe till they 
could get their Army up, towards which they belier d 
they had maſter'd the greateſt difficulties. 

Tuo the Scotiſh Commitfioners had withdraw 
from London, ſhortly after they had proteſted loudly 
againſt the proceedings of the Parliament, both in im- 
priſoning the King, and in refuſing to give them leave 
to repair to him, or to reccive from him any direction 
or orders concerning the Government of that King” 
dom, and thought ir high time to provide for the! 
own Security, by quitting their Station at London, 
where they receiv'd every day Affronts, and their Per- 
ſons were expoſed to contempt; yet there were no 
ſooner Preparations towards a Parliament in Scotland, Eo 
than Commiſſioners were ſent from the Lords Thee 
Commons at Weſtminſter to reſide at Edenborough, 3 1 2 
they hoped to over- vote them there too; and it WP e 
evident quickly that they were not without a firons 
or at leaſt an active Party there. They were _ 
with the ſame ſhew of reſpect, and the {ame * 
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uken for their Accommodation, as had been when they 
5 came for contriving of the Covenant; not only 
che Marquis of Argyle, and his Party, = diligently 
vifited them, and perform'd all offices of reſpect to- 
wards them, but even the Hamiltonian Faction, and 
they who were moſt ſollicitous to raiſe the War, at- 
rended them as officiouſly as others, and made the 
(zme profeſſions to preſerve the Peace and Amity be- 
:ween the two Nations 

Tu ar rigid Party of the Clergy which fo ador'd 
the Covenant in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the Letter, that 
they did not deſire to have any more dependance upon 
the King, but in effect to lay him aſide, and to ſettle 
the Government without him, as their Brethren in Eng- 
aud had refolv'd to do, were never from them, and 
willingly receiv'd ſuch Preſents and Penſions from the 
Fngliſþ Commiſſioners, as they were prepared and pro- 
vided to offer to them; and much Money was given 
to make them faſt Friends. By this means nothing was 
:eſoly'd, or propoſed in the moſt ſecret Councils, that 
was not forchwith imparted, and made known to them; 
and they behaved themſelves as haughtily and impe- 
rioully, as if they had their Army at hand to ſecond 
them. They took notice of the reſort of ſo many Eng- 
liſh to Edenborough, and that there were many amongſt 
them who had been in Arms againlt the Parliament, 
and demanded © That they might either be baniſhed 
«that Kingdom, or deliver'd to them to be ſent to 
«the Parliament. 

Tut y were fo clamorous in this Argument, and 
found ſo much countenance to their clamour, that they 
who had invited the Engliſh thither, had not the Cou- 
rage to own them; but adviſed them underhand © To 
« :bſent themſelves from the Town, till that ſtorm 
«ſhould be over. And even St Marmaduke Langdale , 
and St Philip Muſgrave, whom, over and above all the 
diſcourſes held with them at London, the Scotiſh Lords 
had ſent to confer with as they paſſed through the 
Northern parts Homewards, and had then conferred 
with them, and deſired them © To prepare all things 
«with their Friends for the ſurpriſal of Berwick and 
© Carliſle, when the Seaſon ſhould be Ripe; and that 
they would haſten their Fourney into Scotland, that 
they might be out of danger of impriſonment ; even 
theſe Men were deſired, © Either to withdraw again 
*from Edenborough, or to keep their Chambers there, 
and not to be ſeen abroad, until their Army ſhould 
*beraiſed, and ſuch a General made choice of as would 
*take care of their Protection. And they did not 
conceal from them, that they made no doubr. but that 
Duke Hamilton ſhould be that General ; who often 
conferr'd with them in private, and always aſſured 
them, © That whatever was, in that place and ſeaſon, 
*diſcourſed of the Covenant, which was very neceſſary 
to bring their deſigns to paſs, he ſhould be no ſooner 
*invelted in the Command his Friends defign'd for 
*him, than he would manifeſt his reſolution to joyn 
*with the King's Party, upon the true Intereſt of the 
Crown, without which he would hope for little ſuc- 
*cels in England; and he deſired them, Though they 
V law little appearance yet of raiſing an Army which 
would be aſſoon finiſhed as begun, by the merhod 
they were accuſtom'd to uſe, that they would write 
very earneſtly to their Friends in England to begin, 
aſſoon as might be, to execute the deſigns they had 
laid, in as many parts of the Kingdom as they could, 
upon confidence that they ſhould receive relief be- 
fore they could be oppreſſed. To the fame purpoſe 
they writ to the Queen, and deſired that the Prince 
might be in a readineſs to be with them againſt the 
time their Army ſhould be ready to march; which, 
they aſſured Her, ſhould be by the beginning of May. 
All which ſeveral Advertiſements, being communicated 
in England, found a People too ready to give Credit 
to what was promiſed, and to begin the work ſooner 
than they ought to have done; and yet they were 
alten'd by ſuch accidents, as, in truth, made their ap- 
pearance even neceſſary. 

Tus King, whilſt he was at Hampton Court, when 
e foreſaw that the Army would not comply with him, 
as he once beliey'd, and rcfolv'd to get 3 out 
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of their hands, had, as is mention'd before, directed 
the Duke of or, who was of years to be truſted with 
the ſecret, © That, when a fit opportunity ſhould be 
«*offer'd, he ſhould make his eſcape into the parts be- 
*yond the Seas, and follow the lireions of his Mo- 
*ther: and about this time, when ſo much Action was 
expected, which probably might produce many altera- 
tions, his Majeſty in all places, found ſome way to ad- 
vertiſe the Duke, © That it would be a very proper 
*Seaſon for him to make his eſcape. The Perſon who 
was entruſted to contrive it was Colonel Bamfield, a 
Man of an active and inſinuating Nature, and dextrous 
enough in bringing any thing to paſs that he had the 
managing of himſelf. He had now no relation to the 
King's Service; he had ſerv'd the King in the late War 
as a Colonel of Foot, and had not behaved himſelf ſo 
well in it, as to draw any ſuſpicion upon himſelf from 
the other Party, and was in truth much more conver- 
ſant with the Presbyterian Party than with the King's. 
So that his repair often ro the place where the Duke 
of Jork and the other Children were, drew nothing of 
ſuſpicion upon him. 

The Duke and his Brother and Siſter were then 
kept at St Fames's, where they had the liberty of the 


The eſcape 


of the Duke 
vf York be- 


Garden and Park to walk and exerciſe themſelves in, 3% Sea 


and Lords, and Ladies, and other Perſons of Condi- 
tion, were not reſtrain'd from reſorting thither to viſit 
them, In this manner Bamfield had been ſometimes 
there; and after he had inform'd the Duke whar he 
was to do, and found one or two more to be truſted 
between them, that he might not become ſuſpected by 
being obſery'd ro ſpeak too often with him, he provided 
a {mall Veſſel to be ready about the Cuſtom Houſe, and 
to have its Paſs for Holland, and then advertiſed the 
Duke to be ready in the cloſe of an Evening, when 
playing, as he uſed to do, with the other Children, in 
a Room from whence there was a pair of Stairs to the 
Garden, he might, untaken notice of, get thither ; from 
whence there was a door into the Park; where Bamfield 
would meet him, And this was fo well adjuſted, that 
the Duke came at the hour to the place; whete the 
other met him, and led him preſently where a Coach 
was ready, and ſo carried him into a private Houle; 
where he only ſtay'd whilſt he put on Women's Ap- 
parel, that was provided for him; and preſently, with 
Colonel Bamfield only, went into a pair of Oars that 
was ready; 1o paſſed the Bridge, and went on Board 
the Veſſel that was ready to receive him; which imme- 
diately hoiſted Sail, and arriv'd fafe in Holland, with- 
out any Man of the Ship having the leaſt imagination 
what Frieght they carried. b 

Tus Duke, aſſoon as he was on Shore, and in a 
Lodging, reſolving no longer to uſe his Woman's ha- 
bit, ſtay d there till he advertiſed his Siſter, the Princeſs 
Royal of Orange, of his Arrival ; who quickly took care 
to provide all ſuch things as were neceſſary for his re- 
move to the Hague; from whence the Queen was in- 
form'd, and ſo knew aſſoon almoſt where he was, as 
ſhe did of his eſcape from London. The Prince was 
not yet ready for his remove, nor was it refolv'd which 
way he ſhould go; ſo that it was thought beſt that the 
Duke ſhould, for the preſent, ſtay at the Hague with 
his Siſter, till farther reſolutions might be taken; and 
though the Service which Bamfield had perform'd, was 
very well eſteem'd, yet they thought the making him 
a Groom of his Bed-Chamber, would be an ample re- 
compence, and that it was neceſſary to put a Perſon 
of a better Quality about his Highneis, who might have 
a ſuperior Command over the other Servant; and be- 
cauſe the Lord Byron, who had been made Governour 
of the Duke of 7ork by the King, was then in England, 
ſecretly attending the conjuncture to appear in Arms 
in a quarter aſſign'd to him, Sr 7ohn Berkley was ſent by 
the Queen to wait upon the Duke, as Governour in the 
abſence of the Lord Byron, which Hamſield looked upon 
as a degradation, and bringing the Man he hate 
all Men living, to have the command over him. 

Tu Lord Capel, who was in the moſt ſecret part 
of all theſe Intrigues in England, being . truſted 


from St 


James's. 


Sir John 
Berkley 
made his 
Highneſs*s 
Governour 
in the ab- 


of ſence of the 


Lord Byron, 


by thoſe who would not truſt any of rhe Presbyterians | 


nor communicate their purpoſes to them, had written 
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Toe (U 
cellor of the 
Exchequer 
ſent for to 
the Prince 
from fer- 
ſey. 


The Prince 
went into 
Holland 
From Ca- 
lan. 


The Revolt 
of part of 


the Fleet to 
che King 
from Rainſ- 
borough, 


— 


to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who remain d ſtill 
in Ferſey, the hopes he had of a good conjuncture, and 
his own reſolution to Embark himſelf in that attempt, 
aſſoon as it ſhould be ripe; and had ſignified the King's 
Command to him, © That aſſoon as the Chancellor 
« ſhould be requircd to wait upon the Prince, he ſhould 
« without delay obey the Summons: and the King had 
likewiſe writ to the Queen very poſitively, © That when 
«jt ſhould be neceſſary for the Prince to remove out 
ce of France, the Chancellor ſhould have notice of ir, and 
ebe required to give his attendance upon the Perſon 
« of his Royal Highnels, in the condition he had for- 
© merly done. About the beginning of May, in the 
year 1648, the Lord Capel, who had always correſponded 
with the Chancellor, and inform'd him of the State of 
Affairs, and all that concern'd himſelf, writ to him, 
ce That all things were now ſo ripe, that he believ'd 


«the Prince would not find it fit to remain longer in 


e Fyance; and thereupon conjur'd him that he would be 
«ready, if he ſhould be ſent for, as he was confident 
ce he would be, to attend upon his Highneſs ; which, 
he ſaid, all the King's Friends expected he ſhould do; 
and which he was reſolv'd to do aſſoon as the Prince 
ſhould be out of France, though he ſhould receive no 
order or invitation ſo to do. 

Azo0vT the middle of May, the Queen, according 
to his Majelty's Command, ſent ro the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Ferſey, commanding, “ That he would 
* wait upon the Prince in the Louvre at Paris, upon a 
day that was paſt before the Letter came to his hands. 
But he no ſooner receiv'd the Summons, than he be- 
took himſelf to the Journey, and to tranſport himſelf 
into Normandy; where after he was ſanded, he made 
what haſte he could to Caen, ſuppoſing he ſhould there 
find Secretary Nicholas, who had given him notice, 
© That he had receiv d the ſame Command. When he 
came to Caen, he found the Secretary's Lady there, but 
himſelf was gone to Roan, to the Lord Cottington, and 
intended to ſtay there till the other ſhould arrive, and 
to conſult rogether there upon their farther Journey, 
The old Earl of Briſtol, who had liv'd likewiſe at Caen, 
was gone with the Secretary to Roan, having likewiſe 
receiv'd the ſame Summons with the others to attend 
the Prince at the Louvre. The Chancellor haſten'd to 
Roan, where he found the Lord Cottington, who had ſtill 
the Title and Precedency of Lord High Treaſurer of 
England, the Earl of Briſtol, and Secretary Nicholas, who 
were all his very good Friends, and very glad of his 
Arrival. They had receiy'd Advertiſement, the day be- 
fore, That the Prince, with all his ſmall Train, was 
«paſſed by towards Calais; and direction was ſent 
ct That the Chancellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on 
* the way, and the reſt, ſhould ſtay at Roan, till they 
«ſhould receive new Orders from Calais, where his 
*Royal Highneſs would take new Meaſures what he 
* was to do. So they ſtayed together at Roan, where 
there were at the ſame time very many Engliſh of Qua- 
lity in their own condition, who were driven out of 
England, as well as they, for their fidelity to the King, 
and had brought ſomewhat with them for their ſup- 
port abroad, till they might upon ſome good change 
return to their own Country. In the mean time they 
liv'd very decently together in that City; where they 
were well elteem'd. The way between Roan and Calais 
was ſo dangerous without a very ſtrong Convoy, that no 
day paſſed without Robberies, and Murders, ſo that 
they were glad of their Order not to ſtir from thence, 
till they ſhould receive a very particular direction from 
the Prince; and within few days they receiv'd advice, 
* That the Prince had, aſſoon as he came to Calais, put 
* himſelf on board a Ship that he found there bound 
* for Holland, whence they were to hear from him, how 
they ſhould diſpoſe of themſelves. Whereupon they 
all re{olv'd to remove from Roan to Diep, from whence 
they might Embark themſelves for Holland if they ſaw 
cauſe; the ways by Land, in regard that both the 
French and the Spaniſh Armies were in the Field, being 
very dangerous. 0 

Tus Prince's remove from Paris on ſuch a ſuddain, 
proceeded from an Accident in England that was very 
extraordinary, and looked like a call from Heaven. 


The Parliament about this time had prepared, accord 
ing to cuſtom, a good Fleet of ten or a dozen Ships "x 
the Summer Guard, and appointed Rainsborough ohe 
Admiral thereof; who had been bred at Sea, and v 
the Son of an eminent Commander at Sea latel * f 
but he himſelf, from the time of the new Mode! had 
been an Officer of Foot in the Army, and was à Col 
nel of ſpecial Note and Account, and of Clowns, 
chief Confidents. This offended the Earl of Warwi 1 
much, and diſpoſed him to that inclination to _ 
with his Brother lately mention'd. Captain Batten like. 
wiſe was as much unſatisfied, who had acted a dent 
part in the firſt alienating the Fleet, and the Affection 
of the Sea- men from the King, and had ever been thei 
Vice-Admiral afterwards, and one of the Perſon; Way 
whom they principally rely'd at Sea. Rainsberough, 23 
long as he remain'd in the Navy, had bcen under his 
Command, and both the Earl and Batten well knew that 
this Man was now made Admiral of this Fleet, becauſe 
they, being Presbyterians, ſhould have no credit or jr. 
fluence upon it; which made them ſollicitous enough 
that the Sea-men ſhould not be well pleaſed with & 
Alteration ; and they look d upon Rainsborough as à Man 
that had forſaken them, and preferr'd the Land before 
the Sea Service. The Sea-men are in a manner a Na- 
tion by themſelves, a humourrous, brave, and ſturdy 
People; kerce, and reſolute in whatſoever they are 1 
clined to, ſomewhat unſteady and inconſtant in purſu- 
ing it, and jealous of thoſe to morrow by whom they 
are govern d to day. Theſe Men, obſerving the gene- 
ral diſcontent of the People, and that, however the 
Parliament was obey'd by the power of the Army, both 
Army and Parliament were grown very odious 10 the 
Nation, and hearing ſo much diſcourſe of an Army 
from Scotland ready to enter into the Kingdom, con- 
cluded that the King would be reſtored ; and then re- 
membring that the reyolt of the Fleet was the pre- 
amble to the loſs of his Majeſty's Authority every where 
elſe, and a great caule of all his Misfortunes, thought 
it would be a glorious thing to them, if they could lead 
the way to his Majeſty's Reſtoration by their declaring 
for him. This was an Agitation among the Common 
Sea-men, without communicating it to any Offcer of 
the Quality of Maſter of a Ship. This inclination was 
much improv'd in them by a general diſpoſition in Kent 
to an Iuſurrection for the King, and by ſome Gentle- 
men's coming on board the Ships, according to the 
cuſtom of that Country; who fomented the good dil- 
poſition in the Sea-men by all the ways they could, 
Ar this very time there appear d generally through: © 
out Kent the ſame indigeſted Affection to the King, wiy 
and inclination to ferve him, as was among the Sea- 
men, and was conducted with much leſs order and cau- 
tion, neither the one nor the other having been de- 
ſign'd by thoſe who took care of the King's Aﬀeairs, 
and who deſignd thoſe Inſurrections which happend 
in other parts of the Kingdom. They knew nothing, 
that is, contributed nothing to this good diſpoſition in 
the Sea-men, though they were not without ſome * 
that, upon all other Revolutions, ſomewhat might 
likewiſe fall out at Sea to the advantage of the King 
Affairs. They had ſome expectation indeed from Kent, 
where they knew the People were generally well A 
feed, and depended upon two or three Gentlemen 
of that Country, who had been Officers in the Kings 
Army, and reſoly'd to bring in ſome Troops of Horle, 
when occaſion ſhould be ripe; but it was reſolv d and 
intended that the Scotiſh Army ſhould be enter d the 
Kingdom, by which the Parliament Army would be 
upon their march towards them, before they woul 
have any appearance of force in the parts near London 
and then they believ'd that both Country and City 
would riſe together. And fo thoſe Gentlemen of Ne, 
who were privy to any deſign, lay privately in London 
to avoid all Cabals in their Country; ſo that what now 
fell out there, was by meer chance and accident, that 
could never be foreſcen, or prevented. TE 
Tus RE happen'd to be at ſome Jovial meeting 7 
Kent about that time, one M* L' Eſtrange 4 hey 
Brother of a good Family in Norfolk,, who had been 4 


. 3 ' at 
ways of the King's Party, and for attempting {omen y' 
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in his own Country for his Majeſty's Service, had been 
taken Priſoner by the Parliament, and by a Court of 
War condemn'd to die, but being kept in Priſon till 
che end of the War, was then ſet at Liberty, as one 
in whom there was no more danger. But he retain'd 
his old Affections, and more remember'd the cruel 
uſage he had receiv d, than that they had not proceed- 
ed as cruelly with him as they might have done. He 


Hales, who liv'd in Kent, and was Married to a Lady 
of a Noble Birth and Fortune, he being Heir to one 
of the greateſt Fortunes of that Country, but-was to 
expect the Inheritance from the favour of an old Se- 
rere Grand-father, who for the preſent kept the young 
Couple from running into any Exceſs; the Mother of 
the Lady being of as ſour and ſtrict a Nature as the 
Grand-father, and both of them ſo much of the Par- 
liament Party, that they were not willing any part of 
their Eſtates ſhould be hazarded for the King. At the 
Houſe of this Mr Hales, Me IL Eſtrange was, when by 
the Communication which that part of Kent always 
hath with the Ships which lye in the Downs, the re- 

rt did firſt ariſe that the Fleet would preſently de- 
clare for the King, and thoſe Sea-men who came on 
Shore talked as if the City of London would joyn with 
them. This drew many Gentlemen of the Country 
who wiſhed well, to viſit the Ships, and they return'd 
more confirm'd of the truth of what they had heard. 
Good-fellowſhip was a Vice un every where, and 
this young great Heir, who had been always bred a- 
mong his Neighbours, affected that which they were 
beſt pleaſed with, and ſo his Houſe was a Rendezvous 
for thoſe who delighted in that Exerciſe, and who eve- 
ry day brought him the News of the good inclinations 
in the Fleet for the King; and all Men's Mouths were 
full of the general hatred the whole Kingdom had 
againſt the Parliament as well as the Army. Mr 
L'Eftrange was a Man of a good Wit, and a Fancy ve- 
ry luxuriant, and of an enterpriſing Nature. He ob- 
ſery'd, by the good Company that came to the Houle, 
that the Affections of all that Large and Populous 
Country were for the King. He begun to tell M. Hales, 
*That though his Grand-father did in his heart wiſh 
*the King well, yet his carriage had been ſuch in his 
* conjunction with the Parliament, that he had more 
te need of the King's favour than of his Grand-father's 
*ro be Heir to that great Eſtate; and that certainly 
t nothing could be more acceptable to his Grand-fa- 
*ther, or more glorious to him, than to be the In- 
e ſtrument of both; and therefore adviſed him To 
* put himſelf into the Head of his own Country, which 
*would be willing to be led by him; that when the 
* Scots were enter'd into the Northern Parts, and all 
*the Kingdom ſhould be in Arms, he might, with 
*the Body of .his Country-men, march towards Lon- 
don; which would induce both the City and the 
Parliament to joyn with him, whereby 4 ſnould 
0 * great ſhare in the Honour of reſtoring the 
King. 

Txz Company that frequented the Houſe thought 
the diſcourſe very reaſonable, and ſaw that the iſſue 
muſt be 1 Honourable: The young Lady of the 


her Husband ſhould be the Inſtrument of his delivery: 

he young Gentleman himſelf had not been enough 
converſant in the Affairs of the World to apprehend 
the danger, or hazard of the Attempt, and ſo referr'd 
himſelf and the whole Buſineſs to be govern'd, and 
conducted by M* L' Eftrange, whom they all believ'd 
by his diſcourſe to be an able Soldier. He writ ſome 
Letters to particular Gentlemen, who he was inform'd 
would receive them willingly, and ſign'd Warrants to 
the Conſtables of Hundreds with his own Name, 
U ich had been never heard of in the Country, re- 
qJuring, “ In his Majeſty's Name, all Perſons to ap- 
bear, at a time and place appointed, to adviſe toge- 

ther, and to lay hold on ſuch opportunities, as ſnould 
de offer d for relieving the King, and delivering him 
out of Priſon. There was an incredible appearance 
ot the Country at the place appointed, where Mr 
J Eftrange appear d with M Hales, and thoſe Perſons 


had a great F riendſhip with a young Gentleman, Mr. 


Houſe was full of Zeal for the King, and was willing | 


which had been uſed to their Company. M. L'Eftrange 
{poke to them in a ſtyle very much his own; and being 
not very clear to be underſtood, the more prevailed 
over them. He ſpake like a Man in Authority, in- 
veighed againſt © The Tyranny of the Army, which 
* had ſabdued the Parliament, againſt their barbarous 
* Impriſonment of the King, and againſt a Conſpirac 
*they had to Murder him. He added © That the At- 
© fections of that Noble Country were well known to 
* his Majeſty, and that he had therefore appointed the 
«Fleet that was in the Downs to joyn with them; and 
that he doubted not but they would together be too 
ce ſtrong for his Enemies, who were like to have enough 
*to do to defend themſelves in many other places; 
*and that his Majeſty was willing they ſhould have a 
* Gentleman of their own Country, well known to 
them to be their General; and named M Hales ; who 
was preſent. There was not one Man who ſo much 
as ask'd for any Letter or Commiſſion, or other Au- 
thority from the King; but all of them,very frankly 
and unanimouſly, declar'd «They would be ready to 
«joyn, and march as their General Hales ſhould di- 
rect; and ſo another day and place was appointed for 
another appearance, and Liſting and Forming their 
Regiments; and in the mean time M* L'Eſtrange ſet 
out ſuch Declarations, and Engagements, as he thought 
molt like to prevail with the People, and requir'd © That 
*they ſhould be read in all Churches; which was done 
accordingly. The next appearance was greater than 
the former; and with the ſame forwardnels, many co- 
ming armed both Horſe and Foot, and ſhewing a mar- 
vellous alacrity to the Engagement. Their General 
then gave out his Commithons for ſeveral Regiments, 
and a new day was appointed for their Rendezvous, 
when all ſhould come arm'd, and keep together in a 
Body, until it ſhould be fit to march to London. 

IT was known that the Fleet was gone out of the 
Downs, but it was as well known that it had abſolutely 
renounced the Service of the Parliament, and rejected 
all their Officers. It was eaſy to perſwade the People, 
that my were gone upon ſome important Enterpriſe, 
and would ſpeedily return; and it was inſinuated, That 
te it was gone to the Iſle of Wight to releaſe the King, 
who would return with it into Kent; which made 
them haſten their preparations. 

AT the time when the King made the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland Admiral, he declared, and it was inſerted 
in his Commiſſion, © That he ſhould enjoy that Office 
te during the Minority of the Duke of Jork; and the 
Duke having made his eſcape at this time, when there 
was this Commotion amongſt the Sea-men, it was no 
ſooner known that his Highneſs was in Holland, but 
the Sea-men talked aloud ** That they would go to 
ce their Admiral; and the Gentlemen of Kent ſtirring 
them up and inflaming them to that Relolution, and 
the Sea-men again preſſing the Gentlemen to haſten 
their Riſing in Arms, that they might aſſiſt and ſecond 
each other, they both declared themſelves ſooner than 
they ought to have done, and before they were pre- 
pared for an Enterpriſe of that importance. 

Tu Parliament was well inform'd of the diſtem- 
per amongſt the Sea-men, and had therefore forborne 
putting the half of the Proviſions aboard the Ships, 
which, for the greateſt part, lay ready in the Downs, 
wanting only half the Victual they were to have for 
the Summer Service. But thoſe Officers which were 
on board, finding they had no Authority, and that 
the Sea-men mocked and laughed at them, ſent every 
day to inform the Parliament, what mutinous humour 
the whole Fleet was in. Whereupon they ſent Rains- 
borough and ſome other Officers thither ; preſuming that 
the preſence of the Admiral would quickly quiet all, 
He, being a Man of a rough imperious Nature, aſſoon 
as he came on board his Ship, begun to-make a ſtrict 
Enquiry into the former Diſorders and Mutinous be- 
haviours, upon which all the Men of his Ship retired 
into their old Fortreſs of, One and All, and preſent] 
laid hold on Him, and put Him, 
ficers of the Ship as they liked not, into the Boat, and 
ſent them on Shore, Which was no ſooner known to 
the reſt of the Ships, but they follow'd their . 
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and ſuch other Of- rough aut 
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and uſed their Officers in the ſame manner. After 
they had for ſome days been Feaſted and Careſſed by 
the People of Kent, ſome of the Gentlemen putting 
themſelves on board to joyn with them, and in order 
to aſſiſt them towards providing ſuch neceſſaries as 
Tre reve!ted were wanting, they went out of the Downs, and ſtood 
51/2, wen for Holland, that they might find their Admiral; and 
ever to Hol- . | , 
land. let fall their Anchors before the Hill. What was 
done by the Gentlemen of Kent on Shore, and the ſuc- 
ceſs thereof, will be related hereafter. 

Tur1s ſo very ſeaſonable revolt of the Fleet, in a 
conjuncture when {o many Advantages were expected, 
was looked upon as a ſure Omen of the deliverance of 

the King. And the report that the Ships were before 

Calais, as if they had expected ſome Body there, which 

was true, for ſome time, was the reaſon that it was 

thought fit that the Prince (who had hitherto thought 

of nothing but being ſent for by the Scots, and how to 

find himſelf with them) ſhould make all poſſible haſte 

to Calais. This was the Cauſe of that his ſuddain 

motion, which was yet retarded for want of Money, 

and all other things neceſſary for his Journey. The 

Cardinal ſhew'd no manner of fayouring all theſe Ap- 

pearances of Advantage to the King; he gave leſs coun- 

tenance to Scotland, than he had ever done when it was 

in Rebellion againit the King ; and, notwithſtanding 

all his promiles with reference to Ireland, the Marquis 

of Ormond remain'd ſtill at Paris, without obtaining 

Arms or Money in any proportion (both which had 

been promiſed ſo liberally) and was, after all importu- 

The Marquis nities, compelled to tranſport himſelf into Ireland 

of gg (where he was ſo importunately called for) without any 

France ins in anner of Supplies, which were expected. And now, 

ireland. when the remove of the Prince was ſo behoveful, the 

Cardinal utterly refuſed to furniſh him with any Mo- 

ney; all which diſcountenances were ſhortly after re- 
member d to Cromwell, as high merit. 

Tur Prince's remove was by every Body thought 
ſo neceſſary, that the Lord Fermyn, as was pretended, 

found means to borrow ſo much Money as was neceſſa- 


ry for the Journey; which the King paid long after 


with full Intereſt. D* Goffe, a Man well known in that 

time, as the chief Agent and Confident of my Lord 
Fermyn, was pe ſent into Holland, to diſpoſe the 
Sea- men to be willing to receive the Lord Fermyn to 
Command the Fleet. So Sollicitous that Noble Man 
was to be in the head of any Action that was like to 
proſper, how unfit ſoever he was for it; having nei- 
ther induſtry, nor knowledge of any thing of the Sca, 
and being leſs belov'd by the Sea-men than any Man 
that could be named. The Prince made what haſte he 
could to Calais, attended by Prince Rupert, the Lord 
Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and ſome other Gen- 
tlemen, beſides his own Domeſticks; and finding one 
of the Engliſh Frigats before Calais, and underſtanding 
that the Duke of Tork was gone from the Hague to 
Helyoct Sluce, and had put himſelf on board the Fleet 
there, his Highneſs preſently embarked, and made the 
more haſte leſt his Brother ſhould be in Action before 
him, and was receiv'd at the Fleet with all thoſe accla- 
mations and noiſes of joy, which that People were ac- 
cuſtom'd to; they having expreſſed as ack {ome days 
before, at the arrival ot the Duke of 7ork. 

Ass Oo as it was known in Holland that the Prince 
of Wales was arriv'd, the Prince of Orange, with his 
Wife the Princeſs Royal, came preſently thither to en- 
tertain his Highneſs the beſt that place would permit, 
but eſpecially to rejoyce together, having not ſeen each 

Leben in other from the time they were Children. The Prince 
Flies, found the Fleet in Faction and Diſorder, and great 
pains had been taken to corrupt them. Sr Fohn Berk- 
ley's coming to the Hague to aſſume the Government 
of the Duke of Jork, had not been acceptable to his 
Royal Highneſs, who was perſwaded by Colonel Bam- 
field, that he had been unfaithful, as well as unfortu- 
nate, in his attendance upon the King to the Iſle of 
Wight. The Colonel himſelf was fo incenſed with it, 
that he uſed all the skill and inſinuation he had, to 
leflen his Highneſs's reyerence to the Queen, and to 
diſpute her Commands. Then taking the opportunity 
of the Fleet's being come to Helvoet Sluce, he went thi- 


ther, and having, as is ſaid before, a wonderful 
dreſs to the diſpoſing Men to Mutiny, and to wo; pr 
on Common Men, which the Fleet conſiſted of 50 
being no Officers, for the moſt part, above the Qu. 55 
of a Boat-Swaine or Maſters-Mate, he perſwaded = 
To declare for the Duke of Jork, without an * 
ce ſpect to the King or Prince; and when his H: tor 
*ſhould be on board, that they ſhould not BY "ary 
*the Quarrel between the King and the Parliame 
e but entirely joyn with the Presbyterian Party rol 
the City of London; which by this means would bei 
the Parliament to reaſon: And he prepared his Friend 
the Sca-men when the Duke ſhould come to them, th 
they would except againſt Sr Fohn Berkley, and ca c 
him to be dilmitled; and then he belie vd he wolle 
be able to govern both his Highneſs and the Fleet 
AT the {ame time Dr Goffe, who was a dextrous Ma 
too, and could comply with all Men in all the Aa: 
of good fellowſhip, had gotten acquaintance nich 
others of the Sea- men, and made them jealous of Bun. 
field's activity; and endeavour'd ro perſwade them 
* That they ſhould all petition the Prince (uh ho 
knew, would be ſhortly with them) © That the Loca 
* Fermm might be made their Admiral; who would 
*be able to ſupply them with Money, and whatlo. 
*ever elſe they wanted: That there was no hope of 
Money but from France, and that the Lord gam 
* had all the Power and Credit there, and might eu 
*what Money he defired; and by theſe Agitations 
the infant Loyalty of the Sea-men begun to be di- 
ſtracted. 
AT the ſame time the Lord Willoughby of Parhan 
who had always adher'd to the Presbyrerians, and vn 
of great eſteem amongſt them, though he was not 
tainted with their principles, had left the Parliament, 
and — Tranſported himſelf into Holland; and 
was arrived at Roterdam, when Bamfield return'd from 
the Fleet, and went to wait upon the Duke of 7; at 
the Hague. Hamſield deliver'd ſuch a Meſſage from the 
Fleet as he thought would haſten the Duke's Journey 
thither; and told him, The Sea- men made great en- 
* quiry after the Lord Willoughby, and much longed to 
* have him with them; inſinuating to the Duke,“ That 
* he had much contributed to that good diſpoſition in 
*the Sea-men, and was privy to their revolt, and had 
« . {ſpeedily to come to them, and that it would 
ce be the molt acceptable thing his Highneſs could do 
*to carry him with him to the Fleet, and make him 
© his Vice-Admiral. The Duke made all imaginable 
haſte to Helvoet Sluce, and immediately went on board 
the Admiral; where he was receiv'd with the uſual 
marks of joy and acclamation. He declared the Lord 
Willoughby his Vice-Admiral, and appointed ſome other 
Officers in the ſeveral Ships, and ſeem'd very defirous 
to be out at Sea. In the mean time Hamfeld conti- 
nued his Activity; and the Doctor, finding he had 
little hope to raiſe his Patron to the height he propo- 
ſed, did all he could to hinder the Operation of Ban- 
field, and took all the ways he could rhar the Prince 
might be advertiſed of it; and thereupon haſten his oun 
Journey; which did likewiſe contribute to the haſte 
his Highneſs made. He arriv'd at Helvoet Sluce very 
ſcaſonably to prevent many inconveniences, vic 
would have inevitably fallen out; and the Sea-men, 
upon his Highneſs's appearance, return'd again inte 
their old chearful humour which the Prince knew woul 
be beſt prelerv'd by Action; and therefore exceeding i 
deſir d to be at Sea, where he was ſure he mult u- 
perior to any Force the Parliament could in a ſhort 
time put out, But the Fleet already wanted many Pro- 
viſions, of which Beer was the chief; which, by the 
countenance and aſſiſtance of the Prince of Orange, us 
in a ſhort time procured in a reaſonable propor” 
and then the Prince ſet fail firſt for Tarmout 8 
then for the Downs ; having ſent his Brother, theD ; ® PL 
of Jork, with all his Family to the Hague, to — —— h 
there. d to Fete 
TrovGn the Duke was exceedingly trouble þ 
leave the Fleet, which he had been perſwaded to 50 
upon as his Province, yet he could not but ackno 


ledge, that right reaſon would not permit they Doh 
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boch be ventur d at one time on board the Fleet; and, 
Prince determining to engage his own Perſon, he 
ſubmitted to the determination; and was well content 


the 


to remain with his Siſter. The Prince did not think 
Kt to remove the Lord Willoughby (who, he knew, was 
much relied upon by the Presbyterian cbrky from the 
Charge the Duke had given him; though e was not 
much known to the Sea- men. But de a Batten co- 
ming at the ſame time when his Highneſs did to the 
Fleet, and bringing the Conſtant Warwick, one of the 
beſt Frigats the Parliament had built, with Jordan, and 
two or three Sea- men of good Command, his High- 
gels knighted him, and made him Rere- Admiral of the 
Fleet ; believing, that he could not do a more popu- 
lar and acceptable thing to the Sea-men, than by put- 
ting the ſame Man, who had Commanded them ſo ma- 


ny years, over them again at this time; whole expe- 


rience and government would ſupply the defects and 
want of Skill of the Vice-Admiral, who was very willing 
to be adviſed by him. But the Prince ſhortly after 
found he was miſtaken in that expedient, and that the 
dea · men (who deſired to ſerve the King upon the clear 
priciples of Obedience, and Loyalty) did not in any 
degree affect Hatten, becauſe he ha failed in both, 
and was now of a Party towards which they had no ve- 
neration. The truth is, the Prince came prepared and 
diſpoſed from the Queen, to depend wholly upon the 
Presbyterian Party, which, beſides the Power of the 
Scotiſb Army, which was every day expected to Invade 
England, was thought to be eng of all the ſtrength 
of the City of London; and the Lord Colepepper, and 
Mr Long, the Prince's 232 were truſted dy the 
Queen to keep the Prince ſteady and faſt to that de- 
pendance; and his Highneſs was. injoyn'd to be en- 
tirely adviſed by them; though all the other Lords 
about him were of another mind, and the Prince him- 
ſelf not inclined that way. De Steward, the Dean of 
the King's Chapel, whom his Majeſty had recommend- 
ed to his Son to inſtruct him in all matters relating to 
the Church, and D* Earles, and the reſt of his Chap- 
lains, waited diligently upon him to prevent thoſe In- 
fuſions. But, by thoſe two, the benefit of this Fleet 
was principally conſider d, as a happy means to put the 
prince on Shore, that he might be in the Head of the 
Scotiſh Army; and no doubt if that Army had been 
then enter d into England, as it was very ſhortly after, 
the Prince would have been directed, with the Fleet, 
To have follow'd all the advice which ſhould have 
«been {ent from the Scots. 

In the mean time it was thought moſt Counſellable, 
after the Prince had Sailed ſome days about the Coaſt, 
that the Kingdom might generally know that his High- 
neſs was there, that they ſhould all go into the River 
of Thames, and lye ſtill there; by which they expect. 


ns, ed two great Advantages; firlt, that the City would 


be thereby engaged to declare it ſelf, when they ſaw 
all their Trade obſtructed; and that their Ships home- 
wards bound, of which at that Seaſon of the year, they 
expected many, mult fall into the Prince's hands; and 
then, that the preſence of the Prince in the River 
would hinder the Parliament from getting Sca- men; 
and from ſetting out that Fleet which they were pre- 
paring to reduce the other , under the Command of 
the Earl of Warwick; whom they thought fit, in this 
exigent, again to imploy; and who, by accepting the 
Charge, thought he ſhould be in a better poſture to 
choote his Party, in any other alteration that ſhould 
happen at Land. 

Wren the Parliament firſt heard of the Commo- 
tion in Kent, and ſaw the Warrants which were ſent 
out and fign'd by L' Eftrange, whom no body knew (and 
the Gentlemen of Kent who fat in the Parliament, aſ- 
ſured them, © That there was no ſuch Gentleman in 
that County, and S* Edward Hales, who likewiſe was 
"preſent there, told them, He was very confident 
that his Grandſon could not be Embarked in ſuch an 
Affair) they neglected it, and thought it a deſign to 
amuſe them. But when they heard that the meetings 
were continued, and ſaw the Declarations which were 
Publiſh'd, and were well aſſured that young Hales ap- 
Pear d with them as their General, they thought the 


— — 


matter worth their care; and therefore appointed their 
General, © To fend two or three Troops of Horle into 
* Kent to ſupprels that ſeditious Inſurrection; Sr Ed- 
ward Halesnow excuſing himſelf with revilings, threats, 
and deteſtation of his Grandſon; who he proteſted, 
ſhould never be his Heir. 

THe Earl of Holland, who had a Commiſſion to be 
General, and the reſt who were engaged, were not 
yet ready, the Scots being not yet enter'd; nor did 
they underſtand any thing of the buſineſs of Kent; how- 
ever when they were aflured that they were drawn 
into a Body, and were lo ſtrong that the Officers who 
Commanded the Troops which had bcen {ent to ſup- 
preſs them, had ſent to the Parliament word, That 
*they durſt not advance, for that the Enemy was much 
* ſtronger than they, and increaſed daily; and that they 
Thad ſent a Letter to the City of London inviting 
them to joyn with them; the Earl of Holland, I fay, 
and the others with him, thought it fit to ſend them 
all the countenance, and encouragement they could; 
and thereupon diſpatched thoſe Officers who had been 
defign'd for the Troops of that County, when the Sea- 
fon ſhould be ripe, and who had hitherto lurked pri- 
vately in London to avoid ſuſpicion. They were de- 
ſired to call their Friends together, aſſoon as was pol- 
ſible, to joyn with their Neighbours ; and were told 
That they ſhould very ſhortly receive a General from 
*the King: for they did not think Me Hales equal to 
the work, who found his Power and Credit to grow leſs, 
the greater the appearance grew to be; and they be- 
gun to enquire for the King's Commiſſion. The Earl 
of Holland had form'd his Pa rty of many Officers who 
had ſerv'd both the King and the Parliament; all which 
were in the City; and he had not yet a mind to call 
them together, but to expect the appearance of their 
Northern Friends, and therefore conſulting with the 
reſt, and finding the Earl of Norwich, who had been 
ſome Months in England under a Pals from the Parlia- 
ment (upon geg of making his compoſition, from 
which he had never been excluded) willing to engage 
himſelf in the Conduct of thoſe in Kent, where he was 
well known and belov d, his Affections and Zeal, for the 
King's Service being not to be doubted, they reſolv d 
that he ſhould go thither; and there being many blank 
Commiſſions ready to be diſpoſed as the Service ſhould 
require, they filled one with His name, by which the 
Command of all Kent was committed to him, © With 
e power to lead them any whither as the good of the 
*King's Service ſhould make requiſite, And with this 
Commiſſion he made haſte into Kent, and found at 
Maidſtone a better Body of Horſe and Foot arm'd than 
could have been expected; enough in number to have 
met any Army that was like to be brought againſt them. 
They all receivd him with wonderful Acclamations, 
and yowed obedience to him. Mr Hales upon the 
News of another General to be ſent thither, and upon 
the ſtorms of threats and rage which fell upon him 
from his Grand-father, on the one fide, and on his 
Wife by her Mother on the other fide, and upon the 
Conſcience that he was not equal to the Charge, though 
his Affection was not in the leaſt declined, found 
means to Tranſport himſelf, and Wife, together with 
his Friend M. L' Eſtrange who had loſt his Credit with 
the People, into Holland; retolving, aſſoon as he had 
put his Wife out of the reach of her Mother, to return 
himſelf, and to venture his Perſon in the Service which 
he could not Conduct; which he did quickly after ve- 
ry heartily endeavour to do. 

Tus importunities from Scotland with the Presby- 
terians their Correſpondent, the fame of St Marma- 
duke Langdale's being well receiv'd at Edenborough, and 
that many Engliſh Officers and Soldiers daily flocked 
thither, but eſpecially the promiſes from Paris of Sup = 
plies of Arms, Ammunition, and Money, aſſoon as they 
could expect it, {et all the other wheels going in Eng- 
land which had been preparing all the Winter. There 
were in South Wales Colonel Laughorn, Colonel Po- 
well, and Colonel Poyer, who Commanded thoſe parts 
under the Parliament, which they had ferv'd from the 
beginning: the firſt of them a Gentleman of a good 
Extraction, and a fair Fortune in Land in thoſe Coun- 
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ties, who had been bred a Page under the Earl of Eſſex, 
when he had a Command in the Low Countries, and 
continued his dependance upon him afterwards, and 
was much in his favour, and by that relation was firſt 
engaged in the Rebellion, as many other Gentlemen 
had been, without wiſhing ill to the King: the ſecond 
was a Gentleman too, but a Soldier of Fortune: the 
third, had from a low Trade raiſed himſelf in the War 
to the Reputation of a very diligent and ſtout Officer, 
and was at this time truſted by the Parliament with 
the Government of the Town and Caſtle of Pembroke. 
Theſe three communicated their diſcontents to each 
other, and all thought themſelves ill requited by the 
Parliament for the Service they had done, and that 
other Men, eſpecially Colonel Mitton, were preferr'd 
before them; and reloly'd to take the opportunity of 
the Scots coming in, to declare for the King upon the 
Presbyterian Account. But Laughorn, who was not in- 
fected with any of thoſe freaks, and doubted not to 
reduce the other two, when it ſhould be time, ro ſober 
Reſolutions, would not engage till he firſt ſent a Con- 
fident to Paris to inform the Prince of what he had de- 
termin'd, and of what their wants conſiſted, which if 
not reliev'd, they ſhould not be able to purſue their 
purpoſe, deſiring to receive Orders for the time of 
their declaring, and Aſſurance that they ſhould in 
time receive thoſe Supplies they ſtood in need of. And 
the Lord Fermyn ſent him a promiſe under his hand, 
«That he ſhould not fail of receiving all the things he 
ce had deſired, before he could be preſſed by the Ene- 
«my; and therefore conjur'd him, and his Friends, 
te forthwith to declare for the King; which he aſſured 
e them would be of ſingular benefit, and advantage to 
this Majeſty's Service; ſince upon the firſt notice of 
te their having declared, the Scoriſh Army would be 
«ready to march into England. Hereupon they pre- 
ſently declared, before they were provided to keep the 
Field for want of Ammunition and Money, and when 
Pembroke was not ſupplied with Proviſions for above 
two Months; and were never thought of after. 

Tat Lord Hyron had been ſent from Paris, upon 
the importunities from Scotland, to get as many to de- 
clare in Eulgand in ſeveral places, as might diſtract 
the Army, and keep it from an entire Engagement 
againſt them; to diſpoſe his old Friends about Cheſter 
and North Wales to appear aſſoon as might be: and 
he preſently, with the help of Colonel Robinſon, poſſeſ- 


ſed himſelf of the Iſland of Angleſey, and diſpoſed all 


North Wales to be ready to declare aſſoon as the Scots 
ſnould enter the Kingdom. But that which was of 
moſt Importance, and feem'd already to have brought 
the War even into the heart of England, was that ſome 
Gentlemen, who had formerly ſerv'd the King in the 
Garriſon of Newark, and in the Northern Army, un- 
der St Marmaduke Langdale, had (by a deſign conſult- 
ed with him before his going into Scotland, and upon 
Orders receiv'd from him fince, when he believ'd the 
Scots would be in a ſhort time ready to begin their 
March) ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle of Pontfret in Tork- 
ſhire (which had a Garriſon in it for the Parliament) 
and grew preſently ſo numerous, by the reſort of Offi- 
cers and Soldiers from the adjacent Counties, that they 
grew formidable to all thoſe parts, and made the Com- 
munication between London and Tork inſecure, except 
it was with ſtrong Troops. Upon which Argument of 
the ſurpriſe of Pontfret, We ſhall enlarge hereafter, be- 
fore We ſpeak of the Tragick concluſion of this Enter- 
2 All Affairs were in this motion in England, be- 

ore there was any appearance of an Army in Scotland, 
which they had promiſed ſhould be ready to march by 
the beginning of May. 

INDEED as to the raiſing an Army in Scotland, the 
difficulties were well nigh over, nor did they ever look 
upon that as a thing that would trouble them, but 
who ſhould Command, and be General of this Army 
was the matter upon which the Succeſs of all they pro- 

ſed would depend; and if they could not procure 
Duke Hamilton to be made choice of for that Service, 
they would promiſe themſelves no good iſſue of the 
Undertaking. It was a hard thing to remove the old 
General Leſley, who had been hitherto in the Head 


of their Army in all their proſperous Succeſſes; 5 
he was in the confidence of Argyle, which was objecdtio 
enough againſt him, if there were no other; and * 
Man was grown old, and appear'd in the Actiong of 
the laſt Expedition into England, very unequal to th 
Command. And therefore ſome expedient was to be 
found to be rid of him; and they found it no hard 
matter to prevail with him to decline the Command 
upon pretence of his Age and Infirmities, when in truth 
he had no mind to venture his Honour againſt the 
Engliſh, except aſſiſted by. Engliſp, which had been lis 
good Fortune in all the Actions of Moment he had 
perform'd in this War; and when he had been deſti. 
tute of that help, he had always receiv'd ſome Affront 
When by this means there was a new General to he 
named, Duke Hamilton was propoſed, as a fit Man to 
be employ d to redeem the Honour of the Nation, He 
had formerly diſcharged the Office of General under the 
King of Sweden, where Leſley, that had now declind 
the imployment, was Major General under him; and 
therefore could not be thought to be without ample 
experience of 1 2 

WualLlsT this was depending, Argyle took not; 
of Sr Marmaduke Ar- and Sr Philip Madre! 
being in the Town, and of ſome diſcourſes which the 
had uſed, or ſome other Engliſh Officers in their Com. 
pany, and deſired, That, if they were to have an 
* Command in the Army, they lake preſently take the 
Covenant; and that there might be a general Declz- 
*ration, that there ſhould be neither Officer nor Sol. 
dier receiv'd into their Army, before he had nc 
„taken the Covenant; and that, after they were en- 
*rer'd into the Kingdom of England, they ſhould make 
no conjunction with any Forces, or Perſons, who had 
* not done, or ſhould refuſe to do the ſame. Thi: 
Propoſal found no oppoſition ; they who were moſt 
forward to raiſe the Army for the delivery of he 
King, being as violent as any to advance that Declars- 
tion. And though Duke Hamilton and his Brother of 
Lanrick did as well diſapprove it in their own judge 
ments, as they did foreſee, out of the long experience 
they had of England, what prejudice it would bring 
upon them there, yet they had not the Courage in 
any degree to ſpeak againſt it; and the Chancellor of 
Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale were as paſſionate 
for the Advancement of it, as Argyle himlelf; and 
ſeem d to think that thoſe two Gentlemen either had 
already taken, or would be willing to take it, 

Ir can hardly be believ'd, that, after ſo long knoy- 
ledge of England, and their obſervation of whom the 
King's Party did conſiſt, after their ſo often Conte- 
rences with the King withour prevailing upon him, in 
any degree, either to prelerve himſelf at Neu- Calle 
from being deliver d up to the Parliament, or in their 
laſt agitation with him, when he yielded to fo many 
unreaſonable particulars to gratify them, to conſent to 
or promiſe, That any Man ſhould be compell'd to 
*take the Covenant; that they ſhould till adhere to 
that fatal Combination againſt the Church, which 7 
could never hope to bring to paſs, except they intend- 
ed only to change the hand, and to keep the King un- 
der as ſtrict a reſtraint, when they ſhould get him in- 
to Their hands, as he was under the domination of the 
Parliament and Army: yet they were ſo infatuated 
with this reſolution, that they diſcover d their appte- 
henſion of the King's Party, and deſign'd no leſs to 
oppreſs Them than the Independents, and Anabaptiſts; 
and upon the news of the revolt of the Fleet from the 
Parliament to the King, the Inſurrection in Kent, an 
other places, and the general Inclinations throughout 
the Kingdom for the King, they ſlacken d their pre” 
parations, that they might defer their March, to cde 
end that all that ſtrength might be oppreſſed and te- 
duced, that fo they might be abſolute Maſters after 
they had prevailed over the Army. And at laſt, when 
they could defer their March no longer, upon the ol 
portunate preſſure of their Friends in London, they len 
the Earl of Lautherdale with thoſe inſolent Inſtru&!9, 
which will be mention'd anon, and poſitively requit 
the Prince immediately to repair to them; deck 


That if his Perſon ſhould not be forthwith 7 
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« Army, they would return again into Scotland without 
« making any Attempt; and the knowing this reſolu- 
tion, was the reaſon that the Queen was ſo poſitive in 
ner Inſtructions, notwithſtanding the appearance of 
any other Advantage to the King in England. 

S1s Marmaduke Langdale and St Philip Muſgrave no 
Goner heard of this Declaration, than they went to 
thoſe Lords, and expoſtulated very ſharply with them, 
or © Having broken their Faiths, and betrayed them 
«;nto their Country ; where wy were looked upon as 
Enemies. They were Anlwer'd, That they mult give 
«yer their deſign to redeem the King, or yield to 
«this determination, which their Parliament was ſo 
«6rm and united in; and would never depart from. 
And therefore they entreated them with all imaginable 
importunity, that they would take the Covenant ; ſome 
of them deliring to confer with them upon it, and un- 
dertaking to ſatisfy them, that the Covenant did not 
include thoſe things in it, which they thought ir did. 
But when they ſaw thoſe Gentlemen would not be pre- 
vailed with, but that on the contrary they reſolv d pre- 
{ently to leave the Country; and told them, They 
e vould undeceive thoſe honeſt People in England, who 
«vere too much inclined to truſt them; and that they 
« (hould find that they had a harder work in hand than 
«they imagin'd; the Scoriſh Lords knew well enough 
of what importance their preſence was to be to them, 
for their very entrance into England; and thereupon 
defir'd them, © That they would have a little patience, 
«nd again abſent themſelves from Edenborough, till the 
« heat of this diſpute was over, and till the Army 
«ſhould be ready to march; and Duke Hamilton, who 
had a marvellous inſinuation to get himſelf believ'd, 
allured them in confidence, © That aſſoon as he ſhould 
e find himſelf in the head of his Army, and upon their 
«march, there ſhould be no more talk of Covenants, 
«hut that all the King's Friends ſhould be welcome, 
« 2nd without diſtinction. So they left Edenborough 
again, and went to their old Quarters; where they 
had not ſtayed long, before the Duke ſent for them to 
come to hin in private; and, after a very chearful re- 
ception, he told them, © He was now ready; and that 
«their Friends in England called ſo importunately for 
«them, that he was reſolv'd to march in very few 
* days; which he thought neceflary to communicate 
eto them, not only for the Friendſhip he had for 
*them; which would always keep him without reſerve 
*towards them; but becauſe he muſt depend upon them 
*two to ſurpriſe the Towns of Berwick and Carli/le, 
© againſt the time he ſhould be able to march thirher ; 
for he intended to march between thoſe two Places. 

Tus work was not hard to be perform'd by them, 
they having, from their firſt entrance into Scotland, ad- 
juſted with their Friends who inhabited near thoſe 
pace, to be ready for that enterpriſe when they ſhould 

e called upon; which they then believ d would have 
been much ſooner ; ſo that they were willing to un- 
dertake it, and demanded Commiſſions from the Duke 
for the doing thereof; which he excuſed himſelf for 
not giving, under pretence of © The ſecrecy that was 
*neceflary; in reſpe& whereof he would not truſt his 
*own Secretary; and likewiſe, as a thing unneceſſary 
F for the work; ſince it was their own reputation and 
intereſt, and their being known to have been always 
"truſted by the King, by which they could bring to 
*paſs, and not his Commiſſion; for which thoſe Towns 
would have no reverence. Beſides, he told them, 
That the Marquis of Argyle had ſtill proteſted againſt 
„their beginning the War by any Act of Holtility 
*againſt the Engliſh, in forcing any of the Towns; 
"which was not neceſſary in order to the King's deli- 
*verance; but that an Army might march to the place 
where the King was, to the end that thoſe Meſſengers 
who were ſent by the State to ſpeak with the King, 
might have liberty to ſpeak with his N which 
was a Right of the Kingdom, and the demanding it 
could be no breach of the Pacification between the 
two Kingdoms. 

HIS Argument, they knew, was not reaſonable 


enough to ſway the Duke. But they foreſaw two other 


realons, which did prevail with him not to give thoſe 


Commiſſions they deſired, which otherwiſe might have 


been given with the ſame ſecrecy that the buſineſs was 
to be acted with; the one, The Order againſt giving 
any Commiſſion to any Man before he had taken the 


Covenant: and how much Authority ſoever the Duke 
might take upon him to diſpenſe with that Order af- 
ter he ſhould be in England, it might not be convenient 
that he ſhould aſſume ir whilſt he remain'd yet at 
Edenborough : the other was, that, when they had done 
it without his Commiſſion, he might, upon his March, 
or aſſoon as he came thither, diſpoſſeſs them of the 
Government, and put Scots- men into their places; the 
laſt of which he did not diſſemble to them; but con- 
fefſed © That, though the Council of Scotland would 
not attempt the taking of thoſe Towns, yet when 
„They ſhould be taken, they would expect the Go- 
ce vernment thereof ſhould be in Their hands, and de- 
pend upon Them, without which they ſhould not be 
*able to ſend him thoſe continual Supplies which he 
expected from them. And there being then a recruit 
of five or ſix thouſand, which Sr George Monroe had 
near raiſed in the North, and from Ireland, who were 
to begin their March after him, aſſoon as he ſhould be 
out of Scotland, the two Gentlemen had no purpoſe of 
remaining in thoſe Governments, well knowing that 
their preſence would be of importance to the Army, 
at lealt whilſt they ſtayed in the Northern Counties; 
yet they knew well, it was for the Service that thoſe 
Towns ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh, with- 
out which few of the Gentlemen of thoſe Parts would 
declare themſelves, how well affected ſoever they were; 
which when they had offer'd to the Duke, they left 
it to him, and accepted the imployment he preſſed. 
them to undertake, and parted to put the ſame in exe- 
cution in both places at one time, all things being con- 
certed between them to that purpoſe, | 
S1R Marmaduke Langdale * Officers, and 
Soldiers, laid privately on the Scotiſp ſide to wait his 
Commands, and more on the Engliſh; there being two 
or three good Families within two or three Miles of 
Berwick, who were well affected and ready to appear 


when they ſhould be required; in expectation whereof 


they had harboured many Men. Some of them Sr Mar- 
maduke appointed to meet him, on the Scotiſb fide, at 
a place about a Mile diſtant from Berwick, the Night 
before he intended the Surpriſe, and the reſt to be 
in the Town by the riſing of the Sun; ſome about 
the Market place, and ſome upon the Bridge, by which 
he muſt enter. The next Morning, being Market day, 
when great droves of little Horles, laden with ſacks 
of Corn, always reſorted to the Town, Sr Marmaduke 
Langdale, with about a hundred Horſe, and ſome few 
Foot which walked with the Market People, preſently 
after Sun riſing, was upon the Bridge, before there was 


any apprehenſion; and finding his Friends there whom 


he expected, he cauſed the Bridge preſently ro be drawn 
up, and guarded by his Foot, and ſent others to the 
other parts. Himſelf with moſt of his Troops went in- 
to the Market place, where he found his Country 
Friends ready to do all he would Command. There 
was ſo general a conſternation ſeiſed upon the whole 


Town, there being no other Garriſon but Towns-men, SM. Lang- 
dale ſurpri- 
ſe-Berwick, 
and Fr Phi- 
lip Muſ- 

rave Car- 


{le ſoon 


that after they had ſeiſed upon the Mayor, who was 


the Governour, all things were in a ſhort time fo quiet, 


that they open'd their Ports again, that the Market 


might not be interrupted. Sr Philip Muſerave, with as f. 
little oppoſition, poſſeſſed himſelf of Carlifle ; where he e. 


had a greater Intereſt; and the People were generally 
better affected to the King, and more diſinclined to 
the Scots than thoſe of Berwick uſed to be; and they 
both haſten d advertiſement to the Duke of what they 

had done. | 
IT will be much wonder'd at, that after Cromwell 
plainly foreſaw they ſhould have a War with Scotland, 
and had conſtant Intelligence from thence of the Ad- 
vances they made, he did not take care to put Garriſons 
into thoſe two important places, the very ſtrength of 
which could for ſome time have withſtood all the 
power which Scotland could have brought againſt them. 
But the fame reaſon which had been current at Eden- 
borough to this very time, had prevail'd at ab cam a 
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It was ſpecially provided for by the Act of Pacification 
berween the two Kingdoms, when, the Parliaments 
of both Kingdoms Combined againſt the King, © That 
« there ſhould be no more Garriſons kept on either fide 


in Berwick, or Carſlile; where they were then dil- 


banded, and ſome of their Fortifications lighted; 
which could eaſily have been repaired ; and, without 
repairing, could have kept out an Enemy for ſome 


time. And the Parliament would not now permit any 


Men to be ſent thither, that the Scots might not pre- 
tend that the War was begun by them; but left Her- 
wick to the Government of the Mayor and the Citi- 
zens ; who could have defended themſelves againſt the 
Scots if they had expected them. But the truth is, 
Cromwell had fo perfect a contempt of the whole 
ſtrength of chat Nation, that he never cared what Ad- 
vantage ground they had upon any Field, or what place 
they ever poſſeſſed. 

SIN Marmaduke Langdale and St Philip Muſgrav: were 
no ſooner poſſeſſed of Berwick, and Carliſle, than all 
the Gentlemen, Officers, and Soldiers thereabouts, who 
had formerly ſerv'd the King, reſorted and flocked to 
them well Arm'd, appointed, and provided for the 
War; ſo that they had not only very ſufficient Garri- 
ſons to keep thoſe places, but Troops enough of Horſe 
to free the adjacent Counties from thole Forces, and 
Committees, and other Perſons, who were either pub- 
lickly engaged in, or well known privately to wiſh 
well to the Parliament. It was upon the 28h of April 
that S* Marmadakhe Langdale poſiciied himſelf of Ber- 
wich; and: ſoon after Sr Philip Muſgrave ſurpriſed Car- 
liſte, about eight of the Clock at Night, many Gentle- 
men of the Neighbours being in, and about the Town, 
expecting his Arrival; ſo that the Citizens were in con- 
fuſion, and made little reſiſtance. It is very true, they 
had both given under their hands to Duke Hamilton, 
that they would deliver up the Towns to him when he 
ſhould require them; he having aſſured them, © That 
« the King had promiſed, under his hand, that thoſe 
te two Towns ſhould be deliver'd into the poſſeſſion 
*of the Scots; which it muſt needs be ſuppoſed that 
they ſhould firſt take from the Parliament, in whole 
poſſeſſions they were both when the King fign'd the 
Engagement at Carisbrook Caſtle. And the Duke had not 
only refuſed to give them any Men, or other Affiſt- 
ance towards the taking them, but, as hath been faid, 
would not grant them his Commiſſion to perform it; 
pretend:ng © Thar he durlt not do it, becauſe they 
ec were bound not to begin the War: only He, and the 
other Lords of his Fraternity, promiſed “ to ſend five 
* hundred Muſquets, and ten Barrels of Powder to each 
*Garrifon ; and that their whole Army ſhould march 
ce into England within twenty days; and that, if they 
«were ſooner in diltreſs, they ſhould be ture to be re- 
« ljer d. | 

Bur after he heard that both places were poſſeſſed by 
them, he deferr'd not to ſend a Governour and Garri- 
{on to receive Berwick; to whom Sr Marmaduke Lang- 
dale deliver'd it according to his promiſe; and was 
requir'd © To march with all the Engliſh to the parts 
adjacent to Carliſle, and there to increaſe his Troops 
*to what Numbers he could, with what expedition 
e was poſhble; which he perform'd ſo effectually, that, 
in very few days, he had a Rendezvous upon a Heath 
within five Miles of Carliſle, where he Muſter'd above 
three thouſand Foot well Arm'd, and ſeven hundred 
Horic not ſo well Arm'd; all which were raiſed in 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, over and above the Gar- 
riſon of Carliſle; which yer remain'd under St Philip 
Mufcrave ; and, within two days, five hundred Horſe, 
very well appointed, came out of Tork. ſbire, the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, and the Neighbour parts; ſo that 
Sr Marmaduke Langdale refolv'd preſently to march in- 
to Lancaſhire, to reduce thoſe who were for the Parlia- 
ment there; which he could eaſily have done, the Lord 
Hiyron being ready upon the Borders of Cheſhire to have 
joyn'd with him. But this quick advance and progres 
towards an Army, was not well look'd upon at Eden- 
borough ; and an Expreſs was diſpatch'd with poſitive 
Orders to St Marmadike Langdale © Not to Engage or 
Fight with the Enemy, upon what advantage ſoever, 
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* until the Scotiſh Army ſhould come up. And whe, 

ever that Expreſs ſhould overtake Sr Marmaduke * 
was immediately to retire with his Forces near Carliſle 
which he obey'd aſſoon as he receiv'd the Order , 
when he might have march'd againſt Lambert ; wh 

was {cnt before with a leſs ſtrength than Sr Marmad, n 
Commanded, and which in all probability would ha | 
been defeated. 7 

Bur, as if this had not been diſcouragement enough 
within one or two days after that Expreſs, Letters were 
ſent from the Council in Scotland, by which St Marma. 
duke Langdale was very ſeverely reprchended, “ Por re. 
**ceiving Papiſts into his Army, and not Owning the 
** Covenant in the Declarations which he had publiſl'@. 
and told, That he ſhould receive no Afliltarce from 
„Them, except the Covenant was embraced by all 
* his Army. This ſtruck at the root of all their hopes; 
and was ſo contrary to all the Engagements they had 
receiv'd from the Scotiſh Lords, both by Words and 
Letters,“ That they ſhould never be troubled with any 
*{uch motions, after they were once upon Englijh 
„ground; and that then they ſhould proceed unon 
*thoſe Grounds as were like to bring in molt Men to 
their Aſſiſtance; that Sr Marmaduke prevail'd with 
Sr Philip Muſgrave to make a Journey forthwith to E- 
denborough, to expoſtulate upon the whole matter, and 
declare their firm Reſolution to the Lords there. 

SI Philip Muſgrave, that it might appear that they 
did not exclude any who had taken the — and 
were willing to joyn with them, carried a lift with hm 
of the names of many Officers in their Troops who had 
been compell'd to take the Covenant before they could 
be admitted to compoſition, or procure the Sequeſtta- 
tions to be taken from their Eſtates, and of ſome others 
who had taken it for quietneſs ſake in the places where 
they liv'd ; with which the Scots were in ſome degree 
mitigated, but ſeem'd to retain ſtill their rigour, that 
it ſhould be ſubmitted ro by the whole Army. 

Ix the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ſtrong ,.... 
Body of Horſe and Foot, advanced upon St Mana- now 
duke Langdale; who, being enjoyn'd not to fight, was“ 
forced to retire to Carliſle, and ſuffer himſelf to be, 
upon the matter block d up on one fide, whillt he ſent 
Letter upon Letter to the Duke To haſten his March, 
*or to ſend ſome Troops to his Aſſiſtance, and Li- 
berty to Fight the Enemy, 

Thx Earl of Norwich had found the Aſſembly at u. . 
Maidſtone very numerous, but likewiſe very diſorderly, v 
and without Government, nor eaſy to be reduced un- h 
der any Command. They had been long enough to- = 
gether to enter into Jealouſies of one another, and from 
thence into Factions, and were of ſeveral opinions what 
they were to do. And though they all pretended an 
entire ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Earl of Norwich 
as their General, yet no Man forbore to deliver bis 
opinion of Things and Perſons, nor to enquire by what 
means they had firſt been drawn together; which im- 
ply'd that many Men wiſh'd they had been to begin 
again. The Earl was a Man fitter to have drawn ſuch 
a Body together by his frolick and pleaſant humour, 
which reconciled People of all conſtitutions wonder- 
fully to him, than to form and conduct them towards 
any enterpriſe. He had always liv'd in the Court in 
ſuch a ſtation of buſineſs as raiſed him very few Enc- 
mies; and his pleaſant and jovial Nature, which va; 
every where acceptable, made him many Friends, at 
leaſt made many delight in his Company. So that by 
the great favour he had with the King and Queen, and 
the little prejudice he ſtood in with any Body elſe, he 
was very like if the fatal diſorder of the time had not 
blaſted his hopes, to have grown Maſter of a very fair 
Fortune; which was all that he propoſed to himſelf. 
But he had no experience or knowledge of the Wa, 
nor knew how to exerciſe the Office he had taken UP” 
on him of General, but was very willing to pleale ever ſ 
Man, and comply with every Bodies humour; whic 
was quickly diſcover'd ; and lo Men withdrew the Re- 
verence they were prepared to have paid him, and gre 
more obſtinate in their own opinions what was t 
done; and the indiſpoſition increaſed, when they 


heard that Fairfax himſelf was appointed to march to- 
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wards them. 
and how to apply the ſtrength they had to the belt 
advantage, adviſed “ That they might retire beyond 
« Rocheſter, and by breaking down the Bridge there, 


« tg be done, they might keep the Enemy from entring 
«into the Ealt of Kent ( which was the largeſt and 
belt part of that rich and populous County) © Longer 


than they would be able to continue the attempt, for | 


«fear of being incloſed by an Enemy at their back, if 
« the City of London, or thoſe of Eſſex, who were moſt 
« ſpoken of, had a mind to declare for the King; and 
« by this means they might be {ure of a correſpondence 
with the Fleet; of the return whereof in a ſhort time 
they were moſt confident; and the more, becauſe {ome 
Gentlemen of their own Body were on board the Fleet 
in ſome Authority, who, they knew, would haſten their 
return all they could, 

Maxy were the more perſwaded that the Fleet was 
gone to the Ille of Wight for the reſcue of the King, 
decauſe thoſe Gentlemen were gone in it. And with- 
out doubt that advice was the molt reaſonable, and if 
ir hal been purſued might have kept the Enemy at a 


They who beſt underſtood the Affair, 


at Black- Heath, and to ſtop their march to London. 
The Earl was now advanced fo far, and Fairfax ad- 


vanced too faſt to put the former Counſel in practice, 


| a „ of breaking down the Bridges, and keeping the Paſſes, 
« and Fortifying another Pals or two, which was eaſy 


and they who had oppoſed that Counſel, and were ſo 
forward to advance, thought they were now too far. 
The Country-men were weary of being all night in the 
Field, though it was the warmeſt Seaton of the Year, 
and many withdrew themſelves every day; ſo that 
they who remain d, had no reaſon to believe themſelves 
equal to the power that march d towards them, and yet 
there were more left than could hope to preſerve them- 
ſelves by flying, and by concealment. And therefore, 
as Fairfax adyanced, the Kentiſh Forces drew back ; 
made ſeveral ſtands ; but, being hard preſſed, they di- 
vided, ſome retiring to Rocheſter, others to Maidſtone. 
Thoſe ar Maidſtone had a ſharp Encounter with the 
General's whole ſtreugth, and Fought very bravely, but 
were at laſt defeated. In the mean time the Earl of 
Norwich, and divers other Officers who were with the 
Party at Rocheſter, quitting that place, march'd back to- 
wards London, in hope (till of the City's joyning with 
them. But that failing, and apprehending Fairfax 
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Bay for lome time. But other Men leſs reaſonable were 
of another mind: they did not believe That Fairfax 
«could have leiture ro look after them; they were 
« contident that the Parliament had ſo many Enemies 
« 0 look after, thole in Wales growing ſtrong, and 
«having beaten the Party that had been {ent againſt 
« them; and the Officers in the North, who had ſeiſed 


would be ſoon in their Rear, the Earl and thoſe who The Ear! of 
remaind, and defign'd to run the utmoſt hazard, re- — rn 
lolv d to paſs themſelves and their Horſes by ſuch Boats Force, 
as they had ready about Greenwich, and down the Ri- % n 
ver, over into Eſſex; where they knew they had many Eſlex ; and 


ſelves into 
Friends, and where Fairfax and his Army could not 4 4 Col- 
chelter, 
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| Kent- 
Army 
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upon FPontfret Caſtle in Tork-ſhire, and had drawn in 
a lleong Garriſon from the parts adjacent, had a Bo- 
„dy of Horſe, that infeſted all thole parts; and the 
* Scots were upon their march for England; and there- 
«fore they concluded that Fairfax could not be at lei- 
*{ure to viſit them: The retiring would be an Argu- 
e ment of fear, which would diſhearten their Friends 
*at London, and all thoſe of that part of Kent, which 
muſt be deſerted upon their Retreat, would deſert 
them, aſſoon as that reſolution ſhould be known; and 
therefore they deſired, That they might all march 
towards Black-Heath; which would raiſe the Spirits 
*of their Friends, and many would reſort every day 
eto them out of London and the parts adjacent; all 
*which were eminently well affected. 

Tat Noiſe for this was the greater, and the Earl 
of Norwich himſelf was thereby ſway' d to be of that 
opinion; and ſo they reſolv'd to advance, and a ſhort 
day was appointed for a general Rendezyous upon 
Black-Heath; and Orders were ſent out accordingly. 

Tut diſturbance in ſo many places made the reſolu- 
tion of the General now to be known, which had been 
hitherto carefully concealed, © That Fairfax himſelf 
ewas not willing to march againſt the Scots; which was 
not now Counlellable for him to do. Cromwell was 
very willing to take that Province to himſelf, and had 
always ſo great a contempt of the Scots, that he was 


willing to march with a much lefler Number than he | 


well knew the Scotiſh Army to conſiſt of; and being in- 
torm'd which way the Scots reſolv'd to enter the King- 
dom, and that they were even ready to march, he ad- 
vanced to meet them, aſſoon as they ſhould be enter'd, 
with thoſe Troops which he had made choice of, hav- 
ing firſt ſuppreſſed the Riſings in South Wales by ta- 
king of Pembroke Caſtle, and making Priſoners therein 
Laughorn, Powel, and Foyer, the heads of that Inſur- 
rection, and not troubling himſelf with Ponfret Caſtle, 
which he thought would not be of great conſequence, 
if the Scots were ſubdued. 

FalrFax, with a numerous part of the Army, re- 
main d in and about London to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection 
in Kent, and watch any other which ſhould fall out in 
the City or thereabouts; of which they had more 
apprehenſion than of all the power of Scotland. And 
o when the Parliament was er by their Troops 
which were firſt ſent, that they were too weak to ad- 
vance farther, and heard that the Earl of Norwich was 
declar'd General of the Kentiſh Troops, and was march- 
Ing in the Head of them towards Black- Heath, Fair- 


fax drew all his Army together, and his Cannon, and 


march'd over London Bridge to meet the Men of Kent 


viſit them in ſome days. So they made a ſhift to tranſ- 
port themſelves to the number of near a thouſand Men, 
Horle and Foot; whereof many were Officers and Sol- 
diers who had ſervy d the King, and young Gentlemen 
grown up in Loyal Families, who had been too young 
to appear before. 

TIuE V found many Perſons in Eſſex ready to joyn 
with them, who came ſooner together than they in- 
tended, 2 0 the Alarm of Kent; and who had pur- 
poſed to have paſſed over into Kent to have joyn'd 
with, and allitted thoſe who had fo frankly appcar d 
for the King, if they had not been prevented by their 
unexpected coming to them. There was the brave 
Lord Capel, St William Compton, St Charles Lucas, St 
George Liſle, all excellent Otficers. There was S* Ber- 
nard Gaſcoign, and many other Gentlemen, and Offi- 
cers of Name, who had drawn together many Soldiers. 
To theſe joyn'd Colonel Farr; who had ſerv'd the Par- 
liament, and was a known Creature and Confident of 
the Earl of Warwick's and had at that time the Com- 
mand of Languard Point, a Fort of importance upon 
the Sea; ſo that when they were all come together, 
with thoſe who came from Kent, they made a Body of 
above three thouſand Horle and Foot, with Officers 
enough to have form'd and commanded a very good 
Army. 

Tu EY well knew Fairfax would quickly viſit them, 
and therefore they chole to poſt themſelves in Colche- 
ler, a great and populous Town, which though unfor- 
tified, they caſt up ſuch works before the Avenues, 
that they did not much fear to be forced by any Aſ- 
ſault; and reſoly d to expect a Conjunction with other 
of their Friends; and were in great hopes that the 
Scotiſh Army, which they heard was upon its march, 
would be with them before they could be diſtreſſed. 

Tux had ſcarce put themſelves and the Town, 
which was not glad of their company; into any order, 
before Fairfax came upon them; who made no ſtay in 
Kent, after he heard what was become of the Earl of 
Norwich and his Friends; but left two or three Troops 
of Horſe to ſettle that County with the aſſiſtance of 
their Committees, who had been driven from thence, 
and returning now Victorious, knew well enough how 


to deal with thoſe who had revolted from them. When Fairfax 6e- 
he came firſt before Colcheſter, and ſaw it without any feges rhe. 


Fortifications, he thought preſently to have enter'd the 
Town with his Army; but he found fo rude reſiſtance, 
that by the advice of Ireton, who: was left by Cromwell 
to watch the General as well as the Army, he reſolv'd 
to encompaſs it with bis Troops, and without hazard- 
ing the loſs of Men to block them up, till Famine 
ſhould reduce them; and diſpoſed his Army accord- 

| 8 ingly; 
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Fact en, in 
the Prince 
Fleet. 


ingly ; which quickly ſtopped up all Paſſages by which 


though by many brave Sallies from within, their 
ters were often beaten up, and many Valiant Men were 
loſt on both ſides. 

Tus Fleet, after it had, with all imaginable chear- 
fulneſs, ſubmitted to the command of the Prince, was 
not ſo active as it was expected it ſhould be; and was 
very much the worſe for the Factions, and Diviſions, 
which were amongſt thoſe who attended upon the 
Prince; who according to their ſeveral humours, en- 
deavour'd to work upon the Sea-men; a People ca- 
pable of any impreſſion, but not very retentive of it. 
Prince Rupert, to whom the Prince was very kind, did 
not, upon many old conteſts in the late War, love the 
Lord Colepepper, who was not of a temper that cared to 
court him: and there was one, who had the greateſt 
influence on Prince Rupert, Herbert the Atturney Ge- 
neral, that of all Men living was moſt diſpoſed to 
make diſcord and diſagreement between Men; all his 
taculties being reſolv'd into a ſpirit of contradicting, 
diſputing, and wrangling upon any thing that was pro- 
poled. He having no title or pretence to interpoſe 
in Councils, and yet there being no ſecret in the De- 
bates there, found it eaſy to infuſe into Prince Rupert, 
who totally refign'd himſelf to his Advice, ſuch Argu- 
ments as might diſturb any Reſolution: and there were 
{o many who were angry that they were not admitted 
into the Council, as the Lords Piercy, Wilmot, and Went- 
worth, that it was no hard matter to get any thing diſ- 
liked that was relolv'd there. They had all that ad- 
miſſion and countenance from the Prince, that they 


had as much confidence to ſpeak to, and before him, 


as any where elſe. Prince Rupert had a great mind 
that ſomewhat ſhould be attempted upon the Coaſt, 
which might have cauſed: ſome Sea Towns, and the 

arts adjacent, to have declared for the King ; which 
{ecm'd not a deſign that would bear a reaſonable diſ- 
courſe. But Action was a very grateful word to the 
Sea-men, and they who oppoſed any thing that tended 
toward it, were look'd upon with great jealouſy and 
prejudice. But the Prince was obliged, as hath been 
laid, by his Inſtructions at Paris, not to engage himſelf 
in any thing that might divert him from being ready 
at the minute when the Scors ſhould call for his pre- 
{ence; and _y expected the firſt intimation of that 
from London; from whence they had the aſſurance al- 
ready, that Duke Hamilton was enter d into the King- 
dom with an Army of above thirty thouſand Men; 
which was then generally thought true, though they 


fell far ſhort of the number. 


It outers the 
River of 
Thames ; 
Fakes ſeveral 
. 14. 


Wue the Prince came with the Fleet into the Sea 
from Helvoet Sluce, he met a Ship of London bound for 
Rotterdam, and laden with Cloth by the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, who did not think that the 
Fleet could have been ſo ſoon ready for Sea. This 
Ship was taken, and the Decks being Seal d up, was kept 
— 4. Guard with the Fleet; which, at their Entrance 
into the River of Thames, took many other Ships of 
great value outward bound, and intercepted all Veſſels 
homeward bound, and amongſt thoſe an Eaſt Ind ia Ship 
richly laden, and the more welcome becauſe the Ship 
it {elf was a very ſtrong Ship, and would make an ex- 
cellent Man of War, and the Captain thereof was a 
Sea- man of Courage, and Experience, and was very well 
inclined to ſerve the King: and, without doubt, if all 
the Ships which were then taken, had been ſent into 
ſome ſecure Ports, the value of the Goods would have 
mounted to ſo great a Sum, as might have countervail- 
ed a very great Expence at Sea and Land. But as it 
would have been very difficult to have found ſuch a 
ſecure Port, where that Treaſure might have been de- 


poſited, fo it was not ſuitable to thoſe meaſures which 


had been taken, and were ſtill purſued, for his Royal 
Highneſs's Proceedings. The City of London was to be 
courted by all the Artifices imaginable, and that was ſo 
alarm'd by the Fleet's being in the River, and by the 


Seilure of ſo many of their Ships, eſpecially the Cloth 


Ship, that there was a general conſternation amongſt the 
People: and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen applied 
themſelves to the Parliament, for leave to ſend down 


— 


ſome Agents to the Fleet to procure a releaſe of that 


either Men or Proviſions ſhould get into the Town; | Ship; and if that could not be brought to pals, that 


aar- | 
Which was the introducing ſuch a Commerce and Cor- 


they might buy it at as good rate as they could get J 


reſpondence between the Fleet and the City, in ſuch , 
conjuncture of jealouſy, that moſt Men beliey'd the 
— would never have hearken d to it; and con. 
cluded, from their granting it, that there was another 
ſort of Treaſure incloſed in that Ship, than what he. 
longed to the Merchant Adventurers; and that man 
of thoſe who granted that indulgence to that City, had 
more Money on board that Veſſel than the Cloath wa; 
worth, though the value thereof amounted to no le; 
than forty thouſand pounds, 

U r on this liberty granted by the Parliament, a Com- c 
mittee was ſent from the City with a Petition to the ſm 
Prince of Wales, That he would reſtore the Ship 2 
* which belonged to his Father's good Subjects. With Ci) 
theſe Men came Letters from ſome of thoſe who were ** 
well known to be very ſollicitous at that time for the 
advancement of the King's Service, and privy to the 
Treaty with the Scots, and whatever was intended by 
the Earl of Holland: The Counteſs of Carliſle, why 
was truſted by all that People, and had gotten again 
confidence with the Queen, truſted M Lowe, who was 
imployed by the City in this Negotiation, to lay many 
things to the Prince of the good inclinations of the 
City, and how neceſſary it was not to irritate it, And 
he brought other Letters, and Teſtimonies to piye 
him credit, as a Man truſted by all who intended to 
ſerve the King, who had with wonderful Addrels got 
him to be one of thoſe imployed by the City, that he 
might under that ſecurity, give ſuch Animadverſions 
to the Prince, and to his Council, as was neceſſary, 
He was a Man intelligent enough of the ſpirit and ku- 
mour of the City, and very converſant with the No- 
bility and Gentry about the Town; and though he 
was truited by the Presbyterian Party, as a Man en- 
tirely addicted to Them, he took pains to inſinuate 
himſelf into many of the King's Party, which did be- 
lieve him fit to be truſted in any thing that might 
concern them. But he was a Man of ſo voluble a 
Tongue, and fo everlaſting a Talker, and ſo under- 
taking and vain, that no ſober Man could be impoled 
upon by him. 

Uro the receipt of this Petition, the Prince writ n 
a long Letter to the City, and incloſed in it a Decla- % 
ration, for the publiſhing of both which in Print cac | 
was taken, the ſubſtance of which was, © The great af- 
*fection he bore to the City, and the proſperity there- 
*of; the whole being in ſuch a Style as might belt 
pleaſe the Presbyterians, with leſs care than ſhoulc 
have been uſed to preſerve the Zeal of the King's Party; 
and deſiring © That they would joyn with him for the 
delivery of the King his Father out of Priſon, and 
*to make a good underſtanding between his Majelty 
*and the Parliament, which his Highneſs deſired with 
call imaginable concernment. The Citizens quickly 
found, that there was no hope to have their Ship te- 
leaſed without a good Sum of Money, which the 
Prince told them © Was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
* payment of the Sea-men, and he would receive it 35 
*a loan from them, and repay it when a Peace ſhoul 
ce be made. So ſome of them return'd to London, an 
the reſt remain'd with the Fleet, coming and going for 
a Month, and driving many bargains for other Ships, 
By this means the Prince receiv'd Advertiſement 9 
the Scots continuing their march, and that thole no 
were incloſed in Colcheſter were in a very good condr 
tion, and willing to expect relief; which they wol 
be ſure to receive in due time, the Earl of Holland 
being ready to declare aſſoon as their preſſures ſuou 
require it. After near a Months negotiation, there oy 
about twelve thouſand pounds paid to the Prince, an 
thereupon that Cloth Ship was deliver'd to the * 
chants, with a general opinion, as hath been ſaid, tha 
there was ſome what elſe beſides Cloth in the Body o 


it; for which there was not any Search ſuffer d to 


made. 3 
Waise the Prince lay in the Downs, theke 4; 

which ” 

no 


an Enterpriſe neceſſary to be made on Shore, 
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not ſucceed to wiſh. Upon the firſt revolt of the Fleet 
from the Parliament, and before it ſet fail for Holland, 
ir had taken one or two of thoſe Block-Houſes, or 
Caſtles, which are neareſt the Downs; and had left 
ſome Sea- men in them, with ſufficient Proviſions to 
defend themſelves till the Fleet ſhould return, The 
prince found theſe Block- Houſes beſieged, and receiv'd 
Intelligence out of them, that their Proviſions were 
ſo near ſpent, that _— could not hold out above ſo ma- 
ny days. The ſtrength that lay before them, conſiſted 
mote in Horſe than Foot; and at high Tyde the Boats 
might go ſo near, that there ſeem'd little difficulty of 
atting in relief, or to . the Beſiegers to riſe: 
and the Sea-men, having nothing elle to do, offer d ro 
undertake the Service for the redemption of their Fel- 
lows; many Land Officers being likewiſe on board, 
and ſome Foot Soldiers, the Prince ſent ſome of thoſe 
with the Sea-men to undertake the buſineſs, but it 
had no good iſſue; the Tyde was too far ſpent before 
it begun ; whereby they had more ground to march 
between their Landing and the Caſtle than they ima- 
ined, and the Horle charged them with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that many of the Men were killed, and more ta- 
ken Priſoners, and the reſt forced to their Boats with 
more diſorder than became them. And ſome other at- 
tempts being afterwards made with no better ſucceſs, 
the Block-Houſes at laſt came into the hands of the 
Enemy; which, though of little inconvenience to the 


do any prejudice, yet there was ſome diſreputation in 
it; and it deſcredited the deſigns, which had not yet 
appear'd very proſperous in any place; and any accels 
of good Fortune raiſed the Spirits of the Parliament's 
Party, who eaſily were perſwaded to think it greater 
than it was, in a time when they lay under ſome Mor- 
tification. 

ei By this time another Fleet was prepared by the Par- 
'  liament of more and better Ships than had revolted, 
% and the Command thereof given to the Earl of Mar- 
4 wich; who very frankly accepted it; and was already 
«if on board, and with the Tyde was come within fight of 
the Prince; and there dropped Anchor. So that both 
Fleets lay within that diſtance of each other, that there 
was now nothing thought of bur a Battle; ro which 
there ſeem'd all alacrity in the Prince's Fleet; and, it 
may be, the more upon the Intelligence that the other 
was not well mann'd, and that many were put on board 
who had more affection for the King; which they 
would manifeſt when they came within diſtance : but 
whether that fancy was 4 Imagination or Intelli- 
gence, it ſeem'd to have no foundation in truth. 

Tus Earl of Warwick and his Fleet appear'd reſo- 
lute and prepared enough for an Engagement: yet it 
was well known, that the Earl was privy to the Engage- 
ment of his Brother the Earl of Holland, and had pro- 

miſed to joyn with him. And therefore it was thought 
y* fit, that the Prince ſhould write to the Earl to ſum- 
b/w. mon, or invite him to return to his Allegiance, This 
.“ was ſent by Harry Seymour, who quickly return d with 
an Anſwer from the Earl, which, in terms of Duty e- 
nough, humbly beſought his Highneſs © To put him- 
*{elf into the hands of the Parliament; and that the 
"Fleet with him might ſubmit to their Obedience ; 
*upon which they ſhould be pardoned for their Revolt. 

Tuovo this might well have ſatisfied concerning 
the Earl's inclination, yet the Prince was prevail'd with, 
that Mr Crofts might give the Earl a viſit; who, having 
more acquaintance with him, having married his Aunt, 
might be able to get a private Audience of the Earl; 
which Seymour endeavour d, but could not obtain. But 
Crofts return d as the other did; and now there wanted 
only a Wind to bring them together, which coming 
fair for the Prince, he refoly'd to attack them. All 
chors were weigh'd, and preparations made to ad- 
Vance to the Aſſault, the whole Fleet being under Sail 
towards the other; which ſeem'd equally refoly'd and 
diſpoſed, though the Wind, which drove the Prince 
upon them, compell'd them a little to retire, where the 

wer was ſomewhat narrower. In an inſtant the Wind 
ceaſed, and there was a Calm; ſo that the Prince 


Prince, thoſe Forts being of very {mall importance to 


d not advance; and ſome doubts aroſe, upon the 


narrowing of the River, as if ſome of his Ships might 
want Water in the Engagement. In this deliberation 
the Wind roſe again, but from another Quarter, which 
was directly in the Prince's Face; and would not ſuffer 
him to move towards the Enemy, but drove him back, 
and would carry him out of the River. Hereupon were 
new conſultations; great want of Proviſions was diſco- 
ver to be in the Fleet, inſomuch as that they ſhould 
not be able to ſtay at Sea above ten days, and many 
Ships would want ſooner, and therefore ſince the Earl 
of Warwick, as the Wind ſtood, could not be compell'd 
to Fight, and they were in danger to be diſtreſſed for 
Proviſions, it was thought moſt Counſellable to put to 
Sea; where they could more commodiouſly engage in 
a Battle, if the Earl of Warwick would advance; and 
if he did not, there was great reaſon to hope, that the 
Prince might meet with thoſe Ships which were com- 
ing from Portſmouth to joyn with the Earl, and which 
might eaſily be ſurpriſed or taken by the Prince's Fleet; 
which was much ſuperior to them in ſtrength. 

Ar this time the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd in a Ship 
from Scotland, and having left Duke Hamilton upon his 
march towards Berwick, he was ſent to demand the 
performance of the Treaty, and that the Prince would 
immediately repair to that Army. This confirm'd the 
Prince in the purpoſe of putting out to Sea, ſince it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to carry the Fleet firſt into Hol- 
land, before he could tranſport him into the Northern 
parts, So the whole Fleet went to Sea, and continued The Prince 
their courſe for Holland, with hope ſtill ro meet with oo 9 5 
thoſe Ships which were coming from Portſmouth. And Holland, 
meet with them they did in the Night; which the 27 
Prince knew not till the Morning; when one put the fo Fate the 
fault upon another; and it was now neceſſary to make £*! 4 
all 2 haſte to Holland, ſince by the conjunction N 
with theſe Ships, beſides all other Advantages, the Earl m. E 
of Warwick was now become ſuperior in the number, Warwick 
as well as the ſtrength and goodneſs of his Ships; which acer ann 
appear d by his coming before Helyoet Sluce, within Holland. 
few days after the Prince's arrival there. 

IT was near the middle of Fuly, when Duke Ha- Duke Ha- 
milton enter'd into England with his Army, when he Ton 
came to Carliſle, and immediately took that Govern- land en 
ment from Sr Philip Muſgrave, and drew out all the 7 Ig 
Engliſh Garriſon, and put Scots in their place. And af- N 
ter ſome few days ſtay there, the Engliſh and Scotiſh 
Forces met at a Rendezvous, in the way to that part The Duke's 
of Cumberland where Lambert then Quarter'd : and if“. 
they had continued their March, as they ought to have 
done, it is very probable they had broken that Body 
of Lambert's. But the Duke would Quarter that Night 
two Miles ſhort; and Lambert, in the ſame Night, 
marched from thence in great diſorder and confuſion 
to the edge of 7ork-ſhire. The Duke reſted many days, 
that all his Forces might come up, which came ſlowly 
out of Scotland. And afloon as they were come up, 
he march'd to Kendal; where he reſted again ſeveral 
days; the reaſon whereof no body could imagine. It 
was ſuſpected it was, that thoſe Forces, which were up 
in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom for the King, might un- 
dergo ſome defeat, that they might not be ſo united, 
as to controul or obſtruct the Presbyterian deſign. For 
after that Army was enter'd into England, it moved, 
as hath been faid, by ſuch very flow Marches, and fo 
negligently, and with ſo little apprehenſion of an Ene- 
my, and it was Quarter'd at fo great a diſtance, that 
the head Quarter was very often twenty Miles diſtant 
from ſome part of the Army; the Duke himſelf per- 
forming no part of the office of a General, but taking 
his eaſe, and being wholly govern'd by the Lieutenant 
General of the Army, and two or three other Officers. 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his Body & Mtang- 
of Engliſh, conſiſting of near four thouſand Foot, and wes 
ſeven or eight hundred Horſe, always a day before the | 
Army; by which they intended to have timely Adver- 
tiſement of the Enemies motion, and likewiſe meant 
that he ſhould bear the firſt brunt of them, deſiring to 
weaken him by all the ways they could. They had not 
march'd many days, it being now near the middle of 
Auguſt, when Sr Marmaduke Langdale Advertiſed the 
Duke by an Expreſs, That he had receiy'd unque- 
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« ſtionable Intelligence that Cromwell was within two: (| Troops under Lambert, preſſed ſo hard _ the Rear 
« or three days march, and reſoly'd to engage his Ar- | that they killed, and took as many Priſoners as they 
* my aſſoon as poſhbly he could, and that he would pleaſed, without hazarding their own Men. The Duke 
« not be diverted from it, by the People's gathering | was {carce got into Uxeter, when his Troops, which 
© together at any diſtance from him, in what poſture | made no reſiſtance, were beaten in upon him, ang 10 
6 ſocver; and therefore deſit' d his Grace, © That he | cloſe purſued by Cromwell's Horſe under Lambert, that 
e would keep his Army cloſe together; for they could |. himſelf and all the principal Officers (ſome fey ex- 
«nor be far aſunder with any ſecurity; and declared, | cepted, who, lying concealed, or by the benefit of the 
„That he himſelf would reſt, and wait the advance | {wiftneſs of their Horſes, made their eſcape) were ta. 
«of the Enemy, and then retire back as he ſhould | ken Priſoners: the Duke neither behaving himſelf lit Te by 
ce find it neceſſary. a General, nor with that Courage which he was he. ts, 
Tut Duke, notwithſtanding this Advertiſement, re- fore never thought to want; but making all ſubmiſſions 
formed not the Order of his march in any degree, bur | and all excuſes to thoſe who took liim. : 
was perſwaded © That the Enemy could not be ſo near; Tuus his whole Army was Routed, and Defeated: 
5 wn that, if Cromwell was advanced to ſuch a diſtance, | more killed out of contempt, than that they deſen d 
«jt was only with ſuch a Party, as he would not pre- | it by any oppoſition; the reſt taken Priſoners, all their 
te ſume to engage with their whole Army. In this con- nnon and Baggage taken, and their Colours; on 
SM. lang- fidence, he marched as he had done before. S* Mar- | ſome of their Horſe, which had been Quatter'd moſt 
— Es maduke ſent him every day advice that confirm'd the | backward, made haſte to carry news to their Country of 
count of rhe former, © And that his Horſe had encounter'd ſome of | the ill ſucceſs of their Arms. They who did not take 
—_ «the Enemy, and that their whole Body was at hand; the way for Scotland, were for the moſt part taken b 
ec that it was true, it was not a Body equal in number | the activity of the Country, or the Horſe that purſued 
1 1 to their Army, yet all that Cromwell expected was to them; whereof St Marmaduke Langdale, after he had 
| « joyn Battle with him. All this gain'd not credit, till | made his way with ſome of his Officers and Soldiers, 
kn Sr Marmadube himſelf, making his retreat with ve who ſtood with him till they found it ſafeſt to diſperle 
4 ſharp Skirmiſhes, in which many Men fell on both | themſelves, had the ill fortune to be diſcover'd; and 
1 0 ſides, was purſued into the head Quarters of the Duke; ſo was taken Priſoner, and ſent to the Caſtle of Nu. 5 
4 where he likewiſe brought with him ſome Priſoners, | tingham. All this great Victory was got by Cromwell *# 
iy who averr'd, that the whole Body of the Army was | with an Army amounting to a third part of the St 
= 0 within five or ſix Miles, and marched as faſt as they | in Number, if they had been all together; and it ua; 
75 were able. not diminiſhed half a hundred in obtaining this Vido- 
Tt Tu Duke was confounded with the Intelligence, | ry , after the Engliſh Forces under Langdale had been 
HY and knew not what to do: the Army was not together; | defeated. 
HY and that part that was about him, was without any or- I T may be proper now to mention, that the Lord 
5 der, and made no ſnhew of any purpoſe to Fight. In | Cortington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
* this Amazement, the Duke ſtayed himſelf with ſome | many miſadventures; which detain'd them from attend- 
* Officers at Preſton; and cauſed his Foot to be drawn | ing upon the Prince in the Fleet. Aſſoon as they heard 
El over a Bridge, that they might march towards Wiggan, | that his Highneſs had put himſelf on board a Ship at 
700 a Town in Lancaſhire, where he ſhould as he thought, | Calais to find the Fleet in Holland, they Embarked at 
1 find ſome Regiments, and where they might make | Diepe, in a French Man of War that was bound for 
1 ſome ſtand till the reſt ſhould come up. In the mean | Dunkirk; where when they arriv d, they found a Gen- 
. time S* Marmaduke Langdale return d to his Troops, | tleman, a Servant of the Prince's, who inform d them, 
4 4 the Duke having promiſed to ſend him ſome Troops | © That the Prince was with the whole Fleet in the 
'F to aſſiſt, and that tome Foot ſhould be ſent to keep a | © Downs, and that he had ſent him with a Letter tothe 
11 Lane, that would Flank his Men upon his retreat. S* | © Marſhal Ranzaw, who was Governour of Dunkirk, 
'P Marmaduke retired before the Enemy, and drew up | to borrow a Frigat of him; which he had there, and 
1 his Troops into the Cloſes near Preſton. The Enemy © had by ſome civil Meſſage offer'd to lend to his 
. followed him cloſe, and preſſed him very hard; not- Highneſs; and the Marſhal, who receiv'd them uh 
| withſtanding which he maintained the diſpute for above | great civility, aſſured them that the Frigat ſhould be 
my tix hours with great Courage, and with very great | ready the next day, and if they pleaſed to make uſe of 
8 loſs to the Enemy in Officers, and Common Soldiers; | it, ſhould carry them to the Prince. 
* inſomuch as they ſeem'd to retire, at leaſt to make a Tu Ex look d upon it as a good 8 which 
+ ſtand. And in all this time the Scots ſent him no Aſſiſt- would deliver them much ſooner at the Fleet, than they 
fg | ance, but concluded that it was not Cromwell's whole | had before expected to be; and ſo without weighing 
1 þ Army that Aſſaulted him, but only ſome Party, which | the Dangers which might accompany it, and migit 
1 he would himſelf be well enough able to diſengage | very naturally have been foreſeen, they embraced the 
1 himſelf from. And S* Marmaduke Langdale told me of- occaſion; there being no hazard which they apprehencd- 
if | ten afterwards, © That he verily believ'd, if one thou- | ed at Sea, but that they might be taken by the Parliz- 
4" | *{and Foot had then been ſent to him, he ſhould have | ment Ships; which, by the Prince's being with his Fleet 
1 i; * gained the day: and Cromwell himſelf acknowledged, | in the Downs, and ſo being Maſter at Sea, was hadi 
„ that he never ſaw Foot Fight fo deſperately as They | poſſible. So they unwarily put themſelves into that 
8 did. Frigat, and ſet Sail in the Evening from Dunkirk; pre- 
14 „ M.Lang= Tu E Scots continued their march over the Bridge, | ſuming that they ſhould, the next Morning, find chem- 
14 I 775 without taking care to ſecure the Lane, which he had | ſelves in the Downs with the Prince. But there was {0 
N ten; 14 recommended to them; by which Cromwell's Horſe | dead a calm that Night, that they made very little 
gif Duke Hz came upon his Flank, whilſt he was equally preſſed in | way; and, the next Morning, they found that they 
18 rured. the Van. So that his excellent Body of Foot being | were chaſed by fix or ſeven Frigats of Oſtend. In ſhort, 
wy broken, St Marmaduke, and ſuch of his Horſe as kept | they were taken Priſoners, and plunder'd of all they 
{9 together, were driven into the Town ; where the Duke | had ( which amounted to good value in Jewels an 
+ remain'd yet with ſome Officers; who all retreated over | Money ) and were carried into Oftend, where, rhoug 
tt a Ford to the Foot, who were in equal diſorder, For | they were preſently at liberty, they were compe the 
| [i aſſoon as the Engliſh Forces were broken, the Scots were | ſtay many days, not without ſome hope, raiſed b) 
$11. preſently beaten from the Bridge, and forced to a very | civility of the Spaniſh Governour, and the Lords 
I. diſorderly march. However the Duke had ſtill a great | the Admiralty there, who very liberally romiſed = 
|| part of his own Army together; with which he conti- | entire reſtitution of all dds whos had loſt. en 
. nued to march two or three days to Wiggan; thence | being without any effect, that brutiſh People, the "d 
. ro Warrington; where Baily capitulated, and deliver'd | booters, being ſubject to no Government, they 
tt} up all the F oot; thence to Nantwich, and at laſt to | means to give notice to the Prince of all that 
0 Uxeter; and in all that time many of the Scotiſp No- pen'd, and that they would attend his Comm Ja 
| wt blemen forſook him, and render'd themſelves Priſoners Fluſbing ; whither they eaſily went. Within few 
. oy | to the Gentlemen of the Country; and Cromwell's | after, the Prince, out of the Downs, ſent a F Rs 
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o Fluſhing ; where they embark'd ſeveral times, 
pup TE the whole Night, and in the Morning 
driven back by high Winds, tomerimes into Flaſbing, 
ſometimes to Ramikins; and ſo were compell'd to go 
to Middleborough,; and after a Months ſtay in thoſe places, 
and many attempts to get to Sea, they receiv'd Order 
from the Prince to attend him in Holland, whither he 
had reſolv'd to go, aſſoon as the Earl of Lantherdale 
arciv'd from Scotland in the Fleet, and had deliver'd 
his imperions invitation for the Prince's immediate 
repair to the Scetiſh Army; which was then enter'd 
into England. By this means they came not to the 
»w Prince, till the next day after he came to the Hague, 
»# having left the Fleet before Goree and near Helvoet 

* uE Prince was receiv'd by the States with all out- 
ward reſpect, and treated by them for four or five 
days at their charge; his Royal Highnets every Night 
lodging in the Palace, which belonged to the States 
too, where the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs lay, 
and where both his Royal Highneſs and the Duke of 
7ork had very good Apartments; the Prince and Duke, 


Royal, the Prince of Orange himſelf keeping his own 
Table open, according to cuſtom for the reſort of ſuch 
of the States, or Officers of the Array, or other Noble 
Perſons, who frequently repaired thither. 

wm Tue Prince of Wales's Court was full of Faction, 
1% and Animoſity againſt each other, ſo that the new Co- 
mers were not only vefy well receiv'd by the Prince, 
but very welcome to every Body, who being angry 
with the other Counſellors there, believd that matters 
would be better carried now they were come. They 


Atturney General came to them, and congratulated 
their Arrival, and told them * How much they had been 
« wanted, and how much Prince Rupert longed for their 
«Company. And within a very ſhort time after, Prince 
Rupert himſelf came to bid them welcome, with all 
poſſible grace, and profeſſion of great kindneſs and 
eſteem for them. They both inveighed bitrerly againſt 


agreed in nothing elſe, concurr'd with them, 

Tus whole clamour was againſt the Lord Colepepper, 
and S Robert Long, the Prince's Secretary, who, by the 
Queen's injunction, was wholly ſubſervient tothe Lord 
Colepepper. They accuſed them of corruption, not 
only with reference to the Cloth Ship, but to the re- 
leaſe of very many other Ships, which they had diſ- 
charged upon no other reaſon, but as it would be a ve- 
1 Popular thing, and make the Prince grateful to 
the City of London. Though there was much diſ- 
courſe of Money brought to both their Cabins by Mr 
Lowe, yet there was never any proof made of any cor- 


to be wrought upon that way; but, having ſome in- 
fitmities, and a multitude of Enemies, he was never 
abſoly'd from any thing of which any Man accuſed 
him; and the other was ſo notoriouſly inclined to that 
way of Husbandry, that he was always thought guilty 
of more than he was charged with. It was true enoug 
that great Riches were parted with, and had been re- 
leaſed for little or no Money ; which being now ex- 
3 made it eaſily believ d that ſuch un- 
thrifty Counſel could not have been given, except b 

thoſe who were well rewarded for it; which in fell 
upon thoſe two. 

'Tatke was a general murmur that the Fleet had 
lain fo long idle at the mouth of the River, when it 
had been propoſed that it might go to the Iſle of Wight, 
Where they might, in the conſternation the whole King- 


| 


* 


after two or three days, always eating with the Princels 


had not been an hour in the Hague, when Herbert the 


the whole adminiſtration of the Fleet, in which moſt 
part of the Court, which had been preſent, and who | 


ruption in the Lord Colepepper, who was not indeed 
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not Fight with each other, when they were ſo near 
engaging in the River; which, they ſaid, they might 
well have done before the Wind changed, if he had not 
diſſwaded the Prince; and in this the clamour of the 
Sea-men joyn'd with them. But it was but clamour, 
for moſt diſpaſſionate Men gave him a good Teſtimo- 
ny in that affair, and that he behaved himſelf like a 
Skilful Officer, and was very forward to Fight whillt 
there was realon to effect it. The other reproach up- 
on him of paſſing by the Ships which came from Port/- 
mouth, in the Night, was not fo well anſwer'd: for it 
was known, though he ſaid that they were paſſed by, 
and out of reach before he was inform'd of them, that 
he had notice time enough to have engaged them, and 
did decline it; which might reaſonably enough have 
been done, out of apprehenſion, beſides the inconve- 
hence of a Night Engagement, that the noiſe of the 
Conflict might have called the Earl of Warwick out 
of the River to their Aſſiſtance, before they could have 
maſter d them; there being two or three of the beſt 
Ships of the Royal Navy, which would have made a 
very notable reſiſtance. But this being never urged by 
himſelf, and what would have been too much for him 
to have taken upon himſelf, it was imputed to his 
cowardize, of which the Sea-men, as well as the Cour- 
tiers, accuſed him; though, as was generally thought 


| without reaſon, and _ with prejudice to the Man 


for what he had done before, and becauſe he was a 
Man of a regular and orderly courſe of Life, and Com- 
mand, and of very few words, and leſs paſſion than at 
that rime raiſed Men to reputation in that Province. 
There was only one Man in the Council of whom no 


| body ſpoke ill, nor laid any thing to his Charge; and 
that was the Lord Hopron. But there was then ſuch 


a Combination, by the countenance of Prince Rupert, 
with all the other Lords of the Court, and the At- 
turney General, upon former grudges, to undervalue 
him, chat they had drawn the Prince himſelf to have a 
leſs eſteem of him than his fingular Virtue, and Fideli- 
ty, and his unqueſtionable Courage, and Induſtry (all 
which his Enemies could not deny that he excelled in) 
did deſerve. 


Tus State the Court was in, when the two latel 


mention d Counſellors came; who quickly diſcern'd, 


by the unſteady humours, and ſtrong paſſions all Men 
were poſſeſſed with, that they ſhould not preſerve the 
Reputation they ſeem'd to have with every Body for 
rhe preſent, any long time, and foreſaw that neceſſity 
would preſently break in upon them like an Armed 
Man, that would diſturb and diſtract all their Counſels. 
And there was, even at the inſtant in which they ar- 
riv d at the Hague, the fatal Advertiſement of that De- 
feat of the Scoriſh Army, which muſt break all their 
meaſures, and render the condition of the Prince, and 
of the whole Kingdom, very deplorable, and leave that 
of tlic King his Father in the utmoſt deſpair; 

Tu Rumour of this Defeat came to the Hague 
the next day after the Prince came thither, but not 
ſo particularly that the extent of it was known, or the 
Tragical effects yet throughly underſtood. . And his 
Highneſs appointing his Council to meet together rhe 
next Morning after the Lord Cottington and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came thither, he inform'd them 
of the Lord Lautherdales Meſſage to him from the 
Parliament of Scotland, and that he very earneſtly preſ- 
ſed him, even ſince the News of the Defeat, that he 
would forthwith repair to their Army ; and his High- 
neſs thought fit, that the Earl ſhould give an Account 
of his Commiſſion at the Board; wherenpon he was 
ſent for in; and, that all reſpe& might be ſhew'd to 
9 of Scotland, he had a Chair allow'd him 
to fit upon. 


ISP 


He firſt read his Commiſſion from the Parliament, 7% Letter 
and then the Letter which the Parliament had writ to 138 
the Prince; in which, having at large magnified the Scotland te 
great Affection of the Parliament, * That out of their 
te native, and conſtant Affection and Duty to their King, 
ce and finding that, contrary to the Duty of Subjects, 
not made, was never fully anſwer d. * his Majeſty was impriſon'd by the Trairerous and 

HEY were very angry with Hatten, and would | ©Rebellious Army in England, they had raiſed an 
have ir Treachery in him, that the two Fleets did | © Army in that Kingdom, that fince their Advice, 


26 2 «© Counſel, 


om was then in, probably have been able to have re- 
leaſed the King; Carisbrooke being near the Sea, a 
le not ſtrong in it ſelf, the Iſland well affected, and 

at that time under no ſuch power as could ſubdue them. 
And why ſuch an attempt, which, if unſucceſsful, could 
we been attended with no damage conſiderable, was 
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cebut he would not that the Dignity of the Board 


es taken Priſoner; and that the Prince of Orange had 


Counſel, and Entreaty in an amicable way, could not 
e prevail, might by force redeem his Majeſty's Perſon 
2 | Lo that captivity ; which they held themſelves ob- 
*liged by their * League and Covenant to en- 
« {eavour to do, with the hazard of their Lives and 
* Fortunes: That this Army was already enter'd into 
* England, under the Command of Fames Duke Hamil- 
teen, whom, in reſpe& of his known and eminent 
fidelity to his Majeſty, they had made General there- 
of; and having now done all that was in their power 
to do for the preſent, and having taken due care for 
© the ſeaſonable ſupply and recruit of that Army, they 
* now ſent to his Highneſs, that he would with all 
ee poſſible ſpeed, according to the promiſe which the 
* King his Father had made, tranſport his Royal Per- 
* ſon, that he might himſelf be in the head of that Ar- 
te my to obtain the Liberty of his Father; and they 
defir'd him, That for the circumſtances of his Jour- 
* ney he would be adviſed by the Earl of Lautherdale, 
*to whom they had given fall Inſtructions; and ＋ 
te beſought his Highneſs to give credit to him in all 
te things. 

T x x Earl likewiſe ſhew'd his Inſtructions, by which 
none of the Prince's Chaplains were to be admitted to 
attend him, and great care to be taken, that none but 
Godly Men ſhould be ſuffer d to be about the Perſon of 
his Highneſs; and particularly that neither Prince Ru- 
pert, nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor ſome 
other Perſons ſhould be admitted to go with the Prince. 
And after all theſe things were read and enlarged up- 
on, he preſſed the Prince, with all imaginable inſtance, 
and without taking notice of any thing that was be- 
fallen their Army in Exgland, of which he could not 
but have had particular relation, that he would loſe 
no time from entring upon his Journey; and all this 
with as inſolent, and ſupercilious behaviour, as if their 
Army had been triumphant. 

W ue he had ſaid all he meant to ſay, he fate ſtill, 
as if he expected to hear what the Prince or any Body 
elſe would ſay to what he propoſed... It was then mo- 
ved, That, if he had no more to ſay, he would with- 
* draw, to the end that the Council might Debate 
te the matter, before they gave their advice to the 
te Prince. He took this motion very ill, and faid © He 
*was a Privy Councellor to the King in Scotland, and 
te being likewiſe a Commiſſioner from the Parliament, 
*he ought not to be excluded from any Debate that 
*concern'd the Affair upon which he was employed. 
This he urged in ſo imperious, and offenſive a man- 
ner, that drew on much ſharpneſs; and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who knew him very well ſince 
the Treaty at Uxbridge, where they had often differ'd 
in matters of the higheſt importance, treated him with 
the ſame liberty they had then been accuſtom'd to. 
He told him, He meant not to ſay any thing in that 
«Debate, when he ſhould be withdrawn, that he de- 
* ſir d ſhould be conceal'd from him, or unheard by 
«him; and that he was ready to ſay, that in his 
te judgment, all he had propoſed was very unreaſonable; 


te ſhould be proſtituted to his Demand, nor that he 

te ſhould be preſent there at any Debate. The Earl re- 

plied, © That he was ſent by the Parliament, and King- 
* dom of Scotland, to the Prince of Wales, and that he 

e did proteſt againſt having any thing he propoſed to 

ce he treated, and debated by, or before the Engliſo 
te Board; nor did he conſider what was, or ſhould be 

*{aid, by any Man but the Prince himſelf. The Prince 
te told him, It was neceſſary that he himſelf ſhould; 
*hear, and know what the opinion of the Council 
* ſhould be; and that it was as unreaſonable that He 
* ſhould be preſent; and thereupon commanded him 
to withdraw; which he preſently ſubmitted to with 
indecency enough. The Prince then told them, © Thar 
*there were ſome Perſons come to the Town, the laſt 
*night, who came out of England after the News of 
*the Victory over the Scots came to London, with all 
© the circumſtances thereof; and of the Duke's being 


told him, That the States had receiv'd Intelligence 


cing it, when the News of Preſton arriv'd. It was the 


*of it from their Embaſſadour Newport, who reſided | 


in London. Upon the whole matter, the Prince 
ſolv'd © To meet again the next Morning to conſult f 
*ther what he was to do, and that robably, in he 
© mean time, the Intelligence would more perf, 
and unqueſtionable, and they ſhould ſee wheth x 
* Lautherdale would take any notice of it, 5 
Bor the Night made no alteration in him; he ; 

pear d the next morning with the ſame confidence and 
the ſame importunity for the Prince to remove. kr 
begin his Journey. He was ask'd, * Whether he had 
*receivd no Information of ſome ill Fortune, that had 
*beia.len that Army, which might fo change the cal 
*iince he left Scotland, that what might Then = 
*been fit, would be Now untit and uncounſelab! x 
*The Earl aid, © He knew well what the N : 
© from England 3 and whatever he hoped, that ae Wa 
* not contident it was not true; however he ho l 
*that would not change the Prince's purpole, bets 
*it would more concern him to purſue the refolution 
ce he was formerly obliged to; that if any misfortune 
* had befallen that Army, the Prince had the more rea. 
lon to endeavour to repair it; which could be done 
no other way; than by his making all poſfible halte 
into Scotland; which remain'd ſtill a Kingdom entire 
* wholly devoted to his Service; and that, by the be. 


eWsS was 


_*netit of his preſence, miglit quickly draw together 


another Army, towards which there was a good be- 
*ginning already by the preſervation of that Body un- 
*der Monroe: That if his Highneſs ſhould decline this 
*only prooable way to preſerve Himſelf, and to e- 
cover his other two Kingdoms, it would be thought 
*he had little zeal for the Liberty of his Father, and 
* as little for his own Intereſt, and for the preſervation 
*of the Crown; he therefore beſought his Kighneh 
*that he would cauſe ſome of his Ships to be forthwith 
* made ready, and would therein immediately Tranſ- 
« port himſelf into Scotland; whereby the late wound 
* would, in a ſhort time, be healed ; which would other- 
*wiſe prove incurable. 

Bur Scotland was ſo well known, and the power of 
Argyle (which muſt be now greater than ever by the 
total defeat of the contrary Party) that his Propoſition 
was by all diſpaſſionate Men thought to be very extra- 
vagant, and not to be hearken'd to: and the News 
from London, that Cromwell was march'd into Scotland 
with his whole Army, confirm'd every honeſt Man in 
chat opinion. And within few days the Earl of Lu- 
therdale {eem'd rather to think of going thither himſelf, 
where his own Concernments were in great danger, 
than of preſſing the Prince to fo hazardous a Voyage; 
and after a few Weeks more ſtay at the Hague, upon 
the Intelligence from his Friends in Scotland, how Af- nets 
fairs went there, he return d thither in the fame Ship = 
that Tranſported him from thence, with as much Rage ins 
and Malice againſt the Council about the Prince, a 
againſt Cromwell himſelf. | | 

Tu Defeat of the Scoriſh Army at Preſton, though 
it was not at firſt believ'd to be an entire Victory over 
their whole Body, there being double that number that 
was not there or that march'd from thence, broke ot 
diſappointed moſt of the deſigns which were on foot for 
raiſing Men, in thoſe Northern Counties, for the King 
Service, to have joyn'd and united under St Mamma- 
duke Langdale. St Thomas Tildeſley, a Gentleman of 3 
fair Eſtate, who had ſery'd the King from the begin 
ning of the War with good Courage, was then with 
a Body of Engliſh, with which he had Beſieged the 
Caſtle of Lancaſter, and was upon the point of Redu- 


neceſlary to quit that deſign ; and hearing that Major 
General Monroe, who, ſhortly after the Duke march 

out of Scotland, follow'd him with a Recruit of able 
fix thouſand Horſe and Foot, was come to the itt 

of Lancaſhire, he retired chither to him, having ga“ 
ther d up many of Sr Marmaduke Langdale's Men, w 1 
had been broken at Preſton, and ſome others who bad , 
been newly Levied. S* Thomas Tildeſley moved ** 71 
© That his Forces, and ſome Regiments of Scots, yt 
«yet remain d about Kendal, might joyn with the of 
*oliſþ under his Command, and march together 


* wards Preſton, and follow Cromwell in the Rear, * 


4 gurſued the Scots: which they might very well have 
done, being a Body, when in conjunction, of above 
eight thouſand Men ; which was equal in number to 
the Army under Cromwell. But the Major General 
would not conſent to the Motion, bur retired to the 
farther part of Weſtmoreland ; and the Engliſh follow'd 
them in the Rear: preſuming, that though they would 
not be perſwaded to advance after Cromwell, yet that 
they would chooſe ſome other more convenient Poſt 
to make a ſtand in, if the Enemy follow'd them; and 
chen that they would be glad to joyn with them: to 
which he was preſſed again the next day, but conti- 
nued till faſt in his Sullen Reſolution, without de- 
claring what he meant to do; and retired through Cum- 


having paſſed that way a few days before, having then 
raiſed vaſt ſums of Money upon the poor People, and 
now in his retreat plunder'd almoſt all they had left. 
Tux Engliſh march'd into the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, to joyn with ſuch new Levies as were then railing 
there; and their number being increaſed by the addi- 
tion of thoſe Troops which were under the Command 
of S Henry Bellingham, they met again Major General 
Monroe in Northumberland, and deſir'd him © That they 
«might unite together againſt the Common Enemy, 
x" «yho equally dehr'd the deſtruction of them both. 
ng” : ; cc 15 
= hut he reſolutely refuſed, and told them plainly,“ That 
jos 1,6 would march directly into Scotland and expect Or- 
„ ders there; which he did, with all poſſible Expe- 


cot. it ion. 


"* might be welcome to Carliſle ; and went thither; and 
ſent Sr Henry Bellingham, St Robert Sirickland, and Co- 
lonel Chater, to the Earl of Lanrick, and offer d that 
they ſhould carry their Troops into Scotland to joyn 
with him; who he well knew would ftand in need'of 
help. But he durſt not accept their Motion, ſaying, 
«If he ſhould, Argyle would from thence take an ex- 
*cuſe to invite Cromwell; who they heard was then 
upon his march towards Berwick, to bring his Army 
into Scotland: upon which St Henry Bellingham return'd 
with the Party he Commanded into Cumberland, pay- 
ing for all they had through that part of Scotland it was 
neceſſary for them to paſs through. + 
Six Philip Muſgrave had no better ſucceſs with 8 Mil- 
liam Levingſton, the Governour of Carliſle; for though 
he receiv'd him very civilly, and enter'd into a Treaty 
with him ( for he knew well enough that he was not 
able to Victual, or Defend the place without the aſſi- 
lance of the Engliſh, and therefore defir'd the aſſiſtance 
of St Philip in both) yet when Articles were agreed 
upon, and ſign'd by Sr Philip Muſgrave, the Governour 
fell back, and refuſed to engage himſelf Not to de- 
liver up the Garriſon without the conſent of S* Philip 
Muſgrave; who was contented that none of his Men 
ſhould come within the Walls, until it ſhould be moſt 
apparent, that they could no longer keep the Field. 
A W1rTnin a ſhort time after, Orders was ſent out 
4 Of Scotland for the delivery of Berwick and Carliſle to 
the Parliament; in which Orders there was not the 
leaſt mention of making Conditions for the Engliſh. 
St Philip Muſgrave had yet Apleby Caſtle in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, having taken it after he had deliver'd Carli/le 
to Duke Hamilton, and after he was march'd from 
from thence. By this good accident, upon the delivery 
of it up, which could not long have made any defence, 
he made Conditions for himſelf, and one hundred and 
fifty Officers, many of them Gentlemen of Quality who 
iy d again to venture, and ſome to loſe their Lives for 
the King: after which, he ſoon Tranſported himſelf 
into Holland. 
CrkomweELL reſolv'd to loſe no advantage he had 
dot, but aſſoon as he had perfected his Defeat of Duke 
amilton, by gathering up as many Priſoners, as he 
could, of the diſperſed Troops, he march'd dire&ly 
towards Scotland, to pull up the Roots there, from which 
any farther trouble might ſpring hereafter ; though he 
das very earneſtly called upon from 7ork-ſbire to reduce 
noſe at Pontfret Caſtle ; which grew very troubleſome 
to all their Neighbours; and not fatisfied with draw- 
ing Contributions from all the parts adjacent, they 
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jerland, where he had left a ſad remembrance of his 


tip SIE Philip Muſcrave belicv'd that he and his Foot | 


made Excurſions into places at a great diſtance, and 
took divers ſubſtantial Men Priſoners, and carried them 
to the Caſtle; where they remain d till they redeem'd 
themſelves by great Ranſoms. However, he would not 
defer his Northern march; but believing, that he ſhould 
be in a ſhort time capable to take Vengeance upon thoſe 
Affronts, he ſatisfied himſelf in ſending Colonel Rains- 
borough, with ſome Troops of Horſe and Foot, to re- 
{train their adventures, and to keep them block'd up; 
and himſelf, with the reſt of his Army continued their Cromwell 
march for Scotland, it being about the end of Auguſt, Scotland. 
or beginning of September, before the Harveſt of that 
3 was yet ripe; and ſo capable of being de- 
roy d. | 
Ir was generally believ'd, that the Marquis of Ar- 
le earneſtly invited him to this Progreſs; 2 the De- 
feat of the Scotiſh Army in England had not yet enough 
made him Maſter of Scotland. There was fill a Com- 
mittee of Parliament fitting at Edenberougb, in which, 
and in the Council, the Earl of Lanrick ſway'd without 
a Rival; and the Troops which had been raiſed under 
Monroe for the Recruit of the Duke's Army, were {till 
together, and at the Earl's devotion; ſo that the Mar- 
quis was {till upon his good behaviour. If he did not 
invite Cromwell, he was very glad of his coming; and 
made all poſſible haſte to bid him welcome upon his 
entring into the Kingdom. They made great ſhews of 
being mutually glad to fee each other, being linked to- 
gether by many promiſes, and profeſſions, and by an 
entire conjunction in guilt. 
Turn was no Act of Hoſtility committed; Crom- 
ell declaring, * That he came with his Army to pre- 
e ſerve the Godly Party, and to free the Kingdom * 
ea force, which it was under, of Malignant Men, who 
*had forced the Nation to break the Friendſhip with 
*their Brethten of England, who had been ſo faithful 
eto them: That it having pleaſed God to Defeat that 
Army under Duke Hamilton, who endeayour'd to en- 
de gage the two Nations in each others Blood, he was 
te come thither' to prevent any farther miſchief, and to 
© remove thoſe from Authority who had uſed their 
*power ſo ill; and that he hoped he ſhould, in very 
*few days, return with an affurance of the Brotherly 
Affection of that Kingdom to the Parliament of Eng- 
«land; which did not defire in any degree to invade 
ce their Liberties, or infringe their Privileges. He was 
conducted to Edenborough by the Marquis of Argyle, E receiv'd 
| where he was receiv'd with all ſolemnity, and the re- CD 
ſpect due to the Deliverer of their Country, and his | 
Army Quarter d about, and ſupplied with all Proviſions 
the Country could yiele. 
Tus Earl of Lanrich, and all the Hamiltonian Fa- 
&ion (that is-all who had a mind to continue of it) 
were withdrawn, and out of reach; and they who re- 
main'd at Edenborough were reſoly'd to obey Argyle ; 
who they ſaw could protect them. There were then 
enough left .of the Committee. of Parliament to take 
| care of the Safery and Good of the Kingdom, without 
putting Cromwell to help them by the Power of the 
Engliſh ; which would have been a great diſcredit to 
their Government. Whilſt he remain'd their Gueſt 
Tae they entertain d magnificently) Argyle thought 
imſelf able by the Laws of Scotland, to reform all that 

was amiſs, and preſerve the Government upon the true 
foundation. So the Committee of Parliament ſent to The cm- 
Monroe an Order and Command to Disband his Troops; 5 4 
which when he ſeem'd reſolv'd not to do; he quickly Parliament 
diſcern'd that Cromwell muſt be Arbitrator; and there- 33 
upon he obſerv'd the Orders of the Committee very 6and. 
punctually: ſo that there was no Power in Scotland that 
could oppole the Command of Argyle; the Committee 

of Parliament, the Council, all the Magiſtrates of Eden- 
borough, were at his devotion; and whoever were not 
ſo, were either in Priſon, or fled. The Pulpirs were 
full of Invectives againſt the Sinfulneſs of the late En- 
gagement, and ſolemn Faſts enjoyn'd by the Aſſembly 
to implore God's pardon and forgiveneſs for that hei- 

nous Tranſgreſſion; the Chancellor Lowden giving the 
good example, by making his Recantation-and humble 

' Submiſſion with many Tears. / Cromwell had.reafon to 
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Book 3 


Cromwell 
returns for 


England, 


The Scotiſh 
Parliament, 
being call'd, 
condemn 
Duke Ha- 
milton'- 
Engage- 
nt 


The Ear! of 
Holland 
Riſes; goes 
70 Ring- 
ſton. 


4 Kingdom as he could wiſh z and having thus con- 
certed all things with his boſome Friend Argyle (who 
reſoly'd aſſoon as he was withdrawn a diſtance from 
Alenboroug h, that he and his Army might not be thought 
to have an influence upon the Councils, to call the Par- 
liament to confirm all he ſhould think fit to do) he re- 
turn'd for England; where he thought his Preſence was 
like to be wanted. 

Tn s Committee of Parliament at Edenborough (who 
had Authority to convene the Parliament when the 
Major part of them ſhould pleate; care being taken in 
the nomination of them, that they were ſuch as were 
thought moſt like to purſue the way they were enter'd 
into) ſent out their Summons to call the Parliament. 
They who appear'd, were of another mind from what 
they had been formerly, and with the ſame Paſſion and 
Zeal with which they had enter'd into the Engage- 
ment, they now declared it unlawful, and ungodly ; and 
tlie Aflembly joyning with them, they Excommunt- 
cated all who had the moſt eminent Parts in the pro- 
moting it; and made them incapable of bearing any 
Office in the State, or of fitting in Council, or in Par- 
liament; ſubjecting thoſe who had ſinned in a leſs de- 
gree, to ſuch penalties as would for ever make them 
ſubject to their Government. By theſe judgments, 
amonelt others, the Earl of Lanrick was depriv'd of 
being Secretary of State, and that Office was conferr'd 
apon the Earl of Lothian; who, in the beginning of 
the Rebellion, had been employ'd by the Conſpirators 
into France, and coming afterwards into England was 
Impriſon'd thereupon, and being after ſet at liberty, 
continued amongſt thoſe who upon all occaſions, car- 
ried the Rebellion higheſt, and ſhewed the moſt im- 
placable malice to the Perſon of the King.. And by this 
time Argyle was become ſo much more Maſter of Scot- 
land than Cromwell was of England, that he had not ſo 
much as the ſhadow of a Parliament to contend, or to 
comply with, or a neceſſity to exerciſe his known great 
Talent of diſſimulation, all Men doing as he enjoyn'd 
them, without asking the reaſon of his direction. 

To return to the State of the King's Affairs in Eng- 
land: when the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Capet 
with the 1 and Eſſex Troops were incloſed in Col- 
cheſter, their Friends could not reaſonably hope that the 
Scotiſh Army, which had fo long defert d their March 
into England, contrary to their promiſe, would, though 
they were now come in, march faſt enough to relieve 
Colcheſter before they ſhould be reduced by Famine. 
The Earl of Holland thought it neceflary, fince many 
who were in Colcheſter, had engaged themſelves upon 
His promiſes and Authority, now to begin his Enter- 


priſe ; to which the youth and warmth of the Duke of | 


Buckingham, who was General of the Horſe, the Lord 
Francis Villiers his Brother, and divers other young No- 
blemen, ſpurr d him on. And he might have the bet- 


ter opinion of his Intereſt and Party, in that his pur- 
tion d ſucceeded this, and when thoſe Noble Perſons 


within Colcheſter were advertiſed of both, they knen 
well that there was no poſſibility of relief, nor could 


poſe of riſing, and putting himſelf into Arms for the 
relief of Colchefter, was ſo far from being a ſecret, that 
it was the common diſcourſe of the Town. There was 
a great appearance every Morning, at his Lodgings, 
of thoſe Officers who were known to have ſerv'd the 
King; his Commiſſions ſhew'd in many hands; no que- 
{tion being more commonly asked, than When doth 
* my Lord Holland go out? and the Anſwer was, Such 
*and ſuch a day; and the hour he did take. Horſe, 
when he was accompanied by an hundred Horſe from 
his Houſe, was ublickly talked of two or three days 
before. 

Hrs firſt Rendezvous was at Kingſton upon Thames; 
where he ſtayed two Nights, and one whole Day, ex- 


pecting a great reſort to him, not only of Officers, but 


of Common Men, who had promiſed, and liſted them- 
ſelves under ſeveral Officers; and he imputed the ſe- 
curity he had enjoyed fo long, notwithſtanding his 
r was ſo generally known, to the Apprehenſion 
th the Parliament and the Army had of the Affections 
of the City to joyn with him; and he believ d, that he 
ſhould not only remain ſecure at Kingſton, as long as 
he ſhould think fit to ſtay there, but that ſome entire 
Regiments of the City would march out with him for 
the Relief of Colcheſter. 


* nm 


of all kind of Victual, and having eaten near all cheir 


had too few Horſe, and the few that were left unenten 


Adverſaries, who had ways enough ſecurely to 


liver themſelves up Priſoners at mercy 


Guard ſet upon them. They were require 


their coming to Kingſton, ſome of the Parliament's Foo: 
with two or three Troops of Colonel Rich's Horle, fel 


and never offering to Charge thoſe Troops, In this 
' confuſion the Lord Francis Villiers, a youth of rare Beau. 


more but of little note. Moſt of the Foot made a ſuiſt 


found means to retire to their cloſe Manſions in Loy. 


to the Officer without reſiſtance ;. yet at the ſame time 
Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby, the eldeſt Son of & Kenelm 
were killed upon the place; whether out of former 
grudges, or that they offer d to defend themſelves, was 
not known; and the Duke of Buckingham eſcaped, and 
happily found a way into London; where he lay con- 
| ceal'd, till he had an opportunity to ſecure himſelf by 
being Tranſported into Holland; where the Prince was; 


to ſend a liſt of all their Names to the General; 


DuxinG the ſhort ſtay he made at Kingſton, for 
Officers and Soldiers, both of Horſe and F dot. g 
thither, and many Perſons of Honour and Quality,] 
their Coaches, came to viſit him and his Com obs 
from London; and return'd thither again to provid 
what was ſtill wanting, and reſolv'd to be with him "Wa 
enough. The principal Officer the Earl relied u = 
(though he had better) was Dalbeer a Dutch. mat os 
Name and Reputation, and good experience in. War: 
who had ſerv'd the Parliament as Commiſſary Genetal 
of the Horſe under the Earl of Eſſex, and having bee 
left out in the new model, was amongſt thoſe ices. 
tented Officers who looked for an o portunity to be 
revenged of the Army; which they deſpiſed for their 
ill breeding and much preaching. Thus Dalbeer va; 
glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who thought 
himſelf likewiſe happy in ſuch an Officer. The key. 
ing good Guards, and ſending out Parties towards 1 
Kentiſh parts, where it was known ſome Troops remain d 
ſince the laſt Commotion there, was committed to Hi; 
care, But he diſcharged it ſo ill, or his orders were 0 
ill obſery'd, that the ſecond or third Morning after 


Came 


upon a Party of the Earl's about Nonſuch; and beat tw 
and purſued them into Kingſton, before thoſe within“ 
had notice to be ready to receive them; the Earl and 
moſt of the reſt making too much haſte out of Toyy, 


7 and comelineſs of Perſon, endeavouring to make te- 
ſtance, was unfortunately killed, with one or tuc 


to conceal themſelves, and ſome Officers, until they 


don. The Earl with near an hundred Horſe ( the reſt 
wiſely taking the way to London, where they were never 
ured after) wander d without purpoſe, or deſign, 
and was, two or three days after, beſet in an lun at 
Se Neots in Huntington-ſbire , by thoſe few Horle who Fre- 
purſued him, being joyn'd with ſome Troops of Colo- * ** 
nel Scroop's ; where the Earl deliver'd himſelf Priſoner us. 


who receiv'd him with great grace and kindneſs, The 
Earl of Holland remain'd Priſoner in the place where 
he was taken, till by Order from the Parliament he was 
ſent ro Warwick Caſtle, where he was kept Pciſoner 
with great ſtrictneſs. 

Tu B total defeat of the Scotiſh Army lately men- 


they ſubſiſt longer to expect it, being preſſed with want 


Horſes. They ſent therefore to Fairfax, to treat about 
the delivery of the Town upon reaſonable conditions, 
but he refuſed to treat, or give any conditions, if racy 
would not render to mercy all the Officers, and Gen: 
tlemen; the Common Soldiers he was contented to di- 
miſs. A day or two was ſpent in deliberation. They 
within, propoſed“ To make a brisk Sally; and thereby 
«to ſhift for themſelves, as many as could. But we 


were too weak for that Enterpriſe. Then, © That *. 
e ſnould open a Port, and every Man die with t r 
* Arms in their hands; but that way they could on 


be ſure of being killed, without much hurting o 


them. Hereupon, they were in the end obliged to de; ©, 
and were, al 
the Officers and Gentlemen, led into the publick Ha 


of the Town; where they were locked up, 25 e 


hich 
the} 


„„ 
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they did x and, within a ſhort time after, a Guard was 
ſent to bring d Charles Lucas, and S* George Liſle, and 
or Bernard Gaſcoigne to the General, being late with his 
Council of War. They were carried in, and in a very 
tort diſcourſe told, © That after ſo long and fo obſti- 
« nate a defence until they found it neceſſary to de- 
« liver themſelves up to mercy, it was neceſſary, for 
«che example of others, and that the Peace of the 
Kingdom might be no more diſturbed in that man- 
«ner, that ſome Military juſtice ſhould be executed; 
and therefore, that Council had determin'd they three 
« ſhould be preſently ſhot to death; for which they 
were adviſed to prepare themſelyes; and without con- 
ſidering, or hearing what they had a mind to ſay for 
themſelves, they were led into a Yard there by; where 
they found three Files of Muſqueteers ready for their 
diſpatch. | 

S1r Bernard Gaſcoigue was a Gentleman of Florence ; 
and had fſery'd the King in the War, and afterwards 
remain d in Loudon till che unhappy adventure of Col- 
cheſter, and then accompanied his Friends thither; and 
had only Engliſh enough to make himlelf underſtood, 
that he delired a Pen and Ink and Paper, that he might 
write a Letter to his Prince the Great Duke, that his 
Highneſs might know in what manner he loſt his Life, 
to the end his Heirs might poſſeſs his Eſtate. The Ot- 
ſicer that attended the execution thought fit to ac- 
quaint the General and Council, without which he durſt 
not allow him Pen and Ink, which he thought he might 
reaſonably demand: When they were inform'd of it, 
they thought ir a matter worthy ſome conſideration; 
they had choſen him out of the Liſt for his Quality, 
conceiving him to be an Engliſh Gentleman and pre- 
ferr'd him for being a Knight, that they might ſacrifice 
three of that Rank. 

Ta1s delay brought the News of this bloody reſo- 
lution to the Priſoners in the Town; who were infi- 
nitely afflicted with it; and the Lord Capel prevailed 
with an Officer, or Soldier, of their Guard, to carry 
a Letter, ſign d by the chief Perſons and Officers, and 
in the nate of the reſt, to the General; in which they 
took notice of that Judgment, and defir'd him“ Either 
« to forbear the exccution of it, or that they might all 
«who were equally guilty with thoſe three, undergo 
te the ſame Sentence with Them. The Letter was de- 
liver'd, but had no other effect than the ſending to the 
Officer to diſpatch his Order, reſerving the Italian to 
the laſt, Sr Charles Lucas was their firſt work; who fell 
dead; upon which S* George Liſle ran to him, embraced, 
and kiſſed him; and then ſtood up, and looked thoſe 
who were to execute him in the face; and thinking 
they ſtood at too great a diſtance, ſpake to them to 
come nearer; to which one of them faid, © Ile war- 
«rant you, Sir, Wee'l hit you: he anſwer'd ſmiling, 
*Friends, I have been nearer you, when you have 
*milsd me. Thereupon, they all fired upon him, and 
did their work home, ſo that he fell down dead of ma- 
ny wounds without ſpeaking a word. S* Bernard Gaſ- 
coigne had his doublet off, and expected the next turn; 
but the Officer told him He had order to carry him 
pack to his Friends; which at that time was very in- 
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but at all other times and places, of a nature ſcarce to 
be liv'd with, of no good underſtanding, of a rough 
and proud humour, and yery moroſe converſation; yet 
they all deſired to accompany him in his death. Liſle 
was a Gentleman who had had the ſame Education with 
the other, and at the ſame time an Officer of Foot ; 
had all the Courage of the other, and led his Men to a 
Battle with ſuch an Alacrity, that no Man was ever bet- 
ter followed, his Soldiers never forſaking him; and 
the Party which he commanded, never left any thing 
undone which he led them upon. But then, to his 
ferceneſs of Courage he had the ſofteſt and mort gentle 
nature imaginable ; was kind to all, and below d of all, 
and without a Capacity to have an Enemy. 

Tus manner of taking the Lives of theſe worthy 
Men was new, and without Example, and concluded by 
molt Men to be very barbarous; and was generally im- 
puted to Treten, who ſwayed the General, and was upon 
all occaſions of an unmerciful and bloody Nature. Aſ- 
ſoon as this bloody Sacrifice was ended, Fairfax, with 
the Chief Officers, went to the Town-Houle to viſit the 
Priſoners; and the General (who was an ill Orator in 
the molt plauſible occaſion) applied with his civility 
to the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, ſeem- 
ing in ſome degree to excuſe the having done that, 
which he faid © The Military juſtice required, he told 
them, „That all the Lives of the reſt were ſafe; and 
that they ſhould be well treated, and diſpoſed of as 
*the Parliament ſhould direct. The Lord Capel had 
not ſo ſoon digeſted this ſo late barbarous proceeding, 
as to receive the viſit of thoſe who cauſed ir, with ſuch 
a return as his condition might have prompted to him; 
but ſaid, © That they ſhould do well to finiſh their 
work, and execute the {ame rigour to the reſt; upon 
which there were two or three ſuch ſharp and bitter 
replies between Him and Jreton, that coſt him his Life 
in few Months after. When the General had given no- 
tice to the Parliament of his proccedings, he receiv'd 
order to ſend the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Capel 
to Windſor Caſtle; where they had afterwards the So- 
ciety of Duke Hamilton, to lament each others misfor- 
tunes, and after ſome time they two were ſent to the 
Tower, 

TrovGu the City had undergone ſo many ſevere 
Mortifications, that it might very well have been diſ- 
couraged from entring into any more dangerous En- 
gagements, at Jeaſt all other People might have been 
terrified from depending again upon ſuch Engagements, 
yet the preſent fright was no ſooner over than they re- Toe bchavi= 
cover'd new ſpirits for new undertakings; and ſeem'd NY ern 
always to haye obſerv'd ſomewhar in the laſt miſcar- tine. 
riage which might be hereafter prevented, and no more 
obſtruct their future proceedings; and many in the Par- 
liament, as well as in the City, who were controlled 
and diſpirited by the preſence of the Army, when that 
was at a diſtance appear'd reſolute, and brisk in an 
contradiction and oppoſition of their Counſels. So that 
Cromwell had no ſooner begun his March towards the 
North, and Fairfax his into Kent, but the Common 
Council deliver'd a Petition to the Parliament, That They Perici- 


= | . 7 on for a per- 
they would entertain a Perſonal Treaty with the N 


different to him. The Council of War had conſider d, 
that if they ſhould. in this manner have taken the Life 
of a Forreigner, who ſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, 
their Friends or Children who ſhould viſit Italy, might 
pay dear for many Generations; and therefore they 
commanded the Officer, © When the other two ſhould 
be dead, to carry him back again to the other Pri- 
<«ſoners. 

Tus Two who were thus murder'd, were Men of 
great name and eſteem in the War; the one being held 
as good a Commander of Horſe, and the other of Foot, 
as the Nation had; but of very different tempers and 
humours, Lucas was the younger Brother of the Lord 
Lucas, and his Heir both to the Honour and Eſtate, and 
had a preſent Fortune of his own. He had been bred 
in the Low Countries under the Prince of Orange, and 
always amongſt the Horſe. He had little converſation 
in that Court, where great civility was practiſed, and 
learned. He was very brave in his Perſon; and in a 


day of Battle a gallant Man to look upon, and follow ; 


King, that the Kingdom might be reſtor'd again to 
*a happy Peace; which could be hoped for no other 
* way. This was the firſt preſumption that had been 
offer d, ſince their Vote of no more Addrefles to be 
made to the King; which had been near half a'ycar 
before; and this ſecm'd to be made with fo univerſal 
a concurrence of the City, that the Parliament durſt 
not give a poſitive refuſal to it. And in truth the Ma- 
jor part thereof did really deſire the ſame thing; which 
made Sr Harry Vane, and that Party in the Parliament 
to which the Army adher'd, or rather which adher'd to 
the Army, to contrive {ome ſpecious way to defer and 
delay it, by ſeeming to conſent to it, rather than to 
oppoſe the motion. And therefore they appointed a 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to meet with 
ſuch a Committee of the Common Council, as the 
ſhould make choice of, to confer together of the ways 
and means to provide for the King's ſafety and ſecurity 
during the time of the Treaty : which Committee be- 
ing met together, that of the Houſe of Commons per- 
A7 2 plex d 


A Commit- 
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A Commut- 


to the King 
for that pur- 


their Meſſage 


plex d the other with many Queſtions, © What they 
meant by thoſe Expreſſions, they uſed in their Peti- 
tion (and had been the Common Expreſſions, long uſed 
both by the King and the Parliament, in all applica- 
tions which had concern'd a Treaty) © That his Ma- 
e jeſty might treat with honour, freedom, and ſafety ? 
«what they intended by thoſe words? and whether 
the City would be at the Charge in maintaining thoſe 


« Guards, which were to be kept for the ſecurity of 


*rhe King during ſuch Treaty; and if the King ſhould 
ein that Treaty refuſe to give the Parliament ſatiſ. 


e faction, how his Perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of? and 


many ſuch Queſtions, to which they well knew that 
the Committee it {elf could make no Anſwer, but that 
there mult be another Common Council called, to 
which they mult repair for directions. And by this 
means, al adminiſtring new Queſtions at every meet- 
ing; much time was ſpent, and the delays they wiſhed 
could not be avoided. So that notwithſtanding all the 
City's earneſtneſs that the Treaty might be preſently 
enter'd upon, it was delayed till the Inſurrection in 
Kent, and the deſigns of the Earl of Holland (to both 
which they had promiſed another kind of Afliſtance ) 
were both diſappointed, and expired. However, the 
Prince was nll in the Downs with his Fleet, and the 
Gentlemen in Colcheſter defende1 themſelves reſolutely, 
and the Scotiſh Army was enter'd the Kingdom, all 
which kept up their Courage; inſomuch as, after all 
the delays, the Parliament conlented, and declar'd, 
© That they would enter into a Perſonal Treaty with 
te the King for the ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom; 
«hut that the Treaty ſhould be in the Iſle of Wight, 
« where his Majelty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, 
ce and ſafety. 

Tu City had offer d before to the Committee upon 


ſome of the Queſtions which had been adminiſter d to 


them, „That if the Treaty might be in London, they 
*would be at the Charge of maintaining thoſe Guards 
* which ſhould be neceſſary for the ſafety and ey 
*of the King; and therefore they were very muc 


troubled, that the Treaty ſhould be now in the Iſle of 


Wight, upon which they could have no influence; yet 
they thought not fit to make any new Inſtances for 
change of the place, leſt the Parliament might recede 
from their Vote, that there ſhould be a Treaty enter'd 
upon. So they only renew'd their importunity, that all 
expedition might be uſed; and in ſpight of all delays, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, a Commitree was ſent from 
both Houſes to the King to Carisbrooke Caſtle, where 
he had been cloſe ſhut up about half a year, without 


berinning of being ſuffer d to ſpeak with any but ſuch who were ap- 


pointed by them to attend, and watch him. 

Tur Meſſage the Committee deliver'd was, © That 
the Houſes did defire a Treaty with his Majeſty, in 
* what place of the Iſle of Wight he would appoint, 
* upon the Propoſitions tender'd to him at Hampton 
Court, and ſuch other Propoſitions, as they ſhould 
*caule to be preſented to him; and that his Majeſty 
* ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety to his Per- 
*{on. The Meſſengers who were one of the Houſe of 
Peers and two Commoners, were to return within ten 
days, no body being very ſtrict in the limitation of 
time to a day, becauſe the Treaty was ſo much the 
longer kept off, which they hoped (till would by ſome 
accident be prevented. 

Tat King receiv'd them very graciouſly, and told 
them, © They could not believe that any Man could 
*delire a Peace more heartily than Himſelf, becauſe 
*no Man ſuffer'd ſo much by the want of it: that, 
te though he was without any Man to conſult with, and 


** without a Secretary to write what he ſhould dictate, - 


” u they ſhould not be put to ſtay long for an Anſwer; 
which he gave them within two or three days, all writ- 
ten in his own hand; in which, after he had lamented 
his preſent Condition, and the extreme reſtraint he was 
under, he ſaid, © He did very chearfully embrace their 
te motion, and accepted a Treaty they promiſed ſhould 
*be with Honour, Freedom, and Safety; which he 
*hoped they did really intend ſhould be perform'd ; 
e for that, in the Condition he was in, he was ſo totally 
*ignorant, and uninform'd of the preſent State of all 


* his Dominions, that a blind Man was as fit to judge 
of Colours, as He was to treat concerning the peace 
* of the Kingdom, except they would firſt revoke theit 
«© Votes, and Orders, by which all Men were prohibited 
and forbid to come, write, or ſpeak to him. For th, 
place, he could have wiſh'd, for the expedition that 
would have reſulted from thence, that it might have 
been in or near London, to the end that the Parlig. 
*ment's reſolution and determination might have hee; 
* ſooner known upon any emergent occaſion that might 
* have grown in the Treaty, than it could be at ſuch 
*a diſtance : however, fince they had reſoly'd that i: 
*ſhould be in the Iſle of Wight, he would not except 
*againſt it, but named the Town of Newport for the 
*place of the Treaty. He ſaid, Though he deſrd 
*all expedition might be uſed towards the beginning 
*and ending the Treaty, yet he ſhould not think him. 
*ſelf in any freedom to treat, except, before the Trexy 
*begun, all ſuch Perſons might have liberty te repair 
*to him, whoſe advice and aſſiſtance he ſhould iland in 
e need of in the Treaty. He ſent a Liſt of the Nam 
of thoſe his Seryants which he defir'd might be a ft. 
ted to come to him, and attend upon him; whe:egf 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earls of Southampton, and Lindſey, were the chief; al 
four Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber, and of his Privy. 
Council. He named likewiſe all the other Servant 
whole attendance he defir'd in their ſeveral Office, 
He ſent a liſt of the Names of ſeveral Biſhops, and o: 
ſuch of his Chaplains, as he defir'd to confer with, and 
of many Common Lawyers, and ſome Civilians, whoſe 
advice he might have occaſion to uſe; and defird, 
*'That he might be in the ſame State of freedom, 23 
te he enjoyed whilſt he had been at Hampton Court. 
By the time that the Commiſſioners return'd from 
the Iſle of Wight, and deliver'd this Anſwer to the Par- 
liament, news was brought of the Defeat of the Sojþ 
Army, and Cromwell had written to his Friends, *What 
*a perpetual Ignominy it would be to the Parliament, 
*that no body abroad or at home would ever give 
*Credit to them, if they ſhould recede from their 
* former Vote, and Declaration of no farther Addteſſes 
*to the King, and conjured them to continue firm in 
*that Reſolution. But they had gone too far now to 
recede, and fince the firſt Motion and Petition from 
the Common Council for a Treaty, very many Mem- 
bers, who had oppoſed the Vote and Declaration of 
no more Addreſſes, and from the time that had paſſed, 
had forborne ever to be preſent in the Parliament, up- 
on the firſt mention of a Treaty, flock'd again to the 
Houſe, and advanced that Overture; ſo that they were 
much ſuperior in Number to thoſe who endearour d 
firſt to obſtruct and delay, and now hoped abſolutely 


ce at Hampton Court; that the Inſtructions to Colonel Ne 
Hammond, by which the King had been in that man- 
*ner reſtrain'd, and all Perſons forbid from going © 
* him, ſhould be recalled ; that all thoſe Perſons who 
« were named by the King, ſhould have free liberty '0 
© repair to him, and to remain with him without be, 
te jng queſtion d, or troubled. And having proceed: 
thus far, they nominated five Lords, and ten Com- 
moners, to be the Commiſſioners who ſhould treat w 
the K ing, and who were enjoyn'd to prepare all thing 
to be in a readineſs for the Treaty with all poſſible wa 
pedition ; but Sr Harry Vane being one of thoſe ow 
miſſioners, uſed all his Arts to obſtruct and delay 5 
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in hope that Cromwell would diſpatch his Affairs in 
$-otland time enough to return, and to uſe more ef- 
ſectual and powerful Arguments againſt it, than he was 
firniſh'd withal. | 
Art theſe occurrences were very well known to 
Cromwell, and were the motives which perſwaded him 
to believe, that his preſence at the Parliament was ſo 
neceſſary to ſuppreſs the Presbyterians, who ceaſed not 
to vex him at any diſtance, that he would not be pre- 
yailed with to ſtay and finiſh that only work of diffi- 
culty that remain d to be done, which was the reducing 
fon fret Caſtle ; but left Lambert to make an end of it, 
and to revenge the death of Rainsborough, who had loſt 
his Life by that Garriſon, with ſome circumſtances 
which deſerve to be remember'd; as in truth all that 
Adventure in the taking, and defending that place, 
hould be preſerv'd by a very particular relation, for 
the honour of all the Perſons who were engaged in it. 
„ Wurs the firſt War had been brought to an end 
47 by the Reduction of all Places, and Perſons, which had 
F.1d for the King, and all Men's hopes had been ren- 
der'd deſperate, by the Impriſonment of his Majeſty 
in the Iſle of Mieht, thole Othcers and Gentlemen who 
had ſerv'd, whillt there was any Service, betook them- 
(elves generally to the habitations they had in the ſe- 
veral Counties; where they liv'd quietly and private- 
ly, under the Inſolence of thoſe Neighbours who had 
formerly, by the inferiority of their Conditions, ſub- 
mitted to them. When the Parliament had fhniſh'd the 
War, they reduced and lighted moſt of the Inland 
Gatriſons, the Maintenance whereof was very charge- 
able: yet by the Intereſt of ſome Perſon who com- 
manded it, or out of the conſideration of the ſtrength 
and importance of the place, they kept {till a Garriſon 
in Pontfret Caſtle; a Noble Royalty and Palace be- 
longing to the Crown, and then part of the Queen's 
Joynture, The Situation in it {elf was very ſtrong; no 
part whereof was commanded by any other ground : 
the Houſe very large, with all Offices ſuitable to a 
Princely Sear, and though built very near the top of 
a Hill, ſo that it had the proſpect of a great part of 
the Weſt-Riding of 7ork-ſhire, and of Lincoln-ſhire, and 
© Nottingham-ſhire, yet it was plentifully ſupplied with 
Pater. Colonel Correrell, the Governour of this Caſtle, 
| exerciſed a very ſcvere Juriſdiction over his Neigh- 
bours of thoſe parts; which were inhabited by many 
Gentlemen, and Soldiers, who had ſerv'd the King 
throughout the War, and who were known to retain 
their old Aﬀections, though they liv'd quietly under 
the preſent Government. Upon the leaſt Jealouſy or 
Humour, theſe Men were frequently ſent for, reproach- 
ccd, and ſometimes Imprifon'd by the Governour in 
this Garriſon; which did not render them the more de- 
voted to him. When there appear'd ſome hopes that 
the Scots would raiſe an Army for the Relief and Re- 
leaſe of the King, St Marmaduke Langdale, in his way 
for Scotland, had viſited and conferr'd with ſome of his 
old Friends and Country-men, who now liv'd quietly 
within ſome diſtance of Pontfret, who inform'd him of 
' that Garriſon, the place whereof was well known to 
him. And he acquainting them with the Aſſurance he 
had of the Reſolution of the Principal Perſons of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, and that they had invited him 
to joyn with them, in order to which he was then go- 
ing thither, they agreed, That, when it ſhould ap- 
pear that an Army was raiſed in Scotland upon that ac- 
3 count, which muſt draw down the Parliament's Army 
into the other Northern Counties, and that there 
"ſhould be Riſings in other parts of the Kingdom 
(which the general indiſſ poſition and diſcontent, beſides 


lome particular deſigns, made like to fall out) © that. 


then thoſe Gentlemen ſhould endeavour the ſurpriſe 
of that Caſtle, and after they had made themſelves 
A ſtrong in it, and furniſh'd it with Proviſions to endure 
. ome reſtraint, they ſhould draw as good a Body to 

them as thoſe Countries would yield: And having 
thus adjuſted that deſign, they ſettled ſuch a way of 

orreſpondence with Sr Marmadake, that they fre- 
quently gave him an account, and receiv'd his dire- 
ctions for their proceeding. In this diſpoſition they 
continued quiet, as they had always been; and the 


„ 


Governour of the Caſtle liv'd towards them with leſs 
Jealouſy, and more Humanity, than he had been ac- 
cuſtom'd to. 

Tur kk was one Colonel Morrice, who being a very 
young Man, had, in the beginning of the War, been an 
Officer in ſome Regiments of the King's ; and out of 
the folly and impatience of his Youth, had quitted that 
Service, and engaged himſelf in the Parliament Army 
with ſome circumſtances not yery commendable; and 
by the clearneſs of his Courage, and pleaſantneſs of his 
Humour, made himſelf not only very acceptable, but 
was preferr'd to the Command of a Colonel, and per- 
form'd many notable Services for them, being a ſtout 
and bold Undertaker in attempts of the greateſt Dan- 
ger; wherein he had uſually ſucceſs. After the new 
Modelling of the Army, and the introducing of a ſtricter 
diſcipline, his Life of great Licenſe kept not his Repu- 
tation with the new Officers; and being a free Speaker 
and Cenlurer of their affected behaviour, they left him 
out in their compounding their new Army, but with 
many proteſſions of kindneſs and reſpect to his eminent 
Courage, which they would find ſome occaſion to Im- 
ploy, and Reward, He was a Gentleman of a compe- 
tent Eſtate in thoſe parts in Tork-ſhire; and as he had 
grown Elder, he had heartily deteſted himſelf for ha- 
ving quitted the King's Service, ard had reſolv'd to 
take ſome ſeaſonable opportunity to wipe off that ble- 
miſh by a Service that would redeem him; and fo was 
not troubled to be ſet aſide by the new General, but 
betook himſelf to his Eſtate ; enjoy d his old Humour, 
which was chearful and pleaſant ; and made himſelf 
moſt acceptable to thoſe who were molt truſted by the 
Parliament; who thought that they had diſmiſſed one 
of the beſt Officers they had, and were ſorry for it. 

Hs now, as a Country Gentleman, frequented the 
Fairs and Markets, and converſed with equal freedom 
with all his Neighbours, of what Party ſoever they had 
been, and renew'd the Friendſhip he had formerly held 
with ſome of thoſe Gentlemen who had ſerv'd the King. 
But no Friendſhip was ſo dear to him, as that of the 
Governour of Pontfret Caſtle, who lov'd him above all 
Men, and delighted ſo much in his Company, that he 
got him to be with him ſometimes a week and more 
at a time in the Caſtle, when they always lay together 
in one Bed, He declar'd to one of thoſe Gentlemen, 
who were united together to make that Attempt, 
That he would ſurpriſe that Caſtle, whenever they 
*ſhould think the Seaſon ripe for it; and that Gen- 
tleman, who knew him very well, believ'd him fo en- 
tirely, that he told his Companions, © That they ſhould 
*not trouble themſelves with contriving the means to 
*ſ{urpriſe the place; which by truſting too many, would 
*be liable to diſcovery; but that he would take that 
Charge upon himſelf, by a way they need not en- 
ce quire into; which he aſſured them ſhould not fail: 
And they all very willingly acquieſced in his under- 
taking; to which they knew well he was not inclined 
without good grounds. Morrice was more frequent! 
with the Governour, who never thought himſelf well 
without him; and always told him“ He muſt have a 
te preat care of his Garriſon, that he had none but faith- 
«fil Men in the Cattle; for that he was confident there 
ce were ſome Men who liv'd not far off, and who many 
© times came to viſit him, had ſome deſign upon the 
* place; and would then in confidence name many Per- 
ſons to him, ſome whereof were thoſe very Men with 
whom he communicated, and others were Men of ano- 
ther Temper, and were moſt devoted to the Parliament, 
all his particular Friends and Companions ; © But that 
cc he ſhould not be troubled ; for he had a falſe Bro- 
ce ther amongſt them, from whom he was ſure to have 
te ſeaſonable Advertiſement; and promiſed him, © That 
ce he would, within few hours notice, bring him at any 
ce time forty or fifty good Men into the Caſtle to rein- 
ce force his Garriſon, when there ſhould be occaſion ; 
and he would ſhew him the liſt of ſuch Men, as would 
be always ready, and would ſometimes bring ſome of 
thoſe Men with him, and tell the Governour before 
them, © That thoſe were in the liſt he had given him 
f the honeſt fellows, who would ſtick to him when 
« there ſhould be need; and others would accidental] f 
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tell the Governour, © That they had liſted themſelves 
«with Colonel Morrice to come to the Caſtle, when- 
« ever he ſhould call or ſend to them. And all theſe 
Men thus liſted; were fellows very notorious for their 
bitterneſs and malice which they had always againſt 
the King, not one of which he ever intended to make 
uſe of, 

Hr made himſelf very familiar with all the Soldiers 
in the Caſtle, and uſed to play and drink with them; 
and when he lay there, would often riſe in the Night, 
and viſit the Guards; and by that means would ſome- 
times make the Governour diſmiſs, and diſcharge a Sol- 
dier whom he did not like, under pretence © That he 
«found him always aſleep, or ſome other fault which 
was not to be examin'd ; and then he would commend 
ſome other to him as very fit to be truſted and relied 
upon; and by this means he had very much power in 
the Garriſon. The Governour receiv'd ſeveral Letters 
from his Friends in the Parliament, and in the Coun- 
try, © That he ſhould take care of Colonel Morrice, 
« who reſolv'd to betray him; and inform'd him, © That 
ec he had been in ſuch and ſuch Company of Men, who 
«were generally eſtecm'd moſt Malignant, and had 
« oreat Intrigues with them; all which was well known 
to the Governour; for the other was never in any of 
that Company, though with all the ſhew of ſecrecy, in 
the Night, or in places remote from any Houle, but 
he always told the Governour of it, and of many par- 
ticular paſſages in thoſe Meetings; fo that when theſe 
Letters came to him, he ſhew'd them {till to the other ; 
and then both of them laugh'd at the Intelligence; af- 
ter which Morrice frequently called for his Horſe, and 
went home to his Houſe, telling his Friend“ That 
« though he had, he knew, no miſtruſt of his Friend- 
« ſhip, and knew him too well to think him capable of 
* {uch baſeneſs, yet he ought not for his own fake be 
ce thought to ſlight the information; which would make 
ce his Friends the leſs careful of him: that they had 
ce reaſon to give him warning of thoſe meetings, which, 
ce if he had not known himſelf, had been very worthy 
ce of his ſuſpicion; therefore he would forbear coming 
te to the Caſtle again, till the jealouſy of his Friends 
* ould be over; who would know of this, and be ſa- 
«risfied with it: and no power of the Governour could 

revail with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay ; but he would 
be gone, and ſtay away till he was, after ſome time, 
ſent for again with great importunity, the Governour 
deſiring his Counſel and Aililtance as much as his Com- 
any. 
F IT fell out, as it uſually doth in Affairs of that na- 
ture, when many Men are engaged, that there is an im- 
atience to execute what is projected, before the time 
5 throughly ripe. The buſineſs of the Fleet, and in 
Kent, and other places, and the daily Alarms from Scot- 
land, as if that Army had been entring the Kingdom, 
made the Gentlemen who were engaged for this En- 
terpriſe, imagine that they deferr'd it too long, and that 
though they had receiv'd no Orders from Sr Marma- 
duke Langdale, which they were to expect, yet they had 
been ſent, and miſcarried. Hereupon they called up- 
on the Gentleman who had undertaken, and He upon 
Morrice, for the Execution of the deſign. The time 
agreed upon was ſuch a Night, when the ſurpriſers were 
to be ready upon ſuch a part of the Wall, and to have 
Ladders to mount in two places, where two Soldiers 
were to be appointed for Sentinels who were privy to 
the attempt. Morrice was in the Caſtle, and in Bed with 
the Governour, and according to his cuſtom, role about 


the hour he thought all would be ready. They with- | 
out, made the Sign agreed upon, and were Anſwer'd 
by one of the Sentinels from the Wall; upon which 


they run to both places where they were to mount their 
Ladders. By ſome Accident, the other Sentinel who 
was defign'd, was not upon the other part of the Wall; 
but when the Ladder was mounted there, the Sentinel 
called out; and finding that there were Men under the 
Wall, run towards the Court of Guard to call for help; 
which gave an Alarm to the Garriſon : ſo that, for that 
time, the deſign was diſappointed, But, ſhortly after, 
Morrice, and ſome of the fame Gentlemen ſurpriſed the 
Caſtle, under the diſguiſe of Country-men coming in 


_ — 2 8 


| which ways the Guards expected no Enemy; 


with Carts of Proviſion; and preſently ſeiſed on wy ©) 
maſter'd the main Guard, 21 made way for their 
Friends, Horſe and Foot, to enter. Then two or three 
of them went to the Governour's Chamber, whom the 
found in his Bed, and told him“ The Caſtle was bo 
e priſed, and himſelf a Priſoner. He betook himſelf to 
his Arms for his defence, but quickly found that hi, 
Friend had betray'd it, and the other Gentlemen a8. 
pearing, of whom he had been before warn'd, his de. 
fence was to no purpole, yet he receiv'd ſome wound: 
Morrice afterwards comforted him with allurance « 05 
good ulage, and that he would procure his Pardon 
*from the King for his Rebellion. 

TuE v put the Garriſon in good order, and ſo wr, 
came to them from Tork-ſhire, Nottingham, andil.iycy}; 
that they could not in a ſhort time be reſtrain'd. 84 
had leiſure to fetch in all forts of Proviſions, for thei; 
ſupport, and to make and renew ſuch Fortihcation; z; 
might be neceſſary for their defence. From Notting 
there came Sr John Digby, Str Hugh Cartwright, ang ; 
Son and Nephew of his, who had been good Officers 
in the Army, with many Soldiers who had been under 
their Command; many other Gentlemen of the thre, 
Counties were preſent, and deſerve to have their Name; 
recorded, ſince it was an Action throughout of geit 
Courage and Conduct, 

CROMWELL' marching towards the Scots with the 
neglect of theſe Men after the firſt appearance, and 
only appointing ſome County Troops to incloſe them 
from increaſing their ſtrength, gave them great op- 
portunity to grow; ſo that driving thoſe Troops to 
greater diſtance, they drew Contribution from all the 
parts about them, and made Incurſions much farther, 
and render'd themſelves ſo terrible, that, as was {aid 
before, after the Scotiſh defeat, thole of 7ork-ſhire (en: 
very earneſtly to Cromwell, © That he would make it 
* the buſineſs of his Army to reduce Pontfret. But he, 
reſolving upon his Scotiſh Expedition, thought it enough 
to ſend Rainsborough to perform that Service, with a 
Regiment of Horſe, and one or two of Foot, belong- 
ing to the Army; which, with a conjunction of the 
Country Forces under the ſame Command, he doubted 
not would be ſufficient to perform a greater work, A.- 
ſoon as the Caſtle had been reduced, they who vere 
poſſeſſed of it were very willing to be under the Com- 
mand of Morrice; who declar d he would not accept 
the Charge, nor be Governour of the place, knoying 
well what jealouſies he might be liable to, at leaſt up- 
on any change of Fortune, but under the direction of 
Sr John Digby ; who was Colonel General of thoſe parts, 
and was a Man rather cordial in the Secvice, than equal 
to the Command; which made him refer all things 
{till to the Counſel, and Conduct of thoſe Officers who 
were under him; by whoſe activity, as much was done 
5 could be expected from ſuch a knot of reſolute Per- 

ons. 

Tux total defeat of the Scotiſb Army being now ge-, 
nerally known, and that their Friends in all other places wm 
were defeared, they in the Caſtle well knew what they 
were preſently to expect, and that they ſhould be ſtort- 
ly ſhut up from making farther excurſions. They heat 
that Rainsborough was upon his march towards them,. 4 
had already ſent ſome Troops to be Quarter neat 
them, himielf yet keeping his Head Quarters at Par 
caſter, ten Miles from the Caſtle. They reſolvd, wil 
they yet enjoy'd this liberty, to make a noble attem p. 
They had been inform'd, that Sr Marmaduke Landal 
(whom they till called their General) after the orer- 
throw of the Scotiſh Army, had been taken Prilone' 
and remained in Nottingham Caſtle under a moſt ſtrict 
cuſtody, as a Man the Parliament declared, « The 
* would make an example of their Juſtice. A Patt) al 
about twenty Horle, but picked and choice Men, wh 
out of the Caſtle, in the beginning of the Night, . 
a Relolution to take Rainsborough, Priſoner, and there: 
by to ranſom their General. They were all 90 
Guides, and underſtood the ways, private and pub ww! 
very exactly; and went fo far, that about the _ 0 


day or little after, in the end of Auguſt, they put 5 
ſelves into the Common Road that led from av J 


(lightly 
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lightly asked them, © Whence they came? who negli- 
»ently Anſwer d; and asked again, Where their Ge— 
eenetal was? ſaying, © They had a Letter for him from 
« Cromwell. They {ent one to ſhew them whexe the Ge- 
neral was; which they knew well enough; and that he 
lay at the belt Inn of the Town. And when the Gate 
07 the Inn was opened to them, three of them only en- 
ter d into the Inn, the other rode to the other End of 
the Town to the Bridge, over which they were to paſs 
towards Pontſret; where they expected, and did find a 
Guard of Horſe and Foot, with whom they entertain d 
themſelves in diſcourſe, ſaying, © That they ſtayed for 
«their Officer, who went only in to {peak with the 
«General ; and called for ſome drink, The Guards 
making no queſtion of their being Friends, ſent for 
drink, and talked negligently with them of News ; and, 
it being broad day, ſome of the Horſe alighted, and 
the Foot went to the Court of Guard, conceiving that 
Morning's work to be over. They who went into the 
Inn, where no body was awake but the Fellow who 
opened the Gate, asked in which Chamber the General 
( tor ſo all the Soldiers called Rainsborough ) lay; and 
the Fellow ſhewing them from below, the Chamber 
door, two of them went up, and the other ſtay'd be- 
low, and held the Horſes, and talked with the Soldier 
who had walked with them from the Guard, The two 
who went up, open d the Chamber door, found Rainſ- 
berough in his Bed, bur awaked with the little noiſe they 
had made. They told him in ſhort © That he was their 
ec priſoner, and that it was in his power to choole whe- 
«ther he would be preſently killed (for which work 
he law they were very well prepa-'d ) “or quietly, 
« yithout making reſiſtance, or delay, ro put on his 
«(loaths, and be mounted upon a Horte, that was rea- 
« ly below for him, and accompany them to Pontfret. 
The preſent danger awaken'd him out of the amaze- 
ment he was in, ſo that he told them he would wait 
upon them, and made the haſte that was neceſſary to 
put on his Cloaths. One of them took his Sword, and 
lo they led him down ſtairs. He that held the Horſes, 
had ſent the Soldier away to thoſe who were gone be- 
fore, to ſpeak to them to get ſome drink, and any 
thing elſe, that could be made ready in the Houle, 
againſt they came. When Rainsborough came into the 
Street, which he expected to find full of Horſe, and 
ſaw only one Man, who held the others Horſes, and 
E mounted that he might be bound behind him, 

e begun to ſtruggle, and to cry out. Whereupon, 
when they ſaw no hope of carrying him away, they im- 
mediately run him through with their Swords; and 
leaving him dead upon the ground, they got upon their 
Horles, and rode towards their Fellows, before any in 
the Inn could be ready to follow them. When thoſe 
at the Bridge ſaw their Companions coming, which was 
their ſign, being well prepared, and knowing what they 
were to do, they turn'd upon the Guard, and made 
them fly in diſtraction; ſo that the way was clear and 
tree; and though they miſſed carrying home the prize 
for which they had made ſo luſty an adventure, they 
joyn'd together, and marched, with the Expedition 
that was neceſſary, a ſhorter way than they had come, 
to their Garriſon; leaving the Town and Soldiers be- 
hind in ſuch a conſternation, that, not being able to 
reccive any information from their General, whom they 
found dead upon the ground without any Body in view, 
they thought the Devil had been there; and could not 
recolle& themſelves, which way they were to purſue 
an Enemy they had not ſeen. The Gallant Party 
came ſafe home without the leaſt damage to Horſe or 
Man, hoping to make ſome other attempt more ſuc- 
ceſsfully, by which they might redeem Sr Marmaduke 
Langdale. There was not an Officer in the Army whom 
Cromwell would not as willingly have loft as this Man; 
who was bold and barbarous to his wiſh, and fit to be 
entruſted in the moſt deſperate Intereſt, and was the 
Man whom that Party always intended to commit the 

aritime Affairs to, when it ſhould be time to diſmiſs 
the Earl of Warwick; he having been bred in that Ele- 
ment, and knowing the duty of it very well, though 


e had that misfortune ſpoken of in the beginning of 
the Summer. 


| none of which he 


AND now to finiſh this buſineſs of Pontfret altoge- 
ther, which laſted near to the end of this year, when 
Lambert came to this Charge (inſtructed by Cromwell 
to take full Vengeance for the loſs of Rainsborough, to 
whoſe Ghoſt he delign'd an ample Sacrifice) and 2 * 


what Body of Men he thought fit for that purpoſe, he 


reduced them in ſhort time within theic own Circuit, 
making good Works round about the Caſtle, that they 
might at laſt yield to Hunger, if nothing elſe would re- 
claim them. Nor did they quietly ſuffer themſelves 
to be cooped up without bold and frequent Sallies in 
which many of the Beſiegers, as well as the others, loſt 
their Lives. They dilcover'd many of the Country who 
held correſpondence with, and gave Intelligence to the 
Caſtle, whom they apprehended, whereof there were 
two Divines, and ſome Women of Note, Friends and 
Allies to the beſieged. After frequent Mortifications 
of this kind, and no human hope of Relicf, they were 
content to offer to Treat for the dilivery of the Caſtle, 
it they might have honourable Conditions; if not, they 
ſent word © That they had Proviſions yet for a good 
time; that they durſt die, and would {ell their Lives 
*at as dear a price as they could. Lambert Anſwer'd, 
„That he knew they were gallant Men, and that he 
*achr'd to preſerve as many of them, as was in his 
power to do, but he muſt require fix of them to be 
*given up to him, whoſe Lives he could not fave; 
* which he was lorry for, fince they were brave Men; 
* but his hands were bound. The ſix excepted by him 
were Colonel Morrice, and five more whoſe Names he 
found to have been amongſt thoſe who were in the 
Party that had deſtroy'd Rainsborongh ; which was an 
Enterpriſe no brave Enemy would have revenged in 
that manner: nor did Lambert deſire it, but Cromwell 
had enjoyn'd it him: all the reſt he © Was content to 
te releaſe, that they might return to their Houſes, and 
* apply themſelves to the Parliament for their Com- 
te politions, towards which he would do them all the 
good Offices he could. They from within acknow- 
*ledg'd his Civility in that particular, and would be 
*glad to embrace it, but they would never be guilty 
* of ſo bale a thing, as to deliver up any of their Com- 
panions; and therefore they deſir d“ They might have 
ve ſix days allow'd them, that thoſe fix might do the 
* beſt they could to deliver themſelves; in which it 
ſhould be lawful for the reſt to aſſiſt them; to which 
Lambert generouſly conſented, “ So that the reſt would 
Surrender at the end of that time; which was agreed 
to. Upon the firſt day the Garriſon appear'd twice or 
thrice, as if they were refolv'd to make a Sally, but 
retired every time without Charging; but the ſecond 
day they made a very ſtrong and brisk Sally upon ano- 
ther place than where they had appear'd the day be- 
fore, and beat the Enemy from hte Poſt, with the 
loſs of Men on both fides; and though the Party of 
the Caſtle was beaten back, two of the fix ( whereof 
Morrice was one) made their eſcape, the other four 
being forced to retire with the reſt. And all was quiet 
for two whole days; bur in the beginning of the Night 
of the fourth day, they made another attempt ſo pro- 
ſperouſly, that two of the other four likewiſe eſcaped: 
and the next day they made great ſhews of joy, and 
ſent Lambert word, © That their ſix Friends were gone 
*(though there were two {till remaining) and there- 
«fore they would be ready the next day to Surrender. 
Tu other two thought it to no purpoſe to make 
another attempt, but deviſed another way to ſecure 
themſelves, with a leſs dangerous Aſſiſtance from their 
Friends, who had loſt ſome of their own lives in the 
two former Sallies to fave theirs. The buildings of 
the Caſtle were very large and ſpacious, and there were 
great Store of waſte Stones from ſome Walls, which 
were fallen down. They found a convenient place, 
which was like to be leaſt viſited, where they walled 
up their two Friends in ſuch a manner that they had 
Air to ſuſtain them, and Victual enough to feed them 
a month, in which time they hoped they might be 
able to eſcape. And this being done, at the hour ap- ponetrer de 
poinred they open'd their Ports, and after Lambert had 2 ts 
cauſed a ſtrict inquiſition to be made for thoſe fix, 
did belive had in truth eſcaped, and 
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was fatisfied that none of them were amongſt thoſe 
who were come out, he receiv'd the reſt very civilly, 
and obſervd his promĩſe made to them very punctual- 
ly, and did not ſeem forry that the fix Gallant Men 
(as he called them) were eſcaped. 

Axpo now they heard, which very much reliev'd 
their broken Spirits, that St Marmaduke Langdale had 
made an eſcape out of the Caſtle of Nottingham; who 
ſhortly after Tranſported himſelf beyond the Seas. 
Lambert preſently took care ſo ro diſmantle the Caſtle, 
that there ſhould be no more ule of it for a Garriſon, 
leaving the valt ruins ſtill ſtanding; and then drew off 
all his Troops to new Quarters ; ſo that, within ten 
days after the Surrender, the two who were left walled 
up, threw down their inclolure, and ſecurely provided 
for themſelves. St John Digby liv'd many years after 
the King's Return, and was often with his Majeſty. 
Poor Morrice was afrerwards taken in Lancaſhire, and 
happen'd to be put to death in the ſame place where 
he had committed a fault againſt the King, and where 
he firſt perform'd a great Service to the Parliament, 

Tre cu. I this deſperate Condition, that is before deſcribed, 
wm of me ſtood the King's Affairs when the Prince was at the 
the Duke of Hague, his Fleet already mutinying for Pay, his own 
York «t Family factious and in neccthity, and that of his Bro- 
44 the fa. ther the Duke of Jork full of Intrigues, and Deſigns, 
#iors 3- between the reſtleſs unquiet Spirit of Bamfeld, and the 
Foie, Ambitious and as unquict Humour of St Fohn Berkley. 
The Council, which was not numerous (for the Prince 
had not Authority to add any to thoſe who were his 
Father's Counſellors ) wanted not unity in it ſelf, ſo 
much as ſubmiſſion and reſpect from others, which had 
been loſt to thole who were in the Fleet, and the _ 
jud:ce to thoſe {till remain'd, and ſo abated much of 
the reverence which moſt Men were willing to pay to 
the two who came laſt. And the great animoſity which 
Prince Rupert had againſt the Lord Colepepper intinitely 
diſturbed the Counlels, and perplexed the Lord Cot- 
tington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
credit enough with the other two. But Colepepper had 
{ome Paſſions and Infirmities, which no Friends could 
reſtrain; and though Prince Rupert was very well in- 
clined to the Chancellor, and would in many things be 
adviſed by him, yet his prejudice to Colepepper was ſo 
rooted in him, and that prejudice fo induſtriouſly cul- 
tivated by Herbert the Atturney General, who had the 
abſolute Aſcendent over that Prince, and who did per- 
fectly hate all the World that would not be govern d 
by him, that every meeting in Council was full of bit- 
terneſs and ſharpneſs between them. 

Ox day the Council met (as it uſed to do when they 
did not attend the Prince of Males at his Lodgings) at 
the Lord Treaſurer's Lodging (He and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer being in one Houſe) about giving 
direction for the ſale of ſome Goods which had been 
taken at Sea, for the raiſing of Money toward the pay- 
ment of the Fleet. In ſuch ſervices Merchants, and 
other proper Perſons, were always neceſſary to be 
truſted, Prince Rupert propoſed © That one St Robert 
* Walſh (a Perſon too well known to be truſted )© Might 
*be employ'd in that Affair: it was to {ell a Ship of 
Sugar. No Man who was preſent would ever have con 
ſented that he ſhould have been employ'd; but the 
Lord Colepepper {poke againſt him with ſome warmth, 
ſo that it might be thought to reflect a little upon 
Prince Rupert, who had propoſed him. Upon which, 
he asking What exceptions there were to S* Robert 
*IValſh, why he might not be fit for it; Colepepper an- 
ſwer'd with ſome quickneſs, © That he was a known 
*cheat; which, though notoriouſly true, the Prince 
ſeem'd to take very ill; and ſaid, He was his Friend, 
« 2nd a Gentleman; and if he ſhould come to hear of 
ce what had been ſaid, he knew not how the Lord Cole- 
ce hepper could avoid Fighting with him. Colepepper, 
whole Courage no Man doubted, preſently replied, 
“That he would not Fight with Walſh, but he would 
e Fight with his Highneſs; to which the Prince an- 
ſwer'd very quietly, © That it was well; and the Coun- 
cil role in great perplexity. 

PRINCE Rupert went out of the Houſe, and the 


Chancellor led the Lord Colepepper into the Garden, | 


hoping that he ſhould fo far have prevail'd with him 
as to have made him ſenſible of the exceſs he had com. 
mitted, and to have perſwaded him preſently to re 4 
to the Prince, and to ask his Pardon, that no more ng. 
tice might have been taken of it. But he was yet tg 
warm to conceive he had committed any fault, but 
ſeem'd to think only of making good what he had 0 
imprudently ſaid. Prince Rupert quickly inform d his 
Confident the Atturney General of all that had paſſed. 
who was the unfitteſt Man living to be truſted with 
ſuch a ſecret, having always about him ſtore of Oyl tg 
throw upon ſuch Fire, He ſoon found means to make 
it known to the Prince, who preſently ſent for the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer to be inform'd of the whole 
matter; and when he underſtood it, was excceding| 
troubled, and required him © To let Colepepper knoy 
*that he ought to make a ſubmiſſion to Prince Rupert; 
* without which worle would fall out. f 
HE went firſt to Prince Rupert, that he might pacify 
him till he could convince the other of his fault; and 
he ſo far prevail'd with his Highneſs, who would hare 
been more cholerick if he had had lefs Right of bis 
fide, that he was willing to receive a lubmiſſion; and 
promiſed © That the other ſhould receive no affront in 
the mean time. But he found more difficulty on the 
other fide, the Lord Colepepper, continuing till in rave 
thought the provocation was ſo great, that he ought to 
be excuſed for the Reply, and that the Prince ought 
to acknowledge the one as well as He the other. But 
after ſome days recollection, finding no Body with 
whom he converſed of his mind, and underſtanding 
how much the Prince was diſpleaſed, and that he er- 
pected he ſhould ask Prince Rupert Pardon, and withal 
reflecting upon the place he was in, where he could 
. . no ſecurity from his Quality and Function, he 
refoly'd to do what he ought to have done at firſt; aud 
ſo he went with the Chancellor to Prince Rupert's Lodg- 
ing; where he behay'd himſelf very well; and the 
Prince receiv'd him with all the Grace could be ex- 
pected; ſo that ſo ill a buſineſs ſeem'd to be as well 
concluded as the nature of it would admit. But the _ 
worſt was to come: the Atturney General had done all 
he could to diſſwade that Prince from accepting ſo 
{mall, and fo private a ſatisfaction ; but, not preyailing, 
he inflamed St Robert Walſh, who had been inform'd of 
all that had paſſed at the Council concerning himlelf, 
to take his own revenge; in which many Men thought, 
that he was aſſured Prince Rupert would not be of- 
fended. And the next Morning after his Highnels had 
receiv'd ſatisfaction, as the Lord Colepepper was walk- 
ing to the Council without a Sword, Walſh, coming 
to him, ſeem'd quietly ro expoſtulate with him, for 
having mention'd him ſo unkindly. To the whichthe 
other anſwer d © That he would give him ſatisfaction 
*inany way he would require ; though he ought not 
*to be call'd in queſtion Ge any thing he had faid in 
*that place. On a ſuddain, whilſt they were in this 
calm diſcourſe, Walſh ſtruck him with all his force one 
blow in the Face with his Fiſt ; and then ſtepped back, 
and drew his Sword; but ſeeing the other had none, 
walked away; and the Lord Colepepper, with his Noſe 
and Face all bloody, went back to his Chamber, from 
whence he could not go abroad in many days by the 
effect and dishguring of the blow, This outrage vas 
committed about ten of the Clock in the Morning in 
the ſight of the Town; which troubled the Prince ex- 
ceedingly; who immediately ſent to the States to de. 
mand Juſtice; and they, according to their meth 
and flow proceedings in matters which they do not 
take to heart, cauſed Walſh to be Summon'd, and after 
ſo many days, for want of Appearance, he was by the 
ſound of a Bell publickly baniſhed from the Hagle; 
and ſo he made his reſidence in Amſterdam, or hat 
other place he pleaſed. And this was the reparatim 
the States gave the Prince for ſo Ruffianly a Tran{gret 
ſion; and both the beginning and the end of this un- 
happy buſineſs expoſed the Prince himfelf, as well a 
his Council, to more diſadvantage, and leſs reverenG  ,, 
than ought to have been paid to either. ua i 
Tu E improvidence that had been uſed in the Fleet ts, 


beſides its unactivity, by the diſmiſſing ſo nary roll 
LIZes; 
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Prizes, was now too apparent, when there was neither 
Money to pay the Sea-men, who were not modeſt in 
requiring it, nor to new Victual the Ships, which was 
as important; ſince it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that 
they could not remain long in the Station where they 
were for the preſent, and the extreme licenſe which 
all Men took to cenſure and reproach that improvi- 
dence, diſturbed all Counſels, and made Converſation 
it ſelf very Uneaſy. Nor was it poſſible to ſuppreſs 
that Licenſe; every Man believing that his particular 
neceſſities, with which all Men abounded, might eaſily 
hare been reliev'd, and provided for, if it had not been 
for that ill husbandry ; which they therefore called 
Treachery and Corruption. It cannot be denied but 
there was {o great a Treaſure taken, which turn'd to 
no account, and ſo much more might have been taken, 
if the ſeveral Ships had been applied to that end, that 
a full proviſion might have been made, both for the 
ſupport of the Fleet, and ſupply of the Prince, and of 
all who depended upon him for a good time, if the 
ſame had been well managed, and could have been de- 
ofited in ſome ſecure place, till all might have been 
ſold at good Markets. And no body was fatished with 
the Reaſons which were given for the diſcharging, and 
diſmiſſing ſo many Ships to gratify the City of London, 
and the Pcesbyterian Party throughout the Kingdom. 
For beſides that the value of what was ſo given away 
and loſt, was generally believ'd to be worth more than 
all they would have done, if they had been able, thoſe 
Bounties were not the natural motives which were to 


long dead, and could be revived by nothing bur their 
ſharp ſufferings, and their inſupportable lofles; the ob- 
ſtruction and deſtruction of their Trade and the ſeiſing 
upon their Eſtates, being, at that time, thought by ma- 
ny the moſt proper Application to the City of London, 
and the beſt Arguments to make them in love with 
Peace, and to extort it from them in whoſe power it 
was to give it. And if the Fleet had applied it ſelf to 
that, and viſited all thoſe Maritime Parts which were 
in Counties well affected, and where ſome places had 
declared for the King (as Scarborough in Tork-ſbire did) 
if it had not been poſſible to have ſet the King at li- 
berty in the Iſle of Wight,or to have reliev'd Colcheſter, 
(both which many Men beliey'd, how unskilfully ſo- 
ever, to be practicable) it would have ſpent the time 
much more advantageouſly and honourably than it did. 
Bur let the ill conſequence be never 10 great, if it 
had proceeded from any corruption, it would proba- 
bly have been diſcover d by the examination and in- 
quiſition that was made; and therefore it may be well 
concluded that there was none. And the truth is, the 
Queen was fo fully poſſefs'd of the purpoſe and the 
power of the Scots to do the King's buſineſs, before the 
Inſurrections in the ſeveral parts in England, and the 
revolt of the Fleet appear'd, that ſhe did not enough 
weigh the good uſe that might have been made of thoſe 
when they did happen, but kept her mind then ſo fixed 
upon Scotland, as the ſole foundation of the King's 
hopes, that ſhe looked upon the benefit of the Fleet's 
returning to their Allegiance, only as an opportunity 
offer d by Providence to tranſport the Prince with ſe- 
curity thither. And her Inſtructions to thoſe ſhe truſted 
about the Prince, were fo poſitive, © That they ſhould 
not give conſent to any thing that might divert or 
delay that Expedition, that, if the Earl of Lauther- 
ale had been arriv'd when the Prince came to the 
Fleet, it would have been immediately engaged to 
ave Tranſported the Prince into Scotland, what other 
conveniences ſoever, preferable to that had offer d 
themſelves. And the very next day after that Lord's 
coming to the Prince in the Downs, his injunctions and 
aviour were ſo imperious for the Prince's preſent 
©parture, that nothing but a direct Mutiny among the 
damen prevented it. His Highneſs's own Ship was 


proſecuted his other Voyage : nor would he at that 
ume have taken Holland, in his way, if there had been 


Srination. This Expedition for Scotland was the more 
brievous to all Men, becauſe it was evident that the 


be applied to that People; whole Affections had been | 


under Sail for Holland, that he might from thence have | 


ay quantity of Proviſion in the Fleet for ſuch a Pere- | 


a... 


Prince himſelf was much more inclined to have purſued 


other occaſions which were offer'd, and only refign'd 
himſelf implicitly to the pleaſure of his Mother, 


T ut preſent ill condition of the Fleet, and the un- 


ſteady Humour of the Common Sea- men was the more 
notorious, and unſeaſonable, by the Earl of Warwick's 
coming with another Fleet from the Parliament upon 
the Coaſt of Holland, within few days after the Prince 
came to the Hague, and Anchoring within view of the 


King's Fleet. And it is probable he would have made 


ſome Hoſtile Attempt upon it, well knowing that many 
Officers and Sea-men were on-Shore, if the States had 
not in the very Inſtant, ſent ſome of their Ships of War 
to preſerve the Peace in their Port. However, ac- 
cording to the Inſolence of his Maſters, and of moſt 
of thoſe imploy d by them, the Earl ſent a Summons 
of a ſtrange Nature to the King's Ships, in which he 
took notice, : That a Fleet of Ships, which were part 
of the Navy Royal of the Kingdom of England, was 


then Riding at Anchor off Helyoet Sluce, and bearing 


*aStandard: That he did therefore by the Parliament's 
* Authority, by which he was conſtituted Lord High 
* Admiral of England, require the Admiral, or Com- 
* mander in chief of that Fleet, to take down the Stan- 
dard; and the Captains and Mariners belonging to 
the Ships, to render themſelves and the Ships to him, 
*as High Admiral of England, and for the ule of the 
*King and Parliament: And he did, by the like Au- 
*thority, offer an indemnity to all thoſe who ſhould 
ce {ubmit to him. 

Ar TER which Summons, though receiv'd by the 
Lord Willoughby, who remain'd on Board the Fleet in 
the Command of Vice-Admiral, with that indignation 
that was due to it, and though it made no impreſſion 
upon the Officers, nor viſibly, at that time, upon the 
Common Men, yet, during the time the Earl conti- 
nued in ſo near a Neighbourhood, he did find means 
by private Inſinuations, and by ſending many of his 


into Converſation with their old Companions ) ſo to 
work upon and corrupt many of the Sea-men, that 
it afterwards appear'd many were debauch'd ; ſome 
whereof' went on Board his Ships, others ſtay'd to do 
more miſchief. But that ill Neighbourhood continued 
not long ; for the Seaſon of the Year, and the Winds 
which uſually rage on that Coaſt in the Month of Sep- 
tember, removed him from that Station, and carried him 
back to the Downs to attend new Orders. 

ALL theſe diſturbances were attended with a worſe, 
which fell out at the ſame time, and that was the ſick- 
neſs of the Prince; who, after {ome days indiſpoſition, 
„ pre to have the {mall Pox; which almoſt diſtracted 
all who were about him, who knew how much de- 
pended upon his precious Life: And therefore the con- 
ſternation was very univerſal whilſt that was thought 
in danger. But, by the goodneſs and mercy of God, he 
recover'd in few days the peril of that diſtemper; and, 
within a Month, was reſtored to ſo perfect Health, that 
he was able to take an account himſelf of his Melan- 
cholick and perplexed Affairs. 

THERE were two points which were chiefly to be 
conſider d, and provided for by the Prince; neither 
of which would bear delay for the conſultation, and re- 
ſolution; the firſt, How to make proviſion to Pay, and 
Victual the Fleet, and to compoſe the Mutinous Spi- 
rits of the Sea- men; who paid no reverence to their 
Officers, inſomuch as, in the ſhort ſtay which the Earl 
of Warwick, had made before Helyoer Sluce, as hath 
been ſaid, many of the Sea-men had gone over to him, 
and the Conſtant Warwick, a Frigat of the belt Account, 
had either voluntarily left the Prince's Fleet, or ſuf- 


fer d it (elf willingly to be taken, and carried away with 
the reſt into England. The other was, What he ſhould 


do with the Fleet, when it was both Payed and Vi- 


 Qtualled. 


TowarDs the firſt, there were ſome Ships brought 
in with the Fleet, laden with ſeveral Merchandize of 
value, that, if they could be fold to the true worth, 
would amount to a Sum ſufficient to pay the Sea-men 
their Wages, and to put in Proviſions enough to ſerve 


four Months; and there were many Merchants from 
| C1 | 


London, 
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London, who were deſirous to buy their own Goods, 
which had been taken from them 5 and others had 
Commiſſions from thence to buy the reſt, But then 
they all knew, that they could not be carried to any 
other Market, but muſt be ſold in the place where they 
were; and therefore they were reſoly'd to have very 
good Penny-worths. And there were many Debts 
claim'd, which the Prince had promiſed, whilſt he was 
in the River, ſhould be paid out of the firſt ny 
that ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of ſuch and ſuc 
Ships: particularly, the Prince bcliev'd that the Coun- 
teſs of Carliſle, who had committed faults enough to the 
King and Queen, had pawn'd her Necklace of Pearls 
for tifteen hundred pounds, which ſhe had totally diſ- 
burſed in ſupplying Officers, and making other Provi- 
ſions for the Expedition of the Earl of Holland (which 
Sym of fifteen hundred pounds the Prince had pro- 
miſed the Lord Piercy her Brother, who was a very im- 
portunate Sollicitor ) ſhould be paid upon the Sale of 
a Ship that was laden with Sugar, and was then con- 
ceiv'd o be worth above ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds. 
Others had the like Engagements upon other Ships; 
ſo that when Money was to be raiſed upon the Sale of 
Merchandize, they who had ſuch Engagements, would 
be themſelves entruſted, or nominate thoſe who ſhould 
be, to make the bargain with Purchaſers, to the end 
that they might be ſure to receive what they claim'd, 
out of the firſt Monies that ſhould be raiſed. By this 
means, double the value was dcliver'd, to fatisfy a debt 
that was not above the half. 

Bur that which was worſe than all this, the Prince 
of Orange advertiſed the Prince, that ſome Queſtions 
had been ſtarted in the States, What they ſhould do, 
if the Parliament of England (which had now a very 
*qreadful name) ſhould ſend over to them to demand 
te the reſtitution of thoſe Merchants Goods, which had 


been unjuſtly taken in the Downs, and in the River 


* of Thames, and had been brought into their Ports, 
* and were offer d to Sale there, againſt the obligation 
* of that Amity which had been obſerv d between the 
*two Nations, during the late War? What Anſwer 
* they ſhould be able to make, or how they could re- 
*fuſe to permit the owners of thoſe Goods to make 
*their Arreſts, and to ſue in their Admiralty for the 
e ſame? Which firſt Proceſs would ſtop the preſent 
* Sale of whatever others pretended a Title to, till the 
* right ſhould be determin d. The Prince of Orange 
ſaid, That ſuch Queſtions uſed not to be ſtarted there 
* without deſign; and therefore adviſed the Prince 
Jo loſe no time in making compleat Sales of all that 
«was to be fold; to the end that they who were en- 
e gaged in the Purchaſe might likewiſe be engaged in 
te the Defence of it. Upon this Ground, as well as the 
others which have been mention'd, haſty bargains were 
made with all who deſir d to buy, and who would not 
buy except they were ſure to be good Gainers by all 
the bargains which they made. Nor could this be 
prevented by the caution or wiſdom of any who were 
upon the place, with no more Authority than they had. 
M. Long, who was Secretary to the Prince, had been 
poſſeſſed of the Office of receiving and paying all Mo- 
nies, whilſt the Prince was in the Fleet, and ſo could 
not well be remov'd from it when he came into Hol- 
land: though he was thought to love Money too well, 
yet no body who loy'd it leſs, would at that time have 
ſubmitted to the imployment, which expoſed him to 
the importunity — inſolence of all neceſſitous Per- 
ſons, when he could ſatisfy none; yet he liked it well 
with all its prejudice, and diſad vantage. 

Ass oo as the Money was raiſed, it was ſent to 
the Fleet to pay the Sea-men ; and the Prince made 
« Journey to the Fleet to ſee, and keep up the Spirits 
of the Sea-men, who were very mutinous, not without 
the infuſions of ſome who did not deſire they ſhould 
be too well June with their Officers, The Lord Mil- 
loughby ſtay d on Board purely out of Duty to the King, 
though he liked neither the place he had, nor the 


People over whom he was to Command, who had, yet 


more reſpect for Him than for any Body elſe. Sr Mil- 
liam Batten likewiſe remain'd with them, not knowing 


well how to refuſe it, though he had too much reaſon | 


to be weary of his Province, the Sea-men having oy, 
tracted an implacable jealouſy and malice again( hi af 
more than they were naturally inclined to. And N 4 
truth is, though there was not any evidence that C 
had any foul practices, he had an impatient deſirety 
make his Peace, and to live in his own Country, 28 if 
terwards he did with the leave of che King; apainſ 
whom he never after took imployment. 

Ins other point to be relolv'd was yet more dit 
ficult, * What ſhould be done with the Fleet, and 880 
*ſhould Command it? and though the Adyertiſemer, 
the Prince of Orange had given his Royal Highneſs of 
the Queſtion ſtarted in the States, concern'd only ch 
Merchants — which were made Prize, yet it — 
very eaſy to diſcern the Logick of that Queſtion wayi4 
extend as well, and be applicd to thoſe of the Royal 
Navy, as to Merchants Ships. And it was evident 
enough, that the United Provinces would not take ub 
on them to determine whether they were in truth the 
Ships of the King, or of the Parliament. And it wa, 
only the differences which were yet kept up in the 
Houſes, which kept them from being United in that 
demand. So that the Prince knew that nothing ys 
more neceſſary than that they ſhould be gone out of 
the Ports of thoſe Provinces, and that the States wid 
it exceedingly. 

WuHrLlsTBamfeld was about the Perſon of the Duke 
of Jork, he had infuſed into him a marvellous deſire 
to be poſſeſſed of the Government of the Fleet: but 
the Duke was convinced with much ado, that it wa; 
neither ſafe for his Highneſs, nor for his Father' Ser. 
vice, that he ſhould be embarked in it: and Banjeld, 
by an eſpecial Command from the King, who had diſ- 
cover'd more of his foul practices than could be known 
to the Prince, was not ſuffer d to come any more near 
the Perſon of the Duke, So he return'd into Englard; 
where he was never called in queſtion for ſtealing the 
Duke away. From this time the Duke, who was not 
yet above fifteen years of Age, was ſo far from deſting 
to be with the Fleet, that, when there was once a Pro- 
poſition, upon occafion of a ſuddain Mutiny amongſt 
the Sea-men, * That he ſhould go to Helvoet Sluce, to 
«appear amongſt them, who profeſſed great Duty to 
his Highneſs, he was ſo offended at it that he yould 
not hear of it; and he had ſtill ſome Servant about him 
who took pains to perſwade him, © That the Council 
te had inclined the Prince to that deſignation, out of 
ce i will to his Highneſs, and that the Ships might de- 
© liver him up to the Parliament. So unpleaſant, and 
uncomfortable a Province had thoſe Perſons, who, be- 
ing of the King's Council, ſerv'd both with great Fide- 
lity ; every Body who was unſatisfied (and no Body 
was ſatisfied) aſperſing them, or ſome of them (tor 
their prejudice was not equal to them all) in ſuch a 
manner as touch'd the honour of the reſt, and molt re- 
fleted upon the King's own Honour and Service. 

PRINCE Rupert had a long deſire to have that Com- 
mand of the Fleet put into his hands; and that deſie, 
though carried with all ſecrecy, had been the caulc of 
ſo many Intrigues, either to inflame the Sea-men, ot 
to cheriſh their froward inclinations, and encreaſe the 
prejudice they had to Batten. The Atturney mention 
this to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſhortly #ter 
his coming to the Hague, as a thing, he thought, that 
Prince might be induced to accept out of his Zeal '0 
the King's Service, if he were invited to it; and ther- 
upon was willing to debate, to what Perſon the Co 
vernment of the Fleet could be committed, when it 
ſhould ſet Sail from that Port, and whither it ſhoulc 80. 
The Chancellor made no other Anſwer to him, than, 
© That it was like to be a charge of much dange!, an 
te hazard; that he muſt not believe that any Body vw! 
te propoſe the undertaking it to Prince Rupert, ot that 
*the Prince would Command him to undertake e 
* and that he thought it neceſſary, that it ſhoulc be 


ce firſt reſoly'd, what the Fleet ſhould do, and whitber 

«jt ſhould go, before a Commander ſhould 

ce pointed over it. av; 
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a what manner the Prince of Wales himſelf was treated 
= him, and that he would not ſuffer the leaſt aſſiſtance 
5 be applied to the Affairs of England, in a conjun- 
whe 
— upon the revolt of the 
Inſurrections in England, and poſſeſſing ſo many places 
of importance on the King's behalf, and when the 
whole Kingdom of Scotland ſeem'd fo united for his 
Majelty's Service, and an Army of thirty thouſand Men 
were Lid to be even 4 20 march; I ſay, after he 
diſcern'd that the Cardina was ſo far from giving any 
countenance, or warmth w their blooming hopes, that 
he left nothing undone towards the deſtroying them, 
but the Impriſoning the Prince; he concluded that ĩt 
was in vain for him to expect any relief for Ireland. And 
therefore he reſolv d, though he had neither Men, nor 
Money, nor Arms, nor Ammunition, all which had been 
very liberally romiſed to tranſport with him, he would 
yet tranſport bis own Perſon, to what evident danger 
ſever he was to expoſe it. Upon the full aſſurance 
the Cardinal had given him of very ſubſtantial aid, he 
had aſſured the Lord Inchiquin, ©* That he would be pre- 
«ſent with him with notable ſupply of Money, Arms, 
and Ammunition, and good Officers, and ſome com- 
«mon Men (which were all in readineſs, if the Mo- 
ncy had been paid to entertain them) and had likewiſe 
ſent ro many, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and 
lid now quietly in the Enemies Quarters, upon the 
Articles which had been formerly granted the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, © That they ſhould expect his ſpeedy 
_— though he had from time to time, ſent Ad- 
vertiſements of the delays and obſtructions he met with 
in the French Court, ſo that he did almoſt deſpair of 
any Aſſiſtance from it, yet the Lord Inchiquin had ad- 
vanced too far to retire; and the Lord Liſle, who had 
been ſufficiently provoked, and contemned by him, was 


into Enoland with full malice, and ſuch informa- 
To (which = not hard for him to be furniſh'd with) 
as would put Cromwell and the Army into ſuch fury, 


that his Friends in the Parliament, who had hitherto 
ſuſtain'd his Credit, would be very hardly able to ſup- 

rt him longer. So that, as he was to expect a ſtorm 
3 thence, ſo he had a very ſharp War to mantain 
againſt the Iriſh, led and commanded by the Pope's 
Nuntio ; which War had been always carried on in 
Munfer with wonderful animoſity, and with ſome cir- 
cumitances of bloodineſs, eſpecially againſt Prieſts, and 
others of the Roman Clergy, that it was very hard to 
bope that thoſe People would live well rogether. And 
indeed the Iriſh were near rooted out of the Province 
of Munſter, though they were powerful enough, and 
ſtrong in all the other Provinces. Hereupon the Lord 
Inchiquin, with all poſſible earneſtneſs, writ to the Lord 
of Ormond, © That, though without any other Aſſiſtance, 
© he would tranſport his own Perſon: by whoſe Coun- 
tenance and Authority he preſumed the Iriſh might be 
divided, and brought to reaſon; and deſir d him, In 
*the mean time, to ſend to ſuch of the Iriſh as had de- 
*pendence upon him, and who, he knew, in their 
*Hearts did not wiſh well to the Nuntio, that they 
*would ſecretly correſpond with Him, and diſpoſe 
their Friends and Dependents to concur in what might 
*4advance the King's Service; to which they did not 
*know that he was inclined, but look'd upon him, as 
*the ſame malicious and irreconcilable Enemy to them, 
das he had always appear d to be to their Religion, 
more than to their Perſons. 

From the time that the Iriſh enter'd into that 


ef tie bloody, and fooliſh Rebellion, they had very different 


1 4 about 
time, 


Affections, Intentions and Deſigns, which were every 

ay improy'd in the carrying on the War. That part 
of them which inhabited the Pale, ſo called from a cir- 
cuit of ground contain'd in it, was originally of Engliſh 
Extraction, ſince the firſt Plantation by the Engliſb ma- 


1 Ages paſt. And though they were degenerated into 


e manners and barbarous Cuſtoms of the Iriſh, and 
vere as ſtupidly tranſported with the higheſt Super- 
ſtition of the Romiſh Religion, yet they had always 
ſteadily adher'd to the Crown, and perform'd the duty 
of good Sujects during all thoſe Rebellions which the 


n very little would probably have done the 
Fleer, upon ſo powerful 


whole Reign of Queen Elizabeth was ſeldom withour. 
And of that temper moſt of the Province of Lemſter 
was: Munſter was the moſt planted with Engliſh of all 
the Provinces of Ireland, ond though there were many 
Noble Men of that Province, who were of the oldeit 
Iriſh Extractions, and of thoſe Families which had been 
Kings of Munſter, yet many of them had intermarried 
with the beſt Engliſh Families ,and fo were better bred, 
and more civilized than the reſt of the old Iriſh, and 
liv'd regularly in Obedience to the Government, and 
by connivance enjoy d the exerciſe of their Religion, 
in which m were very zealous, with freedom and li- 
berty enough, | 

Tux Seat of the old Iriſh, who retain'd the Rites, 
Cuſtoms, Manners, and Ignorance of their Anceſtors, 
without any kind of reformation in either, was the Pro- 
vince of Ulſter ; not the better cultivated by the Neigh- | 
bourhood of the Scots, who were planted upon them 
in great Numbers, with circumſtances of great Rigour. 
Here the Rebellion was firſt contriv'd, cheriſh'd, and 
enter'd upon with that horrid barbarity, by the O Neils, 
the Macguyres, and the Macmaboons; and though it 
quickly ſpread it ſelf, and was entertain'd in the other 
Provinces (many Perſons of Honour and Quality en- 
gaging themſelves by degrees in it for their own ſecu- 
rity, as they pretended, to preſerve themſelves from 
the undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity of the own? M who 
denounced the War againſt all Iriſh equally, if not a- 
gainſt all Roman Catholicks; which kind of mixture 
and confuſion was carefully declin d in all the orders 
and directions ſent to them out of England, but ſo un- 
skilfully purſued by the Juſtices, and Council there, that 
as they found themſelves without any employment or 
truſt, to which they had chearfully offer'd their Ser- 
vice, they concluded, that the Engliſh Iriſh were as much 
in the jealouſy of the State as the other, and ſo reſoly'd 
to prevent the danger by as unwarrantable Courſes as 
the reſt had done) yet, I ſay, they were no ſooner en- 
ter d into the War, which was fo generally embraced, 
but there appear d a m great difference in the tem- 
per and purpoſes of thoſe who proſecuted it. They of 
the more moderate Party, and whoſe main end was to 
obtain liberty for the exerciſe of their Religion, with- 
out any thought of declining their ſubjection to the 
King, or of invading his Prerogative, put themſelves 
under the Command of General Preſton: the other, of 
the fiercer and more ſavage Party, and who never 
meant to return to their Obedience of the Crown of 
England, and look'd upon all the Eſtates which had ever 
been in the poſſeſſion of any of their Anceſtors, though 
forfeited by their Treaſon and Rebellion, as juſtly due 
ro them, and raviſh'd from them by the Tyranny of 
the Crown, march'd under the Conduct of Owen Roz The Chara- 
O Neile; both Generals of the Iriſh Nation; the one 2 2 
deſcended of Engliſb Extraction through many deſcents; o Neile 
the other purely Iriſh, and of the Family of Tyrone ; 47 
both bred in the Wars of Handers, and both eminent ; 
Commanders there, and of perpetual jealouſy of each 
other: the one of the more frank and open Nature; 
the other darker, leſs polite, and the wiſer Man; but 
both of them then in the head of more numerous Ar- 
mies apart, than all the King's power could bring into 
the Field againſt either of them. 

T a1s diſparity in the Temper and Humour of thoſe 
People, firſt diſpoſed thoſe of the moſt moderate to 
deſire a Peace ſhortly after the Rebellion was begun, 
and produced the Ceſſation that was firſt enter'd into, 
and the Peace, which did not ſoon enough enſue upon 
it; and which, upon the matter, did provide only for 
the exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Religion; but 
did that in ſo immoderate and extravagant a manner, 
as made it obnoxious to all the Proteſtants of the King's 
Dominions. | 

Owtn Poe O Neile refuſed to ſubmit to the Con- 
ditions and Articles of that Peace, though tranſacted 
and confirm'd by their Catholick Council at Kilkenny, 
which was the Repreſentative the Iriſþ Nation had 
choſen for the Conduct of all the Counſels for Peace 
and War, and to which they all avowed, and had hi- 
therto paid an entire Obedience. The Pope's Nuntio, 
who about that time game from Rome, and Tranſported 
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himſelf into that Kingdom, applied himſelf ro Owen _ had made a War at Sea with Circumſtancey , 

O Neile, and took that Party into his Protection; and | barbarous; for they had ſeldom given any Qua X 
{o wrought upon their Clergy, generally, that he broke | but the Iriſh, as well Merchants and Paſſengers, * 
that Peace, and proſecuted tho who had made it, with | Mariners, which fell into their Hands, as hath b. ” 
thoſe circumſtances which have been before remem- | ſaid before, were bound back to back and theow een 
ber'd, and which neceſſitated the Lord Lieutenant to | to the Sea; ſo that they could have no inclinatic, * 
quit the Kingdom, and to leave the City of Dublin in | go into a Country whole People had been handled A 
the hands of the Parliament; Lord Inchiquin having | cruelly by them. ” 
likewiſe refuſed to conſent, and ſubmit to that Peace, HERE again appear d another objection againſt th 
and continued to make the War ſharply, and ſucceſs- | Perſon of Prince Rupert, who would never tr ang ; 
fully againſt the Iriſh in the Province of Munſter; where- | be ſubje& ro the Command of the Lord Lieutenant of 

Tve Pope's of he was Preſident. But the Nuntio was no ſooner | that Kingdom: and yet it ſeem'd molt reaſonable * 


552 
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W inveſted in the ſupreme Command of that Nation both | the Ships, whilſt they ſtay d there, might be imploy d 
Iriſh, by Sea and Land, as over a People ſubject to the Pope, | towards the reducing of the other parts, which 5 60 


and of a Dominion belonging to Him, than, being a 
Man of a fantaſtical Humour, and of an imperious and 
proud Nature, he behaved himſelf fo inſolently to- 
wards all (and having brought no Aſſiſtance to them but 
the Pope's Bulls, endeavour'd by new exactions to en- 
rich himſelf) that even the Men of Ulſter were weary 
of him; and they who had been the Inſtruments of the 
former Peace, were not wanting to foment thoſe jea- 
louſies, and diſcontents, which had produced that ap- 
plication to the Queen and Prince at St Germains, and 
che Relolution of lending the Marquis of Ormond thi- 
ther again, both which have been related before. And 
the Marquis now having given the Lord Fe. (who 
had Married his Siſter, and was the moſt powerful Per- 
ſon, and of the greateſt Intereſt in Munſter of all the 
Iriſh) and other of his Friends notice that the Lord 
Inchiquin would ſerve the King, and therefore required 
them to hold ſecret correſpondence with him, and to 
concur with him in what he ſhould deſire for the ad- 
vancement of his Service, they found means to hold 
ſuch intercourſe with him, that, before the Marquis 
of Ormond arriv'd there, againſt all the oppoſition the 
Nuntio could make, a Ceſſation of Arms was conclud- 
ed between the Confederate Catholicks and the Lord 
Inchiquin; and the Nuntio was driven into Waterford ; 
and, upon the matter, Beſieged there by the Catholick 
Tre Marquis Triſh; and the Marquis arriving at the ſame time at 
of Qrmon” Kingſale, and being receiv'd by the Lord Inchiquin 
Kingſale, with all imaginable duty as the King's Lieutenant, 
and the . . 
Fips Nea: the forlorne and contemned Nuntio found it neceſ- 
ris leaves fary to Tranſport himſelf into Italy, leaving the King- 
dom of Ireland under an Excommunication, and Inter- 


in Rebellion: Beſides that there was cauſe to fear th 
the Prince would not live with that Amity towards 
the Marquis of Ormond, as was neceſſary for the pub. 
lick Service. Notwithſtanding all this, when the lj. 
tle Stratagem of having Prince Rupert defired to take 
the Command of the Fleet upon him, did not ſucceed 
Prince Rupert himſelf made the Propoſition to the 2 
Prince to take the Command of it upon him, and to * 
_y it whither his Royal Highneſs would bc pleaſed ” 
to direct. And then the whole matter being debated 
neceſſity made that to be Counſellable, againſt which 
very many reaſonable objections might be made. &$, 
it was refolv'd that Prince Rapert ſhould be Admiral of 
that Fleet, and that it ſhould Sail for Ireland. And 
the Charge, and Expedition appear'd to be the more 
hopeful by the preſence of good Officers, who had 
long Commanded in the Royal Navy: Sr Thy 
Kettleby, whom the Prince made Captain of his own 
Ship the Antelope; St John Mennes, who had the Com- 
mand of the Swallow, a Ship of which he had been 
Captain many years before; and Colonel Richard Hell- 
ing, who was made Captain of the Conſtant Reformation: 
all worthy and faithful Men to the King's Service, of 
long Experience in the Service at Sea, and well knoun 
and lov'd by the Sea-men. With theſe Officers, and 
ſome other Gentlemen, who were willing to ſpend 
their time in that Service, Prince Rupert went to Hel- 
voet Sluce, where the Ships lay, and ſeem'd to be te- 
ceiy'd by the Fleet with great joy. They all beſtirrd 
themſelves in their ſeveral places to get the Ships ready 
for Sea, and all thoſe Proviſions which were necel- 


Ireland, ſary, in making whereof there had not diligence enough 


dict, as an Apoſtate Nation; and all the Province of 
Munſter (in which there are many excellent Ports) be- 
came immediately and entirely under the King's Obe- 
dience. Ail which being well known to the Prince, 
and the Council, it was eaſily concluded, © That it 
© was the beſt, if not the only place the Fleet could 
ce repair to; though the danger in Conducting it thi- 
ther was viſible enough; and therefore they were 
glad that Prince Rupert had made that advance towards 
the Command of it, and well fatished with the wari- 
nels of the Anſwer the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave to the Atturney Herbert. 

| THERE Was in truth no Body in view to whom the 
Charge of the Fleet could be committed but Prince 
Rupert: for it was well known that the Lord Willoughby, 
beſides his being without much Experience of the Seca, 
was weary of it, and would by no means continue 
tliere; and the Sea-men were too much broke looſe 
from all kind of Order, to be reduced by a Commander 
of an Ordinary Rank. It was as true, that Prince 
Rupert, at that time, was generally very ungracious in 
England, having the misfortune not to be much be- 
lov'd by the King's Party, and hated by the Parlia- 
ment. This was an exception that was foreſeen : there 
was no other choice of a place to which the Fleet 
muſt be carried, but Munſter; and the paſſage thither 
could not but be full of danger, in reſpe& that the 
Parliament was without queſtion Maſter of the Sea (al- 
though the Iſland of Silly being then under the King's 
Authority, and Sr John Greenvil being the Governour 
thereof, made that paſſage ſomething the more ſecure) 
therefore this purpoſe was to be conccaled as the laſt 
ſecret; there being great danger that the Sea-men {| 
would rather carry all the Ships back again to the | 


Parliament, than into Ireland; againſt which People 


been uſed. 
Wk they took a ſtri& Survey of the Ships, the 
Carpenters were all of opinion, That the Conyertine, 
*a Ship of the ſecond Rank, that carried ſeventy 
* Guns, was too old and decay'd to be now ſet out in 
*a Winter Voyage, and in 1 rough Seas, and that 
*when a great deal of Money ſhould be laid out to 
mend her, ſhe would not be ſerviceable or ſafe, And it 
did appear, that when the Officers of the Nayy had 
fitted her out at the beginning of the Summer, they 
had declared, That, when ſhe came in again, ſhe 
e would not be fit for more uſe, but muſt be lay d up- 
on the Stocks. Whereupon the Ship was brought into 
Helvoet Sluce, upon the next Spring Tyde, and exami. 
ned by the beſt Dutch Carpenters and Surveyors; and 
all being of the ſame mind, information was ſent by 
Prince Rupert to the Prince of the whole, who there- 
upon gave direction for the Sale of the Ordnance, and 
whatſoever elſe would yield Money: all which was 
applied to the Victualling, and ſetting out the relt, 
without which no means could have been found to 
have done it; ſo much ill husbandry had been uſed, 
and ſo much direct cheating in the managing all the 
Money that had been raiſed upon the Prizes. 
PRINCE Rupert end all the time at Helv! 
Sluce, till all was ready to fer Sail, and had, with not- 
able Vigour and Succeſs, ſuppreſſed two or three Mu- 
tinies, in one of which he had been compell d to throw 
two or three Sea-men over- board by the ſtrength 9 
his own Arms. All ſubordinate Officers were appoint? 
ed, Commiſſioners for the Sale of all Prize Goods, an 
Ships that ſhould be taken, Treaſurers, and Paymalters 
for ifluing and paying and receiving all Monies; ® 
an eſtabliſhment for the whole too regular and ſtrict ic 


be obſerv'd; and though all Perſons imploy'd were We 
known, 
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known, and approv'd by Prince Rupert, and moſt of 
them nominated by himſelf, yer he thought it fit after 
to change that conſtitution, and by degrees brought 
the whole receipts, and iſſues under his own Manage- 
ment, and ſole Government. When all was ready, he 
came to the Hague, to take leave of the Prince, and re- 
turn d, and about the beginning of December he ſet Sail 
for Ireland, met with good Prizes in the way, and ar- 
iy'd ſafely at Kingſale : nor had he been long gone out 
of Holland, when the Prince had a ſhrewd Evidence how 
anſecure a long abode would have been there, by ſome 
parliament Ships coming into that Road, and ſending 
their Men on Shore, who at noon day burnt the Con- 
yertine within the very Town ol Helyoet Sluce, nor did 
the States make any expoſtulation, or do any juſtice 
for the Affront offer d to themſelves, and their Govern- 
ent. 

1 this calamitous State of Affairs there ſeem'd to 
be no hope left, but that by Treaty the King might yet 
be reſtored to ſuch a condition, that there might be 
thole Roots left in the Crown, from whence its former 
Power, and Prerogative might ſprout out hercafter, 
and flouriſh. The Commiſſioners for the Treaty arriv'd 
in the Iſle of Wight upon the fifteenth day of September, 
whilſt Cromwell yet remain'd in his Northern Progreſs, 
and his Army divided into ſeveral parts for the finiſh- 
ing his Conqueſt ; which was the reaſon that all they 
who wiſhed ill to the Treaty, and that it might prove 
ineffectual, had uſed and interpoſed all the delays they 
could, that he might return before it begun, as they 
who wiſhed it might ſucceed well, were as ſollicitous, 
that it might be concluded before that time ; which 
made them the leſs to inſiſt upon many particulars both 
in the Propoſitions, and the Inſtructions, which they 
hoped 2 be more capable of remedies in the Trea- 
ty than beforc it, 

"Tux y ſtayed three days in the Iſland before the 
Treaty begun, which was time little enough to prepare 
the Houle for the King's reception at Newport, and ad- 
juſting many circumſtances of the Treaty. In that time 
they waited ſeveral times on the King, with great ſhew 
of outward duty and reſpect; and though none of them 
durſt adventure to fee the King in private, they Com- 
municated freely with ſome of thoſe Lords, and others, 
who, with the Parliament's leave, were come to attend 
the King during the time of the Treaty. And ſo they 
found means to advertiſe his Majeſty of many parti- 
culars, which they thought neceſſary for him to know 
which made different impreſſions upon him, as the in- 
formation proceeded from Perſons aan or worſe af- 
fected to him. And many of thoſe who had liberty 
a attend, were competent Conſiderers of the truth of 
what they ſaid. | 

Tur Such is, there were amongſt the Commiſſioners 
many who had been carried with the violence of the 
ſtream, and would be glad of thoſe Conceſſions which 
the King would very chearfully have granted; an Act 
of Indemnity and Oblivion being what they were prin- 
Cipally concern'd in. And of all the reſt, who were 
more paſſionate for the Militia, and againſt the Church, 
there was no Man, except S* Harry Vane, who did not 
deſire that a Peace might be eſtabliſhed by that Treaty. 
For as all the other Lords defir'd, in their own Na- 
tures and Aﬀections, no more than that their Tran{- 
greſſions might never more be called ro remembrance 
ſo the Lord Say himſelf (who was as proud of his Qua- 
lity, and of being diſtinguiſhed from other Men by his 
Title, as any Man alive) well foreſaw what would be- 
come of his Peerage, if the Treaty proved ineffectual, 
and the Army ſhould make their own model of the 
Government they would ſubmit to (as undoubtedly 
they reſoly d ſnortly to do) and therefore he did all he 
could to work upon the King to yield to what was pro- 
poſed to him, and, afterwards, upon the Parliament, 
to be content with what his Majeſty had yielded. But 
the advice they all gave, of what inclinations or affe- 
e ſoever they were, was the ſame, That his Ma- 

Jelty ſhould, forthwith, and without delaying it to 
che expiration of the Term aſlign'd by the Parliament 
8 the Treaty ( which was forty days) yield to the 

ull demands which were made in the Propoſitions, | 


, 


| 


Their only Argument was, That if he did not, or 
not do it quickly, the Army would proceed their own 
**way; and had enough led that they would de- 
** pole the King, change the Government, and ſettle a 
*Republick by their own Rules and Invention. And 
this Advertiſement was as well belicv'd by thoſe of the 
King's own Party, as by the Commiſſioners themſelves. 

BEFORE the Treaty begun, the Commiſſioners made 
it known to the King © That they could not admit that 
any Perſon ſhould be preſent in the Room where the 
** Treaty ſhould be in Debate: that they were Com- 
e milſioners ſent from the Parliament to treat with his 
** Majeſty, and with Him alone; and that they might 
not permit any particular and private Perſons to op- 
pole, or confer with them upon the demands of the 
Parliament. So that albeit the Parliament had given 
leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, and other Divines, and to 
many Lawyers of eminency to wait on his Majeſty, 
upon his deſire, that they might inſtru& and inform 
him in all difficult caſes which related to Religion or 
the Law of the Land, they were like to be of little uſe 


to him now they were come, if _ might not be pre- 


lent at the Debate, and offer ſuch advice to his Ma- 
jeſty, as upon emergent occaſions he ſhould ſtand in 
need of, or require from them. At laſt they were con- 
tented, and his Majeſty was obliged to be contented 
too, that they might ſtand behind a Curtain, and hear 
all that was faid, and when any ſuch difficulty occur'd 
as would require conſultation, his Majelty might retire 
to his Chanbee, and call thoſe to him, with whom he 


would adviſe, to attend him, and might then return 


again into the Room for the Treaty, and declare his 
own Reſolution, This was the unequal and unrea- 
ſonable Preliminary and Condition, to which the King 
was compelled to 1 before the Treaty could be- 
gin. 

Tu who had not ſeen the King in a Years time 
(for it was little leſs from the time that he had left 
Hampton Court) found his Countenance extreamly al- 
ter d. From the time that his own Servants had been 
taken from him, he would never ſuffer his hair to be 
cut, nor cared to have any new Cloaths ; fo that his 
aſpe& and appearance was very different from what it 
had uſed to be: otherwiſe, his health was good, and 
he was much more chearful in his diſcourſes towards 
all Men than could have been imagined, after ſuch mor- 
tification of all kinds. He was not at all dejected in 
his Spirits, but carried himſelf with the ſame Majeſty 
he had uſed to do. His hair was all gray, which 
making all others very fad, made it thought thar he 
had ſorrow in his countenance, which appear'd only by 
that ſhadow. 

Uron Monday the 18 of September, the Treaty be- 
gun, and the Commiſſioners preſented their Commiſ- 
on to his Majeſty, to treat with him perſonally, upon 
the Propoſitions preſented formerly at Hampton Court, 
concerning the Kingdom of England and Ireland only, 
and upon ſuch Propoſitions as ſhould be offer'd either 
by his Majeſty, or the two Houſes of Parliament, ac- 
cording to their Inſtructions, &c. Though the King 
knew very well, that Cromwell had ſo totally ſubdued 
Scotland, that he had not left any Man there in the 
leaſt Authority or Power, who did ſo much as pretend 
to wiſh well to him, and that, in truth, Cromwell had as 


much the Command there as Argyle himſelf had, who 


was but his Creature, yet either to recover their broken 
Spirits, or to manifeſt his own Royal Compaſſion for 
them, he told the Commiſſioners, That, when the 
« Propoſitions had been deliver'd to him at Hampton 
ce Court, the Scotiſh Intereſt was fo involved in them, 
ce that it could be hardly ſeparable from that of Eng- 
« and: that it concern'd him, as King of both King- 
te doms, to be juſt and equal between both; and that 
ce though they had no Authority to treat for any thing 
ce but what related to England, yet He, who was to pro- 
ce vide for the Publick Peace which could hardly be 
© provided for, except the Scots were comprehended in 
ce this Treaty) did deſire, that they would ſend to the 
ce two Houſes of Parliament, to give a Paſs for one of 
cc his Servants to go into Scotland, to invite the Council 
ce there to {end ſome Body authoriſed by that King- 
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in a matter of that Importance, which contain'd a new 


His Majeſty's 
Aniſwer IL 
it. 


0 ꝗdom, who might treat with the Commiſſioners of Par- 
iament: and to that purpoſe his Majeſty deliver 'd 
them a Paper in writing to be ſent by them to the Par- 
liament, telling them at the ſame time, © That it was 
e never his deſire or meaning, that they ſhould meddle 
ein the Government of England, but only ſhould treat 
* concerning the Peace, to the end that that might 
«be durable. But the Commiſſioners alledged, © That 
« jt was not in Their power to receive and tranſmit 
te that, or any other Paper, to the Parliament, that re- 
ce ferrd to that Kingdom, and they belought him to 
te give them leave, as an evidence of their Duty, to in- 
« form him what ill conſequence the tranſmiſſion of 
© that Paper at that time might be to the Treaty it ſelf. 
Whereupon he declin'd ſending it by a Meſſenger of 
his own for the preſent ( which he intended to have 
done) being unwilling to give any occaſion of diſpute 
or jcalouly ſo _ and believing that after he ſhould 
have gotten a good underſtanding with the two Houſes, 
in what was of immediate concernment to England, he 
ſhould more effectually tran{mir that, or any other Pa- 
per, for the more caly compoſing the affairs of Scotland. 

Tu they preſented their firſt propoſition to his 
Majeſty; * That he would revoke all Declarations, and 
« Commillions granted heretofore by him againtt the 
« Parliament. Whereupon his Majeſty defired, © That 
ehe might ſee all the Propoſitions, they had to make 
ce to him, together; that he might the better conſider 
te what ſatisfaction he could give them upon the whole: 
which they would not yieid to without much impor- 
tunity, and at laſt deliver'd them with reluctancy, as 
a thing they were not ſure they ought to do. And 
though their Commiſſion referr'd to Inſtructions, and 
his Majeſty deſired that he might have a view of thoſe, 
they peremptorily refuſed to let him have a fight of 
them; and only told him, © That they were directed 
« by their Inſtructions, firſt to treat upon the Propo- 
<« fjtion they had already preſented to him, concerning 
«the revocation of the Declarations, &c. and in the 
e next place, of the Church, then of the Militia, and 
« fourthly of Ireland, and afterwards of the reſt of the 
«Propoſitions in order; and they declared likewile, 
te that by their Inſtructions, they were not to enter 
* upon any new Propoſitions, before they ſhould have 
*receiv'd his Majeſty's final Anſwer to what was firſt 
© propoſed. 

HExEvroN the King demanded of them, Whe- 
*ther they had power and authority to recede from 
«any particular contained in their Propoſitions, or to 
* conſent to any alterations, if his Majeſty ſhould give 
ce them good reaſon ſo to do? To which they Anſwer'd 
very Magiſterially, * That they were ready to Debate, 
*to ſhew how reaſonable their deſires were, and that 
*there could be no reaſon why they ſhould alter or re- 
* cede from them; but if his Majelty did ſatisfy them, 
*they ſhould do therein as they were warranted by 
«their Inſtructions. Thele limitations and reſtrictions 


frame of Government, and an alteration of all Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, almoſt damped and ſtifled 
all the hope his Majeſty had entertain d of good from 
this Treaty. However, he reſolv'd to try if conſenting 
ro the ſubſtantial part of any Propoſition would give 
them ſatisfaction; and fo, without taking notice of the 
Preamble of that Propoſition, which they had deliver'd 
to him, he declared in writing, which he deliver'd to 
them, That he was willing to grant the Body of their 
* Propoſition, that was to recall all Declarations, &c. 
Bur they immediately return'd another Paper to him, 
in which they ſaid, His Majeſty had left unanſwer'd 
*the moſt eſſential part of their N repeating 
the words in the Preamble, which recited, © That the 
*rwo Houſes of Parliament had been neceſſitated to 
* enter into a War in their juſt and lawful defence; 
*and that the Kingdom of England had enter'd into 
ca ſolemn League and Covenant to proſecute the ſame ; 
*and fo juſtifying all that had been done, &c. To all 
which they very vehemently preſſed © His Majeſty's 
ce approbation and conſent, as the moſt neceſſary foun- 
* dation of a laſting Peace, and the indiſpenſable ex- 


| *turney General of that Kingdom, who was then of 


te pectation of the two Houſes and of the whole King- 


„dom; and that the two Houſes, and the Kingdom 
*could not decline this particular demand, without 
*which they could not believe themſelves to be in an 
* ſecurity ; ſince, by the Letter of the Law, they who 
© had adhered to the Parliament, might ſeem guilty of 
* railing War againſt the King, and ſo to be guilty of 
* High Treaſon by the Statute of the 25 year of Kin 
* Edward the third: whereas by the Conſtruction 2 
Equity thereof they were juſtified; and therefore 
e that the conſenting to this Preamble was ſo eſlen. 
ce tial, that without it the Parliament would be thought 
* guilty; which they hoped his Majeſty did not detire 
it ſhould. And that this might make the deeper im- 
preſhon upon him, the Lord Say, in the Debate of it 
twice 1 with more paſſion than was natural to 
his Conſtitution, © That he did tremble to think how 
*ſ{ad the conſequence would be, if what they now 
te preſſed ſhould be denied. And others faid, «Th; 
*1jt was no more than his Majeſty had heretofore 
„granted in the Act of Indemnity that he had paſſed 
© in Scotland; and if he ſhould now refule to do it in 
England, there would be a ſpeedy end put to the 
* Treaty, without entring upon any of the other Pro- 
* poſitions. The King was ſo much perplexed, and of. 
fended with this haughty way of reaſoning, that he told 
thoſe with whom he conſulted, and writ the ſame to 
the Prince his Son, © That the long reſtraint he had 
«endured in the Caſtle of Carisbrooke, was not a greater 
* Evidence of the Captivity of his Perſon, nor was he 
* more ſenſible of it, than this was of the Captivity of 
* his Mind, by his being forced to decline thoſe An- 
*{wers and Arguments which were proper to the {up- 
" pou of his Cauſe, and which muſt have brought 
ce bluſhes over the Faces of the Commiſſioners, and to 
* frame others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer d to 
Men in that condition from him who was to receive, 
ce and not give conditions. 

HO w EVER, this Propoſition was of fo horrid and Bh 
monſtrous a Nature, ſo contrary to the known truth, j* 
and ſo deſtructive to Juſtice and Government, that it . 
{ſeem'd to naturalize Rebellion, and to make it current 
in the Kingdom to all Poſterity, that his Majeſty could 
not forbear to tell them, That no Act of Parliament 
*could make that to be true which was notorioully 
*known to be falſe; that this Treaty mult be the foun- 
*dation of the future Peace and Security, and what 
*was herein provided for both could never be called 
«in queſtion; that he was moſt willing, that it ſhovi 
te be made very penal to every Man to reproach another 
© for any thing he had done during the late Troubles, 
* upon what Provocation ſoever. He put them in mind, 
ce That it was well known to ſome of them, that the 
Act of Indemnity in Scotland was paſſed when his Ma- 
©*;jelty was not there, nor any Commiſſioner appointed 
*by him; that it was prepared, and drawn by his At- 


*rhe Party that was againſt his Majeſty ; and there- 
«fore it was no wonder that he called thoſe of his own 
e fide, Loyal Subjects, and good Chriſtians, in the Pre- 
* amble of that Act; which was never ſeen by bis Wie- 
ce jeſty, though it was confirm'd indeed, with the other 
©ARs which had paſſed in that diſorderly time, by his 
* Majeſty upon the concluſion of the Peace, and theiſ 
© return to their Obedience; and that, when that ſhou 
ce be the caſe here, he would give them all the appel- 
* lations they ſhould defire, and as unqueſtionable le· 
*curiry as they could wiſh. To all which they made 
no other reply, and that unanimouſly, © But that the} 
could not believe themſelves ſecure, if that Preamble 
ewas not entirely conſented to. 

T #18 refractory obſtinate adherence of the Com- 
miſſioners to their own Will, without any ſhadow 4 
reaſon, prevailed nothing upon the King; inſomuc 
as he was inclined to run the hazard of the preſent 
diflolution of the Treaty, and to undergo all the | 
conveniences and miſchiefs which probably mie he 
tend it, rather than to ſacrifice his Honour, a! 1 he 
22 of his Cauſe to their inſolent demand, 3 a 
lad enter'd into a ſerious deliberation with thoſe 12 
ſons who were about him, of whoſe affections to 
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Aanding of moſt of them he had a very juſt eſteem. 
1 all repreſented to him, from the Coankireice they 
had with {uch of the Commiſſioners, who, they were 
confident, ſpoke to them as they thought and beliey'd, 
«That if there were no expedient found out to give 
« more ſatisfaction upon this firſt Propoſition, than his 
« Majeſty had yet offer d, aſſoon as the Commiſſioners 
« ſhould give account of it to the two Houſes, they 
« would be preſently recall'd; and the 3 be at 
aan end: And then it would be univerſally declar'd 
« nd believ d, how untrue {oever the aſſertion was, that 
«the King refuſed to ſecure the Parliament, and all 
« ho had adher'd to them, from a Proſecution by 
«Law; upon which they thought it to no purpoſe to 
« proceed farther in the Treaty: whereas if his Ma- 
« ;eſty had condeſcended to them in that particular, 
« which cor.cern'd the Lives and Fortunes of their whole 
« Party in the Kingdom, they would have given him 
«ch ſatisfaction in all other particulars, as a full and 
« happy Peace mult have en{ucd. 

Tu the Lawyers inform'd him, © That his giving 
« way to a recital in a new Law, which was not a De- 
« claratory Law of what the Law was formerly in be- 
« ing, concerning the buſineſs in queſtion, and only in 
«, Preamble to a Law for recalling Declarations, &c. 
did not make their Actions lawful, if they were not 
« {> before; nor did it take away from thoſe who had 
« adher'd to him, any defence or benefit the former 
Laws had given to them; nor would his Party be in 
« , worſe condition than they had always been: for his 
«\ajelty had always offer d in all his Declarations ,. 
«hat they who follow'd him, and who were by them 
« called Delinquents, ſhould, at all times, ſubmit to a 
Trial by the Laws of the Land, and if they ſhould 
« be found guilty of any Crime, they ſhould not be pro- 
*rected by him. And it was evident, by their not pro- 
«ſecuting any one, ſince they were fallen into their 
« hands, in any legal way, that they do not think their 
*Tranſgreſfions can be puniſh'd by Law. 

Uron theſe reaſons, and the joynt advice and im- 

rtunity of all about him, as well the Divines as the 
penn, the King firſt deliver'd a —— in writing to 
the Commiſſioners, in which he declar'd, That no- 
«thing that ſhould be put in writing concerning any 
«Propoſition, or part of any Propoſition ſhould be 
os binding, prejudicial, or made ule of if the 3 
te ſnould break off without effect: and the Commil- 
ſioners preſented another Paper in writing, in which 
they fally conſented to that Declaration in the very 
terms of the ſaid Declaration. Thereupon the King 
conſented to pals the firſt Propoſition, with the Pre- 
amble to it, albeit, he faid, © That he well foreſaw the 
© aſperſions it would expoſe him to; yet he hoped his 
good Subjects would confeſs that it was but a part of 
te the price he had paid for their benefit, and the Peace 
* of his Dominions. 

Tus firſt Propoſition being thus conſented to as 
they could wiſh, they deliver'd their ſecond concerning 


Win Religion and the Church; which comprehended, © The 


c, 


(c 


utter aboliſning Epiſcopacy, and all juriſdiction exer- 
ciſed by Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Dcans and Chapters, 
V and alienating their Lands, which ſhould be ſold to 
*the uſe and benefit of the Commonwealth ; the Co- 
venant, which was preſented to his Majeſty to take 
© himſelf, and to impoſe upon all others: The Com- 
mon- Prayer, and Publick Liturgy of the Church to 
be aboliſh'd, and taken away; and that the Reforma- 
t tion of Religion according to the Covenant, in ſuch 
„manner as both Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after 
conſultation with Divines ſhould be ſettled by Act of 
* Parliament: which, the King told them,“ Exceeded 
*the Implicit Faith of the Church of Rome; which ra- 
cher obliges her Proſelytes to what ſne Does hold, 
chan to what ſhe ſhall, It required © The eſtabliſh- 
ing the Presbyterian Government, the Directory, the 
Articles of Chriſtian Religion (a Body whereof they 
preſented) e The ſuppreſſing Innovations in Churches; 
for the better advancement of Preaching, the obler- 
ation of the Lord's day, a Bill againſt Pluralities and 
\ Non-reſidency ; ſeveral Acts againſt Papiſts; and the 
taking and impoſing the Covenant. | 


Tus pregnant Propoſition, containing ſo many 
monſtrous particulars, ſufficiently warn'd his Majeſty, 
how impoſſible it would be to give them ſatisfaction in 
all; and therefore having, by conſenting to the entire 
firſt Propoſition, put ir out of their power to break off 
the Treaty, and to tell the People, © That the King, 

Vat the entrance into it, had denied to give them any 
*ſecurity for their Lives and Fortunes, he thought it 

now fit to offer to the Commiſſioners a Propoſition of Tye King | 
his own, that both the Parliament, and the People, — 2 
might clearly diſcern how much of his own Right and 2 
Dignity he would Sacrifice for their Peace; and which, — 
he thought, might prevent the deſigns of thoſe who 2 — to 
might endeayour, upon one ſingle Propoſition, or part 4,4 the 
of a Propoſition, to break the Treaty. ND 

H 15s own Propoſition contained, in very few words, 
but three Particulars: I. That he might enjoy his Li- 
*berty: II. That his Revenue might be reſtored to 
*him: III. That an Act of Oblivion might paſs : Which, 
he very well knew, would be moſt grateful to thoſe who 
{cem'd to value it leaſt, as it would exempt his own 
Friends from any illegal, and unjuſt vexations. 

Tur Commiſſioners abſolutely refuſed to ſend it to 
the Houſes, though they had no Authority to Anſwer 
it themſelves. They ſaid, It rather contain'd an An- 

«{wer to all their Propoſitions, than was a ſingle Pro- 

** poſition of his own; and that the ſole end of making 

bit, was to cajole the People; which, the King told 

them, © Better became Him to do than any Body elſe, 

But when they peremptorily refuſed to tranſmit it to 

the Houles, the King ſent an Expreſs of his own to de- The Kine 
liver it; which being done, after ſome days delibera- 83 
tion, the Houſes return no other Anſwer to the King, . 
* Than that his Propoſition was not ſatisfactory. In 4 3 
the mean time the Commiſſioners preſs d for his Anſwer 1. 
to the firſt part of their Propoſition, for the aboliſhing 

of Biſhops. It would be very tedious and unneceſſary 

to ſet down at large the Diſpute, and Arguments which 

were uſed on both ſides upon this Subject. The Com- 
miſſioners, who would not ſuffer any of the King's Ser- 

vants to be ſo much as preſent when any thing of the 

Treaty was agitated, thought fit now to let looſe their 

own Clergy upon the King; who was much better verſed 

in the Argument than they were. 

T rar which they urged moſt, was the common Al- Their Mins- 

legations © That Biſhop and Presbyter in the Scripture 2, 
Language ſignified one and the fame thing: That, if King abour 
*the Apoſtles exerciſed a larger juriſdiction, it had “ b. 
te been granted to them as Apoſtles, and concern'd not 
ce their Succeſſors, to whom no ſuch Authority had been 
ce granted, nor any Superiority over other Presbyters, 
«who were of the fame Function with them. Then 
they inveigh'd vehemently againſt © Lords Biſhops ; 
ce their Pride, and Luſtre; and they all behaved them- 
ſelves with that rudeneſs, as if they meant to be no 
longer ſubject to a King, no more than to a Biſkop, 
And two of them very plainly and fiercely told the King, 
ce That if he did not conſent to the utter aboliſhing of 
ce Epiſcopacy, he would be damn'd ; with which his 
Majeſty was not moy'd. The Men, Fenkins, and Spur- 
ſftow, liv'd after the return of King Charles the Second, 
and, according to the modeſty of that race of People, 
came to kiſs his Majelty's hand, and continued the ſame 
Zeal in all Seditious Attempts. 

Tus King preſs'd them with thoſe Texts of Scri- 
pture which have bcen conſtantly urged by thoſe who 
maintain the Fus Divinum of Biſhops, the Authority 
of the Fathers, and the Government of all Chriſtian 
Churches for fifteen hundred years, and particularly 
of the Church of England, before and ſince the Refor- 
mation, by conſtant and uniform practice and uſage; 
which could not but be by themſelves acknowledged 
to have been by Biſhops. The Commithoners relies d 
their ill manner'd Clergy, and urged, That whatſo- 
cc yer was not of Divine Inſtitution might very lawfully 
ce he alter'd; for if it had its Original from Men, it 
ee might by Men be changed, or reverſed : That Epiſco- 
© pacy as it was eſtabliſh'd in the Church by the Laws 
«of England, was not that Epiſcopacy that was men- 
<rjon'd or preſcribed in Scripture; and therefore the 
Laus, which ſupported it, might be juſtly taken away; 
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* which, they ſaid, was the reaſon that had induced 
te many Men who were not Enemies to Epilcopacy, to 
« take the Covenant; which obliged them to take the 
e preſent Hierarchy away. : 

Ix a word they urged, © The practice of other Re- 
ce fyrm'd Churches, and that his Majelty inſiſting upon 
te the preſcrvation of Epitcopacy, as ellentially necelſ- 
* ſary, was to reproach and condemn Them. To which 
he Anſwer'd, © That both Calvin and Beza, and molt 
«[ earned Men of the Reform'd Churches, had ap- 
6 prov'd, and commended the Epiſcopal Government 
ein England; and many of them had bewailed them- 
« ſelves, that they were not permitted to retain that 
Government. 

BEST Es all their Arguments in publick, which his 
Majeſty with wonderful acuteneſs fully Anſwer'd, and 
deliver'd his Auſwers in writing to them (which none 
of them ever after undertook to reply unto) they found 
means in private to adyertite the King, that is, ſuch of 
them who were known to with well to him, That they 
«were of his Majclty's judgment with reference to the 
« Government, which they hoped might yet be pre- 
«<jery'd, but not by the method his Majeſty purſued: 
* that all the reaſonable hope of preſerving the Crown, 
«was in dividing the Parliament from the Army; which 
«could be only done by his giving fatisfaction in what 
«ur demanded with reference to the Church; which 
ce οld unite the Parliament in it ſelf, ſome few Perſons 
* excepted, and the City to the Parliament; where the 
« Presbytcrians were molt powerful; and this being 
c done, the Parliament would immediately have power 
*to reform their Army; and to disband thoſe who 
«could not be rcform'd: That then the King would 


ebe remov d to London, to perfect that by his own pre- 
te {ence in Parliament, which ſhould be prepared by this 


The King's 
Conceſſion⸗ 
on this point, 


The third 
Fropoſition 
concerning 
#he Militia, 


Treaty; and then the wording thoſe Bills, and the 
*© formality of palſing them, would give opportunity for 
% many alterations; which being now attempted, would 
* deltroy all, and reconcile the Parliament to the Ar- 
te my; which would deſtroy the King: But then, what 
«the King urged as matter of Conſcience in himſelf 
ce would find reſpect, reverence, and concurrence, No 
doubt they who did make theſe Inſinuations, did in 
truth believe themſelves; and did think, as well as 
wiſh, that the ſequel would be {uch as they foretold. 
But that which had more Authority with the King, and 
which no body about him could put him in mind of, 
becauſe none of them had been privy to it, was the re- 
membrance of what he had promiſed concerning the 
Church to the Scots, in the Engagement at the Iſle of 
IVight; which he could not bur conclude was well 
known to many of the Presbyterians in England: and 
he thought that whatever he had promiſed to do then, 
upon the barc pope and probability of raiſing an Army, 
he might reaſonably now offer when that Army was de- 
{troy'd, and no hope left of raifing another. And there- 
upon he did, with much reluctancy, offer the ſame he 
had then promiſed to do; which was, © To ſuſpend 
« Epiſcopacy for three years, and then upon — 
cet ion with Divines, amongſt which he would nominate 
e twenty to be preſent, and to conſult with them, ſuch 
*a Government of the Church as ſhould be agreed up- 
© on might be eltabliſh'd: That he would not force any 
* Man to take the Covenant, and would have the Pri- 
© vilege of his own Chapel to uſe the Common-Prayer, 
ce and obſerve the ſame Worſhip he had uſed to do; 
ce and that all Perſons, who deſir d it, might have liber- 
ty to take the Covenant, and to uſe the Directory; in 
fine, he conſented to all that he had offer'd in that 
Engagement with reference to the Government of the 
Church; and likewiſc, © That Money ſhould be raiſed 
*upon the ſale of the Church Lands, and only the old 
Rent ſhould be reſerv'd to the juſt owners and their 
Succeſſors. Theſe, with ſome other conceſſions of lels 
importance, which related to other Branches of the 
ſame Propoſition, magna inter ſuſpiria, he deliver'd to 
the Commiſſioners as his final Anſwer ; which the Major 
part of them, did then believe would have preſery'd 
his Majelty from farther importunity and vexation in 
that particular, 

Tue next Propoſition was concerning the Militia ; 


which was their Darling; and diltinguiſh'd the 5. 
from the Engliſh Presbyterians; the former neye; te. 
firing to invade that unqueſtionable Prerogatiye of - 
Crown; the latter being in truth as fond of it (and : 
refractory without it) as of Presbytery it ſelf; and ; : 
that particular concurr'd even with Cromwell,and 1 
little doubt of ſubduing him by it in a ſhort time 15 
this demand they exerciſed their uſual modeſty * 
to abridge the ſubſtance of it in few words, they 
quir'd **A power to keep up the preſent Army, and ;, 
*raiſe what other Armies hey plealed for the future. 
* which gave them Authority over the Perſons of al 
Subjects, of what degree or quality focyer, Second. 
ly, a power to raiſe Money for the uſe and main. 
*tenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a manner, ang |, 
*ſuch ways and means, as they ſhould think nt. Ar 
hereby they had had the diſpoſal of the Eſtate and 
Fortunes of all Men without reſtraint, or limitation 
Thirdly, All Forces by Land and Sea to be managed 
and diſpoſed as © They ſhould think fit, and not ks. 
wife. All this modeſt Power and Authority * 1,6 
*be granted to the Lords and Commons for twenr 
*ycars, And, as if this had not been enough, they 0 
quired farther, © That in all Caſes, when the Lord, 
*and Commons ſhall declare the Safety of the Kins. 
dom to be concern d, unleſs the King give his Royal 
* Aflent to ſuch a Bill as ſhall be tender'd to him jy; 
*raifting Moncy, the Bill ſhall have the force of an a+ 
*of Parliament, as if he had given his Royal Aſſent. 
THrexs were other particulars included, of pover 
to the City of London over the Militia, and for the 
Tower of London, of no importance to the King, if hc 
once diſpoſed, and granted the other as was required, 
nor need he take care to whom the reſt belonged, Here 
the King was to conſider whether he would wholly 
grant it, or wholly deny it, or whether he might res- 
{onably hope ſo to limit it, that They might have Au- 
thority enough to pleaſe them, and He reſerve ſome 
to himſelf for his own ſecurity. The King had thought 
with himſelf, upon revolving all Expedients, which be 
had too long warning to ruminate upon, to propoſe 
That the Inhabitants of every County ſhould be the | 
*ſ{tanding Militia of the Kingdom to be drawn out of 
* the Counties upon any occaſions which ſhould occur; 
which would prevent all exceſſive Taxes and Impoſi- 
tions, when they were to be paid by themſelves, But 
he quickly diſcern'd that luch a Propoſition would be 
preſently called a Conſpiracy againlt the Army, and d 
put an end to all other Expedients. Then he thought 
of limiting the extravagant Power in ſuch a manner, 
that it might not appear ſo monſtrous to all intents and , 
purpoles whatſoever ; and therefore propoſed, © That ,j 
*none ſhould be compell'd to ſerve in the War againlt 
*their Wills, but in caſe of an Invaſion by Forreign 
«Enemies: That the Power concerning the Land 
* Forces ſhould be exerciſed to no other purpoles, than 
* for the ſuppreſſing of Forces which might at any time 
be raiſed without the Authority and Conlent of the 
Lords and Commons, and for the keeping up, and 
© maintaining the Forts and Garriſons, and the preſent 
* Army, ſo long as it ſhould be thought fit by both 
<« Houſes of Parliament: That what Monies ſhould at 
any time be thought neceſſary to be raiſed, ſhould be 
© raiſed by general and equal Taxes and Impoſitions; 
cc and laſtly, that all Patents and Commiſſions to the 
1 27 aforeſaid might be made in the King's Name, 
by Warrant ſignified by the Lords and Commons, ® 
*{uch other ſignitication as they ſhould direct, an 
<* authoriſe. f 
TukEsE Limitations were ſent to the Parliament, % 
who, according to the method they had aſlumecd, 190! ,vs 
Voted © That the Meſſage was unſatisfactory. Hete, . 
upon that he might at leaſt leave ſome Monument an 
Record of his care and tendernels of his People (fer 
after his extorted Conceſſions to the ſo great Preju ice 
of the Church, he never conſider d what might be dalt- 
gerous to his own Perſon) he deliver d his conſent tb 
the Propoſition it ſelf to the Commiſſioners, Witt d 
Preamble to this purpoſe; © That whereas their 3 nw! 
* poſition concerning the Militia, requir'd a far lager 
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«than had been ever hitherto warranted by the Laws 
« and Statutes of the Kingdom, yet in regard the pre- 
« (ent diſtractions mighr require more, and truſting in 
«his two Houſes of Parliament, that they would make 
«no farther uſe of the power therein mention d, after 
«rhe preſent diſtempers ſhould be ſettled, than ſhould 
be agreeable to the legal Exerciſe thereof in times 
«aſt, and for the purpoles particularly mention'd in 
« their Propoſition, and to give ſatisfaction to his two 
«Houſes of Parliament that he intends a full ſecurity 
«ro them, and to expreſs his real deſires to ſettle the 
« Peace of the Kingdom, his Majeſty doth conſent to 
«the Propoſition concerning the Militia as it was de- 
«fired. This the Commiſſioners did by no means like, 
nor would acquieſce in, and alledged, That as the 
«Conceſſion muſt be the Subject of an Act of Parlia- 
«ment, ſo this Preamble muſt be a part of it, and would 
« .4miniſter occaſion of difference and diſpute upon 
«he interpretation of it; which being fo clearly fore- 
«{>en, ought not to be admitted in any Act of Parlia- 
ment, much leſs in ſuch a one as is to be the prin- 
« cipal Foundation of a laſting Peace of the Kingdom. 
After much vexation of this kind, and importunity of 
Friends, as well as of Enemies, and being almoſt as 
weary of denying as of granting, he ſuffer'd the Pre- 


; amble to be left out, and his conlent to be deliver'd 
without it. 


Ir may be well wonder d at, that, after having fo far 
complied with theſe three Propoſitions, there ſhould be 
any pauſe or hefitation in the debate of the reſt. For 
in that concerning the Church, and the other concern- 
ing the Militia, both the Church and the Militia of 
Ireland follow'd the Fate of England, and were in effect 
comprehended in the ſame Propoſitions: ſo that there 
remain'd nothing more with reference to that King- 
dom, © But declaring the Peace that was made there 
«with the Iriſh, to be void; which they preſſed with 
the ſame paſſion, as if they had obtain'd nothing; al- 
though his Majeſty referr'd the carrying on the War 
to them, and told them, © That he knew nothing of 
«the Peace, which had been made during his Impri- 
ſonment, when he could receive no Advertiſement of 
«what was doing, or done; and therefore he was con- 
«tent that it ſhould be broken, and the War be carried 
te on in fuch a manner as ſhould pleaſe Them; which 
was all one to their ends and purpoſes, as what they 
deſired. But this did by no mcans pleaſe them. If the 
Peace were not declared to be actually void, they could 
not ſo eafily take that vengeance of the Marquis of 
Ormond as they reſolv'd to do. Yet after all theſe ge- 
neral conceſſions, which ſo much concern'd Himſelf, 
and the Publick, and when the neceffity that had ob- 
liged him to that unwilling complyance might well 
have excuſed him for fatisfying them in all the reſt of 
their demands, when they preſſed his conſent to what 
only concern'd private and particular Perſons, as the 
revoking all Honours and Grants of Offices which he 
had conferr'd upon thoſe who had ſerv d him faithfully, 
and to except many of them from Pardon, and leave 
them to the unmerciful cenſure of the two Houles, 
both for their Lives and Fortunes; to ſubmit others 
to pay, for their Delinquency in obeying and ſerving 
him, a full moicty of al they were worth; to deprive 
others of their practice in their ſeveral Profeſſions, and 
Functions (which expoſed all the Lawyers and Divines, 
who had been faithful to him, to utter ruin) it cannot 
be expreſs'd with what grief, and trouble of mind he 
receiy d thoſe importunities; and without doubt, he 
would at that time with much more willingneſs have 
died, than ſubmitted to it; but the Argument That 
he had done ſo much, was now preſs'd upon him (by 

is Friends, and thoſe who were to receive as much 
prejudice as any by his doing it) © That he ſhould do 
2 more; and ſince he had condeſcended to many things 
- which gave himſelf no ſatisfaction, he would give ſo 
x full ſatisfaction to the Parliament, that He might re- 
. <cive that benefit, and the Kingdom that Peace and 
Security he deſired. 
any Advertiſements came from his Friends in 
ondon, and from other places, © Thar it was high time 
that the Treaty were at an end, and that the Parlia- 


cc 


_— 


* ment had all his Majeſty's Anſwers before them, to 
*determine what they would do upon them, before 
the Army drew nearer London, which, infallibly, it 
would ſhortly do, aſſoon as thoſe in the North had 
*finiſh'd their work. It was now near the end of Octo- 
ber, and the appointed time for the concluſion of the 
Treaty was the fourth of November; and ſo after all 
impottunities, as well of thoſe who were to ſuffer, as 
thoſe who were to triumph in their ſufferings, his Ma- 


— 


jelty's conſent was procured to moſt that was demanded But ente 
in the reſt of the Propoſitions; the King, and all Men, © . 


conceiving the Treaty to be at an end, 
Taz King had, about the middle of October, again 
deliver'd his own Propoſition for his Liberty, his Re- 
venue, and an Act of Oblivion, to the Commiſſioners; 
which they receiv'd. And though, at the beginning 
of the Treaty, they had refuſed to tranſmit it to the 
Houſes, yet now, after ſo many conceſſions, they thought 
ht to ſend it; and did fo aſſoon as they receiy'd it. 
But no anſwer was return'd. Hereupon, when the 
Treaty was within two days of expiring, his Majeſty 
demanded of them, Whether they had receiv'd any 
** Inſtructions to treat upon, or to give an Anſwer to 
* his own Propoſition, which he had deliver'd to them 
ſo long ſince? or whether they had receiv'd any Or- 
der to prolong the Treaty? To which they An- 
*{wer'd, They had not as to either. And when he 
asked them the fame Queſtion, the very laſt hour of 
the limited time, they made the fame Anſwer. So 
that the whole forty days aſſign d for the Treaty were 
expired, before they vouchſated to return any Anſwer 
to the ſingle Propoſition the King had made to them. 
However they told him, © They had receiv'd new 
* Command to make freſh inſtance to his Majeſty, that 
* he would forthwith publiſh a Declaration againſt the 
Marquis of Ormond; who had very lately declared, 
that he had Authority to make a Peace with the Iriſh 
*Rebels; and was then treating with them to thar 
** purpole. To which his Majeſty Anſwer d, that it 
was not reaſonable to preſs him to publiſh any Decla- 
*ration againſt the Marquis; ſince that if the Treaty 
* ſhould end happily, the deſires of the two Houſes 
*were fatisfied b the Conceſſions he had already 
* made; and fo adhered to his firſt Anſwer. And con- 
ceiving the Treaty to be cloſed, he deſired the Com- 
miſfhoners © That ſince he had departed from fo much 
* of his own Right to give his two Houſes ſatisfaction, 
They would be a means that he might be preſſed no 


| <farther; ſince the few things he had not fatisfied 


*them in, had ſo near relation to his Conſcience, that, 
*with the Peace of that, he could not yield farther; 
and deſir d them to uſe the ſame eloquence, and abi- 
*lities, by which they had prevail'd with Him, in re- 
*preſenting to the two Houles the fad condition of 
*the Kingdom, if it were not preſery'd by this Trea- 
*ty. And ſo concluded with many gracious expreſ- 
ſions for their Perſonal civilities, and other kind ex- 
preſſions; which made impreſſion upon all of them 
who had any Bowels. 

ALL this being paſt, and the King believing and 
expecting that the Commiſſioners would take their leave 
of him the next Morning, they came the ſame Night 
to inform him, That they had then receiv'd new Or- 
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«ders and Initructions for the continuing and enlarg- The Parlia- 


© ing the Treaty for fourteen days longer; 
his Majeſty was nothing glad; nor did they in the 


- ment en- 
for which ES 
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Houſes who wiſh'd well to him, deſire that Prolonga- %“ longer. 


tion. For it was eaſily diſcern'd, that it was moved 
and proſecuted only by them who did not intend that 
the Treaty it {elf ſhould have any good effect; which 
they were not yet ready and prepared enough to pre- 
vent, the Army not having yet finiſhed what they were 
to do in all places; and was conſented to unskilfully, 
by thoſe who thoughr the continuance of the Treaty 
was the beſt ſign that both ſides defired Peace: and 
ir quickly appear'd, by the new inſtances they made 
that delay was their only buſineſs. The Commiſſioners 


? The Com- 
2 miſhoners 


with new importunity, and bitterneſs, begun upon e heir 
their new inſtructions © That the King would imme- 
« djately publiſh the Declaration againſt the Marquis of 
« Ormond, without any other reaſons than thoſe ans 
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he had Anſwer'd before. His Majeſty Anſwer d“ There 
ee was no other difference between them but in point of 
«time, whether preſently, or at the concluſion of the 
peace: upon the Peace, they had the ſubſtance of 
«their deſire already granted; and if there were no 
« Peace, they had reaſon to believe that no Declara- 
ce tion he ſhould make would be belicy'd or obey'd ; 
and ſo adhered to what he had anſwer'd formerly. 
Tut they declar'd, That the Parliament was not 
ce ſatisfied with his Conceſſions with reference to the 
“Church; that the Presbyterian Government could be 
«exerciled with little protit, or comfort, if it ſhould 
« appear to be ſo ſhort-liv'd as to continue but for three 
«years; and that they muſt therefore preſs the utter 
te extirpating the Function of Biſhops. Then, the 
perfect and entire alienation of their Lands was inſiſt- 
ed on; whereas by the King's Conceſſions, the old 
Rent was ſtill reſerv'd to them. They ſaid, The Par- 
« ]jament did not intend to force, but only to rectify 
« his Conſcience; and to that end, they added more 
reaſons to convince him in the ſeveral points, They 
repeated their old diſtinction between the Scripture- 
Biſhop, and the Biſhop by Law. For the abſolute alie- 
nation of their Lands, they urged many Precedents of 
what had been done in former times upon Conve- 


' nience, or neceſſity, not fo vitible and manitelt as ap- 


Tie King's 
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pear'd at preſent; and concluded with their uſual 
threat, © That the conſequence of his denial would be 
* the continuance of the publick diſturbances. 

To all which his Majeſty anſwer'd, © That, for the 
e Presbyterian Government, they might remember that 
their own firſt order for the ſettling it, was only for 
three years; © which they then thought a competent 
e time for a Probationary Law, that contain'd ſuch an 
ce 1[teration in the State; and therefore they ought to 
*rhink the fame now: and that it might be longer 
* lived than three years, if it would in that time bear 
the teſt, and examination of it; and that nothing 
*could be a greater honour to that diſcipline, than its 
«being able to bear the teſt and examination. He 
faid, He was well pleaſed with their Expreſſion, that 
«they did not intend to force his Conſcience; yet the 
te manner of preſſing him looked very like it, after he 
ce had fo ſolemnly declared that it was againſt his Con- 
«ſcience; that he did concur with them in their di- 
*\tinction of Biſhops, and if they would preſerve the 
« Scripture-Biſhop, he would take away the Biſhop by 
Law. He confefled, © That Neceſſity might juſtify, 
cc or excuſe many things, but it could never warrant him 
*to deprive the Church of God of an Order inſtituted 
for continual ule, and for eſtabliſhing a Succeſſion of 
©*Lawful Miniſters in the Church. For the point of 
e Sacrilege, he ſaid, The concurrent opinion of all 
*Divines was a much better information to his Con- 
*{cience, what is Sacrilege, than any Precedents or 
* Law of the Land could be. Upon the whole matter, 
he adhercd to his former Anſwer in all the particulars, 
and concluded, © That he could with more comfort caſt 
c himſelf upon God's goodneſs to ſupport him in, and 
«defend him from all Afflictions, how great ſoever, 
that might befall him, than deprive himſelf of the in- 
e ward tranquillity of his mind, for any Politick con- 
e that might ſeem to be à means to reſtore 
him. 

I T muſt not be forgotten, that the laſt day, when the 
Treaty was to end, they deliver'd to the King the 
Votes which the two Houſes had paſſed concerning and 
upon his own Meſſage (which had lain fo long in their 
hands unanſwer d) which were in effect, I. © That 
*from and after ſuch time as the Agreements upon 
*this Treaty ſhould be ratified by Acts of Parliament, 
*all his Houſes, Mannors, and Lands, with the grow- 
ce ing Rents and Profits thereof, and all other Legal Re- 
venue of the Crown ſhould be reſtored to him, liable 
*to the maintenance of thoſe Ancient Forts, and 
*Caſtles, and ſuch other Legal Charges as they were 
* formerly charged withal, or liable to. II. That he 
*ſhould be then likewiſe reſettled in a condition of 
ce Honour, Freedom, and Safety, agrecable to the Laws 


ce of the Land. III. That an Act of Indemnity ſhould 


ce he then paſſed with ſuch exceptions and limitations as 


ein purſuance thereof; in all which his Majeſty ac. 


*ſhould be agreed upon, with this addition, thy; ; 
*ſhould be declared by Act of Parliament, ther py 
*thing contain'd in his Majeſty's Propoſitions ul! 
be underſtood or made ule of to abrogate, weaken, or 


ty, or any Law, Grant, or Commiſſion agreed upon 
*by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament 
z 


quieſccd. 

Tns time limited for the Prolongation of the Tre. 
ty was to end upon the one and twentieth of Nope. 
ber, and the Commiſſioners believ'd it ſo abſolute} 
concluded, that they took their leave of the King, an; 
carly the next Morning went to Cows Harbour 10 Ear N 
bark themlelves. But the Tyde not ſerving to Tranſ. Nia: 


port them out of the Iſland, that Night a Meſſenge; .““ 
RR P * 9 a O egy 
arriv'd with Directions to them to continue the Treary Nor. 


till the five and twentieth; which was four days more 
So, the three and twenticth, they return'd and acquaint. 
cd his Majeſty with it. 

Ar the lame time, the thundring Declaration of the 2 
Army was publiſhed ; which declar'd the full reſolution rw 
*Tochange the whole frame of the Government, and 
*that they would be contented with no lets an altera. 
tion; which as it was an Argument to the King to en- 
deavour all he could to unite the two Houlcs, that they 
might be able to bear that ſhock, ſo it was expected 
that it would have been no leſs an Argument to have 
prevailed with them to adhere to the King, {ince their 
Intereſt was no leſs threaten'd than His. 


9 TD 


* Delinquents ; and that none who had been again! 
*the Parliament ſhould preſume to come within either 
*of the Courts belonging to the King, Queen, or 

* Prince, or be capable of any Office or Preferment, ot 
*of ſerving in Parliament, for the ſpace of three yeats; 
*and that all Clergy Men who had been againſt the 

* Parliament, ſhould be deprived of all their Prefer- 

ee ments, Places, and Promotions; which ſhould be all 

e void as if they were naturally dead. To thelc the 
King anſwer'd, that, © To the excepting the ſeven Per- 2.14 
e ſons named from Pardon, and the forfeiture of theit _ 
* Eſtates, his Anſwer was, that, if they were proceed- 
«ed againſt according to the ancient eſtabliſhed Laus, 

* and could not juſtify and defend themſelves, he would 
*not interpoſe on their behalf; but he could not, in 
juſtice or honour, joyn himſelf in any Act for taking 

* away the Life or Eſtate of any that had adhered to 
*him. For the Rates which were to be paid for Com- 

< poſition, he referr'd it to the two Houſes of Parlia- 

© ment, and to the Perſons themſelves, who would 
*contented to pay it; and he did hope and dehire, 
*that they might be moderately dealt with. And for 
©rhe Clergy Men, whoſe Preferments he well knen 
were already diſpoſed of, and in the hands of another 
kind of Clergy, who had delery'd fo well of the Parlia- 
ment, that it would not be in his power to diſpo 10 
them, his Majeſty deſired,“ That they might be allov- 
*ed a third part of what was taken from them, till uc, 
ce time that they, or the preſent Incumbents, 29” 
*be better provided for. As to the Marquis of 0) 
mond, againſt whom they preſſed what they had on 
done with extraordinary Animoſity, the King AV! 1) 
ec That ſince what he had faid before (and which v0 


bring all to paſs that they defired) *did not give them 


© 


« ſatisfaction, he had*written a Letter (which w_ ? 
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lrerd to them, to be ſent, and read to them) © in 
« which he directed him to deſiſt; and ſaid, If he re- 
« fuled to ſubmit to his Command, he would then pu- 
«liſh ſuch a Declaration againlt his power and his 
« proceedings, as they defired. 

Awo now the ſecond limitation of time for the 
Treaty was at an end. Bur that Night came another 
vote; which continued it for a day longer, with a 
Command to the Commiſſioners to return on Thurſday 
Morning, which was the eight and twentieth of No- 
vember : and thereupon they preſented two propoſitions 
o his Majeſty, which were to be diſpatched that day. 

Tus Two Propoſitions they ſent for one days work, 
were, the firſt, concerning Scotland; the other, con- 
cerning the Church; which they did not think they 
had yer deſtroyed enough. For Scotland, they demand- 
ed.“ The King's conſent, to confirm by Act of Parlia- 
«ment ſuch Agreements as ſhould be made by both 
«Houles with that Kingdom, in the ſecurity of ſuch 
«thereof who had aſſiſted or adhered to thoſe of the 
Parliament of England, and for the ſettling and pre- 
«ſorying a happy and durable Peace berween the two 
Nations, and for the mutual defence of each other. 
The King put them in mind,“ That at the beginning 
« of the Treaty they had inform'd kim, that their Com- 
« miſñion was only to treat concerning England, and 
« hreland ; and that they had no Authority to meddle 
« in any thing that related to Scotland; and that they 
«had thereupon refuled to receive a Paper from him, 
« which was to preſerve the Intereſt of that Kingdom; 
and demanded of them, whether their Commiſſion 
ewas enlarged ? which they confeſs d Was not; and 
« that they had preſented that Paper only in obedience 
«to the Order they had receiv'd. So that the King 
calily underſtood that the end was only that they might 
have occaſion to publiſh, ©* That the King had re- 
«iected whatſoever was tender'd to him on the behalf 
« of the Kingdom of Scotland. To prevent which, he 
« Anſwer'd, that as he would joyn in ye” Agreement, 
«to be confirm'd by Act of Parliament, for the ſettling 
«and preſerving a happy and durable Peace between 
«rhe two Nations, and for their mutual defence of 
« ach other under him as King of both; ſo he would 
«ſecure all who had been formerly engaged with them; 
«but for any new Engagement, or confederacy, which 
ce they would make hereafter, he would firſt know what 
«ir was, and be adviſed with in the making it, before 
*he would promiſe to confirm it. The other buſineſs 
with reference to the Church gave him much more 
trouble. The Commiſſioners preſſed him © To conſi- 
«der the Exigence of Time, and that there was not 
*4 whole day left to determine the Fate of the King- 
«dom; and that nothing could unite the Counſels of 
«thole who wiſhed and deſired Peace, and to live hap- 
« vily under his Subjection and Obedience, againſt the 
1 bold attempts of the Army, which had enough de- 
te clared and manifeſted what their intention was, but 
«{arisfying the Houſes fully in what they demanded 
in that particular. His own Council, and the Divines, 
© beſought him To conſider the ſafety of his own 
«Perſon, even for the Church's and his People's ſakes, 
*who had ſome hope till left whilſt he ſhould be pre- 
*ſerv'd, which could not but be attended with ma- 
*ny Bleſſings: whereas, if He were deſtroyed, there 
was ſcarce a poſſibility to preſerve them: that the 
moral and unavoidable neceſſity that lay upon him, 
© obliged him to do any thing that was not Sin; and 


that, upon the moſt prudential thoughts which oc- | 


*curr'd to them, the Order which He, with ſo much 
** Piety and Zeal, endeavour d to preſerve, was much 
more like to be deſtroy'd by his not complying, than 
by his ſuſpending it till his Majeſty and his two Hou- 
te ſes ſhoul agree upon a future Government; which, 
*they ſaid, much differ'd from an abolition of it. 
HEerEvuPoN he gave them his final Anſwer, © That 
*after ſuch condeſcenſions, and weighed reſolutions in 
*the buſineſs of the Church, he had expected not ro 
be farther preſs d therein; it being his judgment, and 
* hisconſcience. He ſaid, he could not, as he was then 
*inform'd, aboliſh Epiſcopacy out of the Church; yet 
*decauſe he apprehended how fatal new diſtractions 


us 


e might be to the Kingdom, and that he believ'd his 
*two Houſes would yield to truth, if it were made 
* manifeſt to them, as he had always declared that he 
would comply with their Demands, if he were con- 
*vinced in his Conſcience, he did therefore again de- 
*\ire a Conlultation with Divines, in the manner he 
*had before propoſed, and would in the mean time 
*ſ{uſpend the Epiſcopal power, as well in point of Or- 
*dination of Miniſters, as of Juriſdiction, till He and 
the two Houſes ſhould agree what Government ſhould 
te be eſtabliſh'd for the future. For Biſhop's Lands, he 
*could not conſent to the abſolute alienation of them 
*from the Church, but would conſent that Leaſes for 
Lives, or Years, not excecding ninety nine, ſhould 
be made for the ſatisfaction of Purchaſers or Con- 
*tractors ; little differing from the Anſwer he had 
formerly given ta *his laſt particular: and in all the 
relt he adhered to his former Anſwers. And the Com- 
miſſioners, having receiv'd this his final Anſwer, took 
their leaves, and the next Morning begun rheir Journey 
towards London, 
Tur King had begun a Letter to the Princg his 
Son before the firſt forty days were expired, and;con- 
tinued it, as the Treaty was lengthen'd, even to the 
hour it was concluded, and finiſhed ir' the nine and 
twentieth of November after the Commillioners were 
departed, and with ir ſent a very exact Copy of all the 
Papers which had paſſed in the Treaty, in the order 
in which they were paſſed, fairly engroſſed by one of 


the Clerks who attended. Bur the Letter it ſelf was all The Sum of 


in his own hand, and contain'd above fix Sheets of Pa- 


the King's 
Letter te bw 


per; in which he made a very particular relation of Se» concern- 


all the motives and reaſons which had prevailed with 
him, or over him, to make thoſe Conceſſions; out of 
which moſt of this relation is extracted. And it is 
almoſt evident, that the Major part of both Houſes of 
Parliament was, at that time, 0 far from deſiring the 
execution of all thoſe Conceſſions, that, if they had 
been able to have reſiſted the wild fury of the Army, 
they would have been themſelves Suitors to have de- 
clined the greateſt part of them. That which ſeem'd 
to afflict him moſt, next what referr'd to the Church 
and Religion, and which, he ſaid, © Had a large ſhare 
in his conſcientious Conſiderations, was the hard mea- 
{ure his Friends were ſubjected to; for whoſe Intereſt 
he did verily. believe he ſhould better provide in the 
execution of the Treaty, than he had been able to do 
in the Preliminaries. For, he ſaid, © He could not but 
*think, that all who were willing that he ſhould con- 
*tinue their King, and to live under his Government, 
would be far from defiring in the concluſion, to 
leave fo foul a Brand upon his Party, of which they 
* would all defire to be accounted for the time to 
*come. However, he hoped that all his Friends would 
* conſider, not what he had ſubmitted to, but how 
* much he had endeavour'd to relieve them from; and 
conjured the Prince his Son, © That the leſs he had 
*been able himſelf ro do for them, the more, if God 
* bleſſed him, He ſhould acknowledge and ſupply. 
He ſaid, He would willingly forget in how high de- 
*gree ſome Subjects had been diſloyal, but never had 


a Prince a Teſtimony in others of more Loyalty than 


*he had had; and however that God, for their, and 
© his puniſhment, had not bleſſed ſome of their Endea- 
* yours, yet, he ſaid, more miſguided Perſons were at 
*laſt lee to their Loyalty, than could in any 
*{tory be exampled ; and that, by that, Subjects might 
*learn how dangerous the neglect of ſeaſonable dut 
eis; and that Men cannot eaſily fix when they pleaſe 
te what they have unneceſſarily ſhaken. The concluſion 
of the Letter, as it was dated the five and twentieth 
of November (what was added to it after, till the nine 
and twentieth, was but the additional paſſages upon the 
enlargement of time) deſerves to be preſerv'd in Let- 
ters of Gold, and gives the beſt Character of that ex- 
cellent Prince; and was in theſe words. 


ing the whole 
Treaty. 


«By what hath been faid, you fee how long We — r 


cc have labour d in the ſearch of Peace: do not You be Letter in the 
« Jiſhearten'd to tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all wor- ! 9 


«thy ways to reſtore your ſelf to your Right, but pre- 
''2 te fer 
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« fer the way of Peace: ſhew the greatneſs of your mind, 
« if God bleſs you (and let Us comfort you with that 
« which is our own Comfort, that though AMiction 
© may make Us paſs under the cenſures of Men, yet 
« We look upon it ſo, as if it procure not, by God's 
* Mercy, to Us a Deliverance, it will to You a Bleſling) 
* rather to conquer your Enemies by pardoning, than 
« puniſhing. If You ſaw how unmanly and unchriltian 
te the implacable diſpoſition is in our IIl-Willers, you 
would avoid that Spirit. Cenſure Us not for having 
* parted with ſo much of our own Right; the price was 
ce great, but the commodity was ſecurity to Us, Peace 
«to our People: and We were confident, another Par- 
cc liament would remember how uſeful a King's power 
te js to a People's liberty; of how much thereof We de- 


*yeſted Our ſelf, that We and they might meet once 


« 2pain in a due Parliamentary way, to agree the bounds 
te of Princeand People. And in this give belief to our 
Experience, never to affect more Greatneſs or Pre- 
e rogative, than that which is really and intrinſically 
« for the Good of Subjects, not the ſatisfaction of Fa- 
*<yourites, If you thus uſe it, you will never want 
«means to be a Father to all, and a bountiful Prince 
« to any you would be extraordinary gracious to, You 
e may perceive all Men entrult their Treaſure where it 
* returns them Intereſt; and if Princes, like the Sea, re- 
«ceive, and repay all the freſh ſtreams the River en- 
ee truſts with them, they will not grudge, but pride 
ce themſelves to make them up an Ocean. Theſe con- 
ce ſiderations may make You as great a Prince, as your 
« Father is now a low one; and Your State may be ſo 
« much the more eſtabliſſid, as Mine hath been ſha- 
«ken. For our Subjects have learn'd (we dare ſay) 
« that Victories over their Princes are but Triumphs 
cc Over themielves; and fo will be more unwilling to 
c hearken to changes hereafter. The Engliſh Nation are 
tea {ober People, however at preſent infatuated. 

We know not but this may be the laſt time We 
© may {peak to you, or the World, publickly: We 
tc are ſenſible into what hands We are fallen; and yet, 
« We bleſs God, We have thoſe inward refreſhments 
ce the Malice of our Enemies cannot perturb. We have 
*[earn'd to buſy Our ſelf by retiring into Our ſelf; and 
*therefore can the better digeſt what befalls Us; not 
ce doubting but God's Providence will reſtrain Our Ene- 
© mies power, and turn their Fierceneſs to his Praiſe, 

To conclude, If God gives you Succeſs, uſe it 
* humbly and far from Revenge. If he reſtore you 
*to your Right upon hard Conditions, whatever you 
* promiſe, keep. Theſe Men, who have forced Laws, 
*which they were bound to preſerve, will find their 
Triumphs full of Troubles. Do not think any thing 
* in this World worth the obtaining by foul ind unjuſt 
ce means. 

*Yovu are the Son of our Love, and as We direct 
e you to weigh what We here recommend to you, ſo 
*We allure you, We do not more affectionately pray 
* for you (to whom We are a natural Parent) than We 
* do, that the ancient Glory and Renown of this Na- 
ce tion be not buried in Irreligion and Phanatick Hu- 
te mour; and that all our Subjects (to whom We are 
*a Politick Parent) may have ſuch fober thoughts, 
cc 25 to {eek their Peace in the Orthodox Profeſſion of 
*the Chriſtian Religion, as was eſtabliſh'd ſince the 
te Reformation in this Kingdom, and not in new Re- 
*yelations; and that the ancient Laws, with the in- 
© terpretation according to the known practice, may 
* once again be a hedge about Them: that You may 
ein due time govern, and They be govern'd, as in the 
* fear of God; which is the prayer of 

* Your very loving Father C. R. 
Newport 25h Nov. 1648. 


WarrsrT the Treaty laſted, it was believ'd that 
his Majeſty might have made his eſcape; which moſt 
Men who wiſh'd him well, thought in all reſpects 
ought to have been attempted; and before the Treaty, 
he himſelf was inclined to it, thinking any Liberty 
preferable to the reſtraint he had endured. But he did 
receive ſome diſcouragement from purſuing that pur- 
pole, which both diverted him from it, and gave him 


great Trouble of mind. It cannot be imagin'd ho 
wonderfully fearful ſome Perſons in France were "Ia 
he ſhould have made his Eſcape, and the dread the 
had of his coming thither; which, without doubt was 
not from want of tenderneſs of his ſafety, but from the 
apprehenſion they had, that the little reſpect the 
would have ſhew d him there, would have been q greats 
mortification to him than all that he could {utter h. 
the cloſeſt impriſonment. And ſure there was, at tha 
time, no Court in Chriſtendom ſo honourably, or gene- 
rouily conſtituted, that it would have been glad to 
have ſeen him; and it might be ſome realon that they 
who wiſh'd him very well, did not wiſh his Eicape, be. 
cauſe they beliey'd Impriſonment was the wortt hi, 
worſt Enemies intended towards him; fince they wiv; 
that way more reaſonably found, and ſettle their Kc. 
publican Government; which Men could not 1% rü. 
dently propole to bring to pals by a Murder; which 
in the inſtant, gave the juſt Title to another Who N. 
at liberty to claim his Right, and to diſpute it: 1 {;y 
before the Treaty, and after the Votes and Declar;. 
tions of no more Addreſſes, when his Treatment Was 
lo barbarous, his Majeſty had propoſed to himſelf to 
make an Eſcape, and was very near the pertecting it 
He had none about him but ſuch Pertons who were 
placed by thoſe who wiſhed worſt to his Safety; and 
therefore chole ſuch Inſtruments as they thought to be 
of their own Principles. Amongſt thole there was a 
young Man, one Osborne, by extraction a Gentleman - 
who was recommended by the Lord Wharton (one who 
deſery'd not to be ſuſpected by Cromwell himſelf) to 
Colonel Hammond, to be placed in ſome near attend- 
ance about the King; and he, from the recommend- 
ation, never doubting the fitneſs of the Man, jmme- 
diately appointed him to wait as Gentleman Uther; 
which gave him opportunity to be almoſt always ia 
the preſence of the King. This young Man, after 
ſome Months attendance, was wrought upon by the 
dignity of the King's Carriage, and the great Aﬀabiliry 
he uſed towards thoſe who were always about him, to 
have a tenderneſs and loyal Senſe ot his Suffering“; 
and did really deſire to do him any Service that might 
be acceptable. By his Office of Gentleman Uſher he 
uſually held the King's Gloves when he was at Meat, 
and firſt took that opportunity to put a little Billet, in 
which he expreſs'd his Devotion, into one of the fin- 
gers of his Glove. The King was not forward to be 
credulous of the Profeſſions of a Perſon he knew ſo 
little, and who, he knew, would not be ſuffer d to be 
about him, if he were thought to have thole Inclina- 
tions. However, after longer obſervation, and iome- 
times ſpeaking to him whilit he was walking amongſt 
others in the Garden allow d for that purpoſe, his Ma- 
jeſty begun to believe that there was ſincerity in him; 
and ſo frequently put ſome Memorial into the fingers 
of his Glove, and by the tame expedient receiv'd ad- 
vertiſement from him. 

THERE was in the Garriſon one Rolph, a Captain of 
a Foot Company, whom Cromwell placed there as 4 
prime Confident, a Fellow of a low Extraction, and ve- 
ry ordinary parts; who, from a Common Soldier, had 
been truſted in all the intrigues of the Army, and was 
one of the Agitators inſpired by Cromwell to put any 
thing into the Soldiers minds, upon whom he had a 
wonderful Influence, and could not contain himſelf 
from ſpeaking maliciouſly and wickedly againſt the 
King, when diſſimulation was at the higheſt amorg!t 
the great Officers. This Man grew into great fami- 
liarity with Osborne, and knowing from what Perlon 
he came recommended to that Truſt, could not doubt 
but that he was well inclined to any thing that might 
advance him; and ſo, according to his cuſtom of re- 
viling the King, he wiſh'd He were out of the Wolrd; 
for they ſhould never make any Settlement whill 
«he was alive. He ſaid, he was lure the Army wiſh 
« him dead, and that Hammond had receiv d many 
Letters from the Army to take Him away by Poy on, 
«or any other way; but he ſaw it would never be 

y other way; but he ſaw it w | 

* done in that Place; and therefore, if he would joy! 
« with him, they would get him from thence; 4 F 
cc then the work would eatily be done, Osborne _ 
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him, How it could be poſſible to remove Him from 
«rhence, without Hammond's, or the King's own con- 
« ſent > Rolph Anſwer d, That the King might be de- 
« coy'd from thence, as he was from Hampton Court, 
«by ſome Letters from his Friends, of ſome danger 
«hat threaten'd him, upon which he would be wil- 
«Jing to make an Eſcape; and then he might eaſily be 
aiſparched. Osborne ſhortly found an opportunity to 
. n the King of all this. . 982 ; 
Tak King bid him © Continue his familiarity with 


1%, «Rolph, and to promiſe to joyn with him in contriving 
!" «how his Majeſty ſhould make an eſcape; and he hoped 


thereby to make Rolph's Villany the means of getting 
away. He recommended one of the Common Soldiers 
to Osborne, ©W ho, he ſaid, he thought, might be truſt- 
«ed; and wiſh'd him © To truſt one Doucet; whom 
the King had known before, and who was then placed 
to wait upon him at his back ſtairs, and was indeed an 
honeſt Man; for it was impoſſible for him to make an 
Eſcape, without che privity of {uch Perſons, who might 
-ovide for him, when he was got out of the Caſtle, as 
well as help him from thence. Osborne told Rolph, He 
« was contident he ſhould in the end perſwade the 
«King to attempt an Eſcape, though he yet ſeem'd 
« jealous and apprehenſive of being diſcover'd, and ta- 
«ken again. Doucet concurr'd very willingly in it, and 
the Soldier who was cholen by the King prov'd like- 
wiſe very honeſt, and wrought upon one or two of 
his Companions who uſed to ſtand Sentinels at the 
place where the King intended to get out, All things 
were provided ; and the King had a File, and Saw; with 
which he had, with wonderful trouble, ſaw'd an Iron 
Bar in the Window, by which he could be able to get 
out; and being in this readinels, the Night was ap- 
pointed, and Osborne at the place where he was to re- 
ceive the King. But one of the Soldiers inform'd 
Rolph of more particulars than Osborne had done, by 
which he concluded that he was falſe, and directed 
the Soldier to proceed, and ſtand Sentinel in the ſame 
place to which he had been aſſign d; and he, and ſome 
others truſted by him, were Arm'd, and ſtood very near 
with their Piſtols. At midnight the King came to the 
Window, reſolving to go out ; but as he was putting 
himſelf out, he diſcern'd more Perſons to ſtand there- 
about than uſed to do, and thereupon ſuſpected that 


there was ſome diſcovery made; and ſo ſhut the Win- 


dow, and retired to his Bed. And this was all the 
ground of a diſcourſe, which then flew abroad, as if the 
King had got half out at the Window, and could nei- 
ther draw his Body after, nor get his Head back, and 
ſo was compell'd to call out for help; which was a 
meer fiction. 

Rot acquainted Hammond with what the King 
had deſign d; who preſently went into his Chamber, 
and found the King in his Bed, but the Bar of the Win- 
dow cut in two, and taken out; by which he conclu- 
ded his information to be true; and preſently ſeiſed 
upon Deucet, but could not apprehend Osborne; who 
was cither fled out of the Ifland, or conccal'd in it that 
he could not be found. Rolph could not forbear to in- 
ſult upon Doxcet in Priſon, and ſcornfully ask'd him, 
*Why his King came not forth when he was at the Win- 
*dow? and faid, © He was ready with a good Piſtol 
*charg'd to have receiv'd him. When Osborne had got 
into a place of preſent ſafety, he writ a Letter to his 
Patron the Lad Wharton, informing him of the whole 


ne matter; and defired him, © To acquaint the Houle of 


8 Rolph cc 


| / Life, cc 


Peers of the deſign upon the King's Life, and that 
he would be ready to appear and juſtify the Conſpi- 
Tracy, That Lord, after he had kept the Letter ſome 
time, ſent it to Hammond, as the fittelt Perſon to ex- 
amine the truth of the Relation. Osborne was not diſ- 
couraged with all this; but ſent two Letters to the 
Speakers of both Houſes, and incloſed the Letter he 
ad formerly writ to the Lord Wharton. In the Houſe 
of Commons the information was ſlighted, and laid 
alide; but it made more impreſſion upon the Houle of 
eers; who ſent, with more than ordinary earneſtneſs, 
to the Commons, © That Rolyh might be ſent for, and 
a Safe · guard for forty days to Osborne to appear, and 
proſecute. 


R or yn brought with him a large Teſtimonial from 
Hammond of © His Integrity, and of the many good 
Services he had done to the State. Osborne appear'd 
likewiſe at the Lords Bar, and made good upon Oath 
all that is before ſet down, and undertook to produce 
other Evidence. The Houſe of Commons had no mind 
to have it examin'd farther, but the clamour of the 
People was ſo great, that, after many delays, they Vo- 
ted © That ir ſhould be try'd at the General Aſſizes at 
*Winchefter. And thither they ſent their well try'd 
Serjeant Mild, to be the ſole Judge of that Circuit: 
before whom the Major part of the {ame Jury that had 
found Captain Hurley guilty, was impanneli'd for the 
Trial of Rolph. Osborne, and Doucet, who upon Bail 
had libetty to be there, appeard to make good the In- 
dictment; and, upon their Oaths, declar d all that Rolph 
had ſaid to them, as is ſet down before. The Priſoner 
if he may be called a Priſoner who was under no re- 
ſtraint, had two Lawyers aſſign d to be of Council with 
him, contrary to the Law and Cuſtom in thoſe caſes; 
but he needed not to have had any Council but the 
Judge himſelf; who told the jury,“ That it was a bu- 
*ſinels of great importance that was before them; and 
therefore that they ſhould take heed what they did 
ein it: that there was a time indeed when Intentions 
*and Words were Treaſon, but God forbid it ſhould 
*be fo now: how did any body know but that thoſe 
*two Men, Osborne and Doucet, would have made away 
„the King, and that Rolph charg'd his Piſtol to pre- 
*{erve him? or, perhaps they would have carried him 
*away to have engaged them in a ſecond War. He 
told them, © They were miſtaken who did believe the 
*King in Priſon; the Parliament did only keep him 
«ſafe to fave the ſhedding of more Blood. Upon theſe 
good directions, the Grand jury found an Ignoramus 
upon the Bill; and this was ſome little time before the 
Treaty. | 

Wu x the Commiſſioners who had treated with the 
King at the Iſle of Might, were return'd to the Parlia— 


The Come 
miſſoners 
report of the 


ment, their report took up many days in the Houſe of e. 


Commons, where the Reſolution was firſt to be taken; 
which commonly was final, the Lords rarely preſuming 
to contradict what the others thought fit to determine. 
The Queſtion upon the whole was, Whether the An- 
ce ſwer that the King had made to their Propoſitions, 
* was ſatisfactory? which was debatcd with all the Vi- 
rulence, and Acrimony towards each other, that can 
fall from Men ſo poſſeſſed as both ſides were. 
Young S Harry Vane had begun the Debate with 
the higheſt Infolence, and Provocation ; telling them, 
* That they ſhould that day know and diſcover, who 
«were their Friends, and who were their Foes; or, 
*rhar he might ſpeak more plainly, who were the 
*King's Party in the Houſe, and who were for the 
«People; and ſo proceeded with his uſual grave bitter- 
neſs againſt the Ferſon of the King, and the Govern- 
ment that had been too long Settled; pur them in 
mind, © That they had been diverted from their old 
c ſettled Reſolution and Declaration, that they would 
tc make no more Addreſſes to the King; after which 
«the Kingdom had been govern'd in great Peace, and 
« begun to taſte the ſweet of that Republican Govern- 
« ment which they intended and begun to eſtabliſh, 
« when by a Combination between the City of Lon- 
« don and an ill affected Party in Scotland, with ſome 
<« {mall contemptible Inſurrections in England, all which 
ce were fomented by the City, the Houles had, by cla- 
© mour and noiſe, been induced and compell'd to re- 
ce verſe their former Votes and Reſolution, and enter 
«jnto a Perſonal Treaty with the King; with whom 
ee they had not been able to prevail, notwithſtanding 
«the low Condition he was in, to give them any ſecu- 
«rity; but he had till refery'd a power in himſelf, or 
ce at leaſt ro his Poſterity, to exerciſe as Tyrannical a 
Government as he had done: that all the Inſurre- 
« &ions, which had fo terrihed them, were now totally 
ee ſubdued; and the principal Authors and Abettors of 
«them in their Cuſtody, and ready to be brought to 
juſtice, if they pleaſed to direct, and appoint it: that 
«their Enemies in Scotland wers reduced, and that 
« Kingdom entirely devoted to a firm and good cor- 
F? | reſpon- 


Parliament. 
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the Army 
brought to 
the Houſe by 
fix Officers. 


The King 
taken from 
Cariſ- 
brooke ca- 
file and car- 
ried toHutſt 
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*reſpondence with their Brethren, the Parliament of 
« England ; ſo that there was nothing wanting, but 
te their own Conſent and Reſolution, to make them- 
«ſelves the happieſt Nation and People in the World; 
*:nd to that purpoſe deſird, that they might with- 
* out any more loſs of time, return to their former Re- 
ce ſolution of making no more Addreſſes to the King; 
* but proceed to the ſettling the Government without 
«him, and to the ſevere puniſhment of thoſe who had 
« diſturbed their peace and quiet, in ſuch an exempla- 
*ry manner, as might terrify all other Men for the fu- 
«© ture from making the like bold attempts: which, he 
ec told them they might ſee would be moſt grateful to 


«their Army, which had merited ſo much from them 


« by the Remonſtrance they had fo lately publiſh'd. 

T 1 1 s diſcourſe appear'd to be exceedingly diflik'd, 
by that kind of Murmur which uſually ſhews how the 
Houſe ſtands inclined, and by which Men make their 
judgments there, of rhe ſucceſs that is like to be. And 
his Preface, and Entrance into the Debate, were taken 
notice of with equal ſharpneſs; and, His preſumption 
ein taking upon himſelf to divide the Houſe, and to 
te cenſure their Aﬀections to the Publick, as their ſenſe 
and judgment ſhould agree, or diſagree with his own. 
„One laid, © That fince he had, without Example, 
taken ſo much upon him, he was not to take ir ill, 
«if the contrary was aſſumed by other Men; and that 
cc it was as lawful for another Man, who ſaid he was 
no gainer by the Troubles, to make another Diviſion 
* of the Houle, and to ſay, that they ſhonld find in 
*rhe Debate of that day that there were ſome who 
cc were deſirous of Peace; and that They were all lo- 
*{ers, or, at lcaſt, no gainers by the War; and that 
te others were againſt Peace; and that They by the War 
ce had gaind large Revenues, and great Sums of Money, 
© and much Wealth; and therefore his Motion was, 
« that the Gainers might contribute to the Loſers, if 
* they would not conſent that the one might enjoy 
« what was left, and the other poſſeſs what they had | 
e got, by a Peace that might be happy for both. 

Wulst this was debating in the Houſe, which 
continued ſeveral days, fix Officers, from the head 
Quarters at Windſor, whither the Army had been 
brought before, or at the time when the Treaty end- 
ed at the Ifle of Wight, brought their large Remon- 
ſtrance to the Houle; in which they defir'd, © That 
*there might be no farther proceedings upon the Trea- 
*ty; but that they would return to their former deter- 
© mination of no farther Addrefles, and make what 
© haite they could in ſettling the Government: that the 
* bargaining Propoſition on the behalf of Delinquents, 
* which was only upon a Contract with the King, and 
ce not in any Judicial way, might be laid aſide; and 
*©that publick Juſtice might be done upon the principal 
ce Actors in the late Troubles, and that others, upon 
te a true ſubmiſſion, might find Mercy: that a perem- 
* ptory day might be ſet, when the Prince of Wales, and 
*the Duke of Tork, ſhould be requir'd to appear; 
* which if they ſhould not do, they ſhould ſtand exi- 
ce led as Traitors; and if they hould appear, yet they 
*ſhould be bound to make ſome ſatisfaction: that an 
te end might be put to this Parliament, and a new Re- 
< preſentative choſen of the People, for the governing 
*and preſerving the whole Body of the Nation. That 
*no King might be hereafter admitted but upon E- 
*Iection of the People, and as upon truſt for the Peo- 
*ple, who ſhould be likewiſe limited and reſtrain'd by 
the Repreſentative, with many other impracticable 
Particulars, which troubled the Parliament the leſs for 
their incoherence an impoſſibility to be reduced into 
practice, 

Bur that which troubled moſt, and indeed which 
awaken'd them to the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, was, 
that they were advertiſed, that the King was taken 
away from Carisbrooke Caſtle by an Officer of the Ar- 
my, and carried to Hurſt Caſtle, not far from the other, 
but Situated on the main Land, and in fo vile and un- 
wholeſome an Air, that the Common Guards there uſed 
to be frequently changed for the preſervation of their 
health. Colonel Hammond had, before the expiration 


of the Treaty writ many Letters to the Parliament, | 


to be diſcharged from that Government, and from h 
care of the King's Perſon; and the Officers of the 4 
my ſeem d wonderfully offended with him for mak; 8 
the demand; and he got himſelf looked upon as = 
a Cloud. But the Treaty was no ſooner ended p 4 
before the Commiſſioners begun their Report to | 
Houſes) but he was diſcharged of the Truſt of * 
Perſon of the King, and another Colonel ſent tot 
the Perſon of the King, and to carry him to H, : 
Caſtle, 25 

Tris News being brought when they were ; 
heat of the Debate upon the King's 2 wg = 
over that conteſt, pa rather re, þ Voted, “ Tha the Ny 
*{eifing upon the King's Perſon, and carrying him Pri 101 
e ſoner to Hurſt Caitle, was without Their ad;ice ng * 
conſent: which Vote had little contradiction; becauſt 2 
no Man would own the Advice. Then they cauſe! 

a Letter to be written to the General, © That the 0: 
ders and Inſtructions to Colonel Eure (the Officer 
who had ſeiſed the King) © Were contrary to their 
*Reſolutions, and Inſtructions to Colonel Ham, . 
*and therefore, that it was the pleaſure of the Houſe 
*rhat he ſhould recall thoſe Orders; and that Colone| 
Hammond ſhould again reſume the care of the King's 
Perſon. But the General, without taking any notice 

of their Complaint, or of their Command, demanded 
the payment of the Arrears due to the Army; and told 
them, © That unleſs there were preſent Money lent to 
that purpoſe, he ſhould be forced to remove the At- 
*my, and to draw them nearer to London. And at 4 
the ſame time a new Declaration was ſent to the Houſe **** 
from the Army, in purſuance of their late Remon- +4 
ſtrance; which the Houle refuſed to take into con. 
deration; and ſome ſturdy Members moved, That 
the Army might be declared Traitors, if they pre(u- 
*med to march nearer London than they were at pre- 
*{ent; and that an impeachment of High Treaſon 

* might be drawn up againlt the principal Officers of 
it. Hereupon, the General end ee directly for Len- N. 
don, and Quarters at White-Hall; the other Officers, Lad 
with their Troops, in Durham Houſe, the Mues, Co- 
vent Garden, Weſtminſter, and St Fames's; and for the 
preſent neceſſity, that no inconvenience might fall out, f 
they ſent to the City without delay to ſupply for 
thouſand pounds, to be immediately iſſued out to nts 
the Army, Notwithſtanding all which monſtrous pro- 
ceeding, the Houſe of Commons retain'd it's Courage, 
and were reſolute © To aſſert the Treaty; and that the 
King's Anſwers were ſatisfactory; or if they were not 
ce fully ſatisfactory, that the Houſe might, and ought 
eto accept thereof, and proceed to the ſettlement of 
ce Peace in Church and State, rather than to reject them 
cas unſatisfactory, and thereby continue the Kingdom 
*in War and Diſtraction. 

T ity who vehemently preſſed this Concluſion, and 
would be thought to be for the King, to make them- 
ſelves popular, took upon them to make all the In- 
vectives both againſt the King, and all the time of his 
Goverment, that his bittereſt Enemies could do, only 
that they might ſhew how much the conceſſions he had 
now granted, had provided Remedies for all thoic 
Evils, and made all the foundation of their future d 
hope of happineſs and peace, to be in the no-povwer | = 


they had left him in: ſo that if he ſhould have à min "7 
to continue the Diſtractions to morrow, he would fin 7 


no Body ready ever to joyn with him, having at this 
time ſacrificed all his Friends to the Mercy of thei! 
mortal Enemies. In concluſion, and when they h 
proſecuted the Debate moſt part of the Night, till al 
moſt five of the Clock in the Morning, on Monday 
Night, they had firſt put the Queſtion, Whether rhe 
** Queſtion ſhould be put? and carried it by a hundred 
and forty Voices againſt one hundred and four: 2 1 
main Queſtion, © That the Anſwer of the King to rhe «pl 
«Propoſitions of both Houſes was a ground for 2 2 
Houſes to proceed upon for the ſettlement oft © wo 
te Peace of the Kingdom, was ſo clearly Votes, * Wl «fu 
the Houſe was not divided ; and that there might be 1 

after claps, they appointed a Committee? To cont 
«with the General, for the better procuring * 800 
« Intelligence and Correſpondence between the _ / 


oy 


I 
mn 


1 


Votes. 


3 [et wes 


e who ſhould be reſtrain d from going into the Houle, 


to 


* 
4 together for many hours, under a Guard, ro the num- 


fog 06 
1. 


, Houſe would take no notice of it. In the concluſion, 
wer after a very long Debate, the Major part of thoſe who 
u were preſent in the Houſe, Voted the Negative to what 


the cn 
" it e- 


hi Anlwer © But that they had orders. 


3 Na- cc 


| L. 4% tive Vote prevailed, ſhould fir any more in the Houle, |! 
before they had firſt ſubſcribed the ſame Vote, as 


Bitte Hl.. 


pe Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


«nd the Parliament; and then they Adjourn'd the 
Houſe to Wedneſday Morning, it being then near the 
Morning of Tueſday. : ; 
Tax Committee that was appointed to confer with 
the General, waited, that Afternoon upon him in his 
Lodging at White-Hall, that they might be able to 
we fore Account to the Houle the next Morning. 
But they were forced to attend full three hours, be- 
fore they could be admitted to his preſence; and then 
he told them ſullenly and ſuperciliouſly, © That the 
« way to correſpond with the Army, was to comply 
« with their Remonſtrance: and, the next Morning 
there was a Guard of Muſqueteers placed at the entry 
into, and door of the Houle, and the Officers thereof 
having a Liſt in their hands of the Names of thoſe 


il Thoſe were ſtopped, one by one, as they came, and 


ſent into the Court of Wards, where they were kept 


ber of near one hundred. ; No:withitanding which 
there were ſo many of the ſame opinion got into the 
Houſe, through the inadvertency of the Guard, or be- 
caule they meant only to lequeller the molt notorious 
and refractory Perſons, that the Debate, upon reſuming 
the ame Queltion, continued very long; levera! Mem- 
bers who obſerv'd the force at the entrance of the 
Houle, and ſaw their Companions not {uffer'd to come 
in, complain'd loudiy of the Violence and Breach of 
Privilege, and demanded remedy ; but, in vain; the 


had been ſettled in the former Debate, and © That the 
« Anjiver the King had given to their Propolitions was 
«not latistactory. ; 

Trose Gentlemen who for ſome hours had been 
reſttain d in the Court of Wards, were afterwards led 
in Triumph through Weſtminſter-Hall (except ſome few, 
who were ſuffer d for affection, or by negligence, to 
go away ) by a ſtrong Guard, to that place under the 
Exchequer which is commonly called Hell; where 
they might eat and drink, at their own charge, what 
they pleaſed. And here they were kept in one Room, 
till after rwelve of the Clock in the Night: after which 
hour, in reſpect of the extreme cold Weather, and 
the Age of many of the Members, they were carried 
to ſeveral Inns; where they were ſuffer d to lodge as 
Priſoners, and remain'd under that confinement for 
two or three days. In which time, they publiſh'd a 
proteſtation in Print againſt the Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons, declaring The force and violence 
te that had been uſed againſt them: and then the Houle, 
with the remaining Members, having determin d what 
they thought tit, molt of the other were at liberty to 
do what they pleaſed. No body own'd this Act of 
Violence in the Excluſion of ſo many Members: There 
was no Order made for it by the Houle. Fairfax the 
General knew nothing of it, and the Guards themſelves 
being asked © What Authority they had, gave no other 
But afterwards 
there was a full and clear Order of the Houſe, without 
taking notice of any excluſion, © That none of them 
who had not been preſent that day when the Nega- 
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*agreeable to their Judgments z which if they ſub- 
* {ſcribed they were as well qualified Members as be- 
© fore. Many of theſe bands e Members, out of Con- 
ſcience or Indignation, forbore coming any more to 
the Houſe for many years; ſome, not before the Re- 
volution; others, ſooner or later, return'd to their 
old Seats, that they might not be idle when fo much 
bulineſs was to be done. | 
Tux the Houſe renew'd their old Votes of no 
more Addreſſes, and annull'd and made void all thoſe | 
which introduced the Treaty: and that they might | 
nd no more ſuch contradiction hereafter, they com- 
mitted to ſeveral Priſons Major General Brom (though | 
he was then Sheriff of London) St ohn Clotworthy, Sr 
William Waller, Major General Maſſey, and Commil- 
lary General Copley, who were the molt active Mem- | 
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bers in the Houſe of the Presbyterian Party, and who 
had all as maliciouſly advanced the Service of the Par- 
liament in their ſeyeral Stations againſt the King, as 
any Men of their Rank in the Kingdom, and much 
more than any Officer of the preſent Army had then 
credit to do: of theſe, Maſſey made his eſcape, and 
Tranſported himſelf into Holland; and there, accord- 
ing to the natural Modeſty of that Sect, preſented him- 
ſelf to the Prince, with as much confidence (and as a 


Sufferer for the King his Father) as if he had defend- 
ed Colcheſter. 


Tr E Proteſtation that the ſecluded Members had m. rprore- 
publiſhed and cauſed to be Printed, with the Narra- fin of 


tive of the violence that had becn exerciſed upon 
them, and their declaring all Acts to be void which 
from that time had been done in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, made a great noiſe over the Kingdom, and no 
leſs incenſed thoſe who remain'd and fate in the Houle, 
than it did the Officers of the Army; and therefore, 
to leſſen the credit of it, the Houle likewiſe made a 
Declaration againſt that Proteſtation; and declar'd it, 
Io be Falſe, Scandalous, and Seditious, and tending 


the ſecluded 
Members, 


Voted as 


to the deſtruction of the Viſible and Fundamental 4% 


Government of the Kingdom: and to this wonderful 
Declaration they obtain'd the concurrence of the ſmall 
Houle of Peers, and joyntly ordain'd © That that Pro- 
*teſtation ſhould be ſuppreſled, and that no Man 
**ſhould pretume to fell, or buy, or to read the ſame. 


Wu they had in this manner maſter'd all contra- 7e, of the 


diction and oppoſition, they begun more directly to 
conſult what they were to do, as well as what they 
were Not to do, and to eſtabliſi ſome Affirmative con- 
cluſions, as they had done Negatives. They were told, 
That it was high time to ſettle ſome form of Govern- 
*ment, under which the Nation was to live: there 
Thad been much Treaſure and Blood ſpent to reco- 
ver the liberty of the People, which would be to no 
© purpoſe if there were not proviſion made for their 
ſecure enjoying it; and there would be always the 
*ſame attempts made, which had been of late, to di- 
*{turb and to deſtroy the publick Peace, if there were 
not ſuch exemplary penalties inflicted, as might ter- 
verify all Men, of what condition ſoever, from entring 
e upon ſuch deſperate Undertakings. They reſolv'd 
to gratify the Army, by taking a view of a Paper for- 
merly digeſted by them as a model for a new Govern- 
ment, which was called, The Agreement of the People, and 
for contriving and publiſhing whereof, one of the Agi- 
tators had been, by Cromwell's directions, the year be- 
fore, ſhot ro death, when he found the Parliament was 
ſo much offended with it. They declar'd now, as the 
moſt popular thing they could do to pleaſe both the Peo- 
ple and the Army, I hat they would put an end to the 
Parliament on the laſt day of April next; and that 
*there ſhould be a Repreſentative of the Nation, con- 
*{iſting of three hundred Perſons, choſen by the Peo- 
* ple; of which, for the Term of ſeven years, no Per- 
* Pa who had adhered to the King, or who ſhould 
te oppole this Agreement, or not ſubſcribe thereunto, 


; © ſhould be capable of being choſen to be one, or to 


* have a voice in the Election; and that, before that 
* time, and before the Diſſolution of the preſent Par- 
*[iament, it would be neceſſary to bring thoſe ſignal 


; *Delinquents, who had lately diſturbed the Quiet and 


Peace of the Kingdom, and put it to ſo great an ex- 
* pence of Blood and Trealurc, to exemplary puniſh- 
ment. And it was with great impudence very ve- 
hemently urged, © That they ought to begin with Him 
ho had been the cauſe of. all the miſeries, and miſ- 
c chiefs, which had befallen the Kingdom, and whom 
* they had already deveſted of all Power and Authori- 
ty to govern them for the future; and they had had 
*ncar two years experience, that the Nation might 
„be very happily govern'd without any recourſe to 
«him: that they had already declar'd, and the Houſe 
of Peers had concurr'd with them, that the King had 
«been the cauſe of all the Blood which had been 
«ſpilt; and therefore, that it was fit that ſuch a Man 
«of Blood ſhould be brought to Jultice, that he might 
ce undergo the penalty that was due to his Tyranny and 
« Murders: that the People expected This at their 

F1:2 hands; 


both 


Houſe of 


Commons. 


Houſes. 
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*hands; and that having the principal Malefactor in 
*their power, he might not eſcape the puniſhment 
*that was due to him. 
How new and monſtrous ſoever this language and 
dicourſe was to all Engliſh Ears, they found a Major 
A cemmie- part {till to concur with them: ſo that they appoint- 
OS Cs ed a Committee for the preſent © To prepare a charge 
ro prepares © of High Treaſon againit the King, which ſhould con- 
— pou *rain the ſeveral Crimes, and Mitdemeanours of his 
King. «Reign; which being made, they would conſider of 
* the beſt way and manner of Procceding, that he might 
be brought to ſuſtice. 

Tus manner of procecding in England was ſo un- 
heard of, that it was very hard for any Body to pro- 
pole any way to oppole it that might carry with it any 
hope of ſucceſs. However the pain the Prince was in, 
would not ſuffer him to reſt without making ſome ef- 
fort. He knew too well how far the States of Holland 
were from wiſhing that ſucceſs, and honour to the 
Crown of England, as it had deſervd from them, and 
how much they had always favour'd the Rebellion; 
that his own preſence was in no degree acceptable or 
grateful ro them; and that they were deviſing all ways 
how they might be rid of him: yet he believ'd the 
way they were now upon in England, would be fo uni- 
verlally odious to all Chriſtians, that no Body of Men 

rie would appear to favour it. His Highnels therefore ſent 

47 wates to the States General to detire them © To give him an 

rer the 

Seares to in- cc Audience the next day; and that he would come to 

tercede with ee the place where they fate; which he did, being met 

Henſes, by the whole Body at the Bottom of the Stairs, and 
conducted into the Room where they fate. 

Tu Prince was attended by four or five of his 

Council; and when he had ſaid a little to the States 
of Compliment, he referr'd them to a Paper which 
Sr Milliam Boſwell the King's Reſident there, was to 
deliver ro them. The Paper deſcribed the ill condi- 
tion the King his Father was in; and the threats and 
menaces which his Enemies uſed to proceed againſt 
him in ſuch a manner as mult be abominated by all 
Chriſtians, and which would bring the greateſt reproach 
and obloquy upon the Proteſtant Religion, that ever 
Chriſtianity had undergone: And therefore defir'd them, 
That they would interpoſe their Credit, and Autho- 
©*riry, in ſuch a manner as they thought fit, with the 
*two Houles at Weſtminſter, that inſtead of ſuch an 
© unlawful and wicked proſecution, they would enter 
*jnto Terms of accommodation with his Royal Fa- 
ether; For the obſervation whereof his Royal High- 
*nels would become bound. | 

Tus States aſſured his Highneſs, © That they were 
«very much afflicted at the condition of the King, 
« and would be glad any interpoſition of Theirs might 
*be able to relieve him; that they would ſeriouſl 
* conſider in what manner they might ſerve him. And. 
that day, they reſoly'd to ſend an extraordinary Em- 
bafladour into England, who ſhould repair to the Prince 
of Wales, and receive his Inſtructions to what Friends 
of the King's he ſhould reſort, and conſult with; who, 
being upon the 1 might beſt inform him to whom 
to apply himſelf. And they made choice of Paw, the 
Penſioner of Holland, for their Embaſſadour; who im- 
mediately attended the Prince with the Offer of his 
Service, and many profeſſions of his deſire that his 
Journey might produce ſome good Effect. | 

T us Council that was about the Prince, had look- 
ed upon Paw as a Man that had always favour'd the 
Rebellion in England, and as much obſtructed all Civi- 
lities from the States towards the King, as was poſſible 
for him to do; and therefore they were very ſorry 
that He was made choice of for Embaſſadour in ſuch a 
fatal conjuncture. But the Prince of Orange aſſured 
the Prince, © That he had uſed all his credit to com- 
© paſs that Election; that he was the Wiſeſt Man of 
©rheir Body, and that neither He, nor any of the 
*reſt, who had cheriſhed the Engliſh Rebellion more 
te than he, ever deſired it ſhould proſper to that degree 
te jt had done, as to endanyer the changing the Go- 
tc vernment; and therefore wiſhed There might not 
ec appear any diltrult of him, but that the Prince would 
te trœat him with confidence, and ſome of the Council 


Thew Ans 
ſwer, 


*would confer with him with freedom, upon any bg. 

*ticulars which it would be neceſſary for him to E 
*inſtructed in. But the wiſdom of Angels was not ſuf. 
ficient to give any effectual advice for ſuch a Neo, 
tiation, ſince the States could not be brought ſo much 
to intereſt themſelves, as to uſe any Menaces to the Pat 
liament as if they would embark themſelves in the 
Quarrel. So that the Council could only wiſh, «Thar 
c - « 

the Embaſſadour would confer with ſuch of t 

King's Friends who were then at London, and whoſe 
relation had been molt eminent towards his Mais. 
*ſty; and receive advice from them, how he 1 1 
* molt hopefully prevail over particular Men, and thete. * 
by with the Parliament. And fo the Embaſſadour de. ©" 
parted for England, within leſs than a weck after he ya, 1 
nominated for the Employment. 

AT the ſame time, the Queen of England, beine 
ſtruck to the Heart with amazement and confuſion u. 
on the report of what the Parliament inicnded, ſee The 
Paper to the Agent who was employed there by the fa; 
Cardinal to keep a good correſpondence; which he ** 
obliged him to deliver to the Parliament. The pa. bis 
per contain'd a very paſſionate lamentation of the (ag . 
condition the King her Husband was in; detiring 3 
That they would grant her a Pals to come over to 
* him, offering to ule all the credit ſhe had with him 
*that he might give them ſatisfaction. Howcrer it 
they would not give her leave to perform any of 
** thoſe Offices towards the Publick, that ſLe might he 
*permitted to perform the Duty ſhe owed Him, and 
to be near him in the uttermoſt Extremity, Nei- 
ther of theſe Addreſſes did more than exprels the Zeal 
of thoſe who procured them to be made: the Embaſſa- 
dour Paw could neither get leave to ſee the Kine 
(which he was to endeavour to do, that he might 
from himſelf be inſtructed beſt what to do) nor de 
admitted to an Audience by the Parliament, till after 
the Tragedy was acted: and the Queen's Paper was 
deliver'd, and never conſider'd in order to return any 
Anſwer to it. 

Wu the Committee had prepared ſuch a Charge, 7+ 
which they called © An Impeachment of High Trealon ©" * 
« againſt Charles Stewart King of England, digeſted in- mn 
*to ſeveral Articles, which contain'd all thoſe Ca-“ 
lumnies they had formerly heaped up in that Decla- 
ration of no more Addreſſes to be made to him, with 
{ome Additional Reproaches, it was read in the Houle; 
and, after it was approy'd there, they ſent it to tac 
Houle of Peers tor Their concurrence. That Houle 
bad very little to do from the time that Cromwell te- 
turn'd from Scotland, and were few in Number, aud 
us'd to Adjourn for two or three days together ter 
want of buſineſs; fo that it was believ'd, that they who 
had done ſo many extravagant things, rather than they 
would diſſent from the Houſe of Commons, would 
likewiſe concur with them in This, rather than lever 
from them when they were fo triumphant. Burt, con- 
trary to this expectation, when this Impeachment vas 
brought up to the Peers, it was fo ill receiv'd, that 
there was not one Perſon who concurr'd with them; 
which, conſidering the Men and what moſt of them 
had done, might ſcem very ſtrange. And when they 
had, with ſome warmth rejected it, they Adjourn d for 214 
a week; preſuming they ſhould thereby at leaſt ge 
ſome interruption to that Career which the Houlc of jus 
Commons was upon, and, in that time, ſome expedient *** 
might be found to reconcile the Proccedings in bot 
Houſes. But they were as much deceiv'd in this; the 
Houſe of Commons was very well pleaſed with it, af 
thought they had given them eaſe, which they co 
not ſo well have contriv'd for themſelves. So te 
proceeded in their own Mcthod, and when the day 
came to which the Lords had Adjourn'd their Hol 5 
they found their doors all locked, and faſten d with "4, 
Padlocks, that there ſhould then be no 


more Entrance vv 
s 0 it in that 4 
for them; nor did any of them ever after {it M N 0 
ä . p # 
Houle as Peers above twice or thrice at mo N wn 
Cromwell, long after, endeavour'd in vain do * 
erected a Houſe of Peers of his own Sen 
which ſome of them then very willingly too 
places. Tu 
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Tur Charge and Accuſation, upon which they re- 
(oly'd to proceed againſt the King, being thus ſettled 
and agreed upon, they begun ro conſider in what man- 
ner and form to proceed, that there might be ſome 


appearance of Jultice. Nothing could be found in the 


Common or Statute-Law, which coald direct or war- 
rant them; nor could the Precedent of depoſing Ri- 
chard the ſecond (the ſole Precedent of that kind) be 
applied to their purpoſe: for, how foul ſoever the cir- 
cumſtances precedent. had been, he had made a Re- 
fignation of his Royalty before the Lords in Parlia- 
ment; ſo that his Depoſition proceeded from Himſelt, 
and with his own Conſent, and would not agree in any 
articular with the caſe in queſtion. They were there- 
bre to make a new form to warrant their Proceed- 
ings: and a new form they did erect, never before 
heard of. They conſtituted and erected a Court that 
hould be called © The High Court of Fuſtice, to conſiſt 
«of ſo many Judges, who ſhould have Authority to 
«ry the King, Whether he were guilty of what he 
«was acculed of, or no; and, in order thereunto, to 
« examine ſuch Witneſſes as ſhould be produced: The 
number of the Judges named was about an hundred 
and fifty, whercof the Major part might proceed. 
Tu could not have found ſuch a Number yet 
amongſt themſelves, after ſo many barbarities and im- 
pieties, upon whom they might depend in this laſt 
Tragical Act. And therefore they laid this for a 
ground; that if they ſhould make only their own 
Members to be Judges in this caſe, they might appear 
in the Eyes of the People to be too much parties, as 
having from the beginning maintain'd a War, though 
defentive, as they pretended, againſt the King, and ſo 
not ſo fit to be the only Judges who were in the fault: 
On the other hand, if they ſhould name none of them- 
felves, it might be interpreted that they look'd _ 
it as too dangerous a Province to engage themſelves 
in, and therefore they had pur ir off to others; which 
would diſcourage others from undertaking it. Where- 
fore they reſoly'd that the Judges ſhould be nominated 
promiſcuouſly, as well of Members of the Houſe, as of 
luch other of their Good and Godly Men in the King- 
dom. Whoſoever would not be one himſelf when 
named, as there were yet many amongſt them, who, 
out of Conſcience, or of Fear, utterly proteſted againſt 
it, ſhould take upon him to name another Man; which 


ſure he could not but think was equally unlawful: So 


that few took upon them to nominate others, who 
would rcje& the Province themſelves. 

ALL the Chief Officers of the Army were named, 
and divers accepted the Office; and ſuch Aldermen 
and Citizens of London, as had been moſt violent againſt 
Peace, and ſome few Country Gentlemen, whoſe Zeal 
had been taken notice of for the Cauſe, and who were 
like to take ſuch a Preferment as a teſtimony of the 
Parliament's Confidence in them, and would thereup- 
on embrace it. When {uch a Number of Men were 
nominated as were thought in all reſpects to be equal 
to the work, they were to make choice of a Speaker, 
or Prolocutor, who ſhould be called Lord Preſident of 
that High Court, who muſt manage and govern all the 
Proceedings there, ask the Witneſſes all proper Que- 
ſtions, and anſwer what the Priſoner ſhould propole. 
And to that Office one Bradſhaw was cholen, a Lawyer 
of Grays-Inn, not much known in Weſtminſter Hall, 
though of good practice in his Chamber, and much 
employed by the Factious. He was a Gentleman of 
an ancient Family in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but of 
a Fortune of his own making. He was not without 
Parts, and of great Inſolence and Ambition. When 
he was firſt nominated, he ſeem'd much ſurpriſed, and 
very reſolute to refule it; which he did in ſuch a man- 
ner, and ſo much enlarging upon his own want of Abi- 
wes to undergo fo important a Charge, that it was 
very evident he had expected to be put to that Apo- 
0gy. And when he was preſs'd with more importunity 
than could have been uſed by chance, he required 
5 Time to conſider of it; and ſaid, He would then 

give his final Anſwer; which he did, the next day; 
and with great Humilit accepted the Office, which 


he adminiſter d with all the Pride, Impudence, and | 


Superciliouſneſs imaginable. He was preſently in- 


\eited in great State, and many Officers, and a Guard 
alſign d for the ſecurity of his Perſon, and the Dean's 


Houſe at Weſtminſter given to him for ever for his re- 


Lawyers and 
other Officers 
appointed. 


ſidence and habitation, and a good Sum of Money. 


about five thouſand pounds, was appointed to be pre- 
ſently paid to him, to put himſelf in ſuch an Equi- 
page and way of Living, as the dignity of the Office 
which he held would require. And now, the Lord. 
Preſident of the High Court of Juſtice, ſeem'd to be 


the greateſt Magiſtrate in England. And though it 
was not thought ſeaſonable to make any ſuch Declara- 
tion, yet ſome of thoſe whoſe opinions grew quickly | 


into Ordinances, upon ſeveral occaſions, declared, 


That they believ'd that Office was not to be look d 


*upon as neceſſary pro hac vice only, but for continu- 


*ance; and that he who executed it, deſerv'd to have 


an ample and a liberal Eſtate conferr'd upon him for 


ever: which {uddain mutation and exaltation of For- 


tune, could not but make a great impreſſion upon a 
vulgar Spirit, accuſtom'd to no Exceſſes, and acquaint- 
cd only with a very moderate Fortune. All this being 
done, they made choice of ſome Lawyers (till that 
time very obſcure, and Men ſcarce known or heard of 
in their Profeilion) to perform the Offices of Atturney 
General, and Sollicitor General for the State, to pro- 
{ecute the Priſoner at his Trial, and to manage the 
Evidence againſt him. Other Officers, of all kinds, 
were appointed to attend, and perform the ſeveral Offi- 
ces of their new Court; which was order'd to be exect- 
ed in Weſtminſter Hall. 

Tuk King was now ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and 
was receiv'd by Colonel Harriſon with a ſtrong Party 
of Horſe; by whom he was to be conducted to Windſor 
Caltle. Harriſon was the Son of a Butcher near Nant- 
wich in Cheſhire, and had been bred up in the place of 
a Clerk under a Lawyer of good Account in thoſe 
parts; which kind of Education introduces Men into 


the language and practice of Buſineſs, and, if it be not 


reſiſted by the great ingenuity of the Perſon, inclines 
png Men to more Pride than any other kind of 
reeding; and diſpoſes them to be Pragmatical and 


Inſolent, though they have the skill to conceal it from 


their Maſters, except they find them (as they are too 
often) inclined to cheriſh it. When the Rebellion firſt 
began, this Man quitted his Maſter (who had relation 
to the King's Service, and diſcharged his Duty faith- 
fully) and put - himſelf into the Parliament Army, 
where, having firſt obtain d the Office of a Cornet, he 
got up, by diligence and ſobriety, to the State of a 
Captain, without any ſignal notice taken of him till 
the new model of the Army; when Crommvell, who, 
poſſibly, had knowledge of him before, found him of 
a ſpirit and diſpoſition fit for his Service, much given 
to Prayer and to Preaching, | 
derſtanding capable to be truſted in any buſineſs; to 
which his Clerkſhip contributed very much: And then 


he was preferr'd very faſt; fo that, by the time the 


King was brought to the Army, he had been a Colonel 
of Horſe, and look'd upon as inferior to few, after 
Cromwell and Ireton, in the Council of Officers, and 
in the Government of the Agitators; and there were 
few Men with whom Cromwell more communicated, 
or upon whom he more depended for the Conduct of 
any thing committed to him. He receiv'd the King 
with outward reſpect, kept himſelf bare; but attend- 
ed him with great ſtrictneſs; and was not to be ap- 
proached by any Addreſs; anſwering queſtions in ſhort 
and few words, and when importuned, with rudeneſs. 
He manifeſted an apprehenſion rhat the King had ſome 
thought of making an Eſcape, and did all things in or- 
der to prevent it. Being to lodge at Windſor, and ſo 
to paſs by Bagſhot, the King expreſſed a deſire to fee 
his little Park at Bagſbot, and fo to dine at the Lodge 
there, a place where he had uſed to take much plea- 
ſure; and did not diſſemble the knowing that the 
Lord Newburgh, who had lately Married the Lady Au- 
bigney, liv'd there; and faid, He would tend a Ser- 
c yant to let that Lady know that he would dine with 
© her, that ſhe might provide a dinner for him. Har- 
riſon well kuew the e of that Lord and Leon 
? an 


ſent forfrom 


and, otherwiſe, of an un- 
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Hurſt Caftle 
by Harriſon, 
The Chara- 
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Lord New- 
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an intention 
of making 
the King's 
Eſcape, but 
in vain, 


The King 
brought to 
$8 James's, 


and was very unwilling he ſhould make any ſtay there; 
but finding the K ing ſo fixt upon it, that he would not 
be otherwiſe removed from it than by abſolutely re. 
fuling him to go thither, he chole to conſent, and 
that his Majeſty ſhould ſend a Servant; which he did 
the Night before he intended co dine there. 

Bortn Lord and Lady were of known Duty and Af- 
fection to the King; the Lady, after her Husband the 
Lord Aubigney had been kill'd at Edge-hill, having ſo 
far incenſed the Parliament, that ſhe had endured a 
long Impriſonment, under a ſuſpicion that ſhe had 
been privy to the deſign which had been diſcover d by 
Mr Waller, upon which Tomkins and Challoner had been 
put to death, and had likewiſe her ſelf been put to 
death, if ſhe had not made her Eſcape to Oxford. After 
the War was ended, ſhe had, with the King's appro- 
bation, Married the Lord Newburgh; who had the 
ſame Affections. They had from the time of the 
King's being at Hampton Court, concerted with his 
Majeſty upon ſuch means, that, in the ſtricteſt reſtraint 
he was under, they found a way to write to, and to 
hear from him. And moſt of the Letters which paſſed 
between the King and the Queen, paſled through their 
hands; who had likewiſe 2 Cipher with the King, by 
which they gave him notice of any thing they judged 
of Importance for him to know. "They had given him 
notice that he would be ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, 
and adviſed him “To find ſome way, that he might 
«dine at the Lodge at Bagſhot ; and that he ſhould 
te take occaſion, if he could, to lame the Horſe he rode 
* upon, or to find fault with his going, that he might 
*rake another Horſe out of the Lord Newburgh's Sta- 
te bles to continue the reſt of his 2 upon. That 
Lord much delighted in Horſes, and had, at that time, 
in his Stables one of the fleeteſt that was in England; 
and the purpoſe was, to mount the King upon that 
Horſe, that, when he found a fit opportunity, he 
might, upon the ſuddain, ſet Spurs to him; and if 
he could get out of the Company that encompaſſed 
him, he might, poſſibly, by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, 
and his own skill in the molt obſcure ways of that 
Forreſt, convey himſelf to another place in their view; 
and fo, three or four good Horſes were laid in ſeve- 
ral places. And this was the reaſon that the King had 
ſo earneſtly inſiſted upon dining at ZBagſhot ; which 
being in his way, and his cuſtom being always to dine, 
they could not reaſonably deny him that liberty. 

BEFORE the King came thither, Harriſon had ſent 
ſome Horſe with an Officer to ſearch the Houſe, and 
all about the Park, that he might be ſure that no Com- 
pany lurked which might make ſome attempt. And 
the King, all the Morning, found fault with the going 
of his Horſe; and faid, He would change it, and pro- 
te cure a better. When his Majeſty came to the Lodge, 
he found his dinner ready, but was quickly inform d, 
* That the Horſe ſo much depended upon, was, the 


ce day before, by the blow of another Horſe, ſo lam'd, | 


**that he could not be of uſe to the purpoſe he was 
te defign'd for. And though that Lord had other good 
Horſes, which in ſuch an exigent might be made uſe 
of, yet the King had obſerv'd fo great difficulty to be 
in the attempt all his Journey, when he was encom- 
paſſed always in the middle of a Hundred Horſe, the 
Officers all exceedingly well Horſed, and every Man, 
Officer, and Soldier, having a Piſtol ready ſpann d in 
one hand, that he refoly'd not to purſue that deſign. 
And Harriſon had already told him, © That he had pro- 
«vided a better Horſe for him: and it was believ'd 
he would never have permitted him to have made uſe 
of one of the Lord Newburgh's. So that after having 
2 three or four hours there, with very much ſatiſ- 
action to himſelf, though he was not ſuffer'd to be 
in any Room without the Company of ſix or ſeven 
Soldiers, who ſuffer d little to be ſpoken, except it was 
ſo loud that They could hear it too, he took a ſad 
farewel of them, appearing to have little hope ever to 
ſee them again. The Lord Newburgh rode ſome Miles 
in the Forreſt to wait upon the King, till he was re- 
quir'd by Harriſon to return. His Majeſty lodged that 
night at his Caſtle of Windſor, and was ſoon after car- 
ried to St Fames's. In this ſourney, Harriſon obſer- 


—_——— 


ving that the King had always an apprehenſion th 
there was a purpoſe to Murder him, and had e 
let fall ſome words of © The odiouſneſs and wick 8 
*neſs of ſuch an Aſſaſſination and Murder wh; , 
* could never be ſafe to the Perſon who undertook % 
he told him plainly, * That he needed not to enterta;? 
*any ſuch imagination or apprehenſion; that the Par. 
*liament had too much Honour and Juſtice to cherif, 
e ſo foul an intention; and aſſured Him, «That what 
*ever the Parliament reſoly d to do, would be ye;, 
*Publick and in a way of Juſtice; to which the 
World ſhould be Witneſs; and would never endure 
*a thought of ſecret Violence : which his Majelt 
could not perſwade himſelf to believe; nor did =; 
gine that they durſt ever produce him in the fight of 
the People, under any form whatſoever of a publick 
Trial. 9288 

Ir hath been acknowledge d ſince by ſome Officer, , 
and others who were preſent at the Conſultations, chat 
from the time of the King's being at Hampton Cour r 
and after the Army had maſter d both the Parliament nx 
and the City, and were weary of having the 

with them, and knew not well how to be rid of 
there were many ſecret Conſults what to do with him, 
And it was generally concluded, © They ſhould never ws 
*be able to ſettle their new form of Government, 

* whilſt He liv'd: and after he was become 4 Priſoner 
in the Iſle of Wight, they were more ſollicitous for x 
Reſolution and Determination in that particular: and 
after the Vote of the no more Addreſſes, the moſt vic. 
lent Party thought They could do nothing in order 
to their own ends, till He ſhould be firſt dead; and 
«therefore, one way or other, that was to be com- 
*paſled in the firſt place, Some were for © An actual 
Depoſing him; which could not but be cafily brought 
to paſs, ſince the Parliament would Vote any thing 
*they ſhould be directed : Others were for the taking 
*away his Life by Poyſon; which would make leaſt 
noiſe; or, If that could not be ſo eaſily contriy'd, by 
Aſſaſſination; for which there were hands enough 
ce ready to be employ'd. There was a Third fort, as 
violent as either of the other, who preſſed © To have 
*him brought to a publick Trial as a Malefaor; 
which, they faid, Would be moſt for the Honour 
te of the Parliament, and would teach all Kings to 
* Know, that they were accountable, and puniſhable for 
the wickedneſs of their Lives. 

Many of the Officers were of the firſt opinion, 
* As a thing they had Precedents for ; and that he be- 
*ing once Depos'd, they could better ſettle the Go- 
* vernment, than if he were dead; for his Son could 
pretend no Right whilſt He was alive; whereas, if 
*the Father were dead, he would preſently call him- 
*ſ{elf King, and others would call him fo too; and, 
*jt may be, other Kings and Princes would own him 
for ſuch. If he were kept alive in a cloſe Priſon, he 
might afterwards be made uſe of, or remoy'd upon 
*any appearance of a Revolution. 

THzRe were as many Officers of the ſecond Judge- 
ment, That he ſhould be preſently diſpatch d. They 
ſaid, „It appear'd by the experience they had, that 
ce whilſt He was alive (for a more ſtrict Impriſonment 
«than he had undergone, he could never be confine 
*to) there would be always Plots and Deſigns to ſet 
« him at Liberty; and he would have Parties through- 
„out the Kingdom; and, in a ſhort time, a Faction 
ce in their moſt ſecret Councils, and it may be in the 
* Army it ſelf; and, where his Liberty would __ 
ce great a Price, it would be too great a Truſt to repole 
ee in any Man, that he would long reſiſt the 1 
* tion. Whereas, if he were confeſſedly dead, all thol- 
e fears would be over; eſpecially if they r. 1 
c with that circumſpection and ſeverity towards 2:38 
* Party, as in prudence they ought to do. This rt 
might probably have carried ir, if Hammond could 2 
been wrought upon to have concurr d; but be 81 17 
too much Conſcience to expoſe himſelf to that In 
my; and without His privity or connivance it cou 
not be done. 
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Harriſon were, would not endure either of the other 
« ways; and ſaid, They could as eaſily bring him to Ju- 
«(tice in the fight of the Sun, as Depole him; fince 
«he Authority of the Parliament could do one as well 
«2; the other: That their Precedent of Depoſing, had 
ano reputation with the People; but was look d up- 
«99 as the effect of ſome potent Faction, which al- 
« ways opprefſed the People more after, than they had 
been before. Beſides, thoſe Depoſings had always 
«been attended with Aſſaſſinations and Murders, which 
« vere the more odious, and deteſted, becauſe no bo- 
« dy own'd and avow'd the bloody Actions they had 
gone. Bur if he were brought to a publick Trial, for 
«he notorious ill things he had done, and for his Mil- 
government, upon the complaint and proſecution of 
«the People, the Superiority of the People would be 
« hereby vindicated and made manifeſt; and they ſhould 
receive the benefit, and be for ever free from thoſe 
« oppreſſions which he had impos'd upon them, and 
«fr which he ought to pay fo dear; and ſuch an 
« exemplary Proceeding and Execution as this where 
«every circumſtance ſhould be clear and notorious, 
«ould be the belt foundation and ſecurity of the Go- 
« vernment they intended to eſtabliſn; and no Man 
« would be Ambitious to ſucceed Him, and be a King 
«in his place, when he ſaw in what manner he mult 
he accountable to the People. This Argumentation, 
or the ſtrength and obſtinacy of that Party, carried it: 
and hereupon, all that formality of proceeding, which 
afterwards was exerciſed, was reſoly'd upon and con- 
lented to. 
Wu ru the incredibility, or monſtrouſneſs of 
ſuch a kind of proceeding, wrought upon the minds of 
Men, or whether the principal Actors took pains, by 
their Inſinuations, to have it fo beliey'd, it fell out 
however that they among them who wiſh'd the King 
beſt, and ſtood neareſt to the Stage where theſe parts 
were Acted, did not believe that there were thoſe Hor- 
rid Intentions that ſhortly after appear d. The Preach- 
ers, who kad ſounded the Trumpets loudeſt to, and 
throughout the War, Preached now as furiouſly againſt 
all wicked Artempts and Violence againſt the Perſon of 
the King, and fooliſhly urged the obligation of the 
Covenant (by which they had involy'd him in all the 
danger he was in) for the ſecurity of his Perſon. 

Asso ON as the Prince heard of the King's being 


St Fames's though he had lately ſent a Servant on pur- 
pole to ſee his Majeſty, and to bring him an Account 
of the State he was in, which Servant was not permit- 
axe ted to ſee him, he ſent now another with a Letter to 
. Fairfax and the Council of War (for he knew the Par- 
% liament had no Authority) in which he told them, 
% „That he had no other means to be inform'd of the 
* health and condition of the King his Royal Father, 
but by the Common Prints, and general Intelligen- 
*ccs that arriv'd in thoſe Parts: He had reaſon by 
*thole to believe, that after the expiration of the Trea- 
*ty in the Iſle of Wight (where he hoped the founda- 
*tion for a happy Peace had been laid) his Majeſty 
*had been carried to Hurſt Caſtle ; and ſince, by ſome 
Officers of rhe Army, to Windſor, not without pur- 
*pole of a more violent proſecution ; the rumour 
*whereof, though of ſo monſtrous and incredible a 
Nature, had called upon his Piety to make this Ad- 
*dreſs to them; who had at this time the power to 
*chooſe, whether they would raiſe laſting Monuments 
„to themſelyes of Loyalty and Piety, by reſtoring 
*their Soveraign to his juſt Rights, and their Coun- 
"try to Peace and Happineſs, a Glory which had been 
*{eldom abſolutely vouchſafed to ſo ſmall a number of 
Men, or to make themſelves the Authors of endleſs 
: Miſery to the Kingdom, by contributing or conſent- 
ng to an Act which all Chriſtians, into how diffe- 
tent opinions ſoever divided, muſt abhor, as the 
f moſt inconſiſtent with the Elements of any Religion, 
and deſtructive to the Security and being of any 
5 nd of Government: He did therefore earneſtly de- 
5 ſire and conjure them, ſadly to conſider the vaſt and 
5 prodigious een . in that Election; and then, 
e faid, He could not doubt but that they would 
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carried by Harriſon to Mindſor, and from thence to 


. 


*choole to do that which is molt Juſt, Safe, and Ho- 


*nourable for them to do; make themſelves the bleſt 


* Inſtruments to Preſerve, Defend, and Reſtore their 
King; to whom only their Allegiance was due; by 

* which every one of them might juſtly promiſe them- 
*ſelves peace of Conſcience, the ſingular good Will 

and Favour of his Majeſty, the ample thanks and ac- 
*knowledgement of all good Men, and the particular 

*and unalterable Affection of the Prince himſelf. This 

Letter was, with much ado, deliver'd into the hands e war 
of Fairfax himſelf; but the Meſſenger could never be 2 ＋ 
admitted to ſpeak with him; nor was there more war, and 
known, than that it was read in the Council of War, “ e. 
and laid aſide. 

FROM the time of the King's being come to St 
Fames's, when he was deliver'd into the hands and 
cultody of Colonel Tomlinſon, a Colonel of Foot, though 
the Otficer ſeem'd to be a Man of a better breeding, 
and of a Nature more Civil than Harriſon, and pre- 
tended to pay much Reſpect and Duty to the King in 
his outward Demeanour, yet his Majeſty, after a ſhort me «ſage of 
time, was treated with more Rudeneſs and Barbarity % 
than he had ever been before. They were ſo jealous 1 
of their own Guards, leſt they ſhould be wrought up- 
on by the influence of this Innocent Prince, or by the 
remorle of their own Conſcience upon the exerciſe of 
{o much Barbarity, that they cauſed the Guards to be 
ſtill changed ; and the ſame Men were never ſuffer'd 
twice to perform the ſame monſtrous Duty. 

Wusx He was firſt brought to Weſtminſter Hall, He i begin 

which was upon the twentieth of Famuary, before their n 
High Court of Fuſtice, he look d upon them, and ſat Hal, jan. 
down, without any manifeſtation of trouble, never **: 
ſtirring his Hat; all the impudent Judges fitting cover'd 
and fixing their Eyes upon him, without the leaſt ſhew 
of reſpect, The odious Libel, which they called a 
Charge and Impeachment, was then read by the Clerk ; 
which, in effect, contain'd, That he had been admit- e. Sum »f 
*ted King of England, and truſted with a limited Pow- e. 
*er to Govern according to Law; and, by his Oath 
e and Office, was obliged to uſe the Power committed 
to him for the good and benefit of the People; but 
*that he had, out of a wicked deſign to ere& to him- 
te ſelf an Illimited and Tyrannical Power, and to over- 
throw the Rights and Liberties of the People, Tray- 
ce terouſly levied War againſt the preſent Parliament, 
*and the People therein repreſented. And then it 
mention'd his firſt appearance at Jork with a Guard, 
then his being at Beyerly, then his ſetting up his Stan- 
dard at Nottingham, the day of the Month and the Year 
in which the Battle had been at Edge-hill, and all the 
other ſeveral Battles which had been fought in his Pre- 
ſence ; in which, it ſaid, „He had cauſed and pro- 
* cured many thouſands of the Free- born People of the 
« Nation to be lain : that after all his Forces had 
ce been defeated, and Himſelf become a Priſoner, he 
« had, in that very year, cauſed many Inſurrections to 
*be made in England, and given a Commiſſion to the 
Prince his Son to raiſe a new War againſt the Par- 
«ljament; whereby many who were in their Service, 
«and truſted by them, had revolted, broken their 
© Truſt, and betook themſelves to the Service of the 
«Prince againſt the Parliament and the People: that 
cc he had been the Author and Contriver of the unna- 
*tural cruel, and bloody Wars; and was therein guil- 
ce ty of all the Treaſons, Murders, Rapines, Burnings, 
and Spoils, Deſolations, Damage, and Miſchief to 
cc the Nation, which had been committed in the faid 
« War, or been occaſion'd thereby; and that he was 
c therefore impeached for the ſaid T reafons and Crimes, 
ce on the behalf of the People of England, as a Tyrant, 
*Traytor, and Murderer, and a publick implacable 
Enemy to the Common-wealth of England. And it 
was prayed, © That he might be put to Anſwer to all 
* the particulars, to the end that ſuch an Examination, 
* Trial, and Judgment, might be had thereupon, as 
* ſhould be agreeable to Juſtice, 


Wurcu being read, their Prefident Bradſbau', after mar paſed 


he had inſolently reprehended the King“ For not ha- , 
cc ving ſhew'd more reſpect to that High Tribunal, told f 
him, That the Parliament of England had appointed 
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ee that Court to try him for the ſeveral Treaſons, and 
© Miſdemeanours, which he had committed againſt the 
Kingdom during the evil Adminiltration ot his Go- 
*yernment; and that, upon the Examination thereof, 
< [uſtice might be done. And, after a great ſawcineſs 
and impudence of talk, he asked the King, © What 
* Anlwer he had to make to that Impeachment. 

Tus King, without any alteration in his Counte- 
nance by all that inſolent provocation, told them, © He 
«would firſt know of them, by what Authority they 
e preſumed by force to bring him before them, and 
© who gave them power to judge of his Actions, for 
ce which he was accountable to none but God; though 
«they had been always ſuch as he need not be aſhamed 
t own them before all the World. He told them, 
© that He was their King. They his Subjects; who 
e owed him Duty and Obedience: that no Parliament 
* had Authority to call him before them; but that 
te They were not the Parliament, nor had any Autho- 
© rity from the Parliament to fit in that manner: That 
* of all the Perſons who fate there, and took upon 
them to judge him, except thoſe Perſons who being 
Officers of the Army he could not but know whilſt 
© he was forced to be amongſt them, there were only 
*©two Faces which he had ever ſeen before, or whoſe 
*© names were known to him. And, after urging © Their 
% Duty, that was due to him, and his Superiority over 
e them, by ſuch lively Reaſons, and Arguments, as 
were not capable of any Anſwer, he concluded, That 
ehe would not ſo much betray himſelf, and his Royal 
e Dignity, as to Anſwer any thing they objected againſt 
© him, which were to acknowledge their Authority; 
* though he belicy'd that every one of Themſelves, as 
«well as the Spectators, did, in their own Conſciences, 
<« ablolve him from all the Material things which were 
c objected againſt him. 

BraDSHaw adviſed him, in a very arrogant man- 
ner, © Not to deceive himſelf with an opinion that 
*any thing he had faid would do him any good: that 
*the Parliament knew their own Authority, and would 
*not {uffer it to be called in queſtion or debated: 
therefore required him, © To think better of it, againſt 
<« he ſhould be next brought thither, and that he would 
% Anſwer directly to his Charge; otherwiſe, he could 
te not be ſo ignorant, as not to know what Judgment 
*rhe Law pronounced againſt thoſe who ſtood Mute, 
*and obſtinately refuſed to plead. So the Guard car- 
ricd his Majeſty back to St Fames's; where they treat- 
ed him as before. 

THERE was an accident happen'd that firſt day, 
which may be fit to be remember d. When all thoſe 
who were Commiſſioners had taken their places, and 
the King was brought in, the firſt ceremony was to 
read their Commiſhon ; which was the Ordinance of 
Parliament for the Trial; and then the Judges were 
all called, every Man anſwering to his name as he was 
called, and the Preſident being firſt called and making 
Anſwer, the next who was called being the General, 
Lord Fairfax and no Anſwer being made, the Officer 
called him the ſecond time, when there was a voice 


heard that ſaid, He had more Wit than to be there; 


which put the Court into ſome diſorder, and ſome bo- 
dy asking, who it was, there was no other Anſwer but 
a little murmuring. But, prefently, when the Im- 
peachment was read, and that expreſſion uſed, of“ All 
*the good People of England, the fame voice in a loud- 
er tone, Anſwer d, No, nor the hundreth part of 
*them: upon which, one of the Officers bid the Sol- 
dicrs give fire into that Box whence thoſe preſumptuous 
words were utter d. But it was quickly diſcern'd that 
it was the General's Wife, the Lady Fairfax, who had 
uttcr'd both thoſe ſharp ſayings; who was preſently 
perſwaded or forced to leave the place, to prevent any 
new diſorder. She was of a very noble Extraction, 
one. of the Daughters and Heirs of Horace Lord Vere 
of Tilbury; who, having been bred in Holland, had not 
that reverence for the Church of England, as ſhe ought 
to have had, and ſo had unhappily concurr'd in her 
Husband's entring into Rebellion, never imagining 
what miſery it would bring upon the Kingdom; and 


now abhori'd the work in hand as much as any Body | ptation could diipoſe him to a wrongful Action, 


could do, and did all ſhe could to hinder her Husband 
from acting any part in it. Nor did he ever fit in th 
bloody Court, though he was throughout overwitt 4 
by Cromwell, and made a property to bring 8 
paſs which could very hardly have been otherwiſe a 
tected. * 

As there was in many Perſons preſent at that u. 
ful Spectacle a real Dety and Compattion for DEW. 
ſo there was in others ſo barbarous and brutal a — 
viour towards him, that they called him Tyrant, and 
Murderer; and one ſpit in his Face; which his Mako. 
ſty, without expreſſing any trouble, wiped off with hi, 
Handkerchief. N 

Trex two Men who were only known to the Kine: 
before the Troubles, were St Harry Mildmay, Maſter — 
of the King's Jewel Houſe, who had been bred up in Jab 
the Court, being younger Brother of a good Family in * 
Eſſex, and who had been proſecuted with ſo great Fi. 
vours and Bounties by King James, and by his Mate- wb 
ſty, that he was raiſed by them to a great Eſtate 2 Hen 
preferr'd to that Office in his Houle, which. is th: belt 
under thoſe which entitle the Officers to be of the 
privy Council. No man more obſequious to the Count 
than He, whilſt it flouriſh'd ; a great flatterer of all 
Perſons in Authority, and a Spy in all places for them 
From the beginning of the Parliament, he concurrs 
with thoſe who were moſt violent againſt the Court 
and moſt like to prevail againſt it; and being thereupon 
branded with ingratitude, as that brand commonly 
makes Men moſt impudent, he continued his deſperate 
pace with them, ll he became one of the Murdcrers 
of his Maſter. The other was St John Danvers, the 
younger Brother and Heir of the Earl of Dany, who 
was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to the King, 
and being neglected by his Brother, and having, by a 
vain Expence in his way of living, contracted a beat 
debt, which he knew not how to pay, and being a 
proud formal weak Man, between being ſeduced and 
a Seducer, became ſo far involv'd in their Counſels 
that he ſuffer d himſelf to be applied to their vort 
Offices, taking it to be a high honour to fit upon the 
ſame Bench with Cromwell, who employed and con- 
temned him at once: nor did that Party of Miſcreants, 
look upon any two Men in the Kingdom with that 
{corn and deteſtation as they did upon Danyers and 
Mildmay. 

Tu E ſeveral unheard of inſolencies which this ex- 4. 
cellent Prince was forced to ſubmit to, at the other 274 
times he was brought before that odious Judicatory, . 
his Majeſtick behaviour, and reſolute inſiſting upon his \*** 
own dignity, and defending it by manifeſt Authorities 
in the Law, as well as by the cleareit deductions from 
Reaſon, the pronouncing that horrible ſentence upon 
the moſt innocent Perſon in the world, the Execution 
of that Sentence by the moſt execrable Murder that 
was ever committed fince that of our Bleſſed Saviour; 
and the circumltances thereof; the Application and In- 
terpoſition that was uſed by ſome noble Perſons to pre- 
vent that woful Murder, and the hypocriſy with which 
that interpoſition was eluded, the Saint-like behaviour 
of that Bleſſed Martyr, and his Chriſtian courage and 
patience at his death, are all particulars ſo well known, 
and have been ſo much enlarged upon in a Treatile pe- 
culiarly writ to that purpoſe, that the farther mention 
ing it in this place would bur affli& and grieve the 
Reader, and make the Relation it ſelf odious as well as 
ncedleſs ; and therefore no more ſhall be laid here of 
that deplorable Tragedy, ſo much to the diſhonour © 
the Nation, and the Religion profeſſed by it, though 
undeſervedly. 

Bur it will not be unneceſſary to add a 
racter of his Perſon, that Poſterity may know t 
eſtimable loſs which the Nation then underwent, 1h 
being depriv'd of a Prince whole example would have 
had a greater influence upon the manners, aud Piet 
of the Nation, than the moſt ſtrict Laws can have. 
To ſpeak firſt of his private Qualifications 35 2 Man, 
before the mention of his Princely and Royal Vie: 
He was if ever any, the molt worthy of the title ot a 


: . - tk 1 

Honeſt Man; fo great a lover of juſtice, that no ww 
ex 

it 


ſhort Cha- * 
he in- 
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it was ſo diſguiſed to him that he beliey'd it to be juſt, 
le had a tenderneſs and compaſſion of Nature, which 
reſtrain'd him from ever doing a hard-hearted thing: 
and therefore he was ſo apt to grant pardon to Male- 
factors, that the Judges of the Land repreſented to him 
the damage and inſecurity to the Publick, that flowed 
tom ſuch his Indulgence. And then he reſtrain d him- 
ſelf from pardoning either Murders, or High way 
Robberies, and quickly diſcern d the fruits of his ſe- 
verity by a wonderful Reformation of thoſe Enormi- 
der ties. He was very punctual and regular in his Devo- 
Ale tions; he was never known to enter upon his Recrea- 
tions or Sports, though never ſo early in the Morn- 
ing, before he had been at Publick Prayers; ſo that on 
Hunting days his Chaplains were bound to a very early 
Attendance, He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving 
the hours of his private Cabinet Devotion; and was fo 
ſevere an exactor of gravity and reverence in all men- 
tion of Religion, that he could never endure any light 
or prophane word, with what Sharpneſs of Wit ſoever 
it was cover'd: and though he was well pleaſed, and 
delighted with reading Verſes made upon any occaſion, 
no Man durſt bring before him any thing that was pro- 
phane or unclean. That kind of Wit had never any 
en Countenance then. He was fo great an Example of 
2. Conjugal Affection, that they who did not imitate him 
in that particular, durit not brag of their Liberty: and 
he did not only permit, but direct his Biſhops to pro- 
ſecute thoſe ſcandalous Vices, in the Ecclefiaſtical 
Courts, againſt Perſons of eminence, and near relation 

to his Service. 

Hrs Kingly Virtues had ſome mixture and allay, 
that hindred them from ſhining in full Luſtre, and 
from producing thoſe Fruits they ſhould have been at- 

041 at — with. He was not in his Nature very bounti- 
en ful, though he gave very much. This appear'd more 
after the Duke of Buckingham's death, after which 
thoſe ſhowres fell very rarely ; and he pauſed too long 
in giving, which made thoſe to whom he gave, leſs ſen- 
(wire ſible of the benefit, He kept ſtate to the full, which 
made his Court very orderly; no Man preſuming to 
be ſeen in a place where he had no pretence to be. 
He faw, and obſery'd Men long, before he rece'v'd 
them about his Perſon ; and did not love Strangers, nor 
very confident Men. He was a patient hearer of Cau- 
ſes; which he frequently accuſtom'd himſelf to at the 
Council Board; and judged very well, and was dextrous 
in the mediating part: ſo that he often put an end to 
Caules by perſwaſion, which the ſtubbornneſs of Men's 

humours made dilatory in the Courts of Juſtice. 
ut He was very fearleſs in his Perſon; but, in his riper 
we years, not very Enterpriſing. He had an excellent un- 
=» derſtanding, but was not confident enough of it; which 
made him often times change his own opinion for a 
worſe, and follow the advice of Men that did not judge 
lo well as himſelf. This made him more irreſolute 
than the conjuncture of his Affairs would admit: if he 
had been of a rougher and more imperious Nature, 
he would have found more reſpe& and Duty. And 
his not applying ſome ſevere cures to approaching E- 
vils, proceeded from the Lenity of his Nature, and the 
tenderneſs of his Conſcience ; which, in all caſes of 
ood, made him chooſe the ſofter way, and not heark- 
en to ſevere Counſels, how reaſonably ſoever urged. 
This only reſtrain'd him from purſuing his advantage 
in the firſt Scotiſh Expedition, when, humanly ſpeaking, 
be might have reduced that Nation to the moſt entire 
Obedience that could have been wiſhed. But no Man 
can fay he had then many who adviſed him to it, but 
RR the contrary, by a wonderful indiſpoſition all his Coun- 
nit, x, eil had to the War, or any other Fatigue. He was al- 
| 0 a great Lover of the Scotiſh Nation, having not 
only been born there, but educated by that People, 
and beſieged by them always, baving few Engliſh about 
bim till he was King; and the major number of his 
rvants being ſtill of that Nation, who he thought 
could never fail him. And among theſe, no Man had 
uch an Aſcendent over him, by the humbleſt inſinua- 

ber'd dions, as Duke Hamilton had. | 

ey, AS he excelled in all other Virtues, ſo in Temper- 
ace he was ſo ſtrict, that he abhorr d all Debauchery 


to that degree, that, at a great Feſtival Solemnity, 
where he once was, when very many of the Nobility 
of the Engliſh and Scots were entertain'd, being told by 
one who withdrew from thence, whar vaſt draughts of 
Wine they drank, and © That there was one Earl, who 
*had drank moſt of the reſt down, and was not him- 
*{elf mov'd or alter'd, the King ſaid, © That he de- 
*ſerv'd to be hanged; and that Earl coming ſhortly 
after into the Room where his Majeſty was, in ſome 
gayety, to ſhew how unhurt he was from that Battle, 
the King ſent one to bid him withdraw from his Ma- 


efore him. 


So many miraculous Circumſtances contributed to 
his Ruine, that Men might well think that Heaven and 
Earth conſpired it. Though he was, from the firſt 
Declenſion of his Power, ſo much betrayed by his own 
Servants, that there were very few who remain'd faith- 
ful to him, yet that Treachery proceeded not always 
from any Treaſonable purpoſe to do Him any harm, 
but from particular, and perſonal Animoſities againſt 
other Men. And afterwards, the terror all Men were 
under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were con- 
ſcious of themſelves, made them watch al opportuni- 
ties to make themſelves gracious to thoſe who could do 
them good; and ſo they became ſpies upon their Ma- 
ſter, and from one proce of Knavery were harden'd 

ertake another; till at laſt they 
had no hope of preſervation but by the Deſtruction of 
their Maſter. And after all this, when a Man might 
reaſonably believe that leſs than an univerſal Defection 
of three Nations, could not have reduced a great King 
to ſo ugly a fate, it is moſt certain, that, in that very 
hour when he was thus wickedly Murder d in the ſight 
of the Sun, he had as great a ſhare in the Hearts and 


and confirm'd to un 


3 preſence; nor did he in ſome days after appear 


Affections of his Subjects in general, was as much be- 5.4 4 


lov'd, eſteem'd, and longed for by the People in gene- 
ral of the three Nations, as any of his Predeceſſors whe» he wa 
had ever been. To conclude, He was the worthieſt 

Gentleman, the beſt Maſter, the beſt Friend, the beſt Tre Sum of 


his Subjefts 


in general 


Husband, the beſt Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that 3, 


the Age in which he liv'd produced. And if he were 
not the greateſt King, if he were without ſome Parts 
and Qualities which have made ſome Kings great and 
happy, no other Prince was ever unhappy who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of half his Virtues and Endowments; and ſo much 


without any kind of Vice. 


TuIs unparallell'd Murder and Parricide was com- 
mitted upon the thirtieth of Fanuary, in the Year, ac- 
cording to the Account ufed in England, 1648, in the 
forty and ninth year of his Age, and when he had ſuch 
excellent health, and ſo great Vigour of Body, that 
when his Murderers cauſed him to be open'd (which 
they did; and were ſome of them preſent at it with 
great curioſity) they confeſſed, and declared, © That 
*no Man had ever all his vital parts fo perfect and un- 
*hurt; and that he ſeem'd to be of fo admirable a 
* compolition- and conſtitution, that he would proba- 
« bly have liv'd as long as nature could ſubſiſt. His 
Body was immediately carried into a Room at White- tis Funeral. 
Hall; where he was expoſed for many days to the pub- 
lick view, that all Men might know that he was not 
alive. And he was then imbalm'd, and put into a Cof- 
fin, and ſo carried to St Fames's; where he likewiſe 
remain'd ſeveral days. They who were qualified to or- 
der his Funeral, declared, That he ſhould be buried 
*at Windſor in a decent manner, provided that the 
* whole Expence ſhould not exceed five hundred pounds. 
The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earls of Southampton and Lindſey, who had been of his 
Bed-Chamber, and always very faithful to him, deſired 
thoſe who govern'd, © That they might have leave to 


te perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to 
c wait upon him to his Grave; which, after ſome pauſes, 
they were permitted to do, with this, That they ſhould 


c not attend the Corps our of the Town; fince they re- 
ce ſolv d it ſhould be privately carried to Windſor with- 
© out Pomp or Noiſe, and then they ſhould have time- 


*ly notice, that if they pleaſed, they might be at his 
te Interment. And accordingly it was committed to 


four of thoſe Servants, who had been by them me 
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ed to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that 
they ſhould convey the Body to Windſor z which they 
did. And it was, that Night, placed in that Chamber 
which had uſually been his Bed-Chamber: the next 
Morning it was carried into the great Hall; where it 
remain'd till the Lords came; who arriv'd there in the 
Afternoon, and immediately went to Colonel Witchcor, 
the Governour of the Caſtle, and ſhew'd the Order they 
had from the Parliament to be preſent at the Burial; 
which he admitted; but when they defired that his Ma- 
jeſty might be Buried according to the Form of the 
Common-Prayer Book, the Biſhop of London being pre- 
ſent with them to officiate, he poſitively and roughly 
refuſed to conſent to it; and ſaid, It was not Law- 
e ful; that the Common-Prayer Book was o down, 
* and he would not ſuffer it to be uſed in that Garri- 
ee ſon where He Commanded ; nor could all the Rea- 
ſons, Perſwaſions, and Entreaties, prevail with him to 
ſuffer it. Then they went into the Church, to make 
choice of a place for Burial. But when they enter'd in- 
to it, which they had been ſo well * per tes with, 
they found it ſo * and transform'd, all Inſcriptions, 
and thoſe Land Marks pulled down, by which all Men 
knew every particular place in That Church, and ſuch 
a diſmal mutation over the whole, that they knew not 
where they were: nor was there one old Officer that 
had belonged to it, or knew where our Princes had 
uſed to be interr'd. Art laſt there was a Fellow of the 
Town who undertook to tell them the place, where, 
he ſaid, © There was a Vault, in which King Harry the 
* Eighth and Queen Fane Seymour were interr'd. As 
ncar that place as could conveniently be, they cauſed 
the Grave to be made. There the King's Body was laid 
without any words, or other Ceremonies than the tears 
and ſighs of the few beholders, Upon the Coffin was 
a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words only, King Charles 
1648. When the Coffin was put in, the black Velvet 
Pall that had cover'd it was . over it, and then 
the Earth thrown in; which the Governour ſtayed to 
ſee perfectly done, and then took the Keys of the 
Church. 

I Have been the longer, and the more particular 
in this relation, that I may from thence take occaſion 
to mention what fell out long after, and which admi- 
niſter'd a Subje& of much diſcourſe; in which, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral humours and fancies of Men, they 
who were in nearcſt Credit and Truſt about the 
King, underwent many very ſevere Cenſures and Re- 
proaches, not without reflection upon the King himſelf. 
Upon the Return of King Charles the Second with ſo 
much Congratulation, and univerſal Joy of the People, 
above ten Years after the Murder of his Father, it was 
generally expected that the Body ſhould be remoy'd 


from that obſcure Burial, and, with ſuch Ceremony as 


ſhould be thought fit, ſhould be ſolemnly depoſited 
with his Royal Anceſtors in King Harry the Seventh's 
Chapel in the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter. And 
the King himſelf intended nothing more, and ſpoke of- 
:en of ir, as if it were only deferr'd till ſome Circum- 
{ſtances and Ceremonies in the doing it might be ad- 
juſted. But, by degrees, the diſcourſe of it was di- 
miniſhed, as if it were totally laid aſide upon ſome rea- 
ſons of State, the ground whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed 
at according to their fancies, and thereupon caſt thoſe 
Reproaches upon the States-men as they thought rea- 
ſonable, when the reaſons which were ſuggeſted by 
their own imaginations, did not fatisfy their under- 
ſtanding. For the ſatisfaction and information of all 
Men, I chooſe in this place to explain that matter ; 
which it may be is not known to many; and at that 
time was not, for many reaſons, thought fit to be pub- 
liſn'd. The Duke of Richmond was dead before the 
King return'd ; the Marquis of Hertford died in a ſhort 
time after, and was ſeldom out of his Lodging after his 
Majeſty came to White-Halt; the Earl of Southampton 
and the Earl of Lindſey went to Windſor, and took with 
them ſuch of their own Servants as had attended them 
in that Service, and as many others as they remember'd 
had been then preſent, and were ſtill alive; who all 
amounted to a ſmall Number; there being, at the 
time of the Interment, great ſtrictneſs uſed in admit- 


* 


| 


ting any to be preſent whoſe Names were not includ 
ed in the Order which the Lords had brought. In a 
word, the confuſion they had at that time obſerv'd ty 
be in that Church, and the ſmall alterations which 
were begun to be made towards Decency, ſo total 
perplexed their Memories, that they could not ſati;; 
themſelves in what place, or part of the Church the 
Royal Body was Interr'd: Yet, where any concutrd 
upon this, or that place, they cauſed the ground to be 
open'd at a good diſtance, and upon ſuch Enquirie, 
found no Caule to believe that they were near the 
place: And, upon their giving this Account to the King 
the thought of that remove was laid aſide; and the 
reaſon communicated to very few, for the better dil. 
countenancing farther bei 

TrovGn this wicked and abominable Action had 
to a degree ſatisfied their Malice, it had not enough 

rovided for their Ambition or Security, They had no 
{ooner freed themſelves from one, than another Kin 
was grown up in his place. And beſides the old Royal 
Party, which continued ſtill vigorous, notwithſtanding 
their loſs of ſo much Blood, and (which weakens al. 
moſt as much) of fo great Eſtates, they did apprehend 
that there were in the vaſt number of the guilty (who 
. look d on upon the removal of the old, whom 
they had fo grievoully offended) who would yet be ye. 
ry willing to ſubmit, and be obedient to the new King; 
who was like to find more Friends abroad, as well a5 
at home, than his Father had done. And therefore 
they made haſte to prevent this threatning evil, by 
publiſhing a Proclamation, © That no Perſon what- 
© ſoever ſhould preſume to declare Charles Stuart, Son ju. 
*of the late Charles, commonly call'd the Prince of due 
* Wales, or any other Perſon to be King, or Chief Mz; 
**giltrate of England, or Ireland, or of any Dominion; * 
belonging thereunto, by colour of Inheritance, Suc- 
*ceſfion, Election, or any other Claim whatſoeyer; 
*and that whoeyer, contrary to this Act, preſume to 
**proclaim, Cc. ſhould be deem'd and adjudged 2 
„ Traytor, and ſuffer accordingly. | 

In the next place, that their Infant Republick might 
be Nurſed, Cheriſhed, and brought up by thoſe only 
who had gotten and brought it forth, they refoly'd to 
take away and aboliſh the Houſe of Peers, and Voted, 
That they would make no farther Addrefles to the 
* Houſe of Lords, nor receive any more from ther: 
That the Houſe of Peers, in Parks was ufelels 7, ts: 
Land dangerous; and that an Act ſhould be brought »«« 
in for aboliſhing it: That the Privilege of the Peers j1,, 
© of being freed from Arreſts, ſhould be declared null 
**and void; all which was done within few days. How 
ever, they declar'd, © That the Peers ſhould have the 
Privilege to be elected Knights, or Burgeſſes; of 
which gracious Conceſſion ſome of them took the be- 
nefit ſoon after, and fate, upon their Election into 
vacant places, in the Houſe of Commons. 

THERE remain'd yet another proviſion to be made 
againſt their own Ambition; for it was well known, 
that there were yet amongſt them many who were not 
equally fond of a Common wealth; and therefore the 
declared, © That it had been found by experience, that 
© the Office of a King in this Nation, or to have the ond 
Power thereof in any ſingle Perſon, was unneceſſary, 4% 
© burthenſom, and dangerous to the Liberty, and dale: 
*ty, and Publick Intereſt of the Nation; and there- 
= foe that it ſhould be utterly aboliſh'd, and to that 
e purpoſe an Act ſhould be forthwith prepared: _ 
was likewiſe done, and paſſed. And by this Te 
Cord they believ d their Republick would be {trons 
compacted, and ſufficiently provided for. Fo” 

Tu I new great Seal was by this time res / " ar Of 
whereon was Engraven, on one fide, the Arms of * * 
land and Ireland, with this Inſcription, the Great N 
of England; and on the other fide the Porter” | 
the Houſe of Commons Sitting, ee : 

rſt Tear of freedom by God's bleſſing reſtor d, 194® 
ods 40 this 8088 Seal was committed wo 
Lawyers, whereof one had fate among the ch to 
Judges, and the others had contributed 99405 Jer, 
their Service, All things being now in this 8 + rmaliry 
they ſent for their Judges, to agree upon the lor and 
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and circumſtances of Proceedings. For it was declared 
by the Parliament, © That they were fully reſoly'd to 
«maintain, and uphold the Fundamental Laws of the 
« Nation, 1n order to the preſervation of the Lives, 
«Property, and Liberty of the People, notwithſtanding 
41] 8 alterations made in the Government for the 
« good of the People: and the Writs were no more to 
un in the King's Name, as they had always done, but 
che Name, Style, and Teſt, to be Cuſtodes Libertatis An- 
gli, authoritate Parliamenti. If it were not a thing ſo 
notoriouſly known, it could not be beliey'd, that of 
twelve Judges, whereof ten were of their own making, 
and the other two had quietly ſubmitted, from the be- 
{4 ginning of the War to the Authority that govern'd, fix 
9 ]zjd down their places, and could not give themſelves 
feare to accept Commiſſions from the new Eſtabliſh'd 
Power. So aguiſh and fantaſtical a thing is the Con- 
ſcience of Men who have once departed from the Rule 
of Conſcience, in hope to be permitted to adhere to it 
again upon a leſs preſſing occaſion, 

Ir will be requiſite, at leaſt it may not be unfit, to 
reſt and make a pauſe in this place, to take a view, with 
what Countenance the King's and Princes of Chriſten- 
dom had their Eyes fix d upon this fad and bloody Spe- 
gacle; how they look d _ that iſſue of Blood, at 
which their own ſeem d to be ſo prodigally poured out; 
with what conſternation their Hearts labour d to ſee 
the Impious Hands of the loweſt and baſeſt Subjects 
bathing in the Bowels, and reeking Blood of their So- 
veraign; a Brother King, the Anointed of the Lord, 
diſmember'd as a Malefactor; what Combination, and 
Union was enter'd into, to take vengeance upon thoſe 
Monſters, and to vindicate the Royal Blood thus wick- 
edly ſpilt. Alas! there was ſcarce a murmur amongſt 
any of them at it; but, as if they had been all called 
upon in the Language of the Prophet, Iſaiah, Go, ye 
ſwift Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcatter d, and peeled, to 4 
People terrible from the beginning hitherto, to a Nation me- 
ted out, and troden down, whoſe Lands the Rivers have 
ſpoiled, they made haſte, and ſent over, that they might 
get ſhares in the Spoils of a Murder'd Monarch. 

CARDINAI Mao who, in the Infancy of the 
French King, managed that Scepter, had long adored 
the Conduct of Cromwell, and ſought his Friendſhip, 
by a lower and viler een than was ſuitable to 
the Purple of a Cardinal, ſent now to be admitted as a 
Merchant to traffick in the purchaſe of the rich Goods 

and Jewels of the rifled Crown; of which he purchaſed 
the rich Beds, Hangings, and Carpets, which furniſh'd 

his Palace at Paris. The King of Span had, from the 
beginning of the Rebellion, kept Don Alonzo de Cardi- 
nas who had been his Embaſſadour to the King, re- 
ſiding ſtill at London; and He had, upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions, many Audiences from the Parliament, and ſe- 
veral Treaties on foot; and as ſoon as this diſmal Mur- 
der was over, that Embaſſadour, who had always a great 
malignity towards the K ing, bought as many Pictures, 
and other precious Goods appertaining to the Crown, 
as, being ſent in Ships to the Corunna in Spain, were 
carried from thence to Madrid upon eighteen Mules. 

Chriſtina Queen of Sweden purchaſed the choice of all 

the Medals, and Jewels, and ſome Pictures of a great 

Price, and receiv'd the Parliament's Agent with great 

Joy, and Pomp, and made an Alliance with them. The 

Arch-Duke Leopold, who was Governour of Flanders, 

disburſed a great Sum of Money for many of the beſt 

ictures, which adorn'd the Geral Palaces of the 

King's; which were all brought to him to Bruſſels, and 

om thence carried by him into Germany. In this 
manner did the Neighbour Princes joyn to aſſiſt Crom- 
well with very great Sums of Money, whereby he was 
enabled to proſecute, and finiſh his wicked Victory over 
what yet remain'd unconquer'd, and to extinguiſh Mo- 

narchy in this renown'd Kingdom; whilſt they enrich d 

and adorn'd themſelves with the Ruins and Spoils of 

e ſurviving Heir, without applying any part thereof 
to his Relief, in the b neceſſities which ever 
ing was ſubject to. And that which is ſtranger than 
this ( ſince moſt Men, by recovering their Fortunes, 

e to recover moſt of what they were before robb d 
ot, many who joyn'd in the Robbery pretending that 
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they took care to preſerve it for the true Owner) not 
one of all theſe Princes ever reſtored any of their un- 
lawful purchaſes to the King, after his bleſſed Reſto- 
ration. 

W a1Lsr theſe perfidious wretches had their hands 
ſtill reeking in the precious Blood of their Sovcraign, 
they were put upon a new picce of Butchery, as ne- 
ceſſary to the Eſtabliſhment of their new Tyranny. 
The King was no ſooner dead, but they declared, as 
hath been ſaid, © That from this time England ſhould 
*be govern'd as a Common-wealth by the Parlia- 
*ment; that is, by that handful of Men, who by their 
Wiſdom and Power had wrought this wonderful alte- 
ration. And becauſe the number of thoſe appear'd 
very ſmall, and the number of thoſe they * exclu- 
ded was as viſible, they made an Order and Declara- 
tion, © That as many of the Members who had been 
* excluded, as would under their hands approve all 
*that had been done during the time they were ex- 
*cluded, ſhould return to their Seats in the Houſe 
ce without any prejudice for the future. Hereupon di- 
vers went again into the Houſe, fatisfying themſelves 
that wu were not guilty of the Innocent Royal Blood 
that had been ſpilt; and ſo their number increaſed. 
They had made a new Great Seal, as hath been ſaid, 
and called the Commiſſioners, who were entruſted with 
the keeping thereof, The Keepers of the Liberties of Eng- 
land. And the Court of King's Bench they called the 
Upper Bench, and appointed certain Perſons to conſider 
of ſuch alterations as were neceſſary to be made in the 
Laws of England, in regard of ſo important a mutation. 
That they might have ſome obligation of Obedience 
from their Subjects for the future, who had broken all 
the former Oaths which they had taken, a new Oath 
was prepared and eſtabliſhed, which they called an 
Engagement ; the form whercof was, that every Man 
ſhould ſwear, © That he would be true and faithful to 
*the Government eſtabliſhed without King or Houſe 
* of Peers: and whoſoever refuſed to take that Engage- 
ment ſhould be incapable of holding any Place, or Of- 
fice in Church or State. The neceflity of taking which 
Oath did nor only exclude all of the Royal Party, but 
freed them from very many who had Offices in Church 
and State, who, being of the Presbyterian Party, durſt 
not ſacrifice their beloved Covenant to this new En- 
gagement. And fo they filled many conſiderable Places 
both in the one, and the other, with Men throughly 
prepared for their Service. But before they could 
model and finiſh all this, and whilſt it was preparing, 
they had, in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, terrified 
the People with Blood-SpeCtacles, in the executing 
many of the Perſons who had been taken. And thart all 
= 2% and pretences might be taken away from their 
Subjects, the Peers of England, that they ſhould here- 
after have any thing to do indeclaring what the funda- 
mental Laws of the Land were, a new High Court of 
Juſtice was appointed to fit for the Trial of Dake Ha- 


An Oath 
impoſed 
called the 
Engage- 
ment, 


A new High 
Court of Ju- 


ſtice ſits ; 


milton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, the and ſeveral 


Lord Capel, and another Gentleman, one Sr Fohn Owen 
(who having been heretofore a Colonel in the King's 
Army, had, in a late Inſurrection in Wales, killed the 
High Sheriff) that they might ſee there ſhould here- 
after be no more diſtinction of Quality in Trials for 
Life, but that the greateſt Lord and the Commoners 
ſhould undergo the ſame E and formof Trial. 
Nor could it be thought unreaſonable, that all the 
Creations of the Crown ſhould be determin'd by that 
Juriſdiction to which the Crown it ſelf had been ſub- 
jected, 


Trials befare 
them. 


DukE Hamilton could not well be thought other P*& Ha. 


milton firſt 


than a Priſoner of War, and ſo not liable to a Trial Tried. 


for his Life. He had attempted to make an Eſcape; 
in which he had ſo well ſucceeded, that he was out of 
his Enemies hands full three days; but, being impa- 
tient to be at a greater diſtance from them, he was 
apprehended as he was taking Horſe in Southwark; 
and carricd Priſoner into the Tower; from whence he 
was brought, with the others, before that high Court 


of Juſtice. He inſiſted upon © The Right and Privi- 


«* ledge of the Kingdom of Scotland; that it had not 
« the leaſt Dependance upon the Kingdom of England, 
H?.3 but 
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The Ear! of defence, 
Norwich. great ſubmiſſion to the Court, and with all thoſe Ad- 


ce but was entirely Govern'd by its own Laws: that 
* He, being a Subject of that Kingdom, was bound 
te to obey the Commands thereof; and the Parliament 
« of that Kingdom, having thought it neceſſary to raiſe 
« an Army for the relief of their King, and conſtituted 
«Him General of that Army, it was not lawful for 
te him to refuſe the Command thereof; and whatever 
* misfortune he had undergone with it, he could not 
«be underſtood to be liable to any puniſhment, but 
te what a Priſoner of War was bound to undergo. He 
was told, That the Rights and Laws of the King- 
« dom of Scotland were not called in Queſtion, nor 
«could be violated by Their proceedings againſt Him, 
«who was a Subject of England; againſt which he was 
« charged with Rebellion and Treaſon: that they did 
« not proceed againſt him as Duke Hamilton of Scot- 
* [and, but as Earl of Cambridge in England, and they 
* would judge him as ſuch. The Earl of Holland was 
not at-that time in a good diſpoſition of Health, and 
ſo Anſwer'd little, as a Man that would rather receive 
his Life by their favour, than from the ſtrength of his 
. "The Earl of Norwich behaved himſelf with 


drefles as were moſt like to reconcile his Judges to 
him, and to prevail over their Affections: ſpoke of 
«His being bred up in the Court, from his Cradle, 
ee jn the time of Queen Elizabeth ; of his having been 
« 4 Servant to King Fames all his Reign; of his de- 
te pendance upon Prince Harry; afterwards, upon the 
ws lee King; of the obligations he had to the Crown, 
tc and of his Endeavours to ſerve it; and concluded as 
« 2 Man that would be beholding to them if they would 
« -ive him leave to live. 

Tus Lord Capel appear'd undaunted, and utterly 
refuſed to ſubmit to their juriſdiction; That in the 
« condition and capacity of a Soldier and a Priſoner 
teof War, he ſaid, the Lawyers and Gown-men had 
*nothing to do with him, and therefore he would 
te not Anſwer to any thing which they had ſaid againſt 
him (Steel having treated him with great rudeneſs 
and infolence) but infiſted upon © The Law of Na- 
« tions, which exempted all Priſoners, though ſubmit- 
«ting to Mercy, from death, i 
ce within ſo many days; which were long ſince expired. 
He urged © The declaration which Fairfax the 3 
« had made to Him, and the reſt of the Priſoners, afte 
« the death of Sr Charles Lucas and Sr George Liſle, that 
e no other of their Lives ſhould be in danger, which 
«he had Witneſſes ready to prove, if they might be 
admitted; and concluded, © That, if he had com- 
«mitted any Offence worthy of death, he might be 
e tried by his Peers; which was his Right by the Laws 
« of the Land; the benefit whereof he required. Ire- 
ton, who was preſent, and fate as one of his Judges, de- 
nied © That the General had made any ſuch promile, 
* and if he had, that the Parliament's Authority could 
ee not be reſtraind thereby; and put him in mind of 
his Carriage at that time, and how much he neglected 
then the General's civility. The other inſiſted ſtill on 
the promiſe; and urged © That the General might be 
«ſent for, and examin'd; which they knew not how 
to deny, but in regard of his indiſpoſition of Health, 
they ſaid © They would ſend to him, whillt they pro- 
*ceeded againſt S Fohn Owen, who was the other Pri- 
*{oner. 

HE Anſwer'd them without any application, © That 
« he was a plain Gentleman of Wales, who had been 
« always taught to obey the King; that he had ſerv d 
e him honeſtly during the War, and finding afterwards 
te that many honeſt Men endeavour'd to raiſe Forces, 
te whereby they might get him out of Priſon, He did 
«the like; and the High Sheriff endeavour d to oppoſe 
* him, and ſo chanced to be kill'd; which he might 
ce have avoided if he had ſtaid at home: and concluded 


like a Man that did not much care what they refolv'd 


concerning him. 

WarerTHExr the Queſtion was well ſtated to Fairfax, 
or what was elſe faid to him to diſſwade him from 
owning his Declaration and promiſe, he boggled fo 
much in his Anſwer, that they would be of opinion, 
«That he had not made ſuch direct and poſitive pro- 


5 


f it was not inflicted 


e miſe; and that the ſame wa 
ce the Parliament; which it ought to how pe * 
ce that, at moſt, it could but exempt thoſe pri = 
from being tried before a Court, or Council gn 
and could not be underſtood as an obligati % Va, 
*the Parliament, not to give direction 0 N Een 
«Proceeding againſt them, as they ſhould fad 6 legal 
*ſary for the Peace, and Safety of the K; N 
The Preſident Hradſbau told the Lord Capel 1 
ny inſolent exprelfions, © That he was Fried * 
„uch Judges as the Parliament thought fit t — 
him; and who had judged a better Man than b _ 
So the Sentence of death was pronounced ag . 
five of them, © That they ſhould loſe their "this gs wn 
which Sr Fohn Owen made a low reverence and 
them humble thanks, and being ask'd by a St 4 
- What he meant? he (aid aloud, © It was a — ple 
n honour to a poor Gentleman of Wales to mg * 
head with ſuch noble Lords; and ſwore a ere. ey 
*'That he was afraid they would have ab Thane, 
T nx Priſoners were all carried to St Famer's Irn 
they were to remain till their Execution two d 12 
ter; which time their Friends and Relations we - 
endeavour to preſerve their lives by the Por ** 
8 ( wer and 
Authority of the Parliament; where there were l 
ny fitting who had nor ſate in M "ung 
| in judgment upon them 
and who were of ſeveral Aﬀections, and liable to ſe. 
veral temptations, that there might be a reaſo abe 
hope to reſcue them from the cruel and unjult wr 5 
ment. Their Wives, and Children, and F ende F : 
no way untried to prevail; offer'd, and gave Mone 5 
lome who were willing to receive it, and made A 
miſes accordingly. But they who had the greateſt a 
dit, and moſt power to terrify others who ſhould dil. 
pen them, were inexorable; yet dealt ſo much more 
oneſtly than the reſt, that they declared to the Ladies 
who ſollicited for their Husbands and their Fathers, 
That they would not endeayour to do them Service. 
Ireton above all Men, continued his inſolent and dog. 
re _ _ them, If He had credit, = 
e. Others | 
— — 3 e 
Ar their Petitions were read in order, bei ö 
in ſuch Styles as the Friends, who Allee Lak 
were adviſed. Duke Hamilton's Petition being read, 
wy * the motives of Juſtice, and as they imagin- 
6 is death, might be the occaſion of new Troubles 
2 the two Nations, ſince Scotland could not but 
8 10 47 would have been willing he ſhould live. But 
| ad fewer Friends to his Perſon than any of the 
relt; and Cromwell knew well that his being out of the 
way would not be unacceptable to them upon whom 
the Peace of that Kingdom depended: fo that when 
his Petition was read, it was rejected by very much the 
Major part of Voices. The conſideration of the Earl 
of Holland took up a long Debate: the Intereſt and In- 
terpoſition of the Earl of Warwick, his Brother, was 
apply d; and every Presbyterian to a Man, was ſollici- 
tous to preſerre him. They urged, © His merit to- 
: wards the Parliament in the beginning of the Trou- 
bles; how much he had ſuffer d in the Court for his 
Affection to them: his Age, and Infirmities, which 
would not ſuffer him long to enjoy that Life they 
- ſhould give him: and the conſideration of his Wite, 
and Children, which were numerous. But thele Ar- 
guments ſtirr'd up others, to inveigh againſt his back- 
llidings with the more bitterneſs,and to undervalue the 
Services he had ever done; to tax his Vanities, and lys 
breach of Faith. When the Queſtion was put con- 
cerning him, they who were for the Negative, exceed. 
ed the number of the other by three or four Votes; 
Cromwell having more than an ordinary Animouty 
againſt him, for his behaviour in the beginning of the 
Summer, and for ſome words of neglect and contempt 
he had let fall concerning himſelf. The Earl of Nor- 
wich came next upon the Stage; who having always 
livd a chearful and jovial Life, without contracting 
many Enemies, had many there who wiſh'd him wel, 
and few who had a againſt him; ſo that when 
the Queſtion was put concerning him, the Houle u. 


equally divided, the Votes which rejected 15 l 
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don, and thoſe which would preſerve his Life, were 
«qual: ſo that his Life or Death depended upon the 
angle Vote of the Speaker; who told the Houle, © That 
«he had receiv'd many obligations from that Lord; 
«and that once when he had been like to have in- 
«rrd the King's diſpleaſure, by ſome miſinforma- 
«tion, which would have been very penal to him, the 
Lord Goring (under which ſtyle he was treated, the 
additional of Norwich not being allow'd by them upon 
«their old Rule) had by his Credit preſerv'd him, 
and remov'd the prejudice that was againſt him; and 
«therefore he was oblig'd in gratitude to give his Vote 
«for the ſaving him. By this good fortune he came 
to be preſerv'd ; whether the ground of it were true 
or no, or whether the Speaker made it only as an ex- 
cuſe for ſaving any Man's Life who was put to ask it 
in that place. 

Tu Lord Capel, ſhortly after he was brought Pri- 
ſoner to the Tower from Windſor Caltle, had by a 
wonderful adventure, having a Cord and all things ne- 
ceſſary convey'd to him, let himſelf down out of the 
Window of his Chamber in the Night, over the Wall 
of the Tower; and had been directed through what 
part of the Ditch he might be belt able to wade. 
Whether he found the right place, or whether there 
was no ſafer place, he found the Water and the Mud 
ſo deep, that, if he had not been by the head taller than 
other Men, he muſt have periſhed, ſince the Water 
came up to his Chin. The way was ſo long to the 
other fide, and the fatigue of drawing himſelf out of ſo 
much Mud ſo intolerable, that his Spirits were near 
ſpent, and he was once ready to call our for help, as 
thinking it better to be carried back again to the 
Priſon, than to be found in ſuch a place, from whence 
he could not extricate himſelf, and where he was ready 
to expire. But it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt to 
the other fide; where his Friends expected him, and 
carried him to a Chamber in the Temple; where he 
remain'd two or three Nights ſecure from any diſco- 
very, notwithſtanding the diligence that could not but 
be uſed to recover a Man they deſfign'd to uſe no bet- 
ter. After two or three days a Friend whom he truſt- 
ed much, and who delerv'd to be truſted, conceiving 


that he might be more ſecure in a place to which there 


was leſs reſort, and where there were ſo many har- 
bour'd who were every day ſought after, had pro- 
vided a Lodging for him in a private Houſe in Lam- 
beth Marſh; and calling upon him in an Evening, when 
it was dark, to go thither, they choſe rather to take 
any Boat they found ready at the Temple Stairs, than 
to truſt one of that People with the ſecret; and it 
was ſo late that there was one only Boat left there. 
In that the Lord Capel (as well diſguis'd as he thought 
neceſſary) and his Friend, put themſelves, and bid the 
ater-man to row them to Lambeth. Whether, in their 
paſſage thither, the other Gentleman call'd him my 
Lord, as was confidently reported, or whether the Wa- 
ter-man had any jealouſy by obſerving what he thought 
was a diſguiſe, when they were landed, the wicked 
Water-man, undiſcern'd, tellow d them, till he ſaw in- 
to what Houſe they went; and then went to an Offi- 
cer, and demanded, What he would give him to 
*bring him to the place where the Lord Capel 4 to 
And the Officer promiſing to give him ten pounds, e 
led him preſently to the Houſe, where that excellent 
erlon was ſeiſed upon, and the next day carried to the 
ower, 

Wurd the Petition, that his Wife had deliver'd, 
was read, many Gentlemen ſpoke on his behalf; and 
mention'd the great Virtues which were in him; and 
2 That he had never deceiv'd them, or pretended to be 
of their Party; but always reſolutely declar'd him- 

ſelf for the King: and Cromwell, who had known 
him very well, ſpoke ſo much good of him, and pro- 
*lsd to have ſo much kindneſs and reſpect for him, 
chat all Men thought he was now ſafe, when he con- 


cluded, That his Affection to the Publick ſo much 


weigh d down his private Friendſhip, that he could 
t dot but tell them, that the Queſtion was now, whe- 


| 2 er they would preſerve the moſt bitter and moſt 


implacable Enemy they had: that he knew the Lord 


*he was at liberty, 


A 


"* Capel very well, and knew that he would be the laſt 
Man in England that would forſake the Royal Inte- 
**reſt; that he had great Courage, Induſtry, and Gene- 
roſity; that he had many Friends who would always 
*adhere to him; and that as long as he liv'd, what 
condition ſoever he was in, he would be a thorn in 
their hdes; and therefore, for the good of the Com- 
mon- wealth, he ſhould give his Vote againſt the Pe- 
tition. Jreten's Hatred was Immortal: he ſpake of 
him, and againſt him, as of a Man of whom he was 
heartily afraid. Very many were ſway'd by the Ar- 
gument that had been urg'd againſt Duke Hamilton, 
That God was not pleas'd that he ſhould Eſcape, be- 
*cauſe He had put him into their hands again, when 
And fo, after a long Debate, 
though there was not a Man who had not a value for 
him, and very few who had a particular Malice, or 
Prejudice towards him, the Queſtion being put, the 
Negative was more by three or four Voices: ſo that, 
of the four Lords, three were without the Mercy of 
that Unmerciful People. There being no other Pe- 
tition preſented, Ireton told them, © There had been 
*great Endeayours and Sollicitation us'd to fave all 
*thoſc Lord's; but that there was a Commoner, an- 
* other condemn'd Perſon for whom no one Man had 
* {poke a word, nor had he himſelf ſo much as Peti- 
*tion'd them; and therefore he deſired, that S* Fohn 
*Owen, might be preferv'd by the meer Motive, and 
* Goodneſs of the Houle it ſelf; which found little 
oppoſition; whether they were ſatiated with Blood, 
or that they were willing, by this Inſtance, that the 
Nobility, ſhould fee that a Commoner ſhould be pre- 


ferr'd before them, 


ASCAFFOLD was erected before Weſtminſter Hall, 
and all the Priſoners condemn'd were brought from 
St Fames's (as well the two who were repriev'd, as the 
three who were to ſuffer) upon the ninth of March, 
that was at the end of the year 1648, a little more 
than a Month after the Murder of the King, to S* Tho- 
mas Cotton's Houle, at the upper end of Weſtminſter Hall; 
where they were ſuffer'd to repoſe themſelves about 
the ſpace of an hour, and then were led ſucceſſively 


through the Hall to the Scaffold. Duke Hamilton being puke Ha- 


firſt; who ſeem'd yet to have ſome ho 


of a Reprieve, 


milton be- 
headed 


and made ſome ſtay in the Hall, till the Earl of Den- march g. 


bigh came to him; and, after a ſhort whiſper, in which 
he found there was no hope, he aſcended the Scaftold. 
He complain d much of The injuſtice that was done 
him; and that he was put to death for obeying the 
* Laws of his Country; which if he had not done, he 
He acknow- 


© muſt have been put to death there. 


ledged the Obligations he had to the King, and ſeem'd 


not ſorry for the gratitude he had expreſſed, how dear 
{oever it coſt him. His natural darkneſs, and reſerva- 
tion in his diſcourſe, made him to be thought a Wile 
man, and his having been in Command under the King 
of Sweden, and his continual diſcourſes of Battles, and 
Fortifications, made him be thought a great Soldier. 
And both theſe miſtakes were the Cauſe that made 
him be looked upon as a worſe and more dangerous 


Man, than in truth he deſerv'd to be. 
Tur Earl of Holland was brought next, who 


by his The Earl of 


Holland the 


long ſickneſs, was ſo ſpent, that his Spirits ſervd not fan dey. 


to entertain the People with long diſcourſe. He ** 
the 
y of 
ce which he was a branch: which was thought a ſtrange 
diſcourſe for a dying Man, who, though a Son, knew 
enough of the iniquity of his Father's Houſe, which 
ſhould rather have been buried in ſilence, than, by ſuch 
an unſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been revived in the 
memory and diſcourſe of Men, He took more care 
to be thought a good friend to Parliaments, than a good 
Servant to his Maſter, and was thought to ſay too 
little of his having failed ſo much in his Duty to him, 
which molt good Men bcliev'd to be the Source from 
whence his preſent calamity ſprung, He was a.very 


of © His Religion, as a matter unqueſtionable, by 
Education he had had in the Religious Fami 


well bred Man, and a fine Gentleman in good times; 


but too much deſired to enjoy caſe and plenty, when 


the King could have neither; and did think Poverty 


the molt inſupportable evil that could befall any Man 
3, k in 
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in this World. He was then fo weak that he could not 
have liv'd long; and when his head was cut off, very 
little blood follow'd. 

Tut Lord Capel was then call d; who walked through 
Weſtminſter Hall, faluting ſuch of his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance as he ſaw there, with a very ſerene Counte- 
nance, accompanied with his Friend Dr Morley; who 
had been with him from the time of his Sentence, but 
at the foot of the Scaffold, the Soldiers Warte the 
De, his Lordſhip took his leave of him; and, embra- 
cing him, thanked him; and ſaid, he ſhould go no far- 
ther, having ſome apprehenſion that he might receive 
ſome affront by that rude People after his death; the 
Chaplains who attended the two other Lords, being 
Men of the time, and the Dr being well known to be 
molt contrary. 

Ass OO as his Lordſhip had aſcended the Scaf- 
fold, he looked very vigorouſly about, and asked, 
« Whether the other Lords had ſpoken to the People 
« with their Hats on? and being told, that © They 
«were bare; he gave his Hat to his Servant, and then 
with a clear and a ſtrong voice, he faid, © That he was 
« brought thither to dye for doing that which he could 
< not repent of: that he had been born, and bred un- 
« Jer the Government of a King whom he was bound 
ce jn Conſcience to obey; under Laws, to which he 
« had been always obedient; and in the boſom of a 
« Church, which he thought the beſt in the World: 
«that he had never violated his Faith to either of thoſe, 
« and was now condemn'd to dye againſt all the Laws 
« of the Land; to which Sentence he did ſubmit. 

He enlarged himſelf in commending The great 
« Yirtue and Piety of the King, whom they had put to 
„death: who was ſo juſt and fo merciful a Prince; 
«and prayed to God, to forgive the Nation that in- 
«nocent Blood. Then he recommended to them the 
«preſent King; who, he told them, was their true and 
«their Lawful Soveraign; and was worthy to be ſo: 
« that he had the honour to have been ſome years near 
ce his Perſon, and therefore he could not but — him 


«well; and aſſured them, © That he was a Prince of 


ce great underſtanding, of an excellent Nature, of great 
« Courage, an entire Lover of Juſtice, and of exem- 
« plary Piety : that he was not to be ſhaken in his Re- 
«|igion - and had all thoſe Princely Virtues, which 
could make a Nation happy: and therefore adviſed 
them © To ſubmit to his Government, as the only 
e means to preſerve themſelves, their poſterity, and 
«the Proteſtant Religion. And having, with great ve- 
hemence, recommended it to them, after ſome 772 
ers very devoutly pronounced upon his Knees, he ſu 
mitted himſelf, with an unparallell'd Chriſtian Cou- 
rage, to the fatal ſtroke, which depriv d the Nation of 
the Nobleſt Champion it had. 


THE END Or THE 


Book R 


He was a Man in whom the Malice of his Enemie 
could diſcover very few faults, and whom his Friends dhe 
could not wiſh better accompliſhed ; whom Cronwelt, — 
own Character well deſcribed; and who indeed wes 
never have been contented to have liv'd under that G0. 
vernment. His Memory all Men loved and reverenceg 
though few follow d his Example. He had always 1jy; 
in a State of great plenty and general eſtimation, ha. 
ving a very noble Fortune of his own by deſcent and 
a fair Addition to it by his Marriage with an excellent 
Wife, a Lady of very worthy Extraction, of great Vir. 
tue and Beauty, by whom he had a numerous Iſlue of 
both Sexes, in which he took great Joy and Comfort: 
ſo that no Man was more happy in all his Domeſtic] 
Affairs; and he was ſo much the more happy, in that 
he thought himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. 

Ax p yet the King's Honour was no ſooner violated 
and his juſt Power invaded, than he threy all thai 
bleſſings behind him; and having no other obligations 
to the Crown, than thoſe which his own Honour and 
Conſcience ſuggeſted ro him, he frankly engaged his 
Perſon and his Fortune from the beginning of the 
Troubles, as many others did, in all Actions and En- 
terpriſes of the greareſt hazard and danger; and con- 
tinucd to the end, without ever making one falle ſtep, 
as few others did, though he had once, by the iniqui- 


ty of a Faction, that then prevailed, an indignity put 


upon him that might have excuſed him for ſome te- 
miſſion of his former warmth. But it made no other 
impreſſion upon him, than to be quiet and contented, 
whilſt they would let him alone, and with the fame 
chearfulneſs to obey the firſt Summons when he was 
called out; which was _ after. In a word, he 
was a Man, that whoever ſhall, after Him, deſerve beſt 
of the Engliſh Nation, he can never think himſelf un- 
dervalued, when he ſhall hear, that his Courage, Vir- 
tue, and Fidelity, is laid in the Ballance with, and com- 
pared to that of the Lord Capel. 

So ended the Year One thouſand fix hundred forty u. 0 
eight; a Year of Reproach and Infamy above all Years f, 
which had paſſed before it; a Year of the higheſt dil- rw 
ſimulation and hypocriſy, of the deepelt Villany and 
moſt bloody Treaſons, that any Nation was ever cur- 
ſed with, or under: a Year, in which the Memory of 
all the Tranſactions ought to be raſed out of all Re- 
cords, leſt, by the ſucceſs of it Atheiſm, Infidelity, 
and Rebellion, ſhould be propagated in the World: a 
Year, of which We may {ay, as the Hiſtorian {aid of 
the time of Domitian, Sicut vetus ætas vidit, quid ulti- 
mum in libertate eſſet, ita nos quid in ſervitute ; or, as the 
ſame Writer ſays of a time not altogether fo wicked, 
Is babitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent 
pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur, 
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II. CHRO N. XXVIII 10. 
And now ye purpoſe to keep under the Children of Judah and Jeruſalem for 


bond-men and bond-women unto you: but are there not with you, even 


with you, Sins againſt the Lord your God? 


I$A1AALIL.10, 


For the Lord hath poured out upon you the Spirit of deep /leep, and hath 
cloſed your eyes : the Prophets and your Rulers, the row — he covered. 


— 


acting in England, and Ordinances 
form'd, as hath been ſaid, to make 
it Penal in the higheſt degree for 
any Man to aſſume the Title of 
King, or to acknowledge any 
Man to be fo, the King himſelf 


was receiv'd by all, even by the Common People of 
that Country. There was a Woman at the Hague, of 
the midling Rank, who, being with Child, with the 
Horror of the mention of it, fell into Travel, and in it 
died. There could not be more Evidence of a gene- 
ral deteſtation, than there was, amongſt ali Mer of 
what Quality ſoever. Within two or three days, which 
— they gave to the King's recollection, the States pre- 
ſented themſelves in a Body to his Majeſty, to condo 
with him for the Murder of his Father, in terms of 
great Sorrow, fave that there was not bitterneſs enough 
againſt the Rebels and Murderers. The States of Hol- 
land, apart; perform'd the ſame Civility towards his 
Majeſty; and the Body of the Clergy, in a Latin Ora- 
tion, deliver'd by the Chief Preacher of the Hague, 
amented the Misfortune, in terms of as much aſperi- 
ty, and deteſtation of the Actors, as unworthy the name 

of Chriſtians, as could be expreſſed. 
Tus deſperateneſs of the King's Condition, could 
not excuſe his ſinking under the Burthen of his Grief: 
ut thoſe who were about him beſought him to reſume 
o much Courage as was neceſſary for his preſent State. 
He thereupon cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council 
who had attended him, to be ſworn of his Privy Coun- 
ci], adding only Mr Long his Secretary; who, before, 
Was not of the Council. All which was done before he 
heard from the Queen his Mother; who, notwithſtand- 
ng the great Agony ſhe was in, which without doubt 


. {uh as great a paſſion of Sorrow as ſhe was able to 
N ain, wrote to the King, That he could not do 


ter, than to repair into France aſſoon as was poſ- 


cc ſibl 
4 Fear any Perſons to be of his Council, till She could 
Ke with him. Whether it was, that ſhe did not 


that choſe Perſons to be enough at her Devotion; or 


ſne would have them receive that Honour upon 
er recommendation. 


DHILST theſe Tragedies were | 


e, and, in the mean time, defired him, not to . 


Tus King himſelf had no mind to go into France, 
where he thought he had not becn treated with exceſs 
of Courteſy; and he reſolv d ro perform all Filial re- 
ſpect towards the Queen, his Mother, without ſuch a 
condeſcention and reſignation of himſelf, as ſhe ex- 


pected; and to avoid all Eclarciſments upon that Sub- 


= he heartily deſired that any other Courſe might 
be found more Counſellable than that he ſhould go 
mto Fance. He himſelf lived with, and upon the 
Prince of Orange ; who ſupplied him with all things 
neceſſary for his own Perſon, for his Mourning, and 
the like: but towards any other ſupport for himſelf and 
his Family, his Majeſty had not enough to maintain 
them one day: and there were very few of them who 
could maintain themſelves in the moſt private way: 
and it was viſible enough, that they hould not be long 
able to reſide in the Hague; where there was, at that 
very time, an Agent for the Parliament, Strickland ; who 
had been there {ome years, but pretended then to re- 


fide there with his Wife (who was born in Holland of 


Engliſh Parents) and without any publick Character; 
though he was ſtill under the ſame Credentials. And 
their Advertiſements from London aſſured them, that 
the Parliament had nominated one, who was preſently 
to be ſent as their Embaſſadour, or Envoy to the States, 
to give them an Account of their Affairs, and to invite 
them to enter into an Alliance with them. So that it 
was time to think of ſome other Retreat for the King; 
and none appear d then ſo ſeaſonable in their view, 
as Ireland; from whence they heard; That Prince 
** Rupert was arriv'd ſafely at Kingſale with the Fleet: 
that the Lord Inchiquin had made a Ceſſation with 


The King 
thinks of Lo- 
ing into Ire- 
land. The 


ce the Iriſh, before the Lord Lieutenant came thither; Afi there 


ce and the Iriſh had deſerted the Pope's Nuntio, who 
*was driven away, and had Embarked himſelf for 
* France : that the Marquis of Ormond was receiv'd by 
*the Lord Inchiquin with all the Obedience imaginable, 
© by which he became entirely poſſeſſed of the whole 
© Province of Munſter; and that the Confederate Ro- 
© man Catholicks had invited him to Kilkenny; where 
che had made a full Peace with them: ſo that they 
were preparing an Army to march under his Com- 
ce mand againſt Dublin. This News made them hope, 
that every day would improve it ſo much, that it would 
be fit for the King to Tranſport his own Perſon thi- 

ther in the Spring. 19105 13 1 
In this conjuncture there arriv'd a Gentleman, one 
Sr Foſeph Donglaſs, with a Letter from the Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland, by which'they ſent his Majelty word 
that they had proclaim'd him King of Scotland; _- 
17 2 ent 


at that time. 
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Tie King 
proclaim'd 
11 Scot- 

land; and 
Commiſſo- 
ners thence 
fent to him. 


Lanrick 
new Dude 
Hamilton, 
and Lau- 
therdale, 
came to him 


«ſo, 


 Lamick, and ſome other Perſons, liable to danger if 


The Charas 
Aer of this 
Duke Ha- 
milton. 


The Condi- 
tion of Scot - 
land about 
this time. 


8 Mt. 


ſent him the Proclamation; and wiſh'd © That he 
«would prepare himſelf to repair into that his King- 
dom; in order to which, they would ſpeedily fend 
< another Invitation to him. And that Invitation ar- 
« riv'd at the ſame time with ſome Commitlioners de- 
puted by the Council, and three or four Preachers ſent 
trom the Commiſſioners of the Kirk. The Procla- 
mation indeed declar'd, © For that as much as the latc 
King was, contrary to the Diſſent and Proteſtation 
“of that Kingdom, remoy'd by a violent death, that, 
«by the Lord's Bleſſing, there was left unto them a 
ce righteous Heir, and lawful Succeſſor, Charles, &c. 
« who was become their true and lawful King; but up- 
on condition of © His good behaviour, and ſtrict ob- 
«ſervation of the Covenant, and his entertaining no 
ce other Perſons about him but ſuch as were Godly Men, 
te and faithful to that obligation. A Proclamation ſo 
ceſtrangely worded, that, rhough it call'd him their 
*King, manifeſted enough to him, that he was to be 
ſubject to Their determinations, im all the parts of his 
Government. And the Commitllioners, both Laity and 
Clergy, ſpoke no other Language; and ſaving that they 
bowed their Bodies, and made low Reverences, they 
appear'd more like Embailadours from a free State to 
an equal Ally, than like Subjects tent to their own So- 
veraign. At the ſame time, though not in the ſame 
Ship, arciv'd likewiſe from Scotland the Earl of Lanrick, 
and Earl of Lautherdale; the former not knowing, till 
he came into Holland, that he was Duke Hamilton by 
the (laughter of his Elder Brother. But they two were 
lo far from having any Authority from their Country, 
that they were fled from thence as proſcrib'd Perſons 
and Maletactors. The Earl of Lautherdale, after his 
departure from the Hague, in that diſcontent that is 
mention'd before, bent his courſe for Scotland. But be- 
fore he came thither, he was inform'd, that the ſtate 
of all things had been revers'd, and the Engagement 
declar'd unlawful, and to what penalties himſelf was 
liable, if he ſhould be taken. Whereupon, without 
ſuffering his Ship to go into any Port, he found means 
to {end on ſhore to ſome Friends, and ſo to concert 
all things, that without being diſcover'd, the Earl of 


they were found, put themſelves on board the {ame 
Ship, and arriv'd in Holland about that time when the 
other Meflengers from the State and from the Kirk 
came from Scotland, and when the News came of the 
Execution of Duke Hamilton. 

WHEREUPON the new Duke kept his Chamber for 
ſome days, without ſo much as waiting on the King; 
who ſent a gracious Meſſage to him to condole for the 
loſs of his Brother; and all the Lords, and other Per- 
ſons of Quality about the King, made their viſits to 
him with all civility. This Duke was not inferior in 
Wiſdom, and Parts of Underſtanding, to the wileſt 
Man of that Nation, and was very much eſteem d by 
thoſe who did not like the complying, and inſinuating 
Nature of his Brother. He was a Man of great Ho- 
nour, Courage, and ſincerity in his Nature, and, which 
was a rare vixtue in the Men of that time, was {till the 
ſame Man he pretended to be; and had very much 
to ſay in his own defence for the Errors he had run 
into; which he acknowledg d always with great inge- 
nuity, and abhorr d the whole proceedings of his Coun- 
try-men; and, at this time, brought a heart, and af- 
fection clearer and leſs clogg'd with ſcruples and re- 
ſervations for the King's ſervice, than any other of 
them did. | 

TnovuGn Cromwell, at his being in Scotland, had 
left Argyle in full Poſſeſſion of the Government there, 
and had reduced, and disbanded all thoſe who were in 
Arms againſt him, and promiſed him all neceflary 
aſſiſtance to ſubdue thoſe who ſhould riſe againſt him 
in that Kingdom for the future, and thereby compell'd 
the Committee of Eſtates to convene, and ſummon the 
Parliament to Aſſemble, which they had authority to 
do; and ſo he had ſuppreſs d the Party of Hamilton, 
driven the Earl of Lanrick to hide himſelf in ſome 
obſcure place, and condemn'd the Engagement as un- 
lawful and ſinful, and all the Perſons who advanced and 


taken from them by the inſolence, and hover of the 


| Blood to 322 the memory of them. 


ject; and therefore gave not the leaſt oppoſition to 


promoted it, as Deſerters of the Covenant, and ſo to 


ſtand Excommunicated, and not to be capable of 
ving in Parliament, or in the Council of ler 
that he was ſure to find no oppoſition in what... 
he propos'd; yet, after the Parliament had ſerv'd kr” 
lo tar, when they heard that the Parliament in En im 


was -broken, and their Freedom and Pririledges ae. 


Eſtate; ſo 


Army (which they perfectly hated and | 
all thoſe Se&s and Libertini they heard ny Fan 
duc'd in Religion contrary to their Covenant le Hr 
Cromwell himſelf had promis'd-ſhould be tric, = 
lervd) they begun to examine, what the obligati 
were which were incumbent upon them even b. P's 
Covenant it ſelf. The delivery of the King's be fo 
into the hands of the Parliament at New-Caftle ha 
been, in the inſtanr it was done, the moſt unpor 5 . 
and ungracious act to the whole Nation of Kala 
that it had been ever guilty of, and to the Arm rg 

had then on foot, which took it ſelf to be bs I; 
wounded by the infamy of it, and was therefore wick 
ly disbanded by the cunning of Argyle: and he . 
verſal indignation againſt that Action was the principal 
incitement to that general Engagement with Die 
Hamilton, that the Honour of the Nation might in 
ſome degree be repair d, or redeem'd. It was a groſs 
overſight in the Hamiltonian Party, and diſcern'd then 
to be ſo by the Earl of Lanrick, that, upon that po- 
pular advantage, in which he would have found an 
univerſal concurrence, Argyle himſelf and all his Fa. 
ction had not been totally ſuppreſs d, for the redem- 
ption of the Honour of their Country. But that Duke's 
Politicks did not lie that way; and ſo he might return 
to his old Poſt of favour in England, of which he made 
little doubt, he was not willing to give a new begin- 
ning to thole bloody Enterpriſes in Scotland, which, ne 
knew well, uſed not to be ſhort-liv'd in that Climate 
after once begun, but had always freſh Sacrifices of 


Tub x had no ſooner heard of the erection of a High ("i 
Court of Juſtice, and of a purpoſe of Trying the King % 
for his Life, than, notwithſtanding all the Artifices *vias 
Argyle could uſe, they were all in a flame. As well the 1 
Aſlembly of the Kirk, as the Parliament, renew'd the 4 
{enle they always had of reproach in the delivery of f 
his Perſon, of which the preſent danger he was in, was * ty 
the Conſequence. And the Marquis of Argyle had had 
too deep a ſhare in that Wickedneſs, to endure the 
ſhock of a new diſpute, and inquiſition upon that Sub- 


their paſſion ; but ſeem'd equally concern d in the ho- 
nour of the Nation, to proſecute an high Expoltula- 
tion with thoſe of England, for the breach of Faith, 
and the Promiſes, which had been made for the ſafe- 
ty and preſervation of the King's Perſon, at the time 
he was deliver d up; and therefore propos d, That 
* Commitllioners ſhould be forthwith {ent to the Parlia- 
ment at London, to require the performance of what 
*rhey had promiſed, and to enter their diſſent, and 
© proteltation againſt all their Proceedings againlt their 
*King, in the Name of the Kingdom of Scotlani. 
And the Earl of Lothian, and two others, who were 
known to be molt zcalous for the Covenant, and molt 
enrag'd and incens'd againſt the proceedings of the 
Army, were made choice of, and preſently ſent ava, 
that they might make all poſſible haſte to Weſtminſter, 
and were, immediately upon their Arrival, to dema 
permiſſion to wait upon the King, wherever he ſho 
be, and to receive from him ſuch farther directions, 
as he ſhould judge neceflary for his ſervice. 

Tu us far Argyle could not oppoſe; and therefore 
was as zealous as any Man to advance it; kunt 
that the particular Inſtructions mult be prepar d b) : 
leſs number of Men, and not ſubjected to the examine 
tion and peruſal of ſo many. Aud in thoſe, he was * 
to prevent any inconvenient Powers to be grante 10 
the Commiſſioners, with whom he had Credit enoubs? 
having made the Harl of Lothian Secretary of Sun. 
in the place of the Earl of Lanrick, and the other 1 
being (however ſollicitous for the due obſervation 
the Covenant, as he himſelf likewiſe rerended by ' 
known to be moſt averſe from the Hamiltonian Fa fe 


Theif 
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« they gave in their very calm Proteſtation; in which they 
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«not, in their enlargements and aggravations upon the 
« Subject of their Meſſage, ſeem to take notice, or to 
„imply, that any violence had been us'd againſt the 
« parliament, or any Member of it: That they ſhould 
«he ſo ſhort in their expoſtulations, that they gave no 
« occaſions of offence: That nothing ſhould fall from 
«them juſtifying the King's Proceedings, nor in appro- 
«ation of the late Engagement, or which might im- 
c Hort a breach, or give, or be ground of a new War: 
«They ſhould urge, that the Parliament, would delay 
to meddle with the King's Perſon, according to their 
« (eycral Promiſes, and Declarations at New-Caſtle, and 
t Holmby : That if they ſhould proceed to Sentence 
« againſt the King, then they were to enter their dif- 
«(ent and proteſt, that this Kingdom may be free 
«{-om the Miſeries which will inevitably follow, with- 
« qut offering in their reaſons, that Princes are ex- 
«empted from Trial and Juſtice: That none in the 
« Parliament of Scotland hath, or had any hand in the 
c« proceedings againſt the King, or Members of Par- 
«ljament in England. If they proceed, then to ſhew 
«rhe Calamities that will follow, and how grievous it 
«quit be to the Kingdom of Scotland, confidering his 
«being deliver'd up at New-Caſtle: That if the Papers 
« which were intitul'd, The Agreement of the People, ap- 
c« pear'd to be countenanced, and ſhould import any 
«thing concerning the Proceſſing of the Prince, or 
«changing the Fundamental Government of the King- 
dom, they ſhould enter their diſſent: That they ſhould 
© alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and manage their Truſt 
therein, according to the advice they ſhould receive 
*from their Friends there: That they ſhould proſecute 
«their Inſtructions concerning the Covenant, and againſt 
*any Toleration: That they ſhould ſhew, that the 
King's laſt Conceſſions were unſatisfactory to thoſe 
«Propoſitions which they had made in point of Reli- 
te gion. 

Tus E were their private Inſtructions; and who 
thoſe Friends at London were, by whoſe advice they 
were to alter their Inſtructions, or manage their Truſt 
therein, can be underſtood of no other Men but Crom- 
well, and young St Harry Vane ; with whom Argyle held 
cloſe Correſpondence. The Commiſſioners obſerv'd 
their Inſtructions very faithfully, and after the King had 

before the High Court of Juſtice, 


% put them in mind, © That they had near three Weeks 


. 


before, repreſented to them what Endeavours had 
been us'd for taking away the King's Life, and for 
*the change of the Fundamental Government of the 
Kingdom, and introducing a ſinful and ungodly To- 
*leration in matters of Religion; and that therein they 
*had expreſs'd their Thoughts, and Fears of the dan- 
*gerous Conſequences, that might follow thereupon; 
*and that they had alſo earneltly preſs'd, that there 
might be no farther proceeding againſt his Majeſty's 
A Perſon, which would certainly continue the great di- 
ſtractions of the Kingdom, and involve them in many 
Evils, Troubles, and Confuſions; but that, by the 
free Counſels of both Houſes of Parliament of Eng- 
land, and with the advice and conſent of the Parlia- 
f ment of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken in re- 
7 ation to the King, as might be for the good and hap- 
- pineſs of both Kingdoms ; both having an unque- 
L ſtionable, and undeniable right in his Perſon, as King 
of both; which duly confider'd, they had reaſon to 
hope, that it would have given a ſtop to all farther 
Proceedings againſt his Majeſty's Perſon. But now 
underſtanding that after the Impriſonment, and Ex- 
2 cluſion of divers Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
and without, and againſt the conſent of the Houſe 
4 of Peers, by a ſingle Act of their own, and Their's 
g alone, Power was given to certain Perſons of their 
n Members, of the Army, and ſome others, to pro- 
«<q againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, in order whereunto 
7 he had been brought Feder that extraordinary new 


Court; they did therefore in the name of the Parlia- 
t dent of Scotland, for their vindication from falſe Aſ- 
„ Perſions and Calumnies, declare, that though they 
ere not ſatisfied with his Majeſty's late Conceſſions, 


*in the Treaty at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, eſpe- 
*cially in the matters of Religion; and were reſoly'd 
* not to crave his Reſtoration to his Government, be- 
fore ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him to that King- 
* dom; yet they did all unanimouſly with one voice, 
not one Member cxcepted, diſclaim the leaſt know- 
*ledge of, or occaſion to the late Proceedings of the 
„Army here againſt the King; and did ſincerely pro- 
*feſs that it would be a great grief to their Hearts, and 
*lie heavy upon their Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the 
*rruſting his Majelty's Perſon to the two Houſes of 
ce the Parliament of England to be made uſe of to his 
* Ruin, contrary to the declar'd Intentions of the King- 
* dom of Scotland, and ſolemn Profeſſions of the King- 
*dom of England! And to the end that it might be 
* manifeſt to the World, how much they did abominate 
*and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign againlt his Majeſty's Per- 
*ſon, they did, in the Name of the Parliament and 
*Kingdom of Scotland, declare their diſſent from the 
*ſaid Proceedings, and the taking away of his Maje- 
*ſty's Life; proteſting, that as they were altogether 
*free from the ſame, ſo they might be free from all 
the Miſeries, evil Conſequences, and Calamities, that 
* might follow thereupon to the diſtracted Kingdoms. 

Wuo vx conſiders the warineſs in the wording 
and timing this Proteſtation, the belt end whereof could 
be no other than the keeping the King always in Pri- 
ſon, and ſo governing without him in both Kingdoms 
(which was thought to have been the purpoſe and a- 
greement of Cromwell and Argyle when they parted ) 
maſt conclude that both the Commiſſioners, and they 
who ſent them, labour'd and conſider'd more, what 
they were to fay in the future, than what they were to 
do to prevent the preſent Milchicf they ſeem'd to ap- 
prehend. And the Parliament beſt knew their temper, 
when they deferr'd taking notice of their Proteſtation, 
till after they had executed their execrable Villany ; 
and then they ſent them an Anſwer that might ſuit 
with all their Palates. They ſaid, They had hereto- 
© fore told them, what power this Nation had in the 
* Fundamentals of Government: That if Scotland had 
*not the ſame Power and Liberty, as they went not 
about to confine Them, ſo they would not be limited 
* by them, but leaving them to act in Theirs as they 
* ſhould ſee cauſe, they reſolvd to maintain their own 
«Liberties as God ſhould enable them. And as they 
te were very far from impoſing upon them, ſo they 
*ſhould not willingly ſuffer impoſitions from them, 
ce whilſt God gave them ſtrength or lives to oppoſe them. 
They ſaid, © The Anſwer they made to their firſt and 
*\{econd Letter was, that after a long and ſerious De- 
© liberation of their own intrinſical Power, and Truſt 
*(deriv'd to them by the Providence of God, through 
te the delegation of the People) and upon the like con- 
ce ſiderations of what themſelves, and the whole Nation 
© had ſuffer d from the Miſgovernment, and Tyranny 
* of that King, both in Peace, and by the Wars, and 
*conlidering, how fruitleſs, and full of danger and pre- 
*judice the many Addrefles to him for Peace had been, 
*and being Conſcious how much they had provoked 
*and tempted God, by the negle& of the impartial 
© execution 3 in relation to the innocent Blood 


The Parlia- 
ment after 
the King's 
Murder ſend 
their An- 
ſwer to it, 


e ſpilt and miſchief done in the late Wars, they had 


© proceeded in ſuch a courſe of Juſtice againſt that 
“Man of Blood, as they doubted not the juſt God 
(ho is no reſpecter of Perſons) did approve and 
ce would countenance with his bleſſings upon the Na- 
ce tion; and though perhaps they might meet with ma- 
*ny difficulties before their T 2 and Peace were 
«ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould be preſerv d from 
« Confuſion, by the good Will of him who dwelt in 
ce the Buſh, which burn'd, and was not conſum'd; and 
© that the courſe they had taken with the late King, 
ce and meant to follow towards others the Capital Ene- 
© mies of their Peace, was, they hoped, that which 
«would be for the good and happineſs of both Na- 
ce tions; of which if that of Scotland would think to 
© make uſe, and vindicate their own Liberty and Free- 
« dom (which lay before them, if they gave them not 
c away) they would be ready to give them all Neigh- 
*bourly and Friendly Aſſiſtance in the 9 

K | thereof; 
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te thereof; and deſired them to take it into their molt 
e {>rious conſideration, before they eſpouſed that quar- 
te rel, which could bring them no other advantage than 
the entailing upon Them, and their Poſterities, a laſt- 
*ing War, with all the Miſeries which attended it, 
«and Slavery under a Tyrant and his Iſſue. 

IT cannot be denied, but that Scotland had by this 
a fair Invitation to have made themſelves a poor Re- 
publick, under the Shelter and Protection of the other, 
that was already become terrible. But the Commil- 
ſioners, who well knew how unſuitable ſuch a change 
would be to the conſtitution of their Government, and 
that they might be welcome to their own Country, 
whither they were now to repair, made a reply to this 
Anſwer with more Courage than they had yet expreſſed; 
for which notwithſtanding their Qualification, they 
were Impriſon'd by the Parliament; and, upon new In- 
ſtance from Scotland, ſet at liberty afterwards. 
MaTrtERs being reduced to this State, the Mar- 
quis of Argyle could not hinder rhe new King's being 
acknowledged, and proclaimed King, nor from being 
invited home; which ſince he could not obſtruct, it 
would be his Maſter-picce to clog the Proclamation it 
ſelf with ſuch conditions as might terrify the new King 
from accepting the invitation; and therefore he cauſed 
this Clauſe to be inſerted in the Body of the Proclama- 
tion it (elf, © Becauſe his Majeſty is bound, by the Law 
*of God, and the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, 
ce to rule in Righteouſneſs and Equity, to the Honour 
«of God, and the good of Religion, and the Wealth 
* of the People; it is hereby declared, that before he 
«be admitted to the Exerciſe of his Royal Power, he 
ce ſhall give ſatisfaction to this Kingdom in thoſe things 
te which concern the ſecurity of Religion, the Unity 
te betwixt the Kingdoms, and the good and Peace of 
*this Kingdom, according to the National Covenant 
te and Solemn League and Covenant; for which end, 
*they were reſolvd with all poſſible Expedition, to 
te make their humble and earneſt Addreſs to his Ma- 
en. 

T 1s was the Proclamation that Sr Foſeph Douglaſs 
brought to the Hague, and the Subject upon which the 
Commiſſioners were to invite his Majeſty to go for Scot- 
land, whoſe Inſtructions were very ſuitable to the Pro- 
clamation : and at the ſame time when the Commiſ- 
ſioners came from thence, Middleton, and ſome other 
Officers, who had been in their laſt Army, hearing that 
the Prince was proclaim'd King, thought it was ſea- 
ſonable to put themſelves into a poſture to ſerve him 
upon his arrival; and ſo aſſembled ſome of thoſe Troops 
which had formerly ſerv'd under them in the North of 
Scotland; whereupon David Leſley was appointed forth- 
with, with a Party of Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe 
Royaliſts, whom they knew to be real Aſſertors of his 
Cauſe, without any other intereſt or deſign than of 
their performing their Duties, as Loyal Subjects ought 
todo: and the Kirk at the ſame time declar'd, © That 
ce before the King ſhould be receiv'd, albeit they had 
“declared his Right by Succeſſion, he ſhould firſt ſign 
*the Covenant, ſubmit to the Kirk's Cenſure, renounce 
te the Sins of his Father's Houſe, and the Iniquity of 
* his Mother, with other things of the like Nature. 
All which Information arriv'd at the fame time with 
the Commiſſioners, that they who were about the King, 
might not be too much Exalted with their Maſter's be- 
ing declar'd King of one of his three Kingdoms. And 
it was very manitelt, by all that paſſed then and after- 
wards, that the Marquis of Argyle meant only to ſatiſ- 
fy rhe People, in declaring thar they had a King, with- 
out which they could not be ſatisfied, but that ſuch 
conditions ſhould be put upon him, as he knew, he 
would not ſubmit to; and ſo he ſhould be able, with 
the concurrence of the Kirk, to Govern the Kingdom, 
till, by Cromwell's affiſtance and advice, he might re- 
verſe that little approach he had made towards Monar- 
chy by Proclaiming a King. 

Ir was a great Misfortune to the King, and which 
always attends Courts which labour under great wants 
and neceſſities, that, whilſt the greateſt Union imagina- 
ble amongſt the few Friends he had was neceſſary, and 
of too little Power to buoy him up from the diſtreſſes 


Court, defiring to ſee Armies, till he could come to ws, 
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which overwhelm d him, there was yet fo great 2 F 
tion, and Animoſity amongſt them, that deltroy'4 a , 
the moſt probable deſign that could offer it ſelf; , ; 
now fell out with reference to Scotland, which, if and 
might yet be able to give Reputation at leaſt, 
vigorous eee en, King's Intereſt. 

Tu Marquis of Mountroſe, who had been mentian u 
before, had e oblig'd Wo late King to 3 78 
his Arms; and after he had perform'd ſuch wonderf, F a 
Actions in Scotland, and left that Kingdom upon 15 
Majeſty's firſt coming into the Scotifh Army to ry 
Caſile, had firſt arriv'd in France, and had not ſuch a Ro. 
ception from the Queen of England, and thoſ who 
were in credit with her, as he thought the notable Ser- 
vices he had pertorm'd for the King had merited. The 
truch is, he was ſomewhat elated with the great Atigns 
he had done; which, upon his firſt coming to Pari V 
cauſed to be publiſhed in a full Relation in Latin, 46. 
dicated to the Prince of Wales; in which, as ks own 
Perſon, Courage, and Conduct, was well extolled. {, 
the Reputation of all the reſt of that Nation ( upon 
whoſe Affections the Queen at that time depended) waz 
exceedingly undervalued and deprefled; which obljoed 
the Queen, and the Prince, to look lets graciouſly up- 
on him; which he could not bear without expreſſing 
much diſturbance at it. He was then a Man of Filer 
had many Servants, and more Officers, who had err d 
under him, and came away with him, all whom he ox. 
pected the Queen ſhould enable him to maintain with 
{ome luſtre, by a liberal aſſignation of Monies. On the 
other hand, the Queen was in ſtreights enough, and 
never open-handed, and uſed to pay the belt Services 
with receiving them graciouſly, and looking kindly up- 
on thoſe who did them. And her Graces were ſtill 
more towards thoſe who were like to do Services, than 
to thoſe who Had done them, So that after a long at- 
tendance and ſome overtures made by him to Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, to raiſe an Army for the Service of that 
King, which he did not think were receiv'd with that 
regard his great name deſerv d, the Marquis left France, - 
and made a Journey into Germany to the Emperor's nt! 


if not 3 


n FA 


command them; and was return'd to Bruſſels, about 
the time that the Prince came back into Holland with 
the Fleet; and lay there very privately, and as incognito, 
for ſome time, till he heard of the Murder of the hate 
King. Then he ſent to the King with the tender of 
his Service, and to know, © If his Majeſty thought his 
*attendance upon him might bring any prejudice to his 
« Majeſty ; ** if ſo, that he would ſend over the Chan- 
*cellor of the Exchequer to Sevenberg, a Town in Ha- 
© ders, where he was at preſent to expect him, and 
© had matters to communicate to him of much 1mpor- 
«trance to his Majeſty's Service. Whether he did this 
out of modeſty, and that he might firſt know his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, or out of ſome vanity, that he might 
ſeem to come to the King, after the coldneſs he had 
met at Paris, by a kind of Treaty, the King command- 
ed the Chancellor preſently to go to him; and © If be 
ec could, without exaſperating him (which he had no 
mind to do) wiſhed, “ He might be perſwaded rather 
«for ſome time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, 
© than preſently to appear there; which was an 10Jur” 
ction very difagreeable to the Chancellor; who in h 
judgment belicv'd his Majeſty ſhould bid him def 
welcome, and prefer him before any other of that Na- 
tion in his eſteem. 
Tu z ſuddain violent Froſt, which ſhut up all the Ri- 
vers in leſs than four and twenty hours, kept them K 
that time from meeting; but, within a ſhort time a 2 
ter, and upon another Meſſage from him, they w_ 7 
a Village 4 or four miles off the Hague; whit - __ 
the Marquis was come. The Chancellor had w_ fon 
ſeen him from the time he had left Oxford, when bs 0 
ſeem'd to have very much modeſty, and deference — 
the opinion and judgment of other Men. But he 0 
ſince that time, done ſo many ſignal Actions, wo ; 
many Battles, and in truth made fo great a noiſe 4 
World, thar there appear'd no leſs alteration to 1 
his Humour, and Diſcourſe, than there had been in 


, intel 
Fortune. He ſeem'd rather to have deſired that vic, 
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8 
view, that he might the better know what advice to 
we the King, and how to make a Party that would 
be faſt ro him, than out of any doubt that his preſence 
would not be acceptable to his Majeſty, There was yet 
no news from Scotland fince the Murder of the King, 
and he ſeem'd to think of nothing bur that the King 
would preſently ſend him thither with ſome Forces, 
to prepare the way for himſelf to follow after. They 
ſpent chat Night together in Conference, and the next 
Morning the Chancellor prevailed with him, with great 
difficulty, that he would ſtay in that place, which did 
not abound with all things deſirable, or ſome where 
elſe, until he might give him Notice, what the King's 
ſenſe ſhould be of the matters diſcourſed between 
them ; inſiſting principally, © That, if his going into 
« 5-otland ſhould be thought preſently to be negeſſary, 
«jt would then be as neceſſary, that he ſhould not be 
« taken notice of publickly to have been with the King: 
with which reaſon he ſeem'd fatished ; and promiſed 
« Not to come to the Hague, till he ſhould firſt receive 
ec advice from the Chancellor. But when he heard of 
the Commiſſioners being come from Scotland, and of 
the other Lords arrival there, he would no longer defer 
lens his Journey thither, but came to the Hague well at- 
a tended by Servants and Officers, and preſented himſelf 
do the King; who receiv'd him with a very good coun- 
tenance. 
THERE were at this time in the Hague, the Com- 
miſoners who came from the Council and the Kirk 
to invite the King into Scotland, or rather to let him 
know upon what terms he might come thither, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and others of the 
Nobility of that Faction, who were now as odious, and 
as much perſecuted by that Party, which then govern'd 
Scotland and which in that manner invited the King, 
as any Men were who had ſerv'd the King from the 
beginning. There was alſo the Marquis of Mountroſe, 
with more of the Nobility, as the Earls of Seaford, and 
Kinoul, and others, who adher'd to Mountroſe, and be- 
liev'd his clear Spirit to be moſt like to advance the 
N King's Service. Of theſe three Parties, it might rea- 
aue ſonably have been hoped that the two laſt being equal- 
ly perſecuted by the Power that govern'd, ſhould have 
been eaſily United to have Suppreſſed the other. But 
it was a buſineſs too hard for the King to bring to 
(s; and he could as eaſily have perſwaded the Par- 
liament to reject Cromwell, as the Lords of the Engage- 
ment, and thoſe who had joyn'd with Duke Hamilton, 
to be reconciled to Mountroſe: So that when the King 
ay to have drawn all the Scotiſb Nobility together, 
to have conſulted what Anſwer, he ſhould give to the 
Meſſages he had receiv'd from the Council and the 
Kirk, with which they themſelves were enough of- 
tended, thoſe Lords of the Engagement did not only re- 
fuſe to meet with the Lord Mountroſe, but aſſoon as 
he came into the Room where they were, though his 
Majeſty himſelf was preſent, they immediately with- 
drew, and left the Room; and had the confidence to 
deſire the King, „That the Marquis of Mountroſe 
(whom they call'd James Graham) © might be forbid- 
*den to come into his Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, 
*becauſe he ſtood Excommunicated by the Kirk of 
6 Scotland, and degraded and forfeited by the Judica- 
*tory of that Kingdom. This Propoſition and De- 


Hands, and abounded ſo much in this ſenſe, that a 
Learned and Worthy Scotiſh Divine, Dr Wiſhart, who 
was then Chaplain to a Scotiſh Regiment in the Service 
of the States, being appointed to Preach before the 
King on the Sunday following, they formally beſought 
the King, “That he would not ſuffer him to Preach 
be ore him, nor to come into his Preſence, becauſe 
be ſtood Excommunicated by the Kirk of Scotland, 
or having refuſed to take the Covenant; though it 
was known, that the true cauſe of the diſpleaſure they 
ad againſt that Divine was, That they knew he was 
the Author of the excellent Relation of the Lord Moun- 
roſe's Actions in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour 
of thoſe Lords appear'd ridiculous to all ſober Men, 
that any Men ſhould have the preſumption to accuſc 
thoſe who had ſerv'd the King with that Fidclity, and 


mand they made confidently in writing under their 


were only branded by thoſe Rebellious Judicatories 
for having perform'd their duties of Allegiance, and to 


demand that the King himſelf ſhould condemn them 


for having ſerv'd his Father: which made thoſe of his 


| ww go ty Council full of Indignation at their Inſolence, 
an 


his Majeſty himſelf declar'd his being offended, 
by uſing the Marquis of Mountroſe with the more coun- 
tenance, and hearing the Doctor Preach with the more 
attention. But from this very abſurd behaviour, be- 
ſides his Majeſty's deſire being fruſtrated, of receiving 
the joynt advice of the Nobility of that Kingdom in 
an affair that ſo much concern'd himſelf and them; 
and beſides rhe diſpleaſure, and diſtance, that it cauſed 
between them hn the King's Council ( who thought 
the Scotiſh Lords might as reaſonably move the King, 
that they might be remov'd, who lay under the fame 
brand, and reproaches in England for adhering to the 
Crown, as the other did in Scotland) the King had rea- 
ſon to be troubled with another apprehenſion, which 
was, that the Marquis of Mountroſe (who could not be 
ignorant of any thing which the other Perſons ſaid or 
did) would, out of jult indignation, take revenge upon 
thoſe Perſons whom he contemn'd too much; and fo 
that the Peace of the Country, where his Majeſty was 
but a Gueſt, would be violated by his Subjects, as it 
were in his own fight; which would make his abſence 
from thence the more deſireable. 

He, to whom this unreaſonable Animoſity was moſt 
imputed, and who indeed was the great Fomenter, 
and Proſecutor of it, was the Earl of Lantherdale ; whoſe 
fiery Spirit was not capable of any moderation. One 
of the Council conferring one day with him upon a Sub- 
ject that could not put him into paſſion, and ſo being 
in a very fair converſation, defir'd him To inform 
* him, what foul Offence the Marquis of Mountroſe had 
*ever committed, that ſhould hinder thoſe to make a 
* conjunction with him, who, in reſpect of the Rebels 
ce were in as deſperate a condition as himſelf, and who 
*could not more deſire the King's Reſtitution than 
he did. The Earl told him calmly enough, © That he gu 
*could not imagine, or conceive the Barbarities and —_— 
* Inhumanities Mountroſe was guilty of, in the time he _— 4 
made a War in Scotland; that he never gave Quarter 3% „ 
ce to any Man, but purſucd all the Advantages he ever ——— 
* got, with the utmoſt outrage and cruelty: that he had 
*in one Battle kill'd fifteen hundred of one Family, 
© of the Campbels, of the blood and name of Argyle, and 
*that he had utterly rooted out ſeveral Names, and 
cc entire noble Families. The other told him, That 
*it was the Nature and Condition of that War, that 
* Quarter was given on neither fide; that thoſe Pri- 
«ſoners which were taken by the Scots, as once they 
ce did take ſome Perſons of Honour of his Party, were 
*afterwards in cold Blood hang d reproachfully, which 
*was much worſe than if they had been kill'd in the 
'« Fjeld; and asked him, © If Mountroſe had ever cauſed 
* any Man to dye in cold Blood, or after the Battle 
* was ended; ſince what was done in it flagrante, was 
te more to be imputed to the fiercenels of his Soldiers, 
ce than to his want of humanity. The Earl confeſſed, 
«© That he did not know he was guilty of any thing 
ce but what was done in the Field; but concluded with 
more paſſion, That his behaviour there was ſo Savage, 
« that Scotland would never forgive him. And in other 
“Company, where the ſame Subject was debated, he 
{wore with great paſſion, © That though he wiſh'd no- 
«thing more in this World than to ſee the King Re- 
cc ſtor d, he. had much rather that he ſhould never be 
«Reltor'd, than that Fames Graham ſhould be per- 
ce mitted to come into the Court: of which Declaration 
of his the King was inform'd by William Legg and Sr 
William Armorer, who were both preſent at the Hague, 
and in the Company, when he faid it. 

THERE was at that time in the Hague the Lord 
Newburgh, who, after the Murder of the late King, 
was compell'd rogether with his Wife, the Lady Au- 
bigney, to fly out of England, Cromwell every day ma- 
king diſcoveries of correſpondencies which had been 
between the King and them. And thereupon they 
made an eſcape from rhence, and came to the Hague. 
Thar Lord having been too young to have had a part 
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in the former War, had been then ſent by his Majeſty's 


direction, to be bred in France; from whence he re- 
turn'd not till his Majeſty was in the hands of the Scotiſh 
Army; and from that time he perform'd all the Offices 
of Fidelity, and Duty to the King, that a generous 
and worthy Perſon could find any oppottunity for: 
with which his Majeſty was abundantly ſatisfied and 

leaſed: and he now Tranſported himſelf and his Wife 
into Holland, that he might leave her there, and him- 
ſelf attend the King in any Expedition. 

Tas Lady was a Woman of a very great Wit, and 
moſt truſted and converſant in thoſe Intrigues, which 
at that time could be bcſt manag'd and carried on by 
Ladies, who with leſs jealouſy could be ſeen in all Com- 
panies: and ſo ſhe had not been a ſtranger to the moſt 
{ſecret Tranſactions with the Scots, and had much Con- 
verſation with the Lord Lanrick, during the time the 
King was at Hampton Court, and whillt he ſtay'd after- 
wards in London, when the King was Impriſon'd in 
the Iſle of Night; and being now both in the Hague, 
they had much Converſation together. She had like- 
wiſe had long Acquaintance, and Friendſhip with one 
of the Council, who, ſhe knew, had been as much 
truſted as any by the Father, and was believ'd to have 
Credit with the preſent King. She lamented thoſe Di- 
viſions amongſt the Scots, which every Body ſpoke of, 
and every Body knew the diſorder they produced in 
the King's Councils; and faid, She delir'd nothing 
* more, than that there were a good underſtanding be- 
«tween Duke Hamilton and Him; which, ſhe faid, 
« She was ſure would eafily be, if they two had but 
« gnce a frank Conference together. The other, who 
indeed had an eſtcem for the Duke, ſecm'd very de- 
firous of it: and ſhe thereupon told him, that The 
„Duke had expreſs'd to her, that he would be willing 
*tg embrace the occaſion: and it was ſo concerted, 
that within a day or two, they met as by chance at her 
Lodgings. And ſhe fo dextrouſly introduc'd them to 
a Civility towards each other, and to expreſs their In- 
clinations to a mutual freedom, that after an hour's ge- 
neral Converſation there, to which ſhe left them, and 
went her ſelf abroad, they parted with fair profeſſions 
of future good Will; and the other promiſed to viſit 
the Duke the next morning early, that they might have 
the more time without being interrupted, and he was 
with him accordingly, and found him in his bed. They 


continued together near two hours, the Duke having 
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commanded his Servant to tell any who came to viſit 
him, that he was afleep. The other ſpoke of © The 
« Proclamation, and the manner of inviting the King 
ce into Scotland, and of the ſtrange Spirit that poſſeſſed 
«thoſe who govern'd there, and perſwaded them to 
e imagine ir poſſible, that the King could ever be pre- 
cc vail'd with to take the Covenant, or that it could be 
*of Advantage to him to do ſo; fince it could not but 
© much alienate the Affections of all that Party in Eng- 
te jand that had ſerv'd his Father, upon whom he ought 
«chiefly to depend for his Reſtoration to the Govern- 
ce ment of that Kingdom. Then he ſpoke of © The dif- 
* ferences and jealouſies which were between thoſe of 
ce that Nation who had an equal deſire to ſerve the 
ce King, and ſeem'd to be equally proſecuted by the 
* Party that now prevail'd, which had excluded both; 
and wiſh'd © That ſome Expedient might be found out 
te to Unite all thoſe; and particularly that his Grace, 
and the Marquis of Mountroſe might be reconcil'd; to- 
de wards which, he faid, he was ſure that the Marquis 
c had great Inclination, and had always eſteem'd him 
*a Man of Honour; which appear'd by the Book which 
© was publiſh'd, where he was always worthily men- 
*tion'd, though he had not dealt fo well with many 
* others. 

Wu the Duke had heard him with very civil at- 
tention, he told him as to the firlt part, © Concerning 
*the Proclamation, and the manner of inviting the 
King to come to them, he was not to make any other 
judgment by it, than only of the Perſon of the Mar- 
* quis of Argyle; who, with the Affiſtance of ſome few 
<« Miniſters, and others his Creatures, did at preſent 
* Govern: that Argyle well knew there was an abſo- 
ute neceſſity, in reſpect of the whole People, to pro- 
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*claim the King after the Murder of his Father; and 


«therefore he could find no other way to keep him 
*from coming thither, but by clogging the Proclama. 
tion and Meſſage with thoſe unworthy Expreſſions 

* which might deter him from putting himſelf into 
*their hands; which Argyle did not wiſh he ſhould do 

«becauſe in his abſence he was ſure he ſhonld govern 
*all, being well agreed with Cromwell how the Govern- 
*ment ſhould be carried; and ſo the King might be 
*kept out, Cromwell would ſupport him againſt all 
*other Parties; but that they both knew well enough 

*that if his Majeſty were once there, the whole Na. 
tion would ſtick to him and obey him. He confe(;// 

That there was generally ſo great a Superſtition for 
the Covenant, that whoſoever ſhould ſpeak againſt it 
«for the preſent, would loſe all credit, though he did 
*acknowledge it had done much Miſchief, and would 
do more whilſt it ſhould be inſiſted upon; but, he 
ſaid, That muſt be a work of time, and an effect of 
te the King's Government; which would find it neceſ- 


„ſary, in many other Reſpects, to leſſen the power of 


*the Miniſters; which being leſſen' d, the Reverence of 
the Covenant would quickly fall to; and till then 
He, and all Men, mult have patience. For the ſe- 
cond, he faid, © He wiſhed heartily that there could 
*be a Union of all Parties which deſired the King's 
*Reſtauration, and that the Animoſity againſt the Mat- 
«quis of Mountroſe might be extinguiſhed. For his own 
*part, that he had only one Quarrel againſt him, 
«which was that, by his unjuſt Calumnies and Proſe- 
*cution, he had driven him into Rebellion; which no- 
* thing elſe could have done. And for that he always 
*asked God forgiveneſs from his Heart, and defir'd 
*nothing more than to repair his fault by loſing his 
«life for the King; and would with all his Heart, joyn 
*to morrow with the Marquis of Mountroſe, in carry- 
te ing on the King's Service, though he did believe, in 
*that conjuncture, the Animoſity againſt the Marquis 
ce as ſo great, that if he ſhould declare ſuch an Incli- 
* nation, all his own Friends would fall from him, and 
*abhor him. He ſaid, His own Condition was very 
*hard ; for that having been always bred up in the 


Church of England, for which he had a great Reve- 


*rence, he was forced to comply with the Covenant; 
*which he NN deteſted, and looked upon it as 
*the ruin of his Nation; and would be as glad as any 


Man of a good opportunity to declare againſt it. But, 


ce ſaid he, I dare not ſay this; and if I did, I ſhould 
te have no power or credit to ſerve the King. There 
“eis, ſaid he, a very worthy Gentleman, who Lodges 
*in this Houle, the Earl of Lautherdale, my Friend and 
*my Kinſman; who, upon my Conſcience, loves me 
*heartily ; and yet I dare ſay nothing of this to him, 
«either againſt the Covenant, or for the Marquis of 
* Mountroſe: and if I ſhould, I believe he would rather 
*choole to kill me, than to joyn with me: ſo much 
*he is tranſported with prejudice in both theſe parti- 
*culars, and fo incapable to hear reaſon upon either 
*of thoſe Arguments, though in all other 3 few 
* Men have a better underſtanding, or can diſcourſe 
c more reaſonably, 

WurrsrT they continued in all poſſible freedom in 
this conference, the Earl of Lautherdale, who it ſeems 
was inform'd of the others being there, came in his 
Night-Gown into the Chamber, and fo broke off the 
diſcourſe. The other after fitting ſome time in general 
Converſation, departed. And there continued after- 
wards all civility between the Dake and him. Burt as 
himſelf told the Lady Aubigney, who ſhortly after died 
there, © He could not, without giving 5 A to his 
te Exiend Lautherdale, which he had no mind to do, 
*ſpend ſo much time with the other in private as he 
te could have been willing to have done: and the death 
of that Lady leſſen d the opportunities. ; 

IN this unſteady and irreſolute condition of the 
King's Council, it was very manifeſt, that how long ſo- 
ever his Majeſty ſhould defer the reſolution, to what 
ue he would remove, he ſhould not be able to ſtay 
ong in the place where he was. The States, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe of Holland, let fall ſomewhat every day in 


their Counſels, and Conſultations, ** That the King's 
reſiding 
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« refiding in the Hague would be very inconvenient to 
«hem; and it was the great Intereſt of the Prince of 
Orange, not without much dexterity, that kept the 
States from ſending a Meflage direckly to his Majeſty, 
to defire him, I hat he would depart from that Coun- 
try, aſſoon as he could. And there happen d an Acci- 
dent at this time, which made the reſolution neceſſary, 
and would inevitably have drawn on that Meſſage, which 
had yet been kept back. 

IT was touch d before, that there was a purpoſe at 
London, to ſend over an Envoy from thence into Hol- 
land, to prepare the way for a farther good Intelligence, 
and Negotiation, which might end in a firm Peace, and 
a reciprocal Alliance between the two Republicks. To 
that purpoſe one Doriſlaus, a Di in the Civil Law, was 
named ; who, being born in Delpht in Holland, had been 
bred at Leyden, and afterwards liv'd long in London, 
having been receiv'd into Greſham College as a Pro- 
feſſor in one of thoſe Chairs which are endow'd for 
publick Lectures in that Society, and had been, from 
the beginning of the Troubles, in the Exerciſe of the 
Judge Advocate's Office in the Earl of Efex's Army. 
In this conjuncture this Man arriv'd at the Hague, and 
took his Lodging in a Houſe where Strangers uſed to 
repair, and were accommodated till they provided 
otherwiſe for their better accommodation. Whilſt he 
was at Supper, the ſame Evening that he came to the 
Town, in Company of many others who uſed to Eat 
there, half a dozen Gentlemen enter'd the Room with 


their Swords drawn, and required thoſe who were at 


the Table © Not to ſtir; for that there was no harm 
e intended to any but the Agent who came from the 
„Rebels in England, who had newly Murder'd their 
King. And one of them, who knew Dori/laus, pulled 
him from the Table, and killed him at his Feet: and 
thereupon they all put up their Swords, and walked lei- 
ſurely out of the Houſe, leaving thoſe who were in the 
Room, in much Amazement and Conſternation. Though 
all who were engaged in the Enterpriſe, went quietly 
away, and fo out of the Town, ach as no one of 
them was ever apprehended, or called in queſtion, yet 
they kept not their own Counſel ſo well (believing they 
had done a very Heroick Act) but that it was general- 
ly known they were all Scotiſh Men, and moſt of them 
<* Sigg: or Dependents upon the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe. | 
Tut King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed 
with this Accident, which he could not foreſee, and 
eaſily diſcern d that it would be applied to his preju- 
dice; and that the States could not but highly — 
it, in many reſpects; that the Man who was killed, 
was in truth their own Subject, and imployed to them 
as a publick Miniſter, by thoſe with whom they had 
no mind to have any Quarrel. Upon all which his Ma- 
jelty concluded, that his ve there would quick- 
y appear more unacceptable than ever: beſides, that 
there had been the ſame night ſome Quarrels, and 
Fighting in the Streets between ſome Servants of the 
King and ſome Gentlemen of the Town; in which a 
Son of one of the States was dangerouſly hurt, though 
he recover'd afterwards, | 
Ir cannot be denied but that the States proceeded 
upon theſe diforders, to which they had not been ac- 
cuſtom'd, with great gravity, and more than ordinary 
reſpe& to the King. They were highly offended with 
what was paſt, and ſenſible what expoſtulations, and 
clamour for Juſtice they mult expect, and ſuſtain from 
England, and what reproaches they muſt undergo for 
luffering all thoſe who had been guilry of ſuch a Crime, 
to eſcape the Miniſters of Juſtice ; which could not but 
be imputed to them, as a great ſcandal to their Go- 
vernment: Vet they proceeded very ſlowly in their In- 
quiſition, and with ſuch formalities as were uſual (and 
which could bring no prejudice to the Offenders; who 
vere either gone out of their Dominions, or concealed 
themſelves in other Towns, where the ſame formalities 
were to be uſed, if they were diſcover'd) and without 
lo much reflection upon the King, as i they believ'd 
chat the guilty Perſons had any relation to his Service: 
Tet they took notice of“ The multitude of Strangers 
which were in the Town, and how impoſſible it would 


*be for them to preſerve the Peace and good Govern- 
ment thereof, if ſuch reſort were not reſtrain d. They 
aggravated exceedingly © The indignity that had been 
© offer'd to the State it ſelf, in the attempt that had 
* been made upon a Perſon under Their Protection, 
*and for whoſe ſafety the Publick Faith was, upon the 
matter, engaged; with inſinuation enough, © That it 
* would be fit for the King to remove from thence. 
Of all which his Majeſty receiving advertiſement, he 
thought it better himſelf to give them notice of his 
purpole to leave them, than to expect a plain Injun- 


ction from them to do 10, He found this the more ne- 


ceſſary to be done, ſince from the time that the Scotiſh 
Commiſſioners were come thither, they had taken great 
pains to infuſe into the opinions of that People, © That 
*they were ſent from the Kingdom of Scotland, that 
was entirely and unanimouſly at his Majeſty's diſ- 
te poſal, to invite him to repair thither, and to take 
* poſſeſhon of his Government there, where there was 
*already an Army preparing to aſſiſt him towards the 
e recovery of his other Dominions ; but that there was 
*a Party of evil Counſellors about his Majeſty, who 
e diſſwaded him from accepting that their Invitation, 
*except they would be content to change the Govern- 
*ment of their Church, and to eſtabliſh Epiſcopacy 
there again. And by theſe inſinuations they per- 
ſwaded many of the States to believe, that the defence 
of Biſhops, for whom they had no regard, was the ſole 
difference between the King and Them, which kept 
the King from going into Scotland: So that the King 
was not without ſome apprehenſion, that by that miſtake 
and falſe information, the States might give him advice 
to accept the Scots Invitation. And therefore he ſent 
to the States of Holland, That he had a deſire to ſay 
e ſomewhat to them, if they would aflign him an Au- 
te dience the next day; which they readily did. 

Tan King was receiv'd in the fame manner he had . King 
been formerly, and being conducted into the Room of £77 5.47 
Council, after a ſhort Complimear, he deliver'd a Paper »f Holland, 
to them, which he deſired might be read, and that he ½ . 
might receive their advice thereupon aſſoon as they merial. * 
5 The Memorial contain'd, in the firſt place, 

is Majeſty's acknowledgment of the Civilities he had 
receiv d there, and his dehre © That by them the States 
* General (who were not at that time aſſembled) might 
ce be inform'd of ſuch his Majeſty's ſenſe of their kind- 
e neſs; eſpecially in the full and high deteſtation they 
© had expreſs d of the impious, and unparallell'd Mur- 
« der of his Royal Father of Bleſſed Memory, their fait 
«and unſhaken Ally, by which the Forms and Rules of 
* all kind of Government were no leſs violated and diſ- 
*ſolv'd, than that of Monarchy: That he came to in- 
*form them that he did intend in a ſhort time, ſo to 
* diſpoſe of his Perſon, as might with God's Bleſſing 
* molt probably advance his Affairs; and that for the 
better doing thereof, and that he might in ſo impor- 
tant an Affair receive their particular advice, he 
c ſhould impart to them the true ſtate and condition of 
© his ſeveral Dominions. That he needed not inform 
*them of the deplorable condition of his Kingdom of 
England, where the Hearts and Affections of his Loyal 
“Subjects were ſo depreſſed, and kept under by the 
c Power aud Cruelty of thoſe who had Murder'd their 
«late Sovereign, and who every day gave freſh and 
* bloody inſtances of their Tyranny, to fright Men 
«from their Allegiance, that for the preſent no Man 
ce could believe that miſerable Kingdom could be fit for 
<« his Majelty to truſt his Perſon in: That in Scotland, 
it is very true, that his Majeſty is proclaim d King, 
* but with ſuch limitations, and reſtrictions againſt his 
*exerciſe of his Royal Power, that in truth they had 
* only given him the Name, and denied him the Au- 
e thority: That above five parts of fix of the Nobility 
**and chief Gentry of that Kingdom, were likewiſe ex- 
e cluded from their juſt Right, and from any part in 
«the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs; ſo that 
That Kingdom ſeem d not ſufficiently prepared for 
* his Majeſty's reception; but that he hoped, and 
* doubted not, that there would be in a ſnhort time a 
cc perfect Union, and right underſtanding between all 
ws his Subjects of that his Kingdom, and a l 
5 L* an 
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« 11d obedience from them all to his Majeſty, for that 
« he was refolv'd (and had never had the leaſt purpoſe 
«to the contraty) to preſerve and maintain the Go- 
« yernment of Church and State in that Kingdom, as 
«jt is eftabliſh'd by the Laws thereof, without any vio- 
«lation or alteration on his part: So that there could 
«he no difference between him and his Subjects of that 
„Kingdom, except they ſhould endeavour, and prels 
e his Majeſty to ther the Laws and Government of his 
ether Kingdoms; which as it would be very unrea- 
e ſonable to deſire, ſo it is not in his power to do if he 
te ſhould conſent, and joyn with his Subjects of Scotland 
*to that purpole : which made him confident, that, 
ehen they had throughly weigh'd and confider'd what 
te was good for themſelves, as well as for Him, they 
te would acquieſce with enjoying the Laws and Privi- 
© leges of that Kingdom, without deſiring to infringe 
cc or impoſe upon thoſe of their Brethren and Neigh- 
e bouts. And his Majeſty defir'd the States,“ That if 
*any Perſons had endeavour'd to make any impreſſions 
* upon them, that he hath; or ever had other intentions 
ce or deſires, with reference to his Subjects of Scotland, 
* than what himſelf now exprels'd to them to have, 
e that they would give no Credit to them: And aſſured 
* them, that they ſhould always find him conſtant to 
«thoſe reſolutions, and eſpecially, that all ways and 
* means which might lead to the advancement and 
* propagation of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be ſo 
e heartily embraced by him, that the World ſhould have 
e cauſe to believe him to be worthy of his Title of De- 
te fender of the Faith, which he valued as his greateſt At- 
ce tribute. 

Tuis being the true preſent condition of his two 
Kingdoms of England and Scetland, and it being neceſ- 
ſary for his Majelty, to give life to the afflicted {tare 
of his Aﬀairs by his own Perſonal Activity and Vigour, 
he told them, © There retmain'd only, that he ſhould 
ee impart to them the like State of his other Kingdom 
&« of Ireland; which had likewiſe ſent to him, and de- 
te fir'd him to repair thither with great importunity : 
«That the Marquis of Ormond, his Lieutenant there, 
«had concluded a Peace with the Roman Catholicks ; 
te and that thereby his Majeſty was entirely poſſeſs d of 
te three parts of four of that his large and fruitful King- 
© dom, and of the Command of good Armies, and of 
* many good Ships to be joyn'd to his own Fleet; and 
te that he had reaſon to hope and to believe that Dublin 
*jt ſelf, and the few other places, which had ſubmit- 
te ted to the Rebellious power in England, either al- 
e ready were, upon the knowledge of that odious Parri- 
*cide, return'd to their Allegiance, or would ſpeedily 
© be reduced; of which he expected every day to re- 
*ceive Advertifement; which if it ſhould fall out, yet 
ehe foreſaw many objections might be made againſt 
* his going thither, not only in regard of the difficulty) 
* and danger of his paſſage, but of the jealouſies which 
te would ariſe upon the large Conceſſions which were 
te made unto the Roman Catholicks of that Kingdom; 
te which could not be avoided. And having thus given 
them a clear Information of the State of his three 
Kingdoms, his Majeſty concluded with his deſire, 
* That the States would give him their advice as frec- 
ey, to which of them he ſhould repair; and that 
they would give him all neceſſary aſſiſtance that he 
* might profecute their Counſel. 

MAN V Menfear'd, that the King would have brought 
great prejudice to himſelf by this Communication, and, 


upon the matter, obliged himſelf to follow their Ad- 


vice; which they apprehended would be contrary to 
his own Judgment. For nothing was more commonly 
diſcourſed among the Dutch, and by many of the States 
rhemſelves, than That the King ought, without delay, 
*ro throw himſelf into the Arms of Scotland, and to 
*gratify them in all they deſir'd: That Biſhops were 
* not worth the contending for; and that the ſupport- 
«ing Them, had been the ruin of his Father, and 
would be His, if he continued in the ſame obſtinacy, 
But the K ing had reaſon to believe that they would not 
fo much concern themſelves in his broken Affairs, as 
to give him Advice what to do: And it was neceflary 
for him to get a little more time, upon ſome occur- 


rences which would every day happen, before he took 
a poſitive reſolution which way to ſteer: for though 
in his own opinion, Ireland was the place to which he 
was to repair, yet he knew that notwithſtanding the 
Peace that was made, there were ſeveral Partics ſtill in 
Arms there, beſides thoſe who adher'd to the Patlia- 
ment, who refuſed to ſubmit to that Peace. Though 
the General Council at Kilkenny (which had been al- 
ways look'd upon as the Repreſentative of the' Confe- 
derate Catholicks of that Kingdom, and to which they 
had always ſubmitted) had fully conſented to the 
Treaty of Peace with the Lord Lieutenant, yet Oven 
O Neile, who had the Command of all the Iriſh in VI- 
ſter, and who was look'd upon as the beſt General they 
had, totally refuſed to ſubmit to it, and poſitively pro- 
reſted againſt it, as not having provided for their In- 
tereſt; and that Council was not ſorry for his ſepara- 
tion; there being little leſs Animoſity between thoſe 
of Ulſter and the other Iriſh, than was between them 
both and the Engliſh : and they knew that O Neile more 
inſiſted upon recompence in Lands and Preferments, 
than upon any proviſion that concern'd Religion it ſelf. 
Then the Scots in Ulſter, who were very numerous, and 
under good diſcipline, and well provided with Arms 
and Ammunition, would not ſubmit to the Commands 
of the Lord Lieutenant; but were reſoly'd to follow 
the example of their Country-men, and to ſee the King 
admitted and receiy'd, as well as proclaim'd, before 
they would ſubmit to his Authority: which made the 
Marquis of Ormond the leſs troubled at the Obſtinacy 
of O Neile (though he had uſed all the means he had 
to draw him in) ſince he preſumed the Scots and He 
would mortifie each other, during the time that he 
ſhould ſpend in making himſelf ſtrong enough to ſup- 
preſs them both: For the Scots who would not joyn 
with the Marquis, were very vigorous in proſecuting 
the War againſt O Neile, and the Iriſh of Ulſter. Theſe 
Diviſions, Factions, and Confuſions in Ireland, made 
the King the more ſollicitous that his Council ſhould 
be unanimous for his going thither, at leaſt that the 
Scots, how virulent ſoever againſt each other, ſhould all 
concur in their Advice, © That it was not yet ſeaſonable 
for him to go for Scotland ; which made him labour ſo 
much to bring the Hamiltonians, and thoſe who fol- 
low'd Monntroſe, whom he believ'd both to be of that 
opinion, to meet together, and to own it joyntly to the 
King in Council: But it is ſaid before how impoſſible 
it was to obtain that ConjunQion. 

Wu the King found, that it was not poſſible to 
bring the Lords of the Scotiſh Nation together to con- 
fer upon the Affairs of that Kingdom, he thought to 
have drawn them ſeverally, that is, thoſe of the En- 
gagement by themſelves, and the Marquis of Mouutroſe 
with his Friends by themſelves, to have given him their 
Advice in the preſence of his Council, that ſo, upon 
Debate ee them, his Majeſty might the 
more maturely have determin'd what he was to do. 
The Marquis of Mountroſe expreſs'd a great willing- 
nels to give his Majeſty ſatisfaction, this, or any other 
way; being willing ro deliver his opinion concerning 
Things, or Perſons, before any Body, and in any Place. 
But the Lords of the Engagement poſitively refuſed to 
deliver their opinion, but to the King himſelf, and 
not in the preſence of his Council; which, they ſaid, 
Would be to confeſs a kind of ſubordination of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, which was independent on the 
„Council of England ; and Duke Hamilton told the 
Counſellor, with whom he had before fo freely con- 
verſed, and ho expoſtulated with him upon it, That 
eit was the only ground of the heavy judgment in Par- 
*ljament againſt the Earl of Traquair, that, having 
*been the King's Commiſſioner in Scotland, he gave ac- 
e count to the King of Tranſactions, and of the Affairs 
«of that Kingdom, at the Council-Table in England; 
© whereof he was likewiſe a Member; fo jealous that 
Kingdom was, and ſtill is, of their Native Privileges; 
and therefore deſired, © That he might not be preſſe 
*to do what had been ſo penal to another in his o. 
e ſight. 

Tur King farisfied himſelf with having all their 


| opinions deliver'd to himſelf, ſubſcribed under all their 


hands, 
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hands, which way one conſented to: though moſt of 
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them would have bcen glad that the King would have 
gone into Scotland, upon what condeſcenſions ſoever; 
becauſe they all believd His preſence would eaſily 
turn ail, and that they ſhould bo quickly reſtored to 
their Eſtates, which as cared moſt for: yet no body 
preſumed to give that advice, or ſeem d to think ir ſea- 
ſonable. So that the King reſumed the former Debate 
of going directly for Ireland, and direction was given 
for providing Ships, and all other things neceſſary for 
that Voyage. There remain'd only one doubt, whe- 
ther his Majeſty ſhould take France in his way, that he 
might fee his Mother, who by Letters and Meſſages 
preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; or whether he 
ſhould embark in Holland directly for Ireland; which 
would be leſs loſs of time, and might be done early in 
the Spring, before the Parliament's Fleet ſhould pur 
out to Sea. 

Trax who did not wiſh that the Queen ſhould excr- 
ciſe any power over the King, or have too much credit 
with him, were againſt his going into France, as“ An 
« occaſion of {pending more time than his Affaits would 
permit, and an obligation to make a greater Expence 
«than he had, or knew where to have, means to de- 


«fray : and they thought it an Argument of moment, 


«That from the time of the Murder of his Father, the 
«King had never recciv'd Letter of condolement from 
« France, nor the leaſt invitation to go thither. On 
the other fide, they who wiſh'd, and hop'd that the 
Queen would have ſuch an influence upon the King 
that his Council ſhould have leſs credit with him, de- 
fired very much that his Majeſty would make France 
his way. The Scots deſired it very much, believing they 
ſhould find her Majeſty very propitious to their Coun- 
ſels, and inclined to truſt their undertakings; and they 


were very ſure that Montroſe would never go to Paris, 


or have credit with the Queen. 

Tus Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his 
Wife, had a great deſire to gratify the Queen, and that 
the King ſhould ſee her in the way; and propoſed 
© That his Majeſty might appoint a place, where the 
e Queen and He might meet, without going to Paris; 
ce and, after three or four days ſtay together, his Maje- 
e ſty might haſten his [Journey to ſome convenient Port, 
*from hence he might embark for Ireland by a ſhorter 
t paſſage than from Holland; and the Prince of Orange 
«would appoint two Ships of Mar, to attend his Maje- 
*ſty in that French Port, before he ſhould get thither. 
His Majeſty inclined this way, without poſitively re- 
ſolving upon it; yet directed“ That his own Goods of 
*bulk, and his inferior Servants, ſhould be preſently 
e embarked to take the directeſt paſſage to Ireland; and 
order'd © That the reſt, who were to wait upon his Per- 
<* ſon, ſhould likewiſe ſend their Goods and Baggage, 
*and ſuch Servants who were not abſolutely neceſſary 
«for their preſent Service, ym the ſame Ships for Ire- 
*land; declaring, © That, if he made France his way, 
che would make all poffible haſte, and go with as light 
*atrain as he could. Hereupon two Ships were ſhort- 
ly after provided, and many Perſons (and great ſtore 
of Baggage) embark'd for Ireland, and arriv'd there in 
lafety ; but moſt of the Perſons, and all the Goods, 
miſcarried in their return, when they knew thar the 
King was not to come thither, upon the accidents that 
afterwards fell our there. 

T x 1s Reſolution being taken, the Lord Cottington, 
who had a juſt excuſe from his Age, being then ſeventy 
five years old, to wiſh to be in ſome repoſe, conſider'd 
with himſelf how to become diſintangled from the fa- 
tigue of thoſe Voyages and Journeys, which he faw'the 
King would be obliged ro make. In Holland he had 

no mind to ſtay, having never loy'd that People, nor 
been lov'd by them; and he thought the Climate it 
ſelf was very pernicious to his health, by reaſon of the 
Gout, which frequently viſited him. France was as un- 


grateful to him, where he had not been kindly treated, 


and was look'd upon as one who had been always ad- 
dicted to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; 


ſo that he was willing to find a good occaſion to ſpend. 


the remainder of his age where he had ſpent fo much 
of his youth, in Spain, and where he believ'd that he 


„— 


might be able to do the King more Service than any 
other way. And there was newly come to the Hague 
an Engliſh Gentleman, who had been an Officer in the 
King's Army, and was in Madrid when the News came 
thicher of the Murder of the King: and he related 
many particulars of the paſſion and indignation of that 
Court, upon that occaſion, againſt the Rebels; that 
„The King, and all the Court, put themſelves into ſo- 
*lemn mourning: (and he repeated ſome Expreſſions 
which the King and Don Lewis de Haro had made of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion for our King) and that 
* The King of Spain {poke of ſending an Embaſſadour 
*to his Majetty. | 

Tres relations, and any thing of that kind, how 
weakly ſoever founded, were very willingly heard. And 
from hence the Lord Cottington took occaſion to con- 
ter with the Chancellor of the Exchequer (with whom 
he held a ſtrict Friendſhip, they living, and keeping 
Houle together) of © The ill condition the King was in, Conference 
and that he ought to think, what Prince's kindneſs ge T 
** was like to be of moſt ule and benefit to his Majeſty, tington 
and from whom he might hope to receive a Sum of g ,7 
Money; if not as much as might ſerve for a Martial the Exche- 
Expedition, yet ſuch an annual Exhibition as might 7%. © 
© ſerve for his ſupport: that he had already experience King's ſend- 
* of France, and knew well the Intelligence that the n 
Cardinal had at that very time with Cromwell: but he $pain, 
c did verily believe, that if the King of Spain were dex- 
*reroufly treated with, and not more asked of him 
than could conſiſt with his Affairs to ſpare, a good 
*yearly ſupport might be procured There, and the ex- 
**pectation of it might be worth the King's ſending an 
*Embaſſador th:ther. He ſaid, © He was more of that 
* opinion ſince the King had taken the reſolution of 
ce going for Ireland; where the King of Spain's credit 
* might be of great benefit to him: that Owen O Neil, 
*and the old ſriſb of Viſter, were ſtill in Arms againſt 
*the King; and would not ſubmit to the conditions 
*xwhich the general Council of the Confederate Catho- 
*licks had conſented to with the Marquis of Ormond: 
e that O Nei had been bred in Spain, and had a Regi- 
ment in Flanders, and ſo muſt have an abſolute depen- 
* dence upon his Catholick Majeſty, for whom all the 
* old Iriſh had ever had a particular devotion; and if 
eit were only to diſpoſe Him and that People to the 
© King's obedience, and to accept thoſe conditions 
ce which might convenicntly be given to them, it were 
« well worth ſuch a Journey ; and the King of Spain 
* would never refuſe to gratify the King to the utmoſt 
te that could be defir'd in that particular. The Chan- 
cellor thought this diſcourſe not unreaſonable, and 
asked him © Who would be fit to be ſent thither? not 
imagining that he had any thought of going thither 
Himſelf? He anſwer'd, © That, if the King would be 
«adviſed by him, he ſhould fend them Two thither, 
* and he did believe they ſhould do him very good Ser- 
vice. 

T « Chancellor was weary of the Company he was 
in, and the buſineſs, which, having no proſpect but to- 
wards deſpair, was yet render'd more greivous by the 
continual Contentions and Animoſities between Per- 
ſons. He knew he was not in the Queens favour at all, 
and ſhould find no reſpect in that Court. However, 
he was very ſcrupulous, that the King might not ſuſ- 
pect that he was weary of his Attendance, or that any 
Body elſe might believe that he withdrew himſelf from 
waiting longer upon ſo deſperate a Fortune. In the 
end, he told rhe Lord Cortington © That he would only 
te he paſſive in the point, and refer it entirely to Him, 
« if he thought fit to diſpoſe the King to like it; and 


jf the King approv'd it ſo much as to take notice of 


ccjt to the Chancellor, and commend it as a thing he 
« thought for his Service, he would ſubmit to his Com- 
* mand. | | 

Tu E Lord Cottington 's Heart was much fer upon this 
imployment, and he managed fo warily with the King, 
and preſented the whole Scheme to him ſo ber ans 
that his Majeſty was much ꝓleaſed with it; and ſhortly The N 
after declared his Reſolution. publickly, To fend the 7% 1 , 
Lord Cottinaton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, te hi, En- 
*his:E — Extraordinary into Spain ; and Com- deu, 
| 7 2 manded 
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manded them“ To 4 their own Commiſſion, and 
« [nſtrutions; and to begin their Journey aſſoon as 
© was pothble. 

Bzroke the King could begin his own Journey for 
France, and fo to Ireland, his Majeſty thought it neceſ- 
ſary, upon the whole proſpect of his Affairs with refe- 
rence to all places, to put his Buſineſs into as good a 
method as he could, and to diſpoſe of that number of 
Officers, and Soldiers, and other Perſons, who had pre- 
ſented themſelves to be applied to his Service, or to 
leave them to take the beſt courſe they could for their 
own Subſiſtence. Of theſe, many were ſent into Ireland 
with the Ships which carried the King's Goods, with 
recommendation to the Marquis of Ormond, © To put 
te them into his Army till the King came thither. Since 
the Scots were no better diſpoſed to ſerve, or receive 
the King for the preſent, his Majeſty was reſolv'd to 
give the Marquis of Mountroſe all the Encouragement 
he deſired to viſit them, and to incline them to a bet- 
ter temper. 


THreRe was then at the Hague, Corniſicius Wolfelte, 


Embaſſadour extrordinary from the King of Denmark. 
to the States General ; who came with a great Train 
and great State, and was himſelf a Man of vanity and 
oſtentation, and took pains to be thought ſo great a 
Man by his own Intereſt, that he did not enough extol 
the power of his Maſter ; which prov'd his ruin after 
his return. He had left Denmark before the News 
came thither of the Murder of the King, and ſo he had 
no Credentials for his Majeſty, by reaſon whereof he 
could not receive any publick formal Audience; but 
delired © The King's leave that he might, as by acci- 
e dent, be admitted to ſpeak to him at the Queen of 
© Bohemia's Court; where his Majeſty uſed to be every 
day; and there the Embaſſadour often ſpoke to him. 
The Marquis of Mountroſe had found means to endear 
himſelf much to this Embaſſadour, who gave him en- 
couragement to hope for a very good reception in Den- 
mark, if the King would ſend him thither, and that 
he might obtain Arms and Ammunition there for Scot- 
land, The Embaſſadour told him, © That if the King 
«would write a Letter to him to that purpoſe, he would 
preſently ſupply him with ſome Money and Arms, in 
* aſſurance that his Maſter would very well approve of 
« what he ſhould do. The Marquis of Mountroſe well 
knew, that the King was not able to ſupply him with 
the leaſt proportion of Money to begin his Journey; 
and therefore he had only propoſed, That the King 
* would give him Letters, in the form he preſcribed, to 
« ſeveral Princes in Germany, whoſe affections he pre- 
*rended to know; which Letters he ſent by ſeveral 


Officers, who were to bring the Soldiers or Arms they 


ſhould obtain, to a Rendezyous he appointed near 
Humburg; and reſolv'd himſelf to go into Sweden and 
Denmark, in hope to get ſupplies in both thoſe places, 
both from the Crowns, and by the contribution of ma- 
ny Scotiſh Officers, who had Command and Eſtates in 
thoſe Countries ; and to have Credentials, by virtue 
of which he might appear Embaſſadour extraordinary 
from the King, if he ſhould find it expedient; though 
he did intend rather to negotiate his buſineſs in pri- 
vate, and without any publick Character. All this was 
reſoly d before his confidence, at leaſt his familiarity 
with the Embaſſadour, was grown leſs. But, upon the 
Encouragement he had from him, he moy'd the King 
For his Letter to the Embaſſadour, to aſſiſt the Mar- 


- © quis of Mountroſe with his Advice, and with his In- 


* tereſt in Denmark, and in any other Court, to the end 
*that he might obtain the Loan of Monies, Arms, and 
* Ammunition, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to 
enable the Marquis to proſecute his intended Deſcent 
into Scotland. The King, glad that he did not preſs 
for ready Money, which he was not able to ſupply him 
with, gave him ſuch Letters as he deſired to all Perſons, 
and particularly to the Embaſſadour himſelf; who, ha- 
ving order from his Maſter to preſent the King with 
a Sum of Money for his preſent occaſions, never in- 
form'd the King thereof, but adviſed Mountroſe to pro- 
cure ſuch a Letrer from his Majeſty to him; which be- 
ing done, the Marquis receiv'd that Money from him, 
and likewiſe ſome Arms: with which he begun his un- 


N 


fortunate Enterpriſe ; and 1 his Journey to 
Hamburg; where he expected to meet his German 
Troops, which he believ'd the Officers he had ſent thi- 
ther with the King's Letters would be well able to raiſe 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe Princes to whom they had 
been ſent. But he was carried on by a ſtronger aſ- 
ſurance he had receiv'd from ſome prophecies, and pre- 


dictions, to which he was naturally given, “That he 
* ſhould by his valour recover Scotland for the King, 


*and from thence conduct an Army that ſhould ſettſe 
ce his Majeſty in all his other Dominions. 

THERE had been yet nothing done by the King 
with reference to England ſince the Murder of his Fa- 
ther; nor did there appear any thing, of any kind, to 
be attempted as yet there: there was ſo terrible a Con- 
ſternation, that {till poſſeſſed the Spirits of that Peo- 
ple, that though Men's Affections were greater, and 
more general for the King, out of the Horror and De- 
teſtation they had of the late Parricide, yet the owning 
it was too penal for their broken Courage; nor was it 
believ'd pothble for any Man to contribute any thing, 
at preſent, for their Deliverance. However moſt Men 
were of opinion, © That it was neceſſary for the King 
*to publiſh ſome Declaration, that he might not ſeem 
*Uutterly to give over his claim there; and to keep u 
*rhe Spirits of his Friends. And many from England, 
who in the midit of their deſpair would give ſome 
Counſel, adviſed, © That there might be ſomewhat pub- 
*liſh'd by the King that might give ſome Check to the 
«general ſubmitting to the Engagement, which was ſo 
© univerſally preſſed there. The King being every da 
advertiſed, how much this was deſired and wes Pre þ 
and the Scotiſh Lords being of the ſame opinion, ho- 
ping that ſomewhat might be inſerted in it that might 
favour the Presbyterians, his Majeſty propos'd at the 
Council © That there might be ſome draught prepar'd 
*of a Proclamation, or Declaration, only with reference 
*to the Kingdom of England; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had been moſt converſant in In- 
ſtruments of that nature, was appointed to make one 
ready ; though he had declined. That he did not 
„know what ſuch a Declaration could contain, and 
therefore that he thought it not ſeaſonable to pub- 
*liſh any. The Prince of Orange was preſent at that 
Council, and whether from his own opinion, or from 
the Suggeſtion of the Scotiſb Lords, who were much fa- 
vour d by him, he wiſh'd, © That, in regard of the 
* great differences which were in England about mat- 
*rers of Religion, the King would offer, in this De- 
*claration, to refer all matters in controverſy concern- 
ing Religion to a National Synod; in which there 
* ſhould be admitted ſome Forreign Divines from the 


* Proteſtant Churches; which he thought, would be 


a Popular Clauſe, and might be acceptable abroad as 
well as at home: and the King believ'd no objection 
could be made againſt it; and fo thought fit ſuch a 
Clauſe ſhould be inſerted. 

WITHIN a ſhort time after the Council was parted, 
the Prince of Orange {ent for the Lord Cottington, and 
told him, © He was not enough acquainted with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but defir'd him to en- 
treat him not to be too ſharp in this Declaration, the 
*end whereof was to Unite, and Reconcile different 
*Humours; and that he found many had a great ap- 
* prehenſion, that the ſharpneſs of His Style would ir- 
*ritate them much more. The Chancellor knew well 
enough that this came from the Lord Lautherdale, and 
he wiſhed heartily that the Charge might be commit- 
ted to any Body elle, proteſting, That he was never 
* leſs diſpoſed in his own conceptions, and reflections, 
eto undertake any ſuch Task in his Life; and that he 
could not imagine how it was poſſible for the King 
to publiſh a Declaration at that time, (his firſt Decla- 


ration) without much ſharpneſs againſt the Murderers 
.* of his Father; which no Body could ſpeak againſt ; 


nor could he be excuſed from the Work impoſed upon 
him: and the Prince of Orange aſſured him, It was 
*not That kind of ſharpneſs which he wiſh'd ſhould 
*be declined: and though he ſeem'd not willing far- 


ther to explain himſelf, it was evident, that he wiſh'd 


that there might not be any ſharpneſs againſt the Prel- 
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byterians, for which there was at that time no occaſion. 


THERE was one particular, which, without a full 
and diſtinct Inſtruction, the Chancellor could not pre- 
ſume to expreſs. The great end of this Declaration 
was to conhrm the Aﬀection of as many as was pothble 
for the King, and, conſequently, as few were to be 
made deſperate, as might conſiſt with the King's Ho- 
nour, and neceſſary Juſtice : ſo that how far that Clauſe, 
which was eſſential to a Declaration upon this ſubject, 
concerning the Indemnity of Perſons, ſhould extend, 
was the queſtion. And in this there was difference of 
opinions; the moſt prevalent was, © That no Perſons 
«ſhould be excepted from Pardon, but only ſuch who 
had an immediate hand in the execrable Murder of 
the King, by being his Judges, and pronouncing that 
«Sentence, and they who perform'd the Execution. 
Others ſaid, they © Knew that ſome were in the Liſt of 
the Judges, and named by the Parliament, who found 
*Excuſes to be ablent; and others that Some who 
te were not named, more contriv'd and contributed to 
*that odious proceeding, than many of the Actors in 
«ir, But the reſolution was, that the former ſhould 
be only comprehended. 

Wu the Declaration was prepared, and read 
at the Board, there was a deep Silence, no Man ſpeak- 
ing to any part of it. But another day was appointed 
for a ſecond reading it, againſt which time every Man 
might be better prepared to ſpeak to it: and in the 
mean time the Prince of Orange, in regard he was not 
a perfect Maſter of the Engliſh Tongue, defir'd he 
might have a Copy of it, that he might the better un- 
derſtand it. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
ſir'd, That not only the Prince of Orange might have 
*a Copy, but that his Majeſty would likewiſe have 
* one, and, after he ſhould have peruſed it himſelf, he 
«would ſhew it to any other, who he thought was 
te fit toadviſe with; there being many Lords and other 
Perſons of Quality about him, who were not of the 
Council: and he mov'd, © That he might have liberty 
© himſelf to Communicate it to ſome who were like to 
make a judgment, how far any thing of that Nature 
«was like to be acceptable, and agreeable to the minds 
«of the People; — named Herbert the Atturney Ge- 
neral, and Di Steward who was Dean of the Chapel; 
and his opinion, in all things relating to the Church, 
the King had been adviſed by his Father to ſubmit to. 
All which was approv'd by the King; and, for that 
reaſon, a farther day was appointed for the ſecond read- 
n ing. The Iflue was, that, except two or three of the 
1 Council, who were of one and the ſame opinion of the 
* whole, there were not two Perſons who were admitted 
- to the peruſal of it, who did not take ſome exception 

to it, though ſcarce two made the ſame exception. 
DocTor Steward, though a Man of a very good 
underſtanding, was ſo exceedingly griev'd at the Clauſe 
of admitting Farreign Divines into a Synod that was to 
Conſult upon the Church of England, that he could 
not be ſatisfied by any Arguments that could be given 
of © The impoſſibility of any effect, or that the Par- 
*liament would accept the Overture; and that there 
*could be no danger if it did, becauſe the Number 
*of thoſe Forreign Divines mult be ſtill limited by the 
King; but came one Morning to the Chancellor, 
with whom he had a Friendſhip, and proteſted © He 
*had not ſlept that Night, out of the Agony and 
Trouble, that He, who he knew lov'd the Church 
*{o well, ſhould conſent to a Clauſe ſo much againſt 
*the Honour of it; and went from him to the King, 
to beſeech him never to approve it. Some were of 
Opinion © That there were too few excepred from 
*Pardon; by which the King would not have Confi- 
*ſ{cations enough to ſatisfy, and reward his Party: and 
"Others thought, that there were too many excepted ; 
and that it was not prudent to make ſo many Men 
deſperate; but that it would be ſufficient to except 
"Cromwell, and Bradſhaw, and three or four more of 


— 
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*thoſe whoſe Malice was moſt notorious; the whole 


* Number not to exceed Six. 
= HE Scots did not value the Clauſe for Forreign 
Divines, who, they knew, could perſwade little in an 


Engliſh Synod ; bur they were implacably offended, 


that the King mention'd the Government of the Church 
of England, and the Book of Common-Prayer, with 
ſo much Reverence and Devotion; which was the 
ſharpneſs they molt fear'd of the Chancellor's Style, 
when they thought now the Covenant to be neceſſary 
to be inſiſted upon more than ever. So that, when the 
Declaration was read at the Board the ſecond time, 
molt Men being mov d with the diſcourſes, and fears 
which were expreſsd abroad of ſome ill eſfects it might 
produce, it was more faintly Debatcd, and Men ſeem'd 
not to think that the publiſhing any, at this time, was 
of ſo much importance, as they formerly had conceiv'd 
it to be. By all which Men may judge, how hard a 
thing it was for the King to reſolve, and act with that 
ſteadineſs and reſolution, which the moſt unproſper- 
ous Condition doth more require than the State that is 
lets perplex'd and intangled. Thus the Declaration 
ſlept without farther propoſition to publiſh any. 

AL things being now as much provided for as they 
were like to be, the two 2 for Spain were 
very ſollicitous to begin their Journey, the King being 
at laſt reſolvd not to give his Mother the trouble of 
making a Journey to meet him, but to go himſelf di- 
rectly to St Germain's, where her Majeſty was. The 
Prince of Orange, to adyance that reſolution, had pro- 
mis'd to ſupply the King with twenty thouſand pounds; 
which was too great a Loan for him to make, who had 
already great debts upon him, though it was very little 
for the enabling the King to diſcharge the debts He 
and his Family had contracted at the Hague, and to 
make his Journey. Out of this Sum the Lord Corting- 
ton, and the Chancellor, were to receive ſo much as 
was delign'd to defray their Journey to Paris: what 
was neceſſary for the diſcharge of their Embaſly, or for 
making their journey from Paris, was not yet provided, 
The King had ſome hope, that the Duke of Lorrain 
would lend him ſome Money; which he deſign'd for 
this ſervice; which made it neceſſary that they ſhould 
immediately reſort to Hruſſels, to finiſh' that Negotia- 
tion, and from thence to proſecute their Journey. 

Ix the ſolliciting their firſt diſpatch at the Hague, 
they made a diſcovery that ſeem'd very ſtrange to 
them, though afterwards it was a truth that was very 
notorious. Their Journey having been put off ſome 
days, only for the receipt of that ſmall Sum, which was 
to be paid them out of the Money to be lent by the 
Prince of Orange; and Hemflet the Prince's chief Offi- 
cer in ſuch aftairs of Money having been ſome days 
at Amſterdam to negotiate that Loan, and no Mone 
being return'd, they believ'd that there was ſome a 
fected delay; and ſo went to the Prince of Orange, who 
had advis'd, and was well pleaſed with that Embaſly, 
to know when that Money would be ready for the 
King, that he might likewiſe reſolve upon the time 
for his own Journey. The Prince told them, he be- 
lievd, © That They, who knew London ſo well, and 
* had heard ſo much diſcourſe of the wealth of Hol- 
*/znd, would wonder very much that he ſhould have 
been endeavouring above ten days to borrow twenty 
*thouland pounds; and that the richeſt Men in Am- 
*ferdam had promiſed him to ſupply him with it, and 
*that one half of it was not yet provided. He ſaid, 
© It was not that there was any queſtion of his credit, 
© which was very good; and that the ſecurity he gave, 
ewas as good as any Body defir'd, and upon which he 
*could have double the Sum in leſs time, if he would 
ce receive it in Paper, which was the Courſe of that 
* Country; where bargains being made for one hun- 
*qdred thouſand pounds to be paid within ten days, it 
ewas never known that twenty thouſand pounds were 
e paid together in one Town; but by Bills upon Rot- 
*rerdam, Harlem, the Hague, and Antwerp, and other 
ce places, which was as convenient, or more, to all Par- 
«ries; and he did verily believe, that though Amſter- 
dam could pay a Million within a Month, upon any 
* pood occaſion, yet 2 would be troubled to bring 
twenty thouſand pounds together into any one Room; 
ce and that was the true reaſon, that the Money was 
c not yet brought to the Hague; which it ſhould be * 
within few days; as it was accordingly. Spain begin 
Tu Embaſſadours took their leave of the King #eir Je- 
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They viſit 


at the Hague before the middle of May, and had a 
Yatch from the Prince of Orange, that attended them 
at Rotterdam, and tranſported them with great conve- 
nience to Antwerp, where the Chancellor's Wife and 
his Family were arriv'd ten days before, and were ſet- 
tled in a good and convenient Houle ; where the Lord 
Cottington and He both Lodg'd whillt they ſtay'd in 
that City. There they met the Lord Fermyn in his 
way towards the King, to haſten the King's Journey 
into France, upon the Queen's great importunity, He 
was very glad they were both come away from the King, 
and believ'd he ſhould more cafily prevail with his Ma- 
jeſty in all things, as indeed he did. After two or 
three days ſtay at Antwerp, they went to Bruſſels to 
deliver their Credentials both to the Arch-Duke, and 
the Duke of Lorrain, and to viſit the Spaniſh Minilters, 
and, upon their Landing at Bruſſels, they took it for a 
good Omen, that they were aſſured“ That le Brune, who 
te had been one of the Plenipotentiaries at the Treaty 
* of Munſter, on the behalf of the King of Spain, was 
«then in that Town with Credentials to viſit the King, 
«and to condole with him. They had an Audience, 
the next day, of the Arch-Duke: they perform'd the 
Compliments to him from the King, and inform'd him 
of their Embaſly into Spain, and deſir d his recommend- 
ation, and good Offices in that Court ; which he, ac- 
cording to his ſlow, and formal way of ipeaking, con- 
ſented to: and they had no more to do with Him, but 
receiv'd the viſits from the Officers, in his Name, ac- 


the Duke of cording to the ſtyle of that Court. Their main buſineſs 


Lorrain at 


Bruſlels, 


was with the Duke of Lorrain, to procure Money for 
their Journey into Spain. 
Tus Duke was a Prince that liv'd in a different 


manner from all other Sovereign Princes in the World: 


from the time, that he had been driven out of his 
Country by France, he had retir'd to Bryſels with his 
Army, which he kept up very ſtrong, and lerv'd the 
King of Spain with it againſt the French, upon ſuch 
terms, and conditions, as were made, and renew'd 


every year between them; by which he receiv'd great | 


Sums of Money yearly from the Spaniard, and was ſure 
very rich in Money. He always commanded apart in 
the Field, his Officers receiv'd no Orders but from 
himſelf: He always agreed at the Council of War 
what he ſhould do, and his Army was in truth the beſt 

art of the Spaniſh Forces. In the Town of Bruſſels 
be liv'd without any order, method, or ſtate of a Prince, 
except towards the Spaniards in his Treaties, and 
being preſent in their Councils, where he always kept 
his full Dignity : otherwiſe, he liv'd in a jolly fami- 
liarity with the Burgeois and their Wives, and feaſted 
with them, but ſcarce kept a Court or any number of 
Servants, or Retinue. The Houle wherein he liv'd 
was a very ordinary one, and not furniſh'd; nor was 
he often there, or eaſy to be found; ſo that the Em- 
baſſadours could not eaſily ſend to him for an Audience. 
He receiv'd them in a lower Room with great Courteſy 
and Familiarity; and viſited them at their own Lodg- 
ing. He was a Man of great Wit, and preſence of Mind, 
and, if he had not affected extravagancics, no Man 
knew better how to act the Prince. He lov'd his Mo- 
ney very much; yet the Lord Cottington's dexterity 
and addreſs, prevail'd with him to lend the King two 
thouſand Piltols; which was all that was in their view 
for defraying their Embaily. But they hoped they 
ſhould procure ſome ſupply in Hain, out of which their 
own neceſſary Expences mult be provided for. 

TukE RE were two Spaniards, by whom all the Coun- 
cils there were govern'd and conducted, and which 
the Arch-Duke himſelf could nor controul; the Conde 
of Pignoranda ( who was newly come from ws gt being 
the other Plenipotentiary there; and ſtaid only at 
Bruſſels, in expectation of renewing the Treaty again 
with France; but, whilſt he ſtaid there, was in the high- 
eſt Truſt of all the Affairs) and the Conde of Fuenſal- 
dagna, who was the Governour of the Arms, and Com- 
manded the Army next under the Arch Duke; which 
was a ſubordination very little inferior to the being Ge- 
neral. They were both very able and expert Men in 
buſineſs, and if they were not very wiſe Men, that 
Nation had none. The former was a Man of the Robe, 


of 


of a great Wir, and much Experience, Proud, and if 
he had not been a little too Pedantick, might very well 
be look'd upon as a very extraordinary Man, and was 
much improvd by the excellent temper of le Brune 
(the other Plenipotentiary) who was indeed a wife Mar 
and by ſeeming to defer in all things to Pignor anda, 
govern'd him. The Conde of Fuenſaldagna was of a 
much better temper, more indultry, and more infi- 
nuation than Spaniards uſe to have: His greateſt Ta- 
lent lay to Civil buſineſs; yet he was the belt General of 
that time to all other offices and purpoles, than what 
were neceſſary in the hour of battle, when he was not 
ſo preſent and compos'd as at all other ſeaſons. 

Born theſe receiv'd the Embaſſadours with the 
uſual Civilites, and return'd their viſits to their own 
Lodging, but ſcem'd not pleaſed with their [ourney 
to Madrid, and ſpoke much of the neceſſities that Crow; 
was in, and its diſability to aſſiſt the King; which the 
Embaſſadours imputed to the influence Don Alonzo de 
Cardinas had upon them both; who remain'd {till un— 
der the fame Character in England he had done for 
many years before. The ſame Civilities were per— 
form d between le Brune and them; who treate.| them 
with much more freedom, and encourag'd them to hope 
well from their Negotiation in Spain; acquainted them 
with his own Inſtructions, © To give the King all aſſu- 
*rance of the affection of his Catholick Majeſty, and 
* of his readinels to do any thing for him that was in 
* his power. He faid, © He only deferr'd his Journey, 
** becauſe he heard that the King intended to ſpend 
te ſome time at Breda; and he had rather attend him 
* There, than at the Hague. 

Wus x the Embaſſadours had diſpatch'd all their 

buſineſs at Bruſſels, and receiv'd the Money. from the 
Duke of Lorrain, they return'd to Antwerp; where 
they were to Negotiate for the return of their Monics 
to Madrid; which requir'd very much warineſs, the Bills 
from thence finding now more difficulties at Madrid, 
than they had done in former times. 
By the Letters my Lord Fermyn brought, and the 
importunity he uſed, the King reſolv'd to begin his 
Journey ſooner than he thought to have done, that is 
looner than he thought he ſhould have been able, all 
proviſions being to begin to be made both for his Jour- 
ney into France, and from thence into Ireland, after 
the Money was receiv'd that ſhould pay for them. 
But the Queen's impatience was fo great to ſee his Ma- 
jelty, that the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal 
his Wife, were as impatientto give her that ſatisfaction. 
Though her Majeſty could not juſtly diſlike any reſo- 
lution the King had taken, nor could imagine whither 
he ſhould go but into Ireland, ſhe was exceedingly dil- 
pleas'd that any Reſolution at all had been taken be- 
fore ſhe was conſulted. She was angry that the Coun- 
ſellors were choſen without her directions, and looked 
upon all that had been done, as done in order to ex- 
clude her from meddling in the Affairs; all which ſhe 
imputed principally to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: nevertheleſs ſhe was not plcas'd with the deſign 
of the Negotiation in Spain. For though ſhe had no 
confidence of his affection to her, or rather of his 
complying with all her Commands, yet ſhe had all con- 
fidence in his Duty and Integrity to the King, and 
therefore wiſh'd he ſhould be till about his Perſon, and 
truſted in his buſineſs; which ſhe thought him much 
fitter for than ſuch a Negotiation, which ſhe believ d, 
out of her natural prejudice to Spain, would produce 
no advantage to the King. . 


Tur the Queen might receive ſome content, in u. 
2 . 7 II. 
knowing that the King had begun his Journey, the n 


Prince of Orange, defir'd him, © Whilit his Servants 
e prepar'd what was neceſſary at the Hague, that Him- 
ce ſelf, and that part of his Train that was ready, would 
ce go to Breda, and ſtay there till the reſt were ready 
*to come up to him; that being his beſt way to Han- 
ders, through which he muſt paſs into Fance. Breda 
was a Town of the Prince's own, where he had a hand- 


ſome Palace and Caſtle; and a place where the King 


might have many Divertiſements. Hither the Saniſb 
Embaſſadour le Brune, came to attend his Majeſty, an 


deliver'd his Malter's Compliments to his Majeſty, « and 
offer 
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offer'd his own Services to him, whilſt he ſhould re- x Tu1s kind of unexpected behavi | | 
main in thoſe Provinces ; he being at that time deſign'd xpected behaviour gave the Queen 


T 


to remain Embaſſadour to the United Provinces; as he 
did; and died ſhortly after at the Hague with a gene- 
ral regret. He was born a Subject to the King of Spain 
(in that part of Burgundy that was under his Domi- 
nion; and having been from his youth always bred in 
buſineſs, and being a Man of great Parts, and Temper, 
he might very well be looked upon as one of the belt 
States-men in Chriſtendom, and who beſt underſtood 
the true Intereſt of all the Princes of Europe. 

A$S$OON as the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, 
heard of the King's being at Breda, and that he intend- 


much trouble. She begun to think, that this diſtance, 


which the King ſeem d to affect, was more than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could wiſh; and that 
there was ſome Body elſe, who did her more difler- 
vice: inſomuch as to the Ladies who were about her, 
whereof ſome were very much his Friends, ſhe ſeem'd 
to wiſh, that the Chancellor were come. There was 
a Gentleman, who was newly come from England, and 
who came to the Hague after the Chancellor had ta- 
ken his leave of the King, and had been ever fince 
very cloſe about him, being one of the Grooms of his 


' . . 
Bed-Chamber, one M* Thomas Elliot, a Perſon ſpoken Mr Elliot 
of before; whom the King's Father had formerly ſent Kids dls 

ing : ns 


ed to haſten his Journey for France, they refolv'd, ha- 
into France, at the ſame time that he refoly'd the Prince infuence up- 


ving in truth not yet Negotiated all things neceſſary for 


their Journey, to tay till the King paſſed by, and not 
to go to St Germain's till the firſt Interview, and Eclar- 
ciſments were paſſed between the King and Queen, 
that they might then be the better able to judge what 
Weather was like to be. 

Tus King was receiv'd at Antwerp with great Ma- 
gnificence: He enter'd in a very rich Coach with fix 
Horſes, which the Arch-Duke ſent a preſent to him 
when he came into the Spaniſh Dominions: He was 
treated there, at the Charge of the City, very ſplen- 
didly for two days: and went then to Bruſſels, where 
he was lodged in the Palace, and Royally entertain d. 
But the French Army, under the Command of the Conte 
de Harcourt, was two days before ſet down before Cam- 
bray; with the News whereof the Spaniſh Council was 
ſurpriſed, and in ſo much diſorder, that the Arch-Duke 
was gone to the Army to Mons, and Valenciennes, whillt 
the King was in Antwerp; ſo that the King was re- 
ceiv d only by his Officers; who perform d their parts 
very well. 

Here the Conde of Pig noranda waited upon the 
King in the Quality of an Embaſſadour, and cover d. 
And his Majeſty ſtaid here three or four days, not 
being able Rall to reſolve which way he ſhould 
paſs into France. But he was not troubled long with 
that doubt; for the French thouglit to have ſurpriſed 
that Town, and to have caſt up their Line of Circum- 
vallation before any Supplies could be put in; but the 
Conde Fuenſaldagna found a way to put ſeven or eight 
hundred Foot into the Town; upon which the French 
raiſed the Siege: and ſo the King made his Journey 
by the uſual way ; and, near Valenciennes, had an Inter- 
view with the Arch-Duke ; and, after ſome ſhort Cere- 
monies, continued on his Journey, and lodged at Cam- 
bray ; where he was likewiſe treated by the Conde de 
Garcies, who was Governour there, and a very civil 
Gentleman. | 

AzovurT a weck after the King left Bruſſels, the two 
Embaſladours proſecuted r for Paris; where 
they ſtaid only one day, and then went to S* Ger- 
mains; where the King and the Queen his Mother, 
with both their Families, and the Duke of York's, then 
were; by whom they were receiv'd graciouſly, They 
had no reaſon to 1 * their caution in ſtaying ſo long 


behind the King, for they found the Court ſo full of 


jealouſy and diſorder, that every body was glad that they 
were come. After the firſt two or three days that the 
King and Queen had been together, which were ſpent 
in tears and lamentations for the great alteration that 
had happen ' d ſince their laſt parting, the Queen begun 
to confer with the King of his buſineſs, and what 
courſe he meant to take; in which ſhe found him ſo 
reſery'd, as if he had no mind ſhe ſhould be conver- 
fant in it, He made no Apologies to her; which ſhe 
expected; nor any profeſſions of reſigning himſelf up 
to her Advice. On the contrary, upon ſome expoſtu- 
lations, he had told her plainly, © That he would al- 
* ways perform his Duty towards her with great affe- 
ce ion and exactneſs, but that in his buſineſs he would 
© obey his own reaſon and judgment; and did as good 
as deſire her not to trouble her ſelf in his Affairs: and 
finding her paſſions ſtrong, he frequently retired from 
her with ſome abruptneſs, and ſeem'd not to deſire 
to be ſo much in her Company as ſhe expected; and 
preſcribed ſome new rules to be obſerv'd in his own 
retirement, which he had not been accuſtom'd to. 


ſhould go for the Welt; and for no other reaſon, but %% Me- 


that he ſhould not attend upon his Son. And he had 
given order, ** Thar if he ſhould return out of France, 
5 and come into the Weſt, the Council ſhould not ſuffer 
him to be about the Prince; with whom he thought 
he had too much Credit, and would uſe it ill; and he 
had never ſeen the Prince from the time he left Oxford 
till now. He was a bold Man and ſpoke all things 
confidently, and had not that reverence for the late 
King which he ought to have had; and leſs for the 
Queen; though he had great obligations to both; yet 
being not {o great as he had a mind to, he look'd upon 
them as none at all, This Gentleman came to the King 
juſt as he left the Hague, and both as he was a new Co- 
mer, and as one from whom his Majeſty had formerly 
much kindneis, was very well receiv'd; and being one 
who would receive no injury from his modeſty, made 
the favour the King ſhew'd him as bright, and to ſhine 
as much in the Eyes of all Men, as was poſſible. He 
was never from the Perſon of the King, and always 
whiſpering in his Ear, taking upon him to underſtand 
the ſenſe and opinion of all the Loyal Party in England: 
And when he had a mind that the King ſhould think 
well, or ill of any Man, he told him,“ That he was 
much beloy'd by, or very odious to all his Party 
there. By theſe infuſions, he had prevailed with him 
to look with leſs grace upon the Earl of Briſtol, who 
came from Caen (where he had hitherto reſided) to 
kiſs his hands, than his own good Nature would have 
inclined him to: and more to diſcountenance the Lord 
Digby, and to tell him plainly, That he ſhould not 
**{erve him in the place of Secretary of State; in 
which he had ſerv'd his Father, and from which Men 
have ſeldom been remoy'd upon the Deſcent of the 
Crown; and not to admit either Father or Son to be 
of his Council; which was more extraordinary. He 
told the King,“ It would be the moſt unpopular thing 
* he could do, and which would loſe him more Hearts 
te in England than any other thing, if he were thought 
te to be govern'd by his Mother. And in a Month's 
time that he had been about the King, he begun al- 
ready to be look'd upon as very like to become the 
Favourite, He had uſed the Queen with wonderful 
negle& when ſhe ſpoke to him, and had got fo much 
Intereſt with the King, that he had procured a promiſe 
from his Majeſty to make Colonel Windham, whoſe 
Daughter Mr Elliot had Married, Secretary of State; an 
honeſt Gentleman, but extreme unequal to that Pro- 
vince; towards which he could not pretend a better 
qualification, than that his Wife had been Nurſe to 
the Prince, who was now King. 

In theſe kind of humours and indiſpoſitions the Em- 
baſſadours found the Court, when they came to St 
Germain s. They had, during their ſtay at Paris, in 
their way to Court, conferr'd with the Earl of Briſtol, 
and his Son the Lord Digby ; who breath'd out their 
Griefs ro them; and the Lord Digly was the more 
troubled to find that Mr" Elliot, who was a known and 
declared Enemy of his, had gotten ſo much Credit 
with the King, as to be able to fatisfy his own malice 
upon him by the countenance of his Majeſty ; in whom, 
he knew, the King his Father defired, thar he ſhould 


of all Men have the leaſt Intereſt. After they had been 


a day or two there, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thinking it his Duty to ſay ſomewhat to the Queen in 
particular, and knowing that ſhe expected he ſhould 
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do ſo, and the King having told him at large all that 
had paſſed with his Mother, and the ill humour ſhe was 
in (all which his Majeſty related in a more exalted 
Dialect than he had been accultom'd to) and his Ma- 
jeſty being very willing to underſtand what the Queen 
thought upon the whole, the Chancellor asked a pri- 
vate Audience; which her Majeſty readily granted. 


A private And after ſhe had gently expoſtulated upon the old 


paſſages at Ferſey, ſhe concluded with the mention of 
the great confidence the King her Husband had always 
repoſed in him, and thereupon renew'd her own gra- 
cious profeſſions of good will towards him. Then ſhe 
complain'd, not without tears, of the King's unkind- 
neſs towards her, and of his way of living with her, 
of ſome expreſſions he had uſed in diſcourſe in her 
own preſence, and of what he had ſaid in other places, 
and of the great credit M Elliot had with him, and of 
his rude behaviour towards her Majeſty, and laſtly of 
the incredible deſign of making Windham Secretary; 
« Who, beſides his other unfitneſs, ſhe ſaid, © Would 
«he ſure to joyn with the other to leſſen the King's 
«kindneſs to her all they could. The Chancellor, 
after he had made all the profeſſions of duty to her 


Majeſty which became him, and ſaid what he really 


beliey'd of the King's kindneſs and reſpect for her, 
ask d her, © Whether ſhe would give him leave to take 
e notice of any thing ſhe had ſaid to him, or, in general 
ce that he found her Majeſty unfatished with the King's 
© unkindneſs? The Queen replied, © That ſhe was 
te well contented he ſhould take notice of every thing 
ee She had faid; and, above all of his purpoſe to make 
Windham Secretary: of which the King had not made 
the leaſt mention, though he had raken notice to him 
of molt other things the Queen had ſaid to him. 

Tur Chancellor, ſhortly after, found an opportu- 
nity to inform the King of all that had paſſed from 
the Queen, in ſuch a method as might give him oc- 
caſion to enlarge upon all the particulars. The King 
heard him very greedily, and proteſted, © That he de- 
ce ſir d nothing more than to five very well with rhe 
« Queen; towards whom he would never fail in his 
« Duty, as far as was conſiſtent with his Honour, and 
the good of his Affairs; which, at preſent, it may 
«be, required more reſervation towards the Queen, 
« and to have it beliey'd that he Communicated leſs 
cc with Her than he did, or than he intended to do: 
«that, if he did not ſeem to be deſirous of her Com- 
«pany, it was only when ſhe griev'd him by ſome Im- 
« portunĩties, in which he could not ſatisfy her; and 
ce that her exception againſt Elliot was very unjuſt; and 
ce that he knew well the Man to be very honeſt, and 
te that he lov'd him well; and that the prejudice the 
ce King his Father had againſt him, was only by the 
te malice of the Lord Digby, who hated him without a 
*cauſe, and had likewiſe inform'd the Queen of ſome 
tc falſhoods, which had incenſed her Majeſty againſt 
«him; and ſeem'd throughout much concern'd to 
juſtify Elliot, againſt whom the Chancellor himſelf had 
no exceptions, but receiv'd more reſpects from him 
than he paid to moſt other Men. 

Wurs the Chancellor ſpoke of making Windham 
Secretary, the King did not own the having promiſed 
to do it, but © That he intended to do it: The Chan- 
cellor ſaid, He was glad he had not promiſed it; and 
* that he hoped he would never do it: that he was an 
«honeſt Gentleman, but in no degree qualified for 
* that Office. He put him in mind of Secretary Ni- 
cholas, who was then there to preſent his Duty to him; 
That he was a Perſon of ſuch known affe&tion and 
© honeſty, that he could not do a more ungracious thing 
*than to paſs Him by. The King ſaid, © He thought 
*« Secretary Nicholas to be a very honeſt Man; but he 
* had no title to that Office more than another Man: 
that M. Mindham had not any experience in that Em- 
ce ployment, but that it depended ſo much upon forms, 
*that he would quickly be inſtructed in it: that he 
«was a very honeſt Man, for whom he had never done 
te any thing, and had now nothing elſe to give him but 
*this place; for which he doubted not but, in a ſhort 
ce time, he would make himſelf very fit. All that the 


Chancellor could prevail with his Majeſty, was to ſuſ- 


pend the doing it for ſome time, and that he would 
hear him again upon the Subject, before he took a final 
Reſolution. For the reſt, he promiſed © To [peak up- 
on {ome particulars with the Queen, and to live with 
© her with all kindneſs and freedom that ſhe might 
* be in good humour. But he heard Her, and all 
others, very unwillingly, who ſpoke againſt Mr Mind. 
ham's Parts for being Secretary of State. 

Ox x day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor 
and ſome others were preſent, told the King very 
gravely (according to his cuſtom, who never ſmiled 
when he made others merry)“ That he had an hum- 
* ble Suit to him, on the behalf of an old Servant ot 
<* his Father's, and whom, he aſſured him upon his 
*knowledge, his Father lov'd as well as he dia any 
* Man of that condition in England; and that he had 
* been for many years one of his Falconers; and he 
*did really believe him to be one of the belt Falco- 
*ners in England; and thereupon enlarged himlclf (as 
he could do very well, in all the terms of that Scicnce 
to ſhew how very skilful he was in that Art, The 
King asked him, © What he would have him do for 
*him? Cottington told him,“ It was very true that his 
** Majeſty kept no Falconers, and the poor Man was 
*grown old, and could not Ride as he had uled to 
* do; but that he was a very honeſt Man, and could 
*read very well, and had as audible a voice as an 
* Man need to have; and therefore befought his Ma- 
jeſty, “ That he would make him his Chaplain; which 
ſpeaking with ſo compoſed a Countenance, and ſome- 
what of carneſtneſs, the King looked upon him with 
a {mile to know what he meant; when He, with the 
ſame gravity, aflured him, The Falconer was in all 
e reſpects as fit to be his Chaplain, as Colonel Windham 
*was to be Secretary of State; which ſo ſurpriſed the 
King, who had never ſpoken to him of the matter, all 
that were prelent being not able to abſtain from laugh- 
ing, that his Majeſty was ſomewhat out of Counte- 
nance: and this being merrily told by ſome of the 
Standers by, it grew to be a ſtory in all Companies, 
and did really divert the King from the purpoſe, and 
made the other ſo much aſhamed of ping to it, 
that there was no more diſcourſe of it. 

Wurlrsr all endeavours were uſed to compoſe all 
ill humours here, that the King might proſecute his 
intended Voyage for Ireland, there came very ill news 
from Ireland. Aſſoon as the Marquis of Ormond was 4 «+ 
arriv'd, as hath been faid before, the Confederate Ca- 472 | 
tholicks, who held their Aſſembly, as they had always 4% ½ 
done, at Kilkenny, {ent Commiſhoners to him to Con- . 
gratulate his Arrival, and to enter upon a Treaty of nil 
Peace, that they might all return to their Obedience to“ 
the King. But the inconſtancy of that Nation was 
ſuch, that, notwithſtanding their experience of the tuin 
they had brought upon themſelves by their falling 
from their former Peace, and notwithſtanding that 
themſelves had ſent to Paris to importune the Queen 
and the Prince to {end the Marquis of Ormond back to 
them, with all promiſes and proteſtations that they * 
would not inſiſt upon any unreaſonable Conceſſions; 
now he was come upon their invitation to them, they 
made new demands in point of Religion, and inſiſted 
upon other things, which if he ſhould conſent to, would 
have irreconciled all the Engliſh, who were under the 
Lord Inchiquin, upon whom his principal confidence 
was placed: By this means ſo much time was ſpent, 
that the Winter paſſed without any agreement; where- 
by they might have advanc'd againſt rhe Parliament 
Forces, which were then weak, and in want of all 
manner of Supplies, whilſt the diſtractions continu'd in 
England between the Parliament and the Army, the di- 
viſions in the Army, and the proſecution of the King; 
during which the Governours there had work enough 
to look to themſelves; and left Ireland to provide for 
it ſelf: and if that unfortunate People would have 
made uſe of the advantages that were offer'd, that 
Kingdom might indeed have been entirely Reduced 
to the King's Obedience. 

Tuar the Lord Lieutenant might even compel 
them to preſerve themſelves, he went himſelf to Kit- 
kenny, where the Council fate, about Chriſtmas, an 
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three months had been ſpent from his arrival, that 
no more time might be loſt in their Commiſſioners 
coming and going, and that the Spring might not be 
loſt as well as the Winter. And at laſt a Peace was 
made and concluded; by which, againſt ſuch a day, 
the Confederate Catholicks oblig'd themfelves, © To 
« bring into the Field, a body of Horſe and Foot, with 
« all provitions for the Field, which ſhould be at the 
« diſpoſal of the Lord Lieutenant, and to march as he 
te ſhould appoint. The Treaty had been drawn out in- 
to the more length, in hope to have brought the whole 
Nation to the ſame Agreement. And the General Aſ- 
ſembly, to which they all pretended to ſubmit, and 
from which all had receiv'd their Commiſſions, as hath 
been ſaid, fent to Owen O Neile, who remain'd in Ul- 
ſter with his Army, and came not himſelf to Kilkenny, 
as he had promis d to have done, upon pretence of his 
Indiſpoſition of health. He profeſs d To ſubmit to 
« whatſoever the General Aſſembly ſhould determine: 
but when they ſent the Articles, to which they had 
agreed, to be fign'd by him, he took ſeveral excep- 
tions, eſpecially in matters of Religion; which he 
thought was not enough provided for; and in the end, 

ofitively declar'd © That he would not ſubmit, or be 
Loan by them: and at the fame time he ſent to the 
Marquis of Ormond, © That he would treat with him 
* apart, and not concern himſelf in what the Aſſembly 
© refoly'd upon. 

Tur truth is, there was nothing of Religion in 
this contention; which procceded from the Animo- 
ſity between the two Generals, O Neile and Preſton, 
and the bitter Faction between the old Iriſh and the 
other, who were as much hated by the old, as the 
Engliſh were; and laſtly, from the Ambition of Owen 
0 Neile ; who expected ſome Conceſſions to be made 
to him in his own particular, which would very much 
have offended and incenſed the other Party, if they 
had been granted to him: ſo that the Aſſembly was 
well pleaſed to leave him out, and concluded the Peace 
without him. 

HERE ON the Lord Lieutenant uſed all poſſible 
endeayours that the Army might be form'd, * 
to march in the beginning of the Spring. And thoug 
there was not an appearance anſwerable to their pro- 
miſe, yet their Troops ſeem'd ſo good, and were ſo 
numerous, that he thought fit to march towards Dublin ; 
and, in the way, to take all Caſtles and Garriſons, 
which were poſſeſs d by the Parliament: in which 
they had very good Succeſs. For many of the Parlia- 
ment Soldiers having ſerv'd the King, they took the 
firſt opportunity, upon the Marquis of Ormond's ap- 
proach within any diſtance, to come to him; and by 
that means ſeveral places Sutrender'd likewiſe to him. 
Colonel Monk, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and 
remain'd, for the ſpace of three or four years, Priſoner 
in the Tower, ba been at laſt prevailed with by the 
Lord Liſle to ſerve the Parliament againſt the Iriſh; 
pleaſing himſelf with an opinion that he did nor there- 
in ſerve againſt the King. He was at this time Gover- 
nour of Dundalk, a Garriſon about thirty miles from 
Dublin; which was no ſooner ſummon'd ( Tredagh, and 
thoſe at a nearer diſtance, being taken) but he was 
compell'd by his own Soldiers to deliver it up; and 
if the Officer who Commanded the Party which Sum- 
mon'd him, had not been his Friend, and thereby ho- 


ped to have reduced him to the King's Service, his 


Soldiers would have thrown him over the Walls, and 
made their own conditions afterwards; and moſt of 
that Garriſon betook themſelves to the King's Ser- 
vice. 


{Yong UPON all theſe Encouragements, before the Troops 


were come up to make the Army as numerous as it 
might have been, the Marquis was perſwaded to block 
up Dublin at a very little diſtance; having good reaſon 
to hope, from the ſmallneſs of the Garriſon, and a 
Party of well affected People within the Town, that 
it would in a ſhort time have, been given up to him. 
In the mean time, he uſed all the means he could to 
haſten the Iriſh Troops, ſome whereof were upon their 
march, and others not yet raiſed, to come up to the 


Army, By all their Letters from London (with which, 


ſome Troops of Horſe to look after his Province; 
| there being then no cauſe to apprehend any fally out 
of Dublin, where they were not in a condition to look 


by the way of Dublin, and the Ports of Munſter, there 
was good Intelligence) they underſtood , that there 
were fifteen hundred, or two thouſand Men ſhipp'd 
for Ireland: and the wind having been for ſome time 
againſt their coming for Dublin, there was an appre- 
henſion that they might be gone for Munſter : where- Th-Lerd in- 
upon the Lord Inchiquin, who was not confident of pom et 


all his Garriſons there, very unhappily departed with 2 


out of their own Walls. But he was not gone above 
two days, when the Wind coming fair, the Ships ex- 
pected, came into the Port of Dublin; and landed a Reit- 
greater number of Soldiers, eſpecially of Horſe, than hne 
was reported; and brought the News that Cromwell England. 
himſelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and intended 
to be ſhortly there with a very great ſupply of Horſe 
and Foot. This Fleet that was already come, had 
brought Arms, and Cloaths, and Money, and Victuals; 
which much exalted the Garriſon and the City; which 
preſently turn'd out of the Town ſome of thoſe who 
were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the Marquis of Ormond, Jones ſaliies 
and impriton'd others. The ſecond day after the ar- 1 
rival of the Succours, Jones, who had been a Lawyer, bears he 
and was then Governour of Dublin, at Noon-day, end“ 
march'd ont of the City, with a Body of three thou- Amy. 
ſand Foot, and three or four Troops of Horſe, and 
fell upon that Quarter which was next the Town; 
where they found ſo little reſiſtance that they adven- 
tur d upon the next; and in ſhort ſo diſorder'd the 
whole Army, one half whereof was on the other fide 
the River, that the Lord Lieutenant, after he had, in 
the head of ſome Officers whom he drew together, 
Charg d the Enemy with the loſs of many of thoſe who 
follow'd him, was at laſt compell'd to draw off the 
whole Army, which was fo diſcomfited, that he did 
not think fit to return them again to their Poſt, till 
both the Troops which he had were refreſh'd, and com- 
poſed, and their Numbers increaſed by the Levies 
which ought to have been made before, and which 
were now in a good forwardneſs. 

IT may be remember'd, that the general Inſurre- 
ctions in the laſt Year, the revolt of the Navy, and the 
Invaſion of the Scots, encouraged and drawn in by the 
Presbyterian Party, had ſo dilturb'd and obſtructed the 
Councils both in the Parliament, and in the Army, 
that nothing had been done in all that Year towards 
the relief of Ireland, except the ſending over the Lord 
Liſle as Lieutenant, with a Commiſſion that was deter- 
min'd at the end of ſo many Months, and which had 
given ſo little relief to the Engliſh, that it only diſco- 
ver d more theit weakneſs, and animoſity towards each 
other, than obſtructed the Iriſh in making their progreſs 
in all the parts of the Kingdom; and the more con- 
firm'd the Lord Inchiqnin, to purſue his Reſolutions 
of ſerving the King, and receiving the Marquis of 
Ormond, how meanly ſoever attended, and to unite 
with the Triſh; the perfecting of which conjunction, 
with ſo general a ſucceſs, brought ſo great reproach 
upon the Parliament, with reference to the loſs of 
Ireland, that the noiſe thereof was very great: So that 
Cromwell thought it high time, in his own Perſon, to cromwell 
appear upon a Stage of fo great Action. There had _ 
been always Men enough to be ſpar'd out of the Army & Ireland. 
to have been ſent upon that Expedition, when the 
other difficulties were at higheſt; but the conducting 
it then was of that importance, that it was, upon the 
matter, to determine which power ſhould be ſuperior, 
the Presbyterian or the Independent. And therefore 
the one had ſet up and defign'd Waller for that Com- 
mand; and Cromwell, againſt Him and that Party, had 
inſiſted, that it ſhould be given to Lambert, the ſecond 
Man of the Army, who was known to have as great a 
deteſtation of the Presbyterian power, as he had of the 
Prerogative of the Crown: and the Conteſts between 
the two Factions, which of theſe ſhould be ſent, had 
ſpent a great part of the laſt year, and of their Win- 
ter Counſels. But now, when all the Domeſtick dif- 
ferences were compos'd by their ſucceſſes in the field, 
and the bloody proſecution of their civil OO, 
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ſo that there could be little done to the diſturbance of 
the Peace of England, and when Waller's Friends were 
ſo ſuppreſs d, that he was no more thought of, Cromwell 
began to think that the committing the whole Govern- 
ment of Ireland, with ſuch an Army as was neceſſary 
to be ſent thither, was too great a Truſt even for his 
beloved Lambert himſelf, and was to leſſen his own po- 
wer and authority, both in the Army which was com- 
manded by Fairfax, and in the other, that, being in 
Ireland, would, upon any occafion, have great influence 
upon the Affairs of England. And therefore, whillt 
there appear d no other obſtructions in the relief of 
Ireland (which was every day loudly call'd for) than the 
determining who ſhould take that Charge, ſome of his 
Friends, who were always ready upon ſuch occaſions, 
on a ſuddain propos'd Cromwell Himſelf the Lieutenant 
General, to conduct that Expedition. 

CromweLL himſelf was always abſent when ſuch 
Overtures were to be made; and whoever had pro- 
pos'd Lambert, had propos d it as a thing molt agree- 
able to Cromwell's defire; and therefore, when they 
heard Cromwell Himſelf propoſed for the ſervice, and 
by thoſe who they were ſure intended him no affront, 
they immediately acquieſced in the Propoſition, and 
look'd upon the change as a good expedient: on the 
other ſide, the Presbyterian party was no leſs affected, 
and concluded that it was only a trick to defer the 
ſervice, and that he never did intend to go thither in 
Perſon; or that if he did, his abſence from England 
would give them all the advantages they could w:ſh, 
and that they ſhould then recover entirely their Ge- 
neral Fairfax to their Party; who was already much 
broken in Spirit upon the concurrence he had been 
drawn to, and declar'd ſome bitternels againſt the Per- 
ſons who had led him to it. And ſo in a moment both 
parties were agreed, and Oliver Cromwell elected and 
declar'd to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with as am- 
ple, 5 independent a Commithon, as could be pre- 

ared, 

l CxoMWETT, how little ſurpriſed ſoever with this 
deſignation, appear'd the next day in the Houle full of 
confuſion, and irreſolution; which the natural temper, 
and compolure of his underſtanding could hardly 
avoid, when he leaſt deſir'd it; and therefore, when 
it was now to his purpoſe, he could act it to the life. 
And after much heſitation, and many expreſſions of 
« His own unworthineſs, and diſability to ſupport fo 
te great a charge, and of the entire reſignation of him- 
ce ſelf to Their Commands, and abſolute dependence 
ce upon God's providence and bleſſing, from whom he 
ee had recciv'd many Inſtances of his Favour, he ſubmit- 
te ted to their good will and pleaſure; and deſir d them 
© That no more time might be loſt in the preparations 
«which were to be made for ſo great a Work; for he 
ce did confeſs that Kingdom to be reduced to ſo great 
© ſtreights, that he was willing to engage his own Per- 
«ſon in this expedition, for the difficulties which ap- 
te pear᷑ d in it; and more out of hope, with the hazard 
of his life, to give ſome obſtructions to the ſucceſſes 
ce which the Rebels were at preſent exalted with (for 
ſo he call'd the Marquis of Ormond, and all who joyn d 
with him) That ſo the Common-Wealth might retain 
te {till ſome footing in that Kingdom, till they might 
te be able to ſend freſh Supplies, than out of any ex- 
te pectation, that, with the ſtrength he carried, he 
ce ſhould be able, in any ſignal degree, to prevail over 
© them. 


He provide IT was an incredible expedition that he uſed from 
— this minute after his aſſuming that Charge, in the rai- 


ther, ſing of Money, providing of Shipping, and drawing 
of Forces together, for this enterpriſe. Before he 
could be ready himſelf to march, ho ſent three thou- 
ſand Foot and Horſe to Milford Haven, to be Tranſ- 
ported, aſſoon as they arriv'd there, to Dublin; all 
things being ready there for their Tranſportation; 
which Troops, by the contrary Winds, were conſtrain d 
to remain there for many days. And that cauſed the 
report in Ireland, by the intelligence from London, that 
Cromwell intended to make a deſcent in Munſter ; which 
unhappily divided theLord Inchiquin, and a good Body 


' ſhould be grown more numerous, and more accuſts- 


 Levies. 


of his Men from the Lord Licutcnant, as hath been ; 


| though he was but the Lieutenant of the Lor 


ſaid, when he march'd towards Dublin, Nor did the 
Marquis of Ormond in truth at that time intend to haye 
march'd thither with that expedition, until his Army 


med to diſcipline, but the wonderful ſucceſſes of thoſe 
Troops, which were ſent before, in the taking of Trim 
Dundalk, and all the out Garriſons, and the invitation 
and intelligence he had from within Dublin, made him 
unwilling to loſe any more time, fince he was ſure 
that the croſnels of the Wind only hinder'd the arri- 
val of thoſe Supplies, which were deſign'd thither out 
of England: and the arrival of thoſe Supplies, the very 
day before his coming before Dublin, enabled the Go- 
vernour thereof to make that Sally which. is mention'd 
before; and had that Succeſs which is mention d. 
Tu Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his 
whole Army from Dublin to Tredagh, where he meant 
to remain till he could put it into ſuch a poſture, that 
he might proſecute his farther deſign. And a full ac- 
count ot all cheſe particulars met Cromwell'at his arri- 
val ac Milford Haven, when he rather expected to hear 
of the lois of Dublin, and was in great perplexity to 
reloive what he was then to do. Bur all thoſe clouds 
being ditperied, upon the news of the great ſucceſs his 
Party had that he had tent before, he deferr'd not to 
Embark his whole Army, 2nd, with a very proſperous 
Wind, arriv'd at Dublin within two or three days after c—62'ü 
the Marquis of Ormond had retired from thence; where lu 
he was reccivd with wonderful Acclamation; which 2 
did not retard him from purſuing his active reſolutions, ö 
to improve thoſe advantages had already befallen him. 
And the Marquis of Ormond was no ſooner advertiſed 
of his arrival, than he concluded to change his former 
reſolution, and to draw his Army to a greater diſtance, 
till thoſe Parties which were marching towards him 
from the ſeveral Quarters of the Kingdom, might come 
up to him; and in the mean while to pur Tredagh into 
{o good a poſture, as might entertain the Enemy, till he 
might be able ro relieve them. And ſo he put into that 
place, which was looked upon, beſides the ſtrength of 
the Situation, to be in a good degree fortified, the 
flower of his Army, both of Soldiers, and Officers, 
moſt of them Engliſh, to the number of three thouſand 
Foot, and two or three good Troops of Horſe, provi- 
ded with all things; and committed the charge and 
command thereof to Sr Arthur Aſton, who hath been 
often mention'd before, and was an Officer of great 
name and experience, and who at that time made little 
doubt of defending it againſt all the power of Gom- 
well, for at leaſt a Month's time. And the Marquis of 
Ormond made leſs doubt, in much leſs time to relieve 
and ſuccour it with his Army; and ſo retired to thoſe 
parts where he had appointed a Rendezyous for his new 


Tx1s News coming to St Germain's, broke all their 7% U 
Meaſures, at leaſt as to the Expedition: the reſolution 4% 
continued for Ireland; but it was thought fit that they «7 
ſhould expect another account from thence, before 2 
the King begun his Journey; nor did it ſeem coun- 
ſellable that his Majeſty ſhould venture to Sea whilſt 
the Parliament Fleet commanded the Ocean, and were 
then about the Coaſt of Ireland; but that he ſhould ex- 
pect the Autumn, when the Seaſon of the year would 
call home, or diſperſe the Ships. But where to ſtay ſo 
long was the Queſtion; for it was now the Month of 
Auguſt, and as the King had receiv'd no kind of civili- 
ty from France, ſince his laſt coming, ſo it was notorious 
enough that his abſence was impatiently deſir d by that 
Court; and the Queen, who found her {elf diſappoint- 
ed of that Dominion which ſhe had expected, reſoly'd 
to merit from the Cardinal by freeing him from a Guelt 
that was ſo unwelcome to them, though he had not 
been in any degree chargeable to them; and ſo was 
not at all ſollicitous for his longer ſtay. So his Ma- 
jeſty conſider d how he ſhould make his departure; 
and, upon looking round, he reſoly'd, that he would 
make his Journey through Normandy, and Embark him- 
ſelf for his Iſland of Ferſey; which (till continued under 
his obedience, and under the Government of S* George 
Carteret, who had in truth the power over the 17 
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m1; who, in thoſe ſtreights the King was in, and the 
great nao he himſelf enjoyed, was wonderfully jea- 
lous that the King's being there would leflen ſome of 
the profit, which he challenged from thence; and there- 
fore, when it was found, in order to the King's Sup- 
rt, whilſt he ſhould ſtay there, neceſſary to ſell ſome 
of the King's Demeſnes in that Iſland, the yearly rent 
whereof uled to be receiv'd by that Lord towards the 
diſcharge of the Garriſon there, he inſiſted, with all 
poſſible importunity,“ That ſome of the Money which 
*ſhould be raiſed upon that Sale, ſhould be paid to 
Him, becauſe his receipt, for the time to come, would 
*not remain ſo great as it had been formerly: and 
though this demand appear'd ſo unjuſt, and unreaſon- 
able, that the Council could not admit it, yet he did 
prevail with the King in private, to give him ſuch a 
Note under his hand, as enabled him to receive a 
good Sum of Money, after the return of his Majeſty 
into England, upon that conſideration. This Reſolu- 
tion being taken for Ferſey, the King ſent to the Prince 
of Orange, That he would cauſe two Ships of War to 
«ride in the rode before St Maloes (which they might 
do without notice) * and that he might have a War- 
*rant remain in his hands, by which the Ships might 
*atrend his Majeſty, when he ſhould require them; 
which they might do in very few hours; and in theſe 
he meant to Tranſport himſelf, aſſoon as it ſhould be 
ſealonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships did wait his 
pleaſure there accordingly, 
fin FRANCE had too good an excuſe at this time for 
ce not giving the King any aſſiſtance in Money, which he 
"za might expect, and did abundantly want, by the ill con- 
dition their own Affairs were in. Though the Sedition 
which had been raiſed in Paris the laſt Winter, was at 
preſent ſo much appeaſed by the Courage, and Con- 
duct of the Prince of Conde ( who brought the Ar- 
my which he commanded in Flanders, with ſo great 
Expedition before Paris, that the City yielded to rea- 
ſon) ſo that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen his 
Mother, and the whole Court, were at this preſent 
there; yet the wound was far from being cloſed up. 
The Town continued ſtill in ill humour; more of the 
great Men adher'd to them than had done before ; the 
Animoſities againſt the Cardinal increaſed, and, which 
made thoſe Animoſities the more terrible, the Prince 
of Conde, who ſurely had merited very much, either 
unſatisfied, or not to be fatisfied, broke his Friend- 
ſhip with the Cardinal, and ſpoke with much bitter- 
neſs againſt him: So that the Court was far from being 
in that Tranquility, as to concern it ſelf much for the 
King our Matter, if it had been otherwiſe well incli- 
ned to it. | 
Arr things ſtanding thus, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, the King left S* Germain's, and begun his Jour- 
ney towards Ferſey; and the Queen, the next day, re- 
mov'd from thence to Paris to the Louvre. The two 
Embaſſadours for Spain waited upon her Majeſty thi- 
ther, having nothing now to do = to prepare them- 
ſelves for their Journey to Spain, where they longed 
to be, and whither they had ſent for a Pals to meet 
them at St Sebaſtian's, and that they might have a Houſe 
e for them at Madrid, againſt the time they 
ould come thither: both which they recommended 
to an Engliſh Gentleman, who liv'd there, to ſollicite, 
and advertiſe them in their Journey of the temper of 
that Court. 
Tu ey thought it convenient, ſince they were to de- 
fire a Paſs to go from Paris into Spain, that they ſhould 
wait upon the Queen Mother of France, and the Car- 
dinal; and likewiſe upon the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Prince of Conde ; who were then in a Cabal againſt 
the Court. The Prince of Conde ſpoke ſo publickly, 
and fo warmly againſt the Cardinal, that moſt Prople 
thought the Cardinal undone; and he himſelf appre- 
hended ſome attempt upon his Perſon; and therefore 
had not in many days gone out of his Houſe, and ad- 
mitted few to come to him, and had a ſtrong guard 
in every Room; ſo that his fear was not diſſembled. 
Is this fo general diſorder, the Embaſſadours de- 
clin'd any formal Audiences; for which their Equi- 
page was not ſuitable: ſo the Lord Cottington went 
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privately to the Queen Regent, who receiv'd him 
graciouſly, and deſir d him To recommend her very 
*kindly to her Brother the King of Spain, without 
**enlarging upon any thing elſe. From Her he went 
to the Duke of Orleans, whom he found in more diſ- 
*order; and when the Embaſſadour told him, © He 
came to know whether he had any Service to com- 
*mand him into Spain, the Duke, who ſcarce ſtood 
{till whilſt he was ſpeaking anſwer d aloud, © That he 
* had nothing to do with Spain; and ſo went haſtily 
into another Room; and the Lord Cottington then 
withdrew. They intended both to have gone together 
to the Prince of Conde, and to the Cardinal. But 
when they ſent to the Prince, he wiſely, but with 
great Civility, ſent them word, © That they could not 
*be ignorant of the diſorder that Court was in, and of 
the jealouſies which were of him; and therefore deſi- 
red them“ To excuſe him, that he did not ſee them. 

Tus Cardinal appointed them a time; and accord- 
ingly they met, tand conferr'd together about half an 
hour, the Lord Cortington ſpeaking Spaniſh, and the 
Cardinal and He conferring wholly in that Language. 
The Cardinal acknowledg'd the apprehenſion he was 
in, in his looks; and took occaſion in his diſcourſe 
to mention The unjuit diſpleaſure which Monſieur 
*le Prince had concciv'd againſt him. He ſeem'd car- 
neſtly to defire a Peace between the two Crowns ; and 
ſaid, © That he would give a pound of his Blood to 
© obtain it; and deſir'd the Embaſladours © To tell 
te Don Lewis de Haro from him, that he would with all 
* his heart meet him upon the Frontiers; and that 
*he was confident, if they two were together but 
*three hours, they ſhould compole all differences: 
which Meſſage he * err diſavow'd, when Don Lewis 
accepted the motion, and was willing to have met him, 
When they took their leave of him, he brought them 
to the top of the Stairs in diforder enough, his Guards 
being very circumſpect, and ſuffering no ſtranger to ap- 
proach any of the Rooms. 

Tu begun their Journey from Paris upon Mi- Be! 
chaelmas day, and continu d it, without reſting one day, s 
till they came to Bourdeaux ; which was then in Rebel- chanele 
lion againſt the King. The City and the Parliament 2 
had not only ſent ſeveral complaints, and bitter inve- Spain, and 
ctives aid the Duke of Eſpernon, their Goyernour, ve 
for his Acts of Tyranny in his Government, but had 
preſum'd, in order to make his Perſon the more un- 
gracious, to aſperſe his life and manners with thoſe 
reproaches which they beliey'd would moſt reflect up- 
on the Court. And the truth is, their greateſt Quar- 
rel againſt him was, that he was a faſt Friend to the 
Cardinal, and would not be divided from his Intereft. 

They had driven the Duke out of the Town, and did 
not only defire the King © That he might no more 
*be their Governour; but that his Majeſty would give 
© the Government to the Prince of Conde; which made 
their complaints the leſs conſider'd as juſt, And 4 
was then one of the molt avow d exceptions that Prince 
had againſt the Cardinal, that he had not that Go- 
vernment upon the Petition of Bourdeaux, fince he 
offer'd to reſign his of Burgundy, which was held to 
be of as much Value, to accommodate and repair 
the Duke of Eſpernon. At Flay, the Embaſſadours 
were viſited by the Marſhal of Pleſſy Praſſlin, who had 
been ſent by the Courr to treat with the Parliament of 
Bourdeaux, but could bring them to no reaſon, they 
poſitively inſiſting upon the remove of their old Go- 
vernour, and conferring the Command upon the Prince. 
When they came to Zourdeaux they found the Chateau 
Trompette, which ſtill held for the King, ſhooting at 
the Town, the Town having inveſted it very cloſe, 
that no Succour could be put into them, the Duke of 
Eſpernon being at his Houſe at Cadilliac, from whence 


The Lord 


his Horſe every day infeſted the Citizens when they 


ſtirr'd out of the Town, Here the Embaſſadours were 
compell'd to ſtay one whole day, the diſorders upon the 
River, and in the Town, not ſuffering their Coaches 
and Baggage to follow them fo ſoon as they ſhould 
have done. They were here viſited by ſome Coun- 
ſellors, and Preſidents of the Parliament; who pro- 
feſſed duty to their King, but irreconcilable hatred 
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to the Duke of Eſpernon ; againſt whom they had pu- 
bliſh'd ſeveral Remonſtrances in Print, and dedicated 
them to the Prince of Conde. After a days reſt there, 
which was not unwelcome to them, they continued 
their Journey to Bayonne; and arriv'd, upon the twen- 
tieth day from their leaving Pari, at the Taio; where 
they took Boat, and in an hour or two arriv'd at Gi- 
ona. The next day they went by the River to Paſſage, 
and when they came out of their Boats, which were 
row'd by Women, according to their Privilege there, 
they found Mules, ſent from St Sebaſtian's to carry them 
thither. About half a Mile from the Town they were 
met by the Governour of Guipuſcoa, Don Antonio de 
Cardinas, an old Soldier, and a Knight of the Order, 
the Corrigidor and all the Magiſtrates of S* Sebaſtian's, 
and the Engliſh Merchant; which Inliabited there; and 
were conducted by the Governour to one of the beſt 
Houſes in the Town, which was provided for their re- 
ception ; where they no ſooner were, than the Govern- 
our, and the reſt of the Magiltrates took their leave 
of them. 

T nt v had not been half an hour in their Lodging, 
conferring with the Engliſh Merchants, about conve- 
niencies to proſecute their Journey, when the Corrt- 
gidor came to them, and deſired to {peak with them 
in private, and after ſome compliment and apology, 
he ſhew'd them a Letter, which he had receiv d from 
the Secretary of State; the contents whereof were, 
« That when the Embaſſadours of the Prince of Wales 
«ſhould arrive there, they ſhould be receiv'd with all 
*re{pect; but that he ſhould find ſome means to per- 
« {wade them to ſtay and remain there, till he ſhould 
«opive the King notice of it, and receive his farther 
5 3 And at the ſame time an Engliſh Merchant 
0 


the Town, who had told them before, that he had 


Letters from Madrid for them, and had gone home to 
fetch them, brought them a Pacquet from S* Henj a- 
min Wright; who was intruſted by them to ſollicite 
at Madrid for their Paſs, and for a Houle to be prepa- 
red for them. In this Letter their Paſs was incloſed, 
under the ſame Style, as Embaſſadours from the Prince 
of Wales; which he had obſery'd upon the place, and 
defir'd to have it mended, but could procure no alte- 
ration, nor could he obtain any Order for the provi- 
ding a Houſe for them; but was told, © That it ſhould 
be done time enough. This was an unexpected morti- 
fication to them; but they ſeem'd not to be troubled 
at it, as if they had intended to ſtay there a Month, to 
refreſh themſelves after their long Journey, and in 
expectation of other Letters from the King their Ma- 
ſter. The Corrigidor offer d to ſend away an Expreſs 
the ſame Night, which they accepted of; and writ to 
Don Lewis de Haro, That the King their Maſter had 
ce ſent them his Embaſſadours to his Catholick Majeſty, 
ce upon Affairs of the higheſt Importance: that they 
© were come ſo far on their way, but had, to their 
te great wonder, met there with a ſignification of that 
«King's pleaſure, that they ſhould ſtay and remain 
< there, till they ſhould. receive his Majelty's farther 
«Orders; which troubled them not ſo much, as to 
ce find themſelves ſtyled the Embaſſadours of the Prince 
* of Wales, which they thought very ſtrange, after his 
© Catholick Majeſty had ſent an Embaſſadour to the 
«King their Maſter before they left him: they deſi- 
«red therefore to know, whether their Perſons were 
te unacceptable to his Catholick Majeſty, and if that 
ce were the Caſe, they would immediately return to 
e their Maſter ; otherwiſe, if his Majeſty were content 
*to receive them, they defir'd they might be treated 
ein that manner as was due to the Honour and Dignity 
*of the King their Maſter. And they writ to S* 
« Benjamin Wright, to attend Don Lewis, and if he 
*found that they were expected at Madrid, and that 
*they reform'd the Errors they had committed, he 
*ſhould then ule thoſe importunities, which were ne- 
e ceſſary for the providing a Houſe for them againſt 
te they ſhould come, 

THrovGn the Court was then full of buſineſs, be- 
ing in daily expectation of their new Queen; who was 
landed, and at that time within few days Journey of 
Madrid; yet the very next day after the Letter was 


deliver d to Don Lewis de Haro, he return'd an Anſwer 
full of Civility, and imputed the error that was com- 
mitted, to the negligence, or ignorance of the Secre- 
tary ; and ſent them new Paſſes in the proper Style; 
and aſſured them, © Thar they ſhould find a very good 
«welcome from his Majeſty. And St Benjamin Wright 
ſent them word, That he had receiv'd the Warrant 
«for the providing the Houſe; and the Officer, to 
*whom it was directed, had called upon him to view 
*two or there Houles; and that Don Lewis told him 

that aſſoon as he had found a Houſe that pleaſed 
*him, Orders ſhould be given to the King's Officers 
*of the Wardrobe to furniſh it; and then when the 
* Embaſladours came, there ſhould be one of the King's 
Coaches to attend them whilſt they ſtaid. Here- 
upon they made haſte in their Journey, with ſome ſa- 
tisfaction and confidence that they ſhould find a Court 
not ſo hard to treat with, that could begin to receive 
them with ſo bare- faced and form d an Affront, and 
then ſo = recede from it with weak Apologies. 
And it was plain enough, that they heartily wiſh'd tha: 
they had not come; and imagin'd that this might put 
them to return again, and then were aſhamed of their 
own Expedient, and being preſſed, choſe rather to de- 
cline than avow it: So unnatural a thing it is for that 
Court to ſtoop to any ugly Action, without doing it ſo 
ungraciouſly, as to confeſs it in their own Counte- 
nance, and quickly receding from ir. 

IT was about the middle of November when they left 
Se Sebaſtian's, the Weather yet continuing fait; and 
a Gentleman of Quality of the Conntry was appointed 
to accompany them out of the juriſdiction of Guipyſ- 
coa, which was to the City of Victoria; and — 
thence they enter d into Caſtile. When they came to 
Alcavendas, within three Leagues of Madrid, they ſent 
to St Benjamin Wright to know what Houſe was pro- 
*vided for them: he came to them, and told them, 
All things were in the fame ſtate they were when he 
*writ to them to St Sebaſtian's; that though Don Lewis 
*gave him very good words, and ſeem d much troubled 
*and angry with the Officers that the Houſe was not 
*ready, and the Officers excuſed themſelves upon the 
* jollities the Town was in during the Fieftas, which 
were held every day for the Queen's Arrival, that 
*no body could attend any particular affair, yet it was 
e evident there was not that care taken from the Court 
*that there ought to have been, and that Don Alonzo 
*de Cardinas from England had done the Embaſſadours 
*all the ill Offices poſſible, as if their good reception 
*in Spain would incenſe the Parliament, and make 
„them more propitious to France, which valued it 
* felt upon having driven all the Royal Family from 
* thence, 

Uron this new Mortification, they writ again from 
thence to Don Lewis, to defire © That they might not 
be put to ſtay there for want of a Houle, and ſo be 
*expoled to contempt. Nor were they accommoda- 
ted in that place in any degree. He always Anſwer'd 
their Letters with great punctuality, and with cour- 
teſy enough, as if all things ſhould be ready by the 
next day. The Engliſh Merchants, who reſided at 
Madrid, came every day to viſit them, but till brought 
them word, that there was no appearance of any pro- 
viſion made to receive them; fo that after a weeks 
ſtay in that little Town, and ill accommodation, they 
accepted the civil offer and invitation, which St Henja- 
min Wright made them, of repoſing themſelves incognito 
in his Houſe ; which would only receive their Perſons 
with a Valet de Chambre for each; and the reſt of their 
Family was quarter'd in the next adjacent Houles for 


little reſpe& they receiv'd from the Court. 


Benjamin Wright was a Gentleman of a good Family in 
Eſſex; and, being a younger Brother, had been bred a 
Merchant in Madrid; where he had great buſineſs, and 
great reputation; and, having married a Wife of the 


Family of Toledo, was become a perfect Spaniard not 
8 only 


the reception of Strangers; ſo they went privately in 794 

the Evening into Madrid in St Benjamin Wright's Coach, — 

and came to his Houſe: and it, by His generoſity, 2 

they had not been thus accommodated, they mult have — 

been * to reproach and infamy, by the very wig 
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only in the Language, but in the generous part of their 
Nature and Cuſtoms. 

Tu Court well enough knew of their Arrival, but 
took no notice of it. The Lord Cottington therefore 
ſent ro Don Lewis, to deſire that he might have a 
private Audience of him incegnito; which he preſently 
conſented to, and appointed, the next Morning, to 
meet in the King's Garden; which was at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from the Court, that it was not in the view of 
it. There they met at the hour: Don Lewis was a 
Man of little ceremony, and uſed no flouriſhes in his 
diſcourſes, which made moſt Men believe that he ſaid 
all things from his heart; and he feem'd to ſpeak ſo 
cordially that the Lord Cortington, who was not eaſy 
to be impoſed upon, did think that they ſhould have 
a Houſe very ſpeedily, and that he had a good inclina- 
tion to favoùr them in what they came about. He ſpoke 
with more commotion than was natural to him, in the 
buſineſs of the Murder of the King; cxcuſed all the 
omiſſions towards the Embaſſadours, © Which ſhould 
« he repair'd out of hand, after the few days, which yet 
«remain'd to be ſpent in Fieſtas for the Queen; during 
« which time, he ſaid, no Officers would obey any or- 
ce ders that diverted them from the ſight of the Tri- 
*umphs; and wiſh'd © that the Embaſſadours would 
*ſee the Maſquerade that Afternoon, and the Toros the 
Day following. 

Tus Lord Cottington return'd home very well ſatiſ- 
fied; and had not been half an hour in the Houle, 
when a Gentleman came from Don Lewis to invite the 
Embaſſadours to ſee thoſe Exerciſes, which were men- 
tion'd before; and ſent them word that there ſhould 
be places provided for them. The Chancellor went that 
Afternoon to the place affign'd, where he ſaw the Maſ- 
querade, and the running of the Courſe, and, after- 
wards, the Toros. | 

Ar the running of the Courſe, the King and Don 
Lewis run ſeveral Courſes, in all which Don Lewis was 
too good a Courtier to win any prize, though he al- 
ways loſt it by very little. The appearance of the Peo- 
ple was very great, and the Ladies in all the Windows 
made a very rich ſhew, otherwiſe the ſhew it ſelf had 
nothing wonderful. Here there happen'd to be ſome 
ſuddain ſharp words between the Admirante of Caſtile, 
2 haughty young Man, and the Marquis de Liche, the 
eldeſt Son of Don Lewis de Haro; the which being taken 
notice of, they were both diſmifſed rhe Squadrons 
wherein they were, and committed to their Chambers, 

Ar the Entertainment of the Toros there was ano- 
ther accident, the mention whereof is not unfit to 
ſhew the diſcipline, and ſeverity of that Nation in the 
obſervation of order. It was remember d, that at the 
Maſquerade, the Admirante and the Marquis of Liche 
were ſent to their Chambers: and afterwards, the mat- 
ter being examin'd, they were both commanded to 
leave the Town, and retire each to a Houſe of his own, 
that was within three or four Leagues of the Town. 
The Marquis of Liche was known to have gone the next 
day, and no body doubted the ſame of the Admirante, 
thoſe orders being never diſputed or diſobey d. The 
King as he was going to the Toros, either himſelf diſ- 
cern'd at another Balcony, or ſome Body elle adver- 
tiſed him of it, that the Ducheſs, who was Wife to the 
Admirante, was there; and ſaid, He knew that Lady 
*was a Woman of more Honour than to come out of 
cher Houſe, and be preſent at the Heſta, whilſt her 
Husband was under reſtraint, and in his Majeſty's ' 
*diſpleaſure; and therefore concluded that her Huſ- 
band was likewiſe there; and thereupon ſent an Algua- 
Ul to that Room, with command to examine carefully 
with his Eye, whether the Admirante was there; for 
there appear'd none but Women. The Admirante be- 
ing a young raſh Man, much in the King's favour, and 
a Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, thought he might 
undiſcern'd ſee the Triumph of that day: and there- 
fore cauſed himſelf to be dreſs d in the habir of a La- 
dy, which his age would well bear, and forced his Wife 
to go with him; who exceedingly reſiſted his Com- 
mands, well knowing to what reproach ſhe expoſed her 
own honour, though ſhe had no fear of his being diſ- 
cover d. The Alguazil brought the King word, that he 


L 


was very ſure that the Admirante was there, in the ha- 
bit of a Woman, and fat next his Wife among many 
other Ladies. Whereupon the King ſent the Officer 
to apprehend him in the habir he was in, and to carry 
him to the Officer's own Houſe. And aſſoon as the 
King return'd to the Palace; there was an Order that 
the Alguazil ſhould the next Morning carry the Admi- 
rante to Valladolid, four days Journey from Madrid to 
a Houſe of his own there; where he was confin'd not 
to go out of the limits of that City; and under this 
reſtraint remain'd for the ſpace of full three years? 
So penal a thing it is amongſt that People, for any 
Man, of how great Quality ſoever (there was not in 
Spain a Man of greater than the Admirante of Caſtile) to 
diſobey, or elude the judgment of the King. 

Ir may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, 
to make a digreſſion upon this Embaſly, and to enlarge 
upon many circumſtances which occurr'd in it, of the 
formality and conſtitution of that Court, of the nature 
and humour of that People, which may ſeem forreign 
to the affairs of England. But fince the King, after 
his leaving Paris, remain'd in Ferſey for many Months, 
waiting ſuch a revolution as might adminiſter an op- 
portunity and occaſion to quit that retirement, in all 
which time there was no Action, or Counſel to be men- 
tion'd, and this being the firſt, and the only Embaſſy, 
in which his Majeſty's Perſon was repreſented, until 
his bleſſed return into England (for though ſome other 
Perſons were afterwards ſent to other Princes, with 
Commiſſions to perform that function, if they found 
Encouragement fo to do, yet none aſſum'd that Cha- 
racter, nor were treated as ſuch in any Court in Chri- 
ſtendom, Spain only excepted) it may therefore be rea- 
ſonably thought not improper in this Hiſtory, to give 
ſuch a relation of this Negotiation, that it may appear 
what ſenſe ſo great a Court as that of Spain had of thoſe 
Revolutions in England, and of the deplorable Condi- 
tion to which this young innocent Prince was reduced, 
when it was fully preſſed to them in the moſt effica- 
tious terms poſſible; and every circumſtance of their 
Reception, and Treatment, may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe 
particulars; and therefore we ſhall proceed farther in 
the relation of them, 

BEFORE their Audience, Don Lewis de Haro ſent 
them word of the Impriſonment of the Prince of Cond?, 
the Prince of Conty, and the Duke of Longueville, and 
that Marſhal Turin had made his Eſcape into Flanders ; 
the news whereof gave the Spaniſh Court much trouble; 
for they had promiſed themſelves a better Harveſt from 
that Seed, which they had carefully and induſtriouſly 
Sown, and that thereby the Cardinal, whom they per- 
fe&ly hated, would have been totally ſuppreſſed, and 
all his 22 entirely taken from him; which, they 
concluded, would forthwith produce a Peace, and 
was not leſs defir'd in France than in Spain; or that 
thoſe Princes, and all their Dependents, would have 
appear d in Arms in that Kingdom; by which the Spa- 
niards ſhould be able to recover much of what they had 
loſt in Flanders; the hopes of either of which appear'd 
now blaſted by this unexpected revival of the Cardi- 
nal's Power. 

Uron the day aſſign'd for the Audience, it being 
reſolv d that when they had ended with the King, they 
ſhould likewiſe have one of the Queen, Don Lewis de 
Haro ſent Horſes to their Lodging, for the accommo- 
dation of the Embaſſadours and their Servants: it be- 
ing the faſhion of that Court, that the Embaſſadours 
ride to their firſt Audience. And ſo they rode, being 


attended by all their own Servants, and all the Engliſh 


Merchants who liv'd in the Town, together with man 

Iriſh Officers who were in the Service of his Catholic 
Majeſty, all on Horſeback ; ſo that their Cavalcade 
appear d very fair, all the Coaches of other Embaſſa- 
dours likewiſe following them. In this manner they 
came to the Court about ten of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing, being Conducted by an Officer, who had been ſent 

to their Lodging, and rode with them to the Court. 
TrxovGnH ſeveral Rooms, where there was only 
one Officer, who attended to open and ſhut the doors, 
they came to the Room next that where his Majeſty 
was; where, after a little ſtay, whilſt their Conductor 
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went in and out, they found the King ſtanding up- 
right, with his back againſt the Wall, and the Gran- 
dees at a diſtance, in the ſame poſture, againſt the Wall. 
When they had made their ſeveral reſpects, and came 
to the King, he lightly mov'd his Har, and bid them 
cover: The Lord Cottington ſpoke only general things, 
« Of the confidence the King had in his Majeſty's kind- 
ec neſs, and that He belicv'd his condition ſuch, as that 
ce all the Kings of the World were concern'd to vindi- 
cate the wrong He ſuſtain'd : That this was the firſt 
* Embaſly he had ſent, relying more upon the Honour 
* of his Majeſty's Nature and Generoſity, than upon 

<= by with diſcourſes of the {ame nature: 
Then they preſented their Credentials. 

Tus King expreſſed a very tender ſenſe of our 
King's condition, and acknowledged, © That it con- 
«cern'd all King's to joyn together for the puniſhment 
te of ſuch an Impious Rebellion and Parricide; and if 
te his own Affairs would permit it, he would be the firſt 
that would undertake it; but that they could not 
ce bur know how full his Hands were; and whilſt he 
*had ſo powerful an Adverſary to contend with, he 
«could hardly defend himſelf; but that when there 
te ſhould be a Peace with France (which de defired) © the 
*King, his Sobrino (for ſo he {till call'd the King, his 
Nephew) *ſhould find all he could expect from him; 
e jn the mean time he would be ready to do all that 
*was in his power towards his aſſiſtance and relief. 
After the formal part was over, the King asked many 
Queſtions, moſt with reference to his Siſter, the Queen 
of France; and diſcourled very intelligently of every 
thing; ſo that his defects proceeded only from the la- 
zineſs of his mind, not from any want of underſtand- 
ing; and he ſeem d then, when he was about eight and 
forty years of Age, to have great vigour of Body, 
having a clear ruddy Complection; yet he had been 
accuſtom'd to Fevers from his Debauches with Wo- 
men, by which he was much waſted. 

From theKing they were Conducted to the Queen; 
who uſed very few words, and ſpoke ſo low that ſhe 
could ſcarce be heard; ſhe ſtood, in the ſame manner 
the King did, againſt a Wall, and her Ladies on both 
ſides as the Grandees did; the Infanta at a little di- 
ſtance from her, to whom likewiſe they made a Com- 
pliment from their Maſter, The Queen was then about 
eighteen years of Age, not Tall, round Faced, and in- 
clined to be fat. The Infanta was much Lower, as ſhe 
ought to be by her Age, but of a very lovely Comple- 
Qion, without any help of Art, which every one elſe 
in the Room, even the Queen her ſelf, was beholding 
to: and ſhe was then the fulleſt of Spirit and Wit of 
any Lady in Spain, which ſhe had not improv d after- 
wards, when ſhe had more years upon her. Their Au- 
dience ended, they return'd; and at laſt they had a 
Houſe provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, be- 
longing to the 2 of Villa Magna, to whom the 
King paid four hundred pounds Sterling by the year. 

Tus Council of State at this time conſiſted of Don 
Lewis de Haro, the Duke de Medina de los Torres, Duke 
de Mounterey, Marquis of Caſtille Roderigo, Marquis de 
Vall-Periſo, the Conde of Caſtrilio, and Don Franciſco de 
Melo; there were no more reſiding in that Court then; 
the Duke de Medina Celi reſiding conſtantly at his Go- 
vernment of St Lucar, the Marquis of Leganez being 
General againſt Portugal, and fo remaining at Badajoz, 
and coming ſeldom to Madrid, and the Duke of Arcos 
{tood confin'd to his Houſe, ſince the defection of Na- 
ples when it was under his Government; and the Conde 
de Pignoranda was not yet come out of Flanders. 

Do Lewis was as abſolute a Favourite in the Eyes 
of his Maſter, had as entire a diſpoſal of all his Aﬀe- 
ctions and Faculties, as any Favourite of that Age: Nor 
was any thing tranſacted at home, or abroad, but by 
his direction and determination: And yet of all the 
Favourites of that, or any other time, no Man ever 
did ſo little alone, or ſeem id leſs to enjoy the delight 
and empire of a Favourite. In the moſt ordinary oc- 
currences, which, for the difficulty, requir'd little Deli- 
beration, and in the nature of them required Expe- 
dition, he would give no Order without formal Con- 


ſultation with the reſt of the Council; which hinder d 


diſpatch, and made his Parts the more ſuſpected. He 
was Son of the Marquis of Carpio, who had Married 
the Siſter of Olivarez, and had been put about the Per. 
{on of the King, being about the ſame Age with his 
Majeſty, and had fo grown up in his Affection, and was 
not thought to have been diſpleaſed at the diſgrace of 
his Uncle, but rather to have contributed to it, though 
he did not ſucceed in the place of Fayourite in man 
years, nor ſeem d to be concern d in any buſineſs ill 
after the death of the then Queen, and was rather 
drawn into it by the violence of the King's Affection 
who had a great kindneſs for his Perſon, than by the 
Ambition of his own Nature, or any delight in buſi- 
neſs. His Education had not fitted him for it, and his 
natural Parts were not ſharp, yet his Induſtry was great, 
and the more commendable, becauſe his Nature had 
{ome repugnancy to it, and his Experience had ſo fitted 
him for it, that he never ſpoke impertinently, but diſ- 
courſed reaſonably and weightily upon all Subjects. 
He was of a Melancholick Complection; which it ma 
be, was the reaſon that he did not truſt himſelf to him- 
ſelf, which was his defect. He ſeem d to be a very 
honeſt, and well natur'd Man, and did very rarely ma- 
nifeſt his power in Acts of oppreſſion, or hard-hearted- 
neſs; which made him grateful to moſt particular Men, 
when he was hated enough by the generality, His Port 
and Grandeur was very much inferior to that of either 
of the French Cardinals, the laſt of which was Favourite 
during his Adminiſtration, Nor did he affect Wealth 
as They did, not leaving a Fortune behind him much 
improv'd by his own induſtry : yet it cannot be denied, 
that the Aﬀairs of Spain declined more, in the time 
they were under his Government, than at any time be- 
fore; and that Jeſs was done with the conſumption of 
ſo much Money, than might have been expected. But 
it muſt be likewiſe conſider d, that he enter'd upon that 
Adminiſtration in a very unhappy conjuncture, after 
the loſs of Portugal, and that defection in Catalonia, 
which made ſuch a rent in that Crown, as would have 
required more than an ordinary States- man to have re- 
pair d, and make it flouriſh as before. 


T nx Embaſſadours had not been long at Madrid, u 


when the Conde of Pignoranda return'd thither from his 
Negotiation 'in the Treaty of Munſter. He had been 
declar'd to be of the Council of State, after he had 
made that Peace with Holland, and was admitted to it 
aſſoon as he return'd. He was Conde in the right of his 
Wife only; and before, being of a good Family, Don 
Diego de Brachamonte, and bred in the ſtudy of the Law, 
was looked upon as a good Man of buſineſs, and ſo im- 
ploy'd in matters of greateſt Truſt, He was indeed 
a Man of great Parts, and underſtood the Affairs of the 
World better than moſt in that Court. He was Proud 
to the height of his Nation, and retain'd too much 
of the Pedantry which he had brought with him from 
Salamanca. Aſſoon as he return'd, according to the me- 
thod of that Court upon great and ſucceſsful Employ- 
ments, the Preſidentſhip De los Ordines, an Office of 
great Reputation, becoming void, it was the very next 
day er eee upon him. The Embaſſadours found no 
benefit by his Arrival, coming from Bruſſels, which was 
throughly infected by Don Alonzo, The truth is, Don 
Alonzo, who had no Affection for the King, upon the 
memory of {ome diſobligations when he firſt came over 
into England, and liked well his Imployment, and re- 
ſidence there, uſed all the endeavours imaginable ta 
have the King's Condition thaught to be irrecoverable 
and deſperate, and that therefore all Civilities extend- 
ed towards him were caſt away, and would yield no 
fruit, and that the Common-wealth was ſo eſtabliſhed, 
thar it could never be ſhaken. So that Spain thought 
only how to make a firm Friendſhip there, and to for- 
get that there ever had been a King of England, in the 
confidence that there would be no more. And there- 


fore when the Embaſſadours, after all Ceremonies were 7 * 
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might likewiſe confer upon {ſuch relief in Arms, and 
« Money, as his Catholick Majeſty would think proper 
to ſend to their Maſter into Ireland (whither one of 
the Embaſſadours deſired to haſten his Journey aſſoon 
as might be; and in that Memorial, which they then 
deliver'd to his Catholick Majeſty, they had deſir d like- 
wiſe © That he would write to Owen O Neile to diſpoſe 
«him ro ſubmit to the King) they receiv'd ſhortly af- 
ter an Anſwer, ſent to them by Don Franciſco de Melo, 
who told them, That the King had ſent him to them, 
«ro confer with them upon the ſubſtance of their laſt 
« Memorial. He ſaid, The King did not think it ne- 
e ceſſary to appoint any Committee to renew the laſt 
« Treaty of Peace; which was ſtill in force, and might 
« well be obſerv'd between the two Nations; and that 
« the renewing might be deferr'd till the times ſhould 
«mend ; implying very little leſs than that when the 
King ſhould be in England, it would be a fit time to 
renew the Alliance, He ſaid, © He was ready to re- 
« ceive any hes r from them, wherein they might 
more particularly fer down their deſires, if they were 
« ready to depart; and for writing to Owen O Neile 


{whom he called Don Eugenio)“ He had ſo misbehaved 


« himſelf towards his Catholick Majeſty, by leaving his 
«Service in Flanders, and tranſporting himſelf into fre- 
« [41d without his Licenſe, that his Majeſty could not 
Cn Honour write to him; but that he would take ſuch 
«care, that he ſhould know it would be agreeable to 
«his Majeſty's good liking, that he betook himſelf to 
cc the Service of the King of Great Hritain without re- 
ſerve ; which he did believe would diſpoſe him to it: 
which Method the Embaſladours conceiv'd was pro- 
poſed, becauſe they ſhould believe that the Spaniard 
had no hand in ſending him into that Kingdom, or in 
fomenting the Rebellion there ; whereas at the ſame 
time Don Diego de la Torre was with the Iriſh as Reſi- 
dent or Envoy from Spain. 

Tr1rs Anſwer was evidence enough to them, how 
little they were to expect from any avow'd Friendſhip 
of that Crown, though they {till thought they might 
be able to obtain ſome little favour in private, as Arms 
and Ammunition, and a {mall ſupply of Money for the 
King's Subſiſtence, that could hardly be taken notice 
of. And therefore the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was deſign'd by the King to attend him in Ireland, 
expected only to hear that he was arriv'd there; till 
when, he could not preſent his Memorial fo parti- 
cularly as was demanded, nor prepare himſelf fo his 
Voyage thither : and fo they reſted for ſome time with- 
out giving the Court any farther trouble by Audiences. 

Now whilſt they were in this impatient Expecta- 
tion to hear from the King their Maſter, who yet re- 
main'd at Ferſey, by which they might take their own 
reſolutions, Prince Rupert came upon the coaſt of Spain 
with the Fleet under his Command ; which he had 
brought from Ireland; and had ſent a Letter on Shore 
to be ſent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; which 
the Officer upon the place, ſent preſently to Don Lewis 
de Haro; who, in the ſame moment ſent it to him with 
a very civil ſalutation. The Prince writ him word, 
That he had brought away all the Fleet from Ireland, 
«and that he had receiv'd an Aſſurance from Portugal, 


lache. © that he ſhould be very welcome thither ; upon which 


© he was reſolv'd, after he had attended ſome days to 
e meet with any Engliſh Ships that might be prize, to 
go for Lisbon; and deſir d him to procure Orders 
te from the Court, that he might find a good reception 
ein all the Ports of Spain, if his occaſions brought him 
*thither. The Embaſſadours ſent immediately for an 
Audience to Don Lewis ; who receiv'd them with open 
Arms, and another kind of Countenance than he had 
ever done before. A Fleet of the King of England, un- 
der the Command of a Prince of the Blood, upon the 
Coaſt of Spain, at a Seaſon of the year when they ex- 
pected the return of their Galeons from the Indies, 
made a great conſternation amongſt the People, and 
the Court receiv d the news of it with diſorder enough. 
All that the Embaſſadours asked, was granted without 
heſitation; and Letters were diſpatched away that very 
Night (Copies whereof were ſent to the Embaſſadours) 


by ſeveral Expreſſes, to all the Governours of the Ports, 


—_ 


and other Officers, for the good reception of Prince 
Rupert, or any Ships under his Command, if they came 
into any of the Ports; and for the furniſhing them with 
any Proviſions they ſhould ſtand in need of, with as 
many friendly Clauſes as could have been inſerted if 
the King had been in poſſeſſion of his whole Empire: 
ſo great an influence a lirtle appearance of Power had 
upon their Spirits; and the Embaſſadours found they 
liv'd in another kind of Air than they had done, and 
receiv d every day Viſits and Careſſes from the Court, 
and from thoſe in Authority. 

Bur the Government of theſe benign Stars was very 
ſhort: Within few days after, they receiv'd News, 
*'Thar the Prince with the groſs of his Fleet, was gone 
te into the River of Lisbon, and that a Squadron of four 
*or five Ships, under the Command of Captain Allen, 
being ſever'd from the Prince by a Storm, was driven 


* upon the Rocks at Cartagena; where the People of 


the Country had treated them very rudely, and ſeiſed 
* both upon the Ships, and Perſons of the Men, and 


**the Storm continuing had wrecked two or three of 


*their Veſſels in the Road, though the Guns and all 
things in the Ships were ſaved. When the Embaſla- 
dours demanded Juſtice, & And that reſtitution might 
* be made of all thoſe Goods, and Ordnance, and rig- 
ging of the Ships, which not only the People, but the 
Governours, and Officers themſelves had ſeiſed upon, 
they were rcceiv'd with much more cloudy looks than 
before ; nor was there the ſame Expedition in granting 
what they could not deny. Orders were at laſt given 


for the ſetting all the Men at liberty, and redelivery of 


the Goods, that thereby they might be enabled to mend 
their Veſſels and Tranſport their Men. 

Bur as theſe Orders were but faintly given, fo they 
were more [lowly executed; and a ſtronger Fleet {ſet 
out by the Parliament of England than appear'd upon 
the Coaſt, which came into the Road of St Andero's ; 
from whence the Commander in chief writ a very in- 
ſolent Letter in Engliſh to the King of Spain ; wherein 
he requir'd, © That none of thoſe Ships under the Com- 
* mand of Prince Rupert, which had revolted from the 
e Parliament, and were in Rebellion againſt it, might 


* be receiv'd into any of the Ports of Spain, and that 
* thoſe Ships which were in the Ports of Cartagena, 


* might be deliver'd to him, and the Ordnance and 
* Tackling of the other which were wrecked, might be 
ce carefully kept, and be deliver'd to ſuch Perſon as 
ce ſhould be authoriz'd to receive the ſame by the Com- 
© mon-wealth of England; to whom they belong d: and 
concluded, © That as the Common-wealth of England 
© was willing to live in Amity, and good Intelligence 
with his Catholick Majeſty, ſo they knew very well 
* how to do themſelves right for any injury, or diſ- 
© courteſy, which they ſhould ſuſtain. 

Tus imperious ſtyle made ſuch an Impreſſion upon 
the Court, that all the importunity the Embaſſadours 
could uſe, could get nothing done at Cartagena in pur- 
ſuance of the Orders they had ſent from the Court; 
but the poor Men were, after long attendance, forced 
to Tranſport themſelves as they were able; and two or 
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three hundred of them march'd over Land, and were 


compell'd to Liſt themſelves in the Spaniſh Service at 
Land; where they, for the moſt part periſh'd ; care 
being in the mean time taken, that the Parliament 
Fleet ſhould be recciv'd in all places, with all poſſible 
demonſtration of reſpect and kindneſs; and the King 
ſent a Ring of the value of fifteen hundred pounds to 
the Commander. In this Triumph he Sail'd from thence 
into Portugal, and dropped his Anchors in the River 
of Lisbon, at a very ſmall diſtance from the Fleet of 
Prince Rupert; and ſuffer d not any Ship to enter into 
that River; but denounced War againſt that Kingdom, 
if that Fleet were not preſently deliver'd up into his 
hands. 

Tu E Portugueze had receiv'd Prince Rupert very ci- 
villy, bought all the Prizes he had brought thither, 
gave him the free uſe of all their Ports, and furniſh'd 
him with all things he ſtood in need of. The Queen, 
and the Prince of Portugal then living, who was a young 
Man of great hope and courage, made great profeſſions 
of Friendſhip to our King, and of a deſirę to aſſiſt him 
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by all the ways and means which could be propoſed to 
them. But when their River was block'd up, their 
Ships taken, and the whole Kingdom upon the matter 
beſieged by the Parliament Fleet, of which they knew 
the Spaniard would quickly make uſe, the Council was 
aſtoniſh'd, and knew not what to do: their free Trade 
with England was not only their yon but their repu- 
tation ; and if they ſhould be depriv'd of that, they 
ſhould not be able to preſerve it any where elſe; which 
would put the whole Kingdom into a flame ; and 
therefore they beſought their King, that Prince 
te Rupert might be deſir d to leave the River, and to 
carry his Fleet from thence; which was not poſſible 
for him to do without fighting with the Enemy, to 
whom he was much inferior in ſtrength of Shipping , 
and number of Men, by the loſs he had ſuſtain d at 
Cartagena. 3 
Tu E Prince of Portugal had ſo great indignation at 
this overture made by the Council, that he declar d 
« He would have all the Ships in the Port made ready, 
te and would himſelf go on Board, and joyn with Prince 
e Rupert, and fight the Engliſh, and drive them from 
thence: and he manifeſted a great deſire to do fo ; but 
the Council prevail'd with the Queen not to conſent to 
that. So in the end, after ſome Months ſtay there, and 
the Fleet being fully ſupplied with whatever it ſtood 
in need of, Prince Rupert found it neceſſary, upon the 
Prince Ru- aſſurance the Portugue⁊e gave him that the other Fleet 
3 7 9 ſhould not follow him till after two Tides, to ſet Sail 
River of and leave that Kingdom; which he did with ſo full a 
Litonwith Gale, that the Parliament's Commander, after ſo long 
a ſtay, found it to no purpoſe to follow him; but took 
full vengeance upon Portugal for reſcuing his roy from 
him; until they were covipell'd, after great ſufferings, 
to purchaſe their Peace from Comwell upon very hard 
conditions. 
Ir ſeem'd no good fign to the Embaſſadours that 
Ihe offsirs Prince Rupert had left Ireland; where there were ſo 
ef wreland many good Ports and where the Fleet had been ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the carrying on his Majeſty's Service. Bur, 
in a ſhort time . they received advertiſement, 
«That the King had laid aſide his purpoſe of going 
«*thither, and had taken new reſolutions, Before the 
Marquis of Ormond could draw his Army together , 
Cromwell had beficg'd Tredagh : and though the Garrt- 
ſon was ſo ſtrong in point of number, and that number 
of ſo choice Men, that they could wiſh for nothing 
more than that the Enemy would attempt to take them 
by ſtorm, the very next day after he came before the 
Town, he gave a general Aſſault and was beaten off 
with conſiderable loſs. But, after a day more, he Aſ- 
faulred it again in two places, with ſo much courage, 
that he enter'd in both; and though the Governour 
and ſome of the chief Officers retir'd in diſorder into 
a Fort, where they hoped to have made conditions, a 
panick fear ſo poſſeſs'd the Soldiers, that they threw 
down their Arms upon a general offer of Quarter ; ſo 
that the Enemy enter'd the Works without reſiſtance, 
and put every Man, Governour, Officer, and Soldier, 
to the Sword; and the whole Army being enter'd the 
Town, they executed all manner of cruelty, and put 
every Man that related to the Garriſon, and all the Ci- 
tizens who were Iriſh, Man, Woman, and Child, to 
the Sword; and there being three or four Officers of 
Name, and of good Families, who had found ſome 
way, by the humanity of ſome Soldiers of the Enemy, 
to conceal themſelves for four or five days, being after- 
wards diſcover'd they were butcher'd in cold blood. 
Ta1s inſupportable loſs took away all hopes from 
the Marquis of Ormond of drawing an Army ſtrong 
enough, and reſolute enough, together, to meet Crom- 
well in the field, during the Summer, which was draw- 
ing to an end; and obliged him to retire into thoſe 
Quarters, where, in reſpect of the ſtrong Paſſes, he 
might be ſecure, and from whence might attempt upon 
the Enemy. Cromwell in the mean time took no reſt, 
but having made himſelf terrible by that exceſs of ri- 
Cromwell gour and cruelty, march'd into Munſter againſt the Lord 
Kunde, Inchiquin, and that Body of Engliſh which was under 
his Command. Here he defied Fortune again; and 
march'd fo far out of the places devoted to him, and 


from whence he had any reaſonable hope to rece: 
* 2 that he muſt neceſſarily have Took vd 
and could not have retir'd, all the Bridges over which 
he had paſs d being broken down, if the City of Cork 
which he could not have forced, had not been b 
Garriſon baſely deliver'd up to him; thoſe Officers te: 
who had been molt obliged to the Lord Inchiquin, and | 
in whom he had moſt confidence, unworthily betra 4 
ing him, and every day forſaking him: ſo that by che 
Example of Cork, and by the terrour of Tredagh, the 
whole Province of Munſter, in a very ſhort time fell in- 
to Cromwell's hands, except ſome few Towns and Sea 
Ports, which, being Garriſon'd by the Iriſh, would 
neither Officers nor Soldiers, receive or obey any 1 Sy 
ders which were ſent from the Lord of Ormond. The 
King receiving information of this at Ferſey, gave over 1 N. 
the thought very reaſonably of adyenturing himſelf vive 
into Ireland, and diſmiſs d the two Ships, which by the 7 
direction of the Prince of Orange, had attended ſo lons rela 
at S*Malo's, to have wafted him thither. 5 
TrovGn Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lauther- 
dale, and the other Scotiſh Lords, who remain'd in 
Holland when the King came into France, durſt not re- 
turn into their own Country, yet they held Intelli- 
gence with their Party there. And though the Mar- 
quis of Argyle had the ſole Power, yet he could not ex- 
tinguiſh the impatient deſire of that whole Nation, ro 
have their King come to them. And every day pro- 
duced inſtances enough, which inform'd him, how the 
affections of the People were generally diſpoſed, and 
upon how ſlippery ground himlelf ſtood, if he were not 
lupported by the King; and that the Government, he 
was then poſſeſs d of, could not be laſting, except he 
had another Force to defend him, than that of his 
own Nation. And he durſt not receive any from Crom- 
well, who would willingly have aſſiſted him, for fear 
of being entirely deſerted by all his Friends, who had 
been ſtill firm to him. Hereupon he thought of draw- | 
ing the King into Scotland, and keeping the Hamilto- arg: ad 


to ſubmit to the Covenant, and all thoſe other obli- Se: 
gations which were at that time eſtabliſh'd; and if his | 
Majeſty would put himſelf into his hands upon thoſe 
conditions, he ſhould be ſure to keep the power in 
himſelf under the King's name, and might reaſonably 
hope that Cromwell, who made no pretence to Scot- 
land, might be well enough pleaſed that his Majeſty 
might remain there under his Government, and Aſſu- 
rance, that he ſhould not give England or Ireland any 
diſturbance. 

Uros this preſumption, he wiſh'd the Council of 29 
Scotland, and that Committee of the Parliament in fore be 
whom the Authority was veſted, to ſend again to the » 
King (who, they thought, by this time, might be wea- _ 
ry of Ferſey) to invite him to come to them upon the dn 
old conditions; and by gratifying them in this parti- 
cular, which all the People did ſo paſſionately deſire, 
he renew'd all the folemn obligations they had been 
before bound in, never to admit the King to come 
amongſt them, but upon his firſt ſubmitring to, and 
performing all thoſe conditions. All things being thus 
ſettled, and agreed, they ſent a Gentleman with Let- 
ters into Ferſey, to invite his Majelty again to come in- 
to his Kingdom of Scotland, not without a rude inſi- 
nuation that it was the laſt invitation he ſhould receive. 

The 2 Lords, who are mention'd before to be 
then in Holland, were glad of this advance; and be- 
liev'd that if the king were there, they ſhould eaſily 
find the way home again. And therefore they pre- 
vail'd with the Prince of Orange, to write very earneſt- 
ly to the King, and to recommend it to the Queen; 
and themſelves made great inſtance to the Queen, with 
whom they had much credit, That the King woul 

e not loſe this opportunity to improve his condition. 
No body preſum d to adviſe him to ſubmit to All that 
was propos d; and yet it was evident, that if he did 
not ſubmit to All, he could have the benefit of none; 
but That he ſhould make ſuch an Anſwer as might 


© engage the Scots in a Treaty, for the King's better 


e information, and ſatisfaction in ſome e 
whic 


y the Hit ſucce! 4 


nian Faction from entring with him, by the Sentence 1 " 4 
that was already againit them, and to oblige the King xy e 
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«which being done, he ſhould imply a purpoſe to 
« Tranſport his Perſon thither. 
Tux Spring was now coming on, and though Ferſey 
was a convenient place to retire to, in order to conſider 


4 ſide in, nor would be longer ſafe, than whilſt the Par- 
liament had ſo much elſe to do, that it could not ſpare 
wherewithal to reduce it. The deſign for Ireland was 
at an end, and the deſpairof being welcome in any 
other place, compell d the King to think better of Scot- 
land: and fo, according to the advice he had receiv'd, 
he return'd an Anſwer to the Meſſage from Scotland, 
vis © That there were many | ophingre contain'd in the 
6", Propoſitions which he did not underſtand, and which 
wi jt was neceſſary for him to be adviſed in; and in or- 
ws „der thereunto, and that he might be well inform'd 
a *and inſtructed in what ſo nearly concern'd him, he 
ee reſolvd, by ſuch a time, which was ſet down, to find 
« himſelf in Holland; where he defir'd to meet ſuch 


ce Perſons as his Kingdom of Scotland would ſend to 


* apon all things that might give his Subjects of that 
«Kingdom ſatisfaction; which his Majeſty did very 
ce much deſire to do. 

Tus Queen had ſo good an opinion of many of the 
Scotiſh Lords, and ſo ill a one of many of the Engliſh 
who were about the King (in truth, ſhe had ſo entire 
a deſpair of all other ways) that ſhe was very defirous 
that the overtures from Scotland ſhould be hearken'd to, 
and embraced: beſides that ſhe found her Authority 
was not fo great with the King, as ſhe expected, ſhe 
{aw no poſſibility of their being long together: She 
knew well that the Court of France, that grew every day 
into a cloſer correſpondence with Cromwell, would not 
endure that the King ſhould make his Reſidence in 
any part of that Kingdom, and fo ſhorten d the Aſ- 
ſignations which they had made for her own ſupport, 
that ſhe was at no 4 and begun to think of dilloleing 
her own Family, and of her own retiring into a Mo- 
naſtery; which from that time ſhe practiſed by de- 
grees: and, no doubt, that conſideration which made 


his Father, and terrified him moſt from complying 
with the Scots demands, which was the alteration it 
would make in Religion, and the Government of the 
Church, ſeem'd not to Her of moment enough to re- 
ject the other conveniencies ; nor did ſhe perfer the 
order, and decency of the Church of England, before 
the ſordidneſs of the Kirk of Scotland, but thought ir 
the beſt expedient to advance her own Religion, that 
the latter ſhould triumph over the former. She there- 
e fore writ earneſtly to the King her Son, That he 
ae the oc . . . . 
une. © would entertain this motion from Scotland, as his 
only refuge; and that he would invite Commiſſioners 
® :m, to meet him in Holland, in ſuch a place as the Prince 
*of Orange ſhould adviſe; and deſir'd that, In his 

1 paſſage thither, he would appoint ſome place where 
cher Majeſty would meet him; that they might ſpend 
* ſome days together in conſultation upon what might 
*concern them joyntly. In all which his Majeſty com- 
lying, the City of Beauvais in Picard) was appointed 
bee for the interview ; where both their Majeſties met, 
wn, and converſed together three or four days; and then 
WW... the Queen return'd to Paris, and the King paſſed 
through Flanders to Breda; which the Prince of Orange 
thought to be the fitteſt place for the Treaty, the 

States having no mind that the King ſhould come any 

„u more to the Hague. 

ans. THE Scotiſh Commiſſioners came to Breda with the 
Lime te Very fame Propoſitions which had been formerly ſent, 
«wn, and without the leaſt mitigation, and as poſitive an ex- 
g. ception to Perſons: fo that if the King ſhould incline 
to go thither, he muſt go without any one Chaplain 
of his own: there were Miniſters ſent from Scotland to 
attend, and to inſtruct him. His Majeſty muſt not 
carry with him any one Counſellor, nor any Perſon 
who had ever ſerv'd his Father in the War againſt the 
Parliament, without taking the Covenant. And, that 
no body might have cauſe to complain, if they did go 
thither, that they were worſe treated than * had 


reaſon to expect, the King himſelf, and all who ſhould | 


what was next to be done, yet it was not a place to re- 


« him, and to confer, and treat, and agree with thoſe ' 


moſt impreſſion upon the King, as it had done upon 


attend upon him, were firſt to ſign the Covenant before 

they ſhould be admitted to enter into the Kingdom. 

Very fair warning indeed: nor could any Man jultly 

2 againſt any thing that was afterwards done to 
im. | 

HERE was no great Argument for conſultation: no 
Man had ſo ill an underſtanding, as not to diſcern the 
violence that was offer d to Honour, Juſtice, and Con- 
ſcience; yet whoever objected againſt what was pro- 
poſed, upon any of choſk conſiderations, was look'd 
upon as a Party, becauſe he himſelf could not be ſuf- 
fer'd to atttend the King. It was thought to be of 
great Weight, that they who diſſwaded the King from 
going into Scotland, upon thoſe rude and barbarous 
terms, could not propoſe any thing elſe for him to do, 
nor any place wliere he might ſecurely repoſe himſelf 
with any hope of ſubſiſtence: à very ſad State for a 
Prince to be reduced to, and which made it manifeſt 
enough, that the Kings of the Earth are not ſuch a 
Body as is ſenſible of the Indignity, and Outrage, that 
is offer d to any Member of ir. The Scoriſh Hamiltonian 
Lords were thought to be the moſt competent Coun- 
ſellors, ſince They, by going, were to be expoſed to 
great rigour, and to undergo the ſevereſt part of all 
Cenſures. They could not ſit in the Parliament, nor 
in the Council, and knew well that they ſnould not be 
ſuffer'd to be about the Perſon of the King: yet all 
theſe reſolv d to wait upon him, and perſwaded him 
to believe, © That his Majeſty's preſence would diſſi- 
*pate thoſe Clouds; and thar a little time would pro- 
* duce many alterations, which could not be preſently 
* effected. For his Majeſty's ſigning the Covenant, 
*He ſhould tell the Commiiſioners, that he would de- 
ce fer it till he came thither, that he might think better 
*of it; and that if then the Kirk ſhould preſs it upon 
*him, he would give them ſatisfaction. And they 
*wcre confident, that after he ſhould be there, he 
*ſhould be no more importuned in it, but that even 
*the Church-men themſelves would contend to make 
* themſelves gracious to him. 

Trrs kind of Argumentation wrought much with 
the Prince of Orange, but more with the Duke of 
Buckingham, who had waited upon the King from the 
time of his Adventure with the Earl of Holland (againſt 
whoſe Perſon there was no exception) and with Wilmor, 
and Wentworth, (who reſolv'd to go with his Majeſty, 
and would ſubmir to any conditions, which would be 
required of them) and with others about the King, 
who could not digeſt the Covenant; yet the hope that 
it would not be required from them, and the many pro- 
miſes thoſe Scotiſh Lords made to them, who were like 
to grow into Authority again when they ſhould be once 
in their native Air and upon their own Soil, prevailed 
with them to uſe all their Credit with the King to Em- 
bark himſelf, and try how propitious Fortune would 
be to him in Scotland. In the end, a faint hope in that, 
and a ſtrong deſpair of any other expedient, prevaile 
ſo far with his Majeſty, that he refolv'd, upon what 
terms ſoever, to Embark himſelf, in Holland, upon a 
Fleet which the Prince of Orange provided for him; 
and fo with all the Scoriſh, and very few Engliſh Ser- 
vants, to ſet Sail for Scotland. 

Tuxas were two very ſtrong Arguments, which men 
made deep imprefſhion on thoſe Lords who very vehe- Lords 4 
mently algwaded, and ever NN againſt his Ma- 238 
jelty's going for Scotland, and which, as it often falls jag i, $cor- 
out in matters of the higheſt importance, they could lind. 
not make uſe of to convert others, eſpecially in the 
place and company in which they were to urge them. 

The firſt, That the Expedition of Duke Hamilton the 
cc year before, with an Army as numerous, and much 
" 1 furniſh'd, and provided, than Scotland could in 
te many years be again enabled to ſend out, made it ma- 
* nifeſt enough, how little that Nation, how united ſo- 
ever, could prevail againſt the force of England: The 
other, That the whole and abſolute power of Scot- 
«land, being, at that time, confeſfedly veſted in the 
* Marquis of Argyle, it might reaſonably be fear d, and 
expected, that the King ſhould no ſooner arrive there, 
*and the leaſt appearance be diſcover'd of ſuch reſolu- 
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cc upon which the Hamiltonian Faction wholly and ſole- 
ey depended, but Argyle would immediately deliver 
*up the Perſon of the King into the hands of Crom- 
* well; and with the Aſſiſtance He would willingly give, 
t make that Kingdom Tributary or Subſervient to him, 
ce whilſt the King remain'd his Priſoner, and Argyle con- 
te tinued his Vice-gerent in Scotland. No doubt theſe 
objections had too much weight in them not to be 
thought worthy of Apprehenſion, by many Men, who 
were not blinded with paſſion, or amazed with deſpair: 
and though they were not able to give any other Coun- 
cil, what Courſe the King might ſteer with reaſonable 
hope and ſecurity, they might yet warrantably diſſwade 
his expoſing himſelf to ſo many viſible dangers as that 
Voyage was ſubject to both at Sea and Land; and might 
prudently believe, that the enjoying the empty Title 
of King, in what obſcurity ſoever, in any part of the 


world, was to be preferr'd before the empty name of 


King in any of his own Dominions; which was the 
beſt that could reaſonably be expected from the condi- 
tions which were impoſed upon bim - to which he was 
compell'd to ſubmit. 

Dungl this time, when the Embaſſadours who 
were in Spain, expected every day to hear of his Ma- 
jeſty's being arriv d in Ireland, and had thereupon im- 
portuned that Court for a diſpatch, the King gave them 
notice of this his reſolution, and directed them © To 
ce remain where they were, till he could better judge 
*of his own Fortune. They were extremely troubled, 
both of them having always had a ſtrong averſion that 
the King ſhould ever venture himſelf in the hands of 
that Party of the Scotiſh Nation, which had treated his 
Father ſo perfidiouſly. And they were now neceſſitated 
to ſtay there, where they had receiv'd ſo little Encou- 
ragement, and had no reaſon to expect more. They 
therefore reſoly'd to ſet the beſt face they could upon 
it, and deſired an Audience from the King: in which 
they told his Catholick Majeſty, © That they had re- 
cc ceivd Letters from the King their Maſter ; who com- 
ce manded them to inform his Majeſty, who, he knew 
«well, would be glad to hear of any good fortune that 
te befel him, that it had now pleaſed God to work ſo far 
upon the hearts and affections of his Subjects of Scot- 
te [and, that they had given over all thoſe Factions and 
te Animoſities, which had heretofore divided them, and 
te made them rather Inſtruments of miſchiefs, than be- 
ce nefit to his bleſſed Father, and to himſelf: that they 
cc were now ſenſible of all thoſe Miſcarriages, and had 
te ſent unanimouſly to intreat his Majeſty to come into 
*that Kingdom, and to take them all into his Prote- 
« ion; with which his Majeſty was ſo well ſatisfied, 
te that he had laid aſide the thought of tranſporting 
ce himſelf into Ireland; which he had intended to do; 
and was gone into Scotland; where the Kingdom was 
cc entirely at his devotion, and from whence he could 
ce viſit England or Ireland, as he found it moſt conve- 
te njent: and that he had reaſon to believe, that his 
re friends in either of the Kingdoms, would quickly ap- 
te pear in Arms, when they were ſure to be ſo power- 
* fully aſſiſted, and 8 And they ſaid, They 
would, from time to time, inform his Majeſty of the 
* good ſucceſs that ſhould fall out. The King pro- 
felled © To be very glad of this good News; and that 
they ſhould aflure the King their Maſter, that he 
ce would be always ready to make all the demonſtration 
of a Brotherly Affection that the ill condition of his 
* own Affairs would permit, and that, if it pleaſed God 
*to give a Peace to the two Crowns, the world ſhould 
*ſce how forward he would be to revenge the wrong, 


*and indignity the King of great Britain had under- | 


gone. 

Tuo vou the Embaſſadours themſelves were af- 
flicted with the News of his Majeſty's being gone for 
Scotland, upon the roo much knowledge they had of 
the treachery of that Faction there, yet they found his 
Majeſty was much the more eſteem'd in this Court by 


it. He was before looked upon as being diſpoſſeſſed, 


and diſinherited of all his Dominions, as if he had no 
more Subjects than thoſe few who were baniſh'd with 
him, and that there was an entire defection in all the 
reſt, But now that he was poſſeſſed of one whole King- 


- 


| 
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in Germany, and promiſed very much, to draw ſuch 
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dom, in which no Man appear'd in Arms againſt him 
a Kingdom which had been famous for many warlike 
Actions, and which always bred a very warlike People 
which had borne good parts in all the Wars of Europe 
in this Age, and had been celebrated in them, was a 
happy advance, and adminiſter'd reaſonable hope that 
he might be eſtabliſh'd in the other two Kingdoms, in 
one of which he was thought to have a good, and was 
known to have a numerous Army on Foot at that very 
time: ſo that the Embaſſadours were much better 
look d upon than they had been; and when they made 
any complaints of injuries done to any of the Engliſh 
Merchants who liv'd in the Ports of Spain, as they had 
ſometimes occaſion to do, upon Taxes and Impoſition; 
laid upon them, contrary to the Treaties which had 
been made, and which they ſaid were ſtill in force, they 
were heard with reſpect; the Merchants were reliev d; 
and many favours were done to particular Perſons up- 
on their deſires and interpoſition: ſo that they were not 
ſo much out of Countenance as they had been, and all 
Men ſpoke with more freedom and deteſtation againſt 
the Rebellion in England, and the barbarity thereof, 
than they had uſed to do, 

Tarek fell out at this time, and before the King 
left Holland, an accident of ſuch a prodigious nature, 
that, if Providence had not, for the reproach of Scot- 
land, determin'd that the King ſhould once more make 
experiment of the courage and fidelity of that Na- 
tion, could not but have diverted his Majeſty from that 
Northern Expedition ; which, how 1 ſoe ver it 
appear d to be for the King, was predeſtinated for a 
greater chaſtiſement and mortification of that People, 
as it ſhortly after prov'd to be. When the King had 
left Holland, the Summer before, and intended only to 
make France his way to Ireland, he had given his Com- 
miſſion to the Marquis of Mountroſe, to gather ſuch a 
force together, as by the help of the Northern Princes 
he might be enabled to do. Upon which the Marquis, 
who was naturally full of great thoughts, and confi- 
dent of Succeſs, ſent ſeveral Officers who had ſerv'd 


Troops together as they ſhould be enabled to do, and 
himſelf, with a great Train of Officers and Servants, Tr 
went for Hamburg, which he appointed for the Ren- g f. 
dezyous for all theſe Troops, and from whence he fr hr, 
could in the mean time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neigh- | ra 
bour Princes and States, as he ſhould be encouraged Feu 
to do; and keep ſuch Intelligence with his Friends in 
Scotland, as ſhould provide for his reception. | 
BESIDES the hopes and encouragement he had re- 
ceiv d from the Embaſſadour Wolfelte, to expect good 
Supplies in Denmark, there were many Officers of good 
Name and Account in Sweden, of the Scotiſh Nation, 
who were grown Rich, and liv'd in plenty in that 
Kingdom. With the principal of them, the Marquis 
had held Correſpondence; who undertook, as well for 
others as for themſelves,“ That if the Marquis engaged 
«himſelf in the King's Service in the Kingdom of Scot- 
celand, they would give him notable Aſſiſtance in Mo- 
*ney, Arms, and Men. In a word, he ſent, or went 
in Perſon, to both thoſe Kingdoms ; where he found 
the performance very diſproportionable to their pro- 
miſes. Queen Chriſtina had receiv'd an Agent from Eng- 
land with wonderful Civility and Grace, and expreſs d 
a great eſteem of the Perſon of Cromwell, as a Man of 
glorious Atchievements; and before ſhe reſign'd the 
Crown, which ſhe in few years after did, ſhe engaged 
it in a faſt Alliance with the new Common-wealth, and 
diſpoſed her Succeſſor to look upon it as a neceffary 
Support to his Crown. In Denmark, the Marquis found 
good Wiſhes enough, a hearty deteſtation of all the 
Villanies which had been acted in England, and as 
hearty wiſhes for the Advancement and Proſperity 0 
the King's Affairs; but the Kingdom it ſelf was oy 
Poor, and full of Diſcontent, the King not ſo muc 
eſteem d, becauſe not ſo much fear'd, as his Father had 
been, and he had been compell'd to make many un- 
reaſonable Conceſſions to Holland, that he might have 
Aſſiſtance from them, to Protect him from thoſe Al- 
faults and Invaſions which were threaten'd from Se- Mite, 
den. So that the Marquis was oblig'd to return to dale 
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Hamburg, with very ſmall Supplies, from either or both 
thoſe Kingdoms: and there he receiv'd no better ac- 
count from thoſe Officers who had been ſent into Ger- 
many. His deſign had always been to Land in the High- 
as 7 of Scotland, before the Winter Seaſon ſhould be 
over, both for the ſafety of his Embarkation, and that 
he might have time todraw thoſe People together, who 
he knew, would be willing to repair to him, before it 
ſhould be known at Edenborough that he was landed in 
the Kingdom. He had, by frequent Meſlages, kept a 
conſtant Correſpondence with thoſe principal Heads of 
the Clans who were moſt powerful in the High-lands, 
and were of known, or unſuſpected Affection to the 
King, and advertiſed them of all his motions and de- 
ſigns. And by them acquainted thoſe of the Low-lands 
of all his Reſolutions; who had promiſed, upon the 
firſt notice of his arrival, to reſort with all their Friends 
and Followers to him. 

WHETHER theſe Men did really believe, that their 
own ſtrength would be ſufficient ro ſubdue their Ene- 
mies, who were grown generally odious, or thought 
the bringing over Troops of Foreigners would leſſen 
the Numbers and Affections of the Natives, they did 
write very earneſtly to the Marquis, To haſten his 
«coming over with Officers, Arms, and Ammunition; 
«for which he ſhould find hands enough; and gave 
him notice, That the Committee of Eſtates at Eden- 
e borough had ſent again to the King to come over to 
them; and that the People were ſo impatient for his 
preſence, that Argyle was compell'd to conſent to the 
«Invitation. It is very probable that this made the 
oreatelt impreſſion upon him. He knew very well how 
few Perſons there were about the King, who were like 
to continue firm in thoſe Principles, which could only 
confirm his Majeſty in his former Reſolutions againſt 
the perſwaſions, and importunities of many others, who 
knew how to repreſent to him the deſperateneſs of his 
Condition any other way, than by repairing into Scot- 
land upon any Conditions. Mountroſe knew, that of the 
two Factions there, which were not like to be recon- 
ciled, each of them were equally his implacable Ene- 
mies; ſo that which ſoever prevail'd, He ſhould be ſtill 
in the ſame State, the whole Kirk, of what temper 
ſoever, being alike malicious to him; and hearing like- 
wiſe of the ſucceſſive Misfortunes in Ireland, he con- 
cluded, the King would nor truſt himſelf there. There- 
fore upon the whole, and concluding that all his hopes 
from Germany and thoſe Northern Princes would not 
increaſe the itrength he had already, he cauſed, in the 
depth of the Winter, thoſe Soldiers he had drawn to- 
gether, which did not amount to above five hundred, 
to be Embarked, and ſent Officers with them, who 
knew the Country, with dire&ions that they ſhould 
Land in ſuch a place in the High-lands, ml remain 
there, as they might well do, till he came to them, or 
And then in another Veſſel Mann'd 


Captain very faithful to the King, and who was well 
acquainted with that Coaſt, he Embarked himſelf, and 
near one hundred Officers, and Landed in another 
Creek, not far from the other place, whither his Sol- 
diers were directed. And both the one and the other 
Party were ſet ſafely on Shore in the places they de- 
ſign'd ; from whence the Marquis himſelf with ſome 


Servants, and Officers, repair'd preſently to the Houſe | 


of a Gentleman of Quality, with whom he had cor- 
reſponded, who expected him; by whom he was well 
receiv'd, and thought himſelf to be in ſecurity till he 
might put his Affairs in ſome method: And therefore 
order d his other ſmall Troops to contain themſelves in 
thoſe uncouth Quarters, in which they were, and where 
he thought they were not like to be diſturb'd by the 
viſitation of any Enemy. 

AFTER he had ſtay d there a ſhort time, it being 
in March about the end of the year 1649, he quickly 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of an old Caſtle; which, in 2 of 
the Situation in a Country ſo impoſſible for any Army 
to march in, he thought ſtrong enough for his pur- 
poſe: thither he convey'd the Arms, Ammunition, and 
s, which he had brought with him. And then 
liſh'd his declaration, That he came with the 
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King's Commiſſion, to aſſiſt thoſe his good Subjects, 
and to preſerve them from oppreſſion: That he did 
**not intend to give any interruption to the Treaty 
that he heard was enter d into with his Majeſty ; but, 
*on the contrary, hoped, that his being in the head 
* of an Army, how ſmall ſoever, that was faithful to the 
*King, might advance the ſame. However, he had 
te given ſufficient proof in his former Actions, that if 
*any Agrecment were made with the King, upon the 
*firlt Order from his Majeſty, he ſhould lay down his 
Arms, and diſpoſe himſelf according to his Majeſty's 
ce good pleaſure. Theſe Declarations he ſent to his 
Friends to be ſcatter d by them, and diſperſed amongſt 
the People, asthey could be able. He writ likewiſe 
to thoſe of the Nobility, and the Heads of the ſeveral 
Clans, © To draw ſuch Forces together, as they thought 
*neceflary to joyn with him; and he receiv'd Anſwers 
from many of them, by which they defired him © To 
* advance more into the Land (for he was yet in the 
remotelt part of Cathneſs) and aſſured him, © That they 
would meet him with good Numbers; and they did 
v. ſo to do, ſome really; and others, with a pur- 
poſe to betray him. 

In this ſtate ſtood the Affair in the end of the year 
1649: but becauſe the unfortunate Tragedy of that 
Noble Perſon ſucceeded ſo ſoon after, without the in- 
tervention of any notable circumſtances to interrupt it, 
we will rather continue the relation of it in this «6 
than defer it to be reſum d in the proper ſeaſon; whic 
quickly enſued, in the beginning of the next year, The 
Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, to obſerve the 
motion of an Enemy that was fo formidable to him; 
and had preſent information of his Arrival in the High- 
Lands, and of the {mall Forces which he had brought 
with him. The Parliament was then fitting at Eden- 
borough, their Meſſenger being return'd to them from 
Ferſey, with an account, That the King would treat 
*with their Commiſſioners at Breda; for whom they 
were preparing their Inſtructions. 

Tre Alarm of Mountroſe's being Landed ſtartled 
them all, and gave them no leiſue to think of any thing 
elſe than of ſending Forces to hinder the recourſe of 
others to joyn with him. They immediately ſent Co- 
lonel Straghan a diligent and active Officer, with a 
choice Party of the belt Horſe they had, to make all 
poſſible haſte towards him, and to prevent the Inſur- 
rections, which they fear d would be in ſeveral parts of 
the High-lands. And, within few days after, David 
Leſley followed with a ſtronger Party of Horſe and 
Foot. The encouragement the Marquis of Mountroſe 
receivd from his Friends, and the unpleaſantneſs of 
the Quarters in which he was, prevail'd with him to 
march, with theſe few Troops, more into the Land. 
And the High-landers flocking to him from all Quar- 
ters, though ill Arm'd, and worſe Diſciplin'd, made 
him undervalue any Enemy who, he thought, was yet 
like to encounter him. Straghan made ſuch haſte, that 
the Earl of Southerland, who ar leaſt pretended to have 
gather'd together a Body of fifteen hundred Men to 
meet Mountroſe, choſe rather to joyn with Straghas : 
others did the like, who had made the ſame promiles, 
or ſtay'd at home to expect the event of the firſt en- 
counter. The Marquis was without any Body of Horſe 
to diſcover the motion of an Enemy, but depended 
upon all neceſſary Intelligence from the affection of 
the People; which he believ'd to be the fame it was 
when he left them. But they were much degenerated ; 
the Tyranny of drgyle, and his having cauſed very ma- 
ny to be barbarouſly Murder'd, without any form of 
Law or Juſtice, who had been in Arms with Mountroſe, 
notwithitanding all Acts of Pardon, and Indemnity, had 
ſo broken their Hearts, that they were ready to do all 
Offices that might gratify and oblige him. So that 
Straghan was within a ſmall diſtance of him, before he 
heard of his approach ; and thoſe High-landers, who 
had ſeem d to come with much zeal to him, whether 
terrified, or corrupted, left him on a ſuddain, or threw 
down their Arms; ſo that he had none left, but a Com- 
pany of good Officers, and five or fix hundred For- 
reigners, Dutch and Germans, who had been acquainted 
with their Officers, With theſe he betook himſelf to 
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a place of ſome advantage by the inequality of the 
ground, and the buſhes and ſmall ſhrubs which fill d it: 
and there they made a defence for ſome time with 
notable Courage. 

Bur the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in number, 
the Common Soldiers, being all Forreigners, after a- 
bout a hundred of them were kill'd upon the Place, 
threw down their Arms; and the Marquis, ſeeing all 
loſt, threw away his Ribban and George ( for he was 
Knight of the Garter) and found means to change his 
Cloaths with a Fellow of the Coney, and ſo after 
having gone on foot two or three Miles, he got into 
a Houſe of a Gentleman, where he remain'd conceal'd 
about two days: molt of the other Officers were ſhort- 
ly after taken Priſoners, all the Country deſiring to 
merit from Argyle by betraying all thole into his hands 
which they belicv'd to be his Enemies. And thus, 
whether by the owner of the Houle, or any other way, 
The Marquis the Marquis himſelf became their Priſoner. The 
Hole rakes Strangers who were taken, were let at Liberty, and 
Priſoner, Traniported themſelves into their own Countries and 

the Caſtle, in which there was a little Garriſon, pre- 
ſently render'd it ſelf; fo that there was no more fear 
of an Enemy in thole parts. ; 

Tur Marquis of Mountreſe, and the reſt of the Pri- 
ſoners, were the next day, or ſoon after, deliver'd to 
David Leſley; who was come up with his Forces, and 
had now nothing left to do but to carry them in Tri- 
umph to Edenborough ; whither Notice was quickly ſent 
of their great Victory; which was receiv'd there with 
wonderful joy, and acclamation. David Leſley treated 
the Marquis with great inſolence, and for ſome days 
carried him in the ſame Cloaths and Habit, in which 
he was taken; but at laſt permitted him to buy better. 
His behaviour was, in the whole time, ſuch as became 
a great Man; his Countenance Serene and Chearful, 
as one that was ſuperior to all thoſe reproaches, which 
they had prepar'd the People to pour out upon him in 
all the places through which he was to pals. | 

Wu he came to one of the Gates of Edenborough, 
he was met by ſome of the Magiltrates, to whom he 
was deliver'd, and by them preſently put into a new 
Cart purpoſely made, in which there was a high Chair, 
or Bench, upon which he fate, that the People might 
have a full view of him, being bound with a Cord drawn 
over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſten'd through 
holes made in the Cart. When he was in this poſture, 
the Hangman took off his hat, and rode himſelf before 
the Cart in his Livery, and with his Bonnet on; the 
other Officers, who were taken Priſoners with him, 
walking two and two before the Cart ; the Streets and 
Windows being full of People to behold rhe Triumph 
over a Perſon whoſe Name had made them tremble 
ſome few years before, and into whoſe hands the Ma- 
giſtrates of that place had, upon their knees, deliver'd 
the Keys of that City. In this manner he was carried 
to the Common Goal, where he was receiv'd and treat- 
Hein brought ed as a Common Malefactor. Within two days after, 
Gefere the . he was brought before the Parliament, where the Earl 

of Lowden, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and vi- 
rulent Declamation againſt him: told him, He had 
* broken all the Covenants by which that whole Na- 
ce tion ſtood obligd; and had impiouſly rebell'd a- 
ce gainſt God, the King, and the Kingdom; that he had 
e committed many horrible Murders, Treaſons, and 
*<Impieties, for all which he was now brought to ſuf- 
ce fer condign puniſhment; with all thoſe inſolent re- 
ee upon his Perſon, and his Actions, which the 

iberty of that place gave him leave to uſe. 

PERuISSLION was then given him to ſpeak; and 
without the leaſt trouble in his countenance or diſor- 
der, upon all the indignities he had ſuffer'd, he told 
them, Since the King had own'd them fo far as to 
*treat with them, he had appear d before them with 
* reverence, and bare-headed, which otherwiſe he 
* would not willingly have done: that he had done no- 
*thing of which he was aſham'd, or had cauſe to re- 
e pent ; that the firſt Covenant, he had taken, and com- 
*ply'd with it, and with them who took it, as long 
* as the ends for which it was ordain'd were oblerv'd; 
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*but when he diſcover'd, which was now evident to | 


*all the World, that private and particular Men de. 
*ſign'd to fatisfy their own ambition and intereſt, in- 
* ſtead of conſidering the Publick benefit; and that 
© under the pretence of reforming ſome errors in Re. 
*ligion, they reſolv'd to abridge, and take away the 
King's 08 power, and lawful authority, he had with. 
„drawn himſelf from that Engagement: that for the 
League and Covenant, he had never taken it, and 
therefore could not break it: and it was now t00 ap- 
* parent to the whole Chriſtian World, what monſtrous 
* miſchiefs it had produced: that when, under colour 
"of it, an Army from Scotland had invaded England in 
** Affiſtance of the Rebellion that was then againſt their 
*Lawtul King, he had, by his Majeſty's Command, re- 
*ceiv'd a Commiſſion from him to raiſe Forces in Ser- 
land, that he might thereby divert them from the 
* other odious proſecution: that he had executed that 
"* Commiſſion with the obedience and duty he ow'd to 
**the King; and, in all the circumſtances of it, had pro- 
e ceeded like a Gentleman; and had never ſuffer'd any 
Blood to be ſhed but in the heat of the Battle; and 
** that he ſaw many Perſons there, whoſe lives he had 
*ſaved: that when the King commanded him, he laid 
down his Arms, and withdrew out of the Kingdom; 
„which they could not have compell'd him to have 
done. He ſaid, He was now again enter'd into the 
Kingdom by his Majeſty's Command, and with his 
Authority: and what Succeſs ſoever it might have 
** pleaſed God to have given him, he would always have 
"*obeyed any Commands he ſhould have recciv'd from 
him. He adviſed them, To conſider well, of the 
* conſequence before they proceeded againſt him, and 
„that all his Actions might be examin'd, and judged 
*by the Laws of the Land, or thoſe of Nations. 

ASSO ON as he had ended his diſcourſe, he was or- 
der'd to withdraw; and, after a ſhort ſpace, was again 
brought in; and told by the Chancellor, That he was, 
on the Morrow, being the one and twentieth of May nec 
16 2 to be carried to Edenborough Croſs, and there 2 

hanged upon a Gallows thirty foot high, for the 
© ſpace of three hours, and then to be taken down, and 
© his head to be cut off upon a Scaffold, and hanged 
on Edenborough Tolbooth; his Legs and Arms to be 
* hanged up in other publick Towns of the Kingdom, 
*and his Body to be buried at the place where he was 
*to be executed, except the Kirk ſhould take off his 
*Excommunication; and then his Body might be bu- 
*ried in the common place of burial. He deſired, 
That he might ſay ſomewhat to them; but was not 
ſuffer d, and ſo was carried back to the Priſon. 

T x aT he might not enjoy any eaſe or quiet during H 4 
the ſhort remainder of his life, their Miniſters came 5e 
preſently to inſult over him with all the reproaches We 
imaginable ; pronounced his damnation ; md aſſured 
him, That the Judgment he was the next day to ſuf- 
«fer, was but an eaſy Prologue to that which he was 
*to undergo afterwards. After many ſuch barbarities, 
they offer d to intercede for him to the Kirk upon his 
repentance, and to pray with him; but he too well un- 
derſtood the Form of their Common Prayer, in thoſe 
Caſes, to be only the moſt virulent, and inſolent impre- 
cations upon the Perſons of thoſe they prayed againſt 
(Lord, vouchſafe Yet to touch the o e heart of 
*this proud incorrigible Sinner, this wicked, per- 
*jured, traiterous, and prophane Perſon, who refuſes 
*to hearken to the voice of thy Kirk, and the like cha- 
ritable expreſſions) and e he deſired them“ To 


| ſpare their pains, and to leave him to his own Devo- 


tions. He told them, That they were a miſerable, 
*deluded, and deluding People; and would ſhortly 
bring that poor Nation under the moſt inſupportable 
*Servitude ever People had ſubmitted to. He told 
them, He was prouder to have his head ſet upon the 
place it was appointed to be, than he could have been 
*to have had his Picture hang in the King's Bed-Cham- 
ce ber: that he was ſo far from being troubled that his 
four Limbs were to be hang'd in four Cities of the 
*Kingdom, that he heartily wiſh'd that he had fleſh 
* enough to be {ent to every City in Chriſtendom, as 2 


| «Teſtimony of the Cauſe for which he ſuffer'd. 


Tut next day, they executed every part and cir- 1, 
cumſtance 
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”” runiftance of that batbarous:Seritence, with. all the in- 
bumanity imaginable; and. he bote it With all the cou- 
- rage and. magnanimity . 
good Chiiftlan Said manifeſt... He magnified the Vir 
mie, Courage, aud Religion of the laſt King, exceed- 
ingly commended the juſtice, and Goodneſs; and Un- 
© Yerſtanding:of the preſent Klug; and prayed, © That 
a they miglit not betray Him, as they had done his Fa- 


«ther. When he had ended all he meant to ſay, and 


was expecting to expire, they had yet one Scene more 
to Act of their mu Mei he Hangman brought the 
Book that had been publiſn d. of his truly Heroick 
Actions, whilſt he commanded in that Kingdom, which 
book was. tied in a ſmall Cord that was put about: bis 
Neck. The Marquis ſmil'd at this new in 
Malice, and thanked them for it; and ſaid, He was 
«pleaſed that: ĩt ſhould be there; and was prouder of 
«wearing it than ever he had been of the Garter; and 
ſo renewing ſome devout Ejaculations, he patiently en- 


dured the laſt Act of the Executioner. 
72 Soo after, the Officers who had been taken with 


** 


him, Sr im Drray, St Francis Hay, and many others, 
of as good Families as any in the Kingdom, were exe- 
+ gured, to the number of thirty or forty, in ſeveral quar- 
tteers of the Kingdom; many of them being ſuffer᷑ d to 
be beheaded. There was one whom they thought fit 
to ſave, one Colonel Whitford ; who, when he was 
brought to dye, faid © He knew the reaſon Why he was 
« put to death; which was only becauſe he had killed 
i Doriflaws at the Hague; which was one of thoſe who 
had joyn'd in the Murder of the laſt King. One of 
the Magiſtrates, who were preſent to ſee the Execu- 
tion, cauſed ir to be ſuſpended, till he preſently in- 
'form'd the Council what the Man had ſaid, and: they 
' thought fit to avoid the reproach ; and fo preſerv'd the 
Gentleman; who was not before known to have had 
a hand in that Action. {98s 


Tn vs died the gallant Marquis of Mountroſe, after 


he had given as great a Teſtimony of Loyalty, and Cou- 
rage, as a Subject can do, and perform d as wonderful 
Actions in ſeveral Battles, upon as great inequality of 
Numbers, and as great diſadvantages in reſpect of Arms, 
and other preparations for War, as have been per- 
wes form d in this Age. He was a Gentleman of a very an- 
ciſed the higheſt Charges under the King in that King- 
dom, and had been allied to the Crown it ſelf. He was 


of very good parts, which were -improv'd by a good 


Education: he had always a great emulation, or rather 
a great contempt of the Marquis of Argyle (as he was 
too apt to contemn thoſe he did not love) who wanted 
nothing but honeſty and courage to be a very extra- 
ordinary Man, having all other good Talents in a very 


great degree. Mountroſe was in his nature fearleſs of 


danger, and never declined any Enterpriſe for the dif- 
ficulty of going through with it, but exceedingly af- 
fected thoſe which ſeem d deſperate to other Men, 
and did believe ſomewhat to be in himſelf above other 
Men, which made him live more eaſily towards thoſe 


who were, or were willing to be, inferior to him (to 


wards whom he exerciſed wonderful civility, and ge- 
neroſity] than with his Superiors or Equals. He was 
tld jealous, and ſuſpected thoſe who did not con- 
cur with him in the way, not to mean ſo well as he. 
He was not without Vanity, but his Virtues were much 
ſuperior, and he well deſerv'd to have his Memory pre- 
ſery'd, and celebrated amongſt the moſt illuſtrious Per- 
ſons of the Age in which he liv'd.. © © 
e, Tus King receiv'd an Account and Information of 
al all theſe; particulars, before he embarked from Holland, 
„without any other Apology for the Affront and In- 
dignity to himſelf, than that they aſſured him, © That 
*the proceeding againſt the late Marquis of Mountroſe 
had been for hes Service. 


is inhuman, and monſtrous proſecution ; which at 
the ſame time muſt render him the more odious, and 
had rid them of an Enemy that they thought would 
have been more dangerous to them ; and they perſwad- 
ed the King wha was enough afflicted with the News, 


take revenge upon thar People hyra temporaty c 
and the greateſt piety, that a 


ce of their 


cient Extraction, many of whoſe Anceſtors had exer- 


They who were moſt diſ- 
= with Argyle and his Faction, were not forry for 


plying'with- them, and going to them, than ſta wa 
away, and abſenting himſelf; which would inveſt cheth 


Tin an abſolute Dominion in that Kingdom, and give 
them powet 10. corrupt or deſtroy alf thoſe hM yet 


*<xemain'd- faithful to him, and were cEady td ſpend . 
their Hves in his Serrice: and ſo his:Majelſty-packiied 

his forme reſolution of embarking for Slunl. 
I. IN Iraland, alter the Maſſacre of that: Budy: of E u. Aair, 


| 4b at Fredagh, and the treacherous givitig up tie of Ireland. 


Towns in Monſter, by the Officers of the: Lord Tnchi: 
quin,#here-broke out ſo implacable a jealon{y-amonpft 
the Hriſh againſt all the Engliſh, that no Ocders/of:thie 
Marquis of Ormond found any obedience, not chuld he 
draw an Army together. At the making of the Peat@, 


he had conſented that the Confederate Roman Catho- 


licks ſhould name a Number of the Commiſſioners, by 
whoſe: Orders and Miniſtry all Levies of Men, and a 
Collections of Money were to be made, according to 
the directions of the Lord Lieutenant. And ſuch Per- 
{ans were named, in whoſe Affections, for the moſt 
part, the Lieutenant: was well fatisfied;: and the reſt 
were ſuch as were not like to be able to gire any inter- 
ruption. A certain Number of thefe were appointed 
to be always in the Army, and near the perſon of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the reſt in their ſeveral Stations, 
where wp were moſt like to advance the Service. Ma- 
ny of theſe Commiſſioners were of the Roman Catho- 
lick Nobility, Perſons of Honour, and very ſenſible 
of the weakneſs, wilfulgeſs, and wickedneſs of that Re- 
bellion; and did manifeſt all poſſible zeal and affection 
to the King's Service, engaging their Perſons in all Eu- 
* 0 of danger, and uſing all poſſible induſtry to 
raiſe Men and Money, whereby the Lord Lieutenant 
might be enabled to carry on the War in the Spring. 
But many of the other, after thoſe misfortunes had 
fallen out, which are mention d before, either totally 
deſponded, and rather thought of providing for them- 
ſelves than for the preſervation of the Publick; or fo- 
mented the jealouſies which were amongſt the Iriſh, 
and incenfed them againſt tlie Enghſb; who were itill 
with the Lord Lieutenant; ſo that his Orders were not 
obey'd at all, or not in time, which Was as bad; and 
their Clergy and Fryars publickly incenſed the People 
againſt the Articles of the Peace; and deſired to habe 
an Army raiſed apart under à General of their ou. 
Tus Lord Lieutenant now diſcover'd the Reaſon, 
why Owen O Neile had refuſed to conſent: to the Peace 
which the Confederate Roman Catholicks had made 
with the King, a his Army in Vifter from ſub- 
mitting thereunto, and pretended to deſire to treat 
apart with the Lord Lieutenant for himſelf, which was 
then thought to proceed from the jealouſy that was 
between Him and Preſton, and the Animoſity between 
thoſe old Iriſh of Ulfter, and the other of the other Pro- 
vinces. But tlie ttuth was, from the time of the Mar- 
uis of Ormond's tranſporting himſelf out of Frante, and 
that the correſpondence was diſcover'd to be between 
Him and the Lord: Inchiquin, and the Treaty begun 
with the Confederate Catholicks, the cloſe Committee 
at Meſiminſter ſent ſecret Inſtructions to Monk ; who 
Commanded part of their Forces in Ireland, * That he 
< ſhould endeavour to treat with Oen O Neile, and fo 
divide him from the reſt of the Iriſh;. which Monk found 
opportunity todo: And it was no ſooner ropoſed then 
hearken'd unto by O Neile; who reſenuy ſent a truſty 
Meſſenger with tuch Propoſitions to Monb, as he de- 
fired to have granted to him. He offer d, With his 
« Army, which ſhould always conſiſt of ſuch a Number 
« of Horſe and Foot, and Artillery, as ſhould be agreed 
te between them, to ſerve the Patliament; and not to 
«ſeparate from their Intereſt; and propofed, © That 
ce he and all his Party that ſhould adhere to him, ſhould 
tc enjoy the Exerciſe: of their Religion, without any 
* prejudice or diſadvantage: That himſelf might be re- 
ce ftored to thoſe Lands which his Anceftors had been 
ec poſſeſſed of in Tyrone, London-Derry, or any other parts 
ce of Ireland; and that all thoſe; who had, or would 
« adhere to him, ſhould be likewiſe reſtored to their 


and all the circumſtances of it, © That he might ſooner | 


Monk, receiy'd _ Propoſitions ; and aſter he had 
7 


« Eftates; and that an Act of Oblivion * be granted. 
i | peruſed 
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peruſed them, he ſent him word, © That there were 
t {ome 133 which lie doubted would ſnock and 


cc often 


ciſe of their Religion; which he ſo qualified, that they 
might well enough ſatisfy ; and propoſed, That, if 
ce O Neile would conſent to thoſe alterations, he would 


ce firmation; and that in the mean time, there might 
ce he a Ceſſation of Arms between them for three Months; 
ce jn which time, and much leſs, he preſumed, he ſhould 
© receive a Ratification of the Treaty from the Parlia- 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| cement. . 
| | | Ow tx O Neile conſented to the alterations, ſet his 

i 

' 


Hand and Seal to the Treaty, and return'd it to Monk, 
with his conſent likewiſe to the Ceſſation for three 
Months. And at this time it was, that he refuſed to 
agree with the Confederate Council at Kilkenny in the 
Peace with the King. Monk lent it preſently to the 
Committee, which had given him Authority to do what 
he had done. But their Affairs were now better com- 
poſed at home, and ſome preparations were made to- 


Authority to make any ſuch Ratification, but preſented 
it to the Parliament, which could only give it. It was 
no ſooner reported there but the Houle was on fire; 
all Men inveigh'd againſt © The preſumption of Monk, 
ho deſery'd to be diſplaced, and to have his Com- 
« mand taken from him, and to have exemplary pu- 
c niſhment inflicted on him. They remember'd how 
© Criminal they had declared it to be in the King him- 
«ſelf, to have treated, and made a Peace with the Iriſh 
« Rebels: and what would the People think, and ſay, 
if any countenance ſhould be given to the ſame Tranſ- 
«orefſion by the Parliament ? if they ſhould Ratify 
* 1 Treaty made by the moſt notorious of the Rebels, 
* and with that People under his Command, who were 
ce the moſt notorious Contrivers of that Rebellion, and 
te the moſt bloody Executioners of it? for the mot 
ce Mercileſs Maſſacres had been committed in Ulſter, 
te hy that very People who now conſtituted that Arm 
« of which Owen O Neile was now General. After all 
the paſſion and choler which they thought neceſſary 
to expreſs upon this ſubjeR, they declar'd, © That they 
* had given no Authority to Monk to enter into that 
S Treaty; and therefore, that it was void, and ſhould 
tc never be confirm'd by them; but that, ſince he had 
te proceeded out of the ſincerity of his Heart, and as 
« be thought (how erroneouſly ſoever) for the good 
tc and benefit of the Common-wealth, he ſhould be ex- 
*cuſed ; and no farther 12 thereupon. For they 
knew well, that he could produce ſuch a Warrant from 
thoſe in Authority, as would well juſtify his proceed- 
ing: And fo the Treaty with Owen O Neile became 
void, though they had receiv'd a very conſiderable be- 
nefit by it; for though the Scots in Viſter had not yet 
ſubmitred to the Peace, and had not yet receiv'd dire- 
Rions from Edenborough to acknowledge the Authority 
of the Lord Lieutenant, which they ought to have had 
before that time, yet, after the Murder of the late 
King, they had uſed all Acts of Hoſtility againſt the 
Parliament Forces, and had beſieged London-Derry; the 
only conſiderable roo that yielded obedience to the 
Parliament; which was defended by S* Charles Coote, 
and when it was brought to ſome extremity, by the 
Ceſſation made with Owen O Neile, and by his con- 
nivance and aſſiſtance, London-Derry was reliev'd ; and 
O Neile finding himſelf deluded by the Parliament, ſent 
then to offer his Service and Conjunction to the Lord 
| Lieutenant, with abundant profeſſions of Fidelity, and 
WI Revenge. 
' CROMWELL made notable uſe of this Animoſity 
| between the Iriſh amongſt themſelves, and of the jea- 
! 1 louſy 7 all appear'd to have of the Marquis of Or- 
1 mond, and of thoſe who adher'd to him; and uſed all 
1 the Endeavours he could, by ſome Priſoners who were 
\ Taken, and by others who were in the Towns which 
were betray'd to him, and were well known to have 


The Houſe 
refuſes to 
Ratify 
Monk” 
Treaty with 
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Neile. 
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the Parliament, and therefore deſired they 
ce might be alrer'd; and propoſed the alterations he ad- 
viſed ; which principally concern'd the Publick Exer- 


ce return the Treaty ſign'd by him, which he would im- 
© mediately ſend over to the Parliament for their con- 


wards ſending relief for Ireland; belides, they had not 


mu 


him. He uſed to ask in ſuch Company, What the 
* Marquis of Ormond had to do with Charles Stuart, and 
ce what obligations he had ever receiv'd from him? And 
then would mention the hard meaſure his Grand-father 
had receiv'd from King James, and the many years 
Impriſonment he had ſuſtain d by him, for not ſubmit- 
ting to an extrajudicial and private determination of 
his; which yet he was at laſt compell'd to do. He 
ſaid © He was confident, if the Marquis and He could 
meet together, upon Conference, they ſhould part 
every good Friends. And many of thoſe with whom 
he held theſe diſcourſes, by his permiſſion and licence, 
inform'd the Marquis of all he faid ; who endeavour'd 
nothing but to put himſelf into ſuch a Poſture, as to be 
able to meet him as he deſired to do. 

Wu Cromwell ſaw that he ſhould be able to do 
nothing that way, and knew well enough, that, beſides 
the Army that yet remain'd under Owen O Neile ſo 
much diſobliged, and provoked, there were {till vaſt 
Bodies of the Iriſh, which might be drawn together in- come 
to ſeveral Armies, much greater and ſuperior in num- 14% 4, 
ber to all his Forces, and that they had ſeveral great “ Th 
Towns, and ſtrong Holds in their power, he declared 27, 
a full Liberty, and Authority to all the Officers with Prixe: | 
the Iriſh, and to all other Perſons whatſoever, to raiſe | 
what Men they would, and to Tranſport them for the 
Service of any Forreign Princes with whom they could 
make the belt Conditions; and gave notice to the Spa- 
niſh and French Miniſters, and Agents at London, of the 
Liberty he had granted. Upon which many Officers 
who had ſery'd the King, and remain'd in London in 
great poyerty and want, made Conditions with Don 
Alonzo de Cardinas; to raiſe Regiments and Tranſport 
them into Spain; and many Officers who were already 
in Spain, as well Engliſh as Iriſh, contracted with the 
Miniſters in that Court to raiſe and Tranſport ſeveral! 
Regiments into that Kingdom from Ireland; for which 
they receiv'd very great Sums of Money in hand ; ma- 
ny Merchants joyning with them in the Contract, and 
undertaking the Tranſportation upon very good con- 
ditions; there being no other danger but of the Sea 
in the undertaking ; inſomuch that, in very few Months 
above a year, there were Embarked in the Ports of Ire- 
land above five and twenty thouſand Men for the King- 
dom of Spain; whereof not half were ever drawn into 
the Field there, and very few ever liv'd to return. For 
the Officers and Maſters of Ships, who contracted, and 
were bound to deliver their Men at ſuch Ports as were 
aſſign'd to them, and where care was taken for their 
reception, and conduct to the Quarters which were ap- 
pointed, according to the Service to which they were 
deſign d, either for Catalonia or Portugal (after they 
had been long at Sea, by which the Soldiers, who were 
crowded more together into one Ship than was fit for 
ſo long Voyages, had contracted many diſeaſes, and 
many were dead, and thrown over Board) aſſoon as 
they came upon the Coaſt, made all haſte to Land, how 
far ſoever from the place at which they ſtood bound 
to deliver their Men; by which in thoſe places that 
could make reſiſtance, they were not ſuffer d to Land, 
and in others no Proviſion was made for their reception 
or march, but very great Numbers were ſtarv'd or 
knock'd in the Head by the Country People, and few 
ever came up to the Armies, except Officers; who 
flock'd to Madrid for the remainder of their Monies; 
where the Miniſters receiv'd them with reproaches for 
not obſerving their Conditions, and refuſed to pay ei- 
ther them, or the Maſters of the Ships, whar remain'd 
to be paid by them, This was the Cale of too many: 
though the truth is, where the Articles were punQual- 
ly obſerv'd, and the Ships arriv'd in the very Ports aſ- 
G86 d, by the defect in the Orders ſent from the Court, 
or the negligent execution of them, the poor Men 
were often kept from diſembarking, till ſome Officers 
went to Madrid, and return d with more poſitive Or- 
ders, and afterwards ſo ill Proviſion was made for their 
refreſhing and march, that rarely half of thoſe who 
were ſhipp'd in Ireland, ever liv'd to do any Service in 
Spain: and nothing could be more wonderful, than 
that the Miniſters there ſhould iſſue out ſuch vaſt Sums 


affection for the Marquis, to procure a conference with | in Money for the raiſing of Soldiers, and bringing 


them 
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them into the Kingdom at very liberal and bounriful 
rates to the Officers, and take ſo very little care to che- 
riſh, and nouriſh them, when they came thither ; which 
manifeſted how looſe the Government was. 

IT is very true, that there was at that time a much 
greater inclination in the "_— for the Service of Spain, 
than of France; yet the Cardinal imploy'd more active 
and dextrous Inſtruments to make uſe of the Liberty 
that was granted, and Shipping was more eaſily pro- 
cured, the paſſage being ſhorter 3 inſomuch that thebe 
were not fewer than twenty thouſand Men at the ſame 
time Tranſported out of Ireland into the Kingdom of 
France; of whoſe behaviour in the one Kingdom and 
the other, there will be abundant Argument hereafter 
to diſcourſe at large. In the mean time, it is enough 
to obſerve that when the King's Lieutenant, notwith- 
ſtanding all the promiſes, obligations, and contracts, 
which the Confederate Roman Catholicks had made 
to, and with him, could not draw together a Body of 
five thouſand Men (by which he mighthave been able 
to have given ſome ſtop to the current of Cromwell's 
ſucceſſes) Cromwell himſelf found a way to ſend above 
forty thouſand Men out of that Kingdom for Service of 
Forrcign Princes ; which might have been enough to 
have driven him from thence, and to have reſtored ir 
to the King's entire obedience. 

In England, the Spirits of all the Loyal Party were 
ſo broken and ſubdued, that they could ſcarce breath 
under the inſupportable burdens, which were laid upon 
them, by Impriſonments, Compoſitions, and Seque- 
ſtrations. Whatever Articles they had made in the War, 
and whatever Promiſes had been made of Pardon and 
Indemnity, they were now call'd upon to finiſh their 
Compoſition for their Delinquency, and paid dear for 
the Credit they had given to the Profeſſions and Decla- 
rations of the Army, when it ſeem'd to have pity, and 
complain'd of the ſevere and rigorous procceding a- 
gainſt the King's Party, and extorting unreaſonable pe- 


nalties from them; which then they defir'd might be 
moderated. But now the Mask was off they Seque- 
ſter d all their Eſtates, and left them nothing to live 


upon, till they ſhould compound ; which they were 
forced to do at fo unreaſonable rates, that many were 
compell'd to ſell half, that they might enjoy the other 
towards the ſupport of their Families; which remain- 
der was ſtill lia e to whatever Impoſitions they at any 
time thought fit to inflict upon them, as their Perſons 
were to Impriſonment, when any unreaſonable and 
groundleſs report was rais d of ſome Plot, and Conſpi- 
racy againſt the State. 

Tus Parliament, which conſiſted only of thoſe 
Members who had fate in Judgment, and ſolemnly 
Murder'd the King, and of thoſe who as ſolemnly un- 
.der their hands had approv'd and commended what 
the others had done, met with no oppoſition or con- 
tradition from any, but an entire ubfniffion from all 


to all they did, except only from that part of their own 


Army which had contributed moſt to the Grandeur and 
Empire of which they were poſſeſs'd, the Levellers. 


THE END Or TRE TWELFTH Book. 
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That People had been countenanced by Cromwell to 
enter into Cabals and Confederacies to corrupt, and 


diſſolve the diſcipline of the Army, and by his Artifices preſed A 
had been apply'd to bring all his crooked deſigns to Fx. 


paſs. By them he broke the ſtrict Union between the 
Parliament and the Scots, and then took the King out 
of the hands of the Parliament, and kept him in the 
Army, with ſo many fair profeſſions of intending bet- 
ter to his Majeſty; and his Pargy, than the $ther. did; 
by them the Presbyterians had Þeen' affronted; and 
troden under foot, and the Ciry of London expoſed to 
diſgrace and infamy ; by them he had broken the 
Treaty of the Ifle of Wight; driven out of the Parlia- 
ment, by force of Arms, all thoſe who defir'd Peace, 
and at laſt executed his barbarous Malice upon the Sa- 
cred Perſon of the King: And when he had apply'd 
them to all thoſe uſes, for which he thought them to 
be. moſt fit, he hoped, and endeavour'd to have re- 
duced them again by a ſevere hand, into that order 
and obedience from whence he had ſeduced them, and 
which was now as neceſſary to his future purpoſe of 
Government. But they had taſted too much of the 
pleaſure of having their part, and ſhare in it, to be 
willing to be ſtripped, and depriv'd of it; and made 
an unskilful computation of e ſnould be able 
to do for the future, by the great things they had done 
before in thoſe Changes and Revolutions which are 
mention d; not confidering, that the ſuperior Officers 
of the Army were now united with the Parliament, 
and concurr d entirely in the fame deſigns; And there- 
fore when they renew'd their former Expoſtulations 
and Demands from the Parliament, they were Caſheer'd, 
and Impriſon d, and ſome of them put to death. Yer 
about the time that Cromwell, ks had proſecuted 
them with great fury, was going for Ireland, they re- 
cover'd their Courage, and reſolv'd to obtain thoſe 
Conceſſions by force, which were refuſed to be granted 
upon their requeſt: And fo they mutiny'd in ſeveral 
Parts, upon preſumption that the reſt of the Army, 
who would not joyn with them in publick, would yer 
never be ile with to oppoſe, and reduce them 
by force. But this confidence deceiv d them; for the 
Parliament no ſooner commanded their General Fairfax 
to ſuppreſs them, then he drew Troops together, and 
fell upon them at Banbury, Burford, . other places; 
and bs killing ſome upon the place, and executing 
others to terrify the reſt, he totally ſuppreſs d that Fa- 
ction; and the Orders of thoſe at Weſtminſter met with 
no more oppoſition, | 

Tr1s was the State and Condition of the three 
Kingdoms at the end of the year 1649, ſome few 
Months after the King Embarked himſelf in Holland 
for Scotland. And fince the next year afforded grear 
variety of unfortunate Actions, We will end this diſ- 
courſe, according to the method We have uſed, with 
this year: though hereafter We ſhall not continue the 
{ame method; but comprehend the occurrences of ma- 
ny years in leſs room, whilſt the King reſted in a pa- 
tient Expectation of God's Bleſſing, and Deliverance. 
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And in very deed for this cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſheww in thee 
my power, and that my name may be declared throughout all the Earth, 


Abs yet exalteſt thou thy ſelf againſt my People? 


* 


. 


HE Marquis of Argyle, who did 


not believe that the King would 
erer have ventur'd into Scotland 
upon the conditions he had ſent, 
was, ſurpriſed with the account 
the Commiſſioners had given him, 
That his Majeſty reſolv d to Em- 
bark the next day; that he would 
leave all his Chaplains, and his other Servants behind 
him, and only deferr'd to take the Covenant himſelf 
till he came thither, with a reſolution to ſatisfy the 
Kirk if they preſs d it. Thereupon he immediately 
ant re diſpatch'd away another Veſſel with new Propoſitions, 
which miſed which the Commiſſioners were to inſiſt upon, and not 
% WS to conſent to the King's coming into that Kingdom, 
without he likewiſe conſented to thoſe. Bur that Veſ- 
ſel met not with the King's Fleet, which, that it might 
avoid that of the Parliament, which attended to inter- 
cept the King, had held its courſe more Northward, 
where there are good Harbours; and ſo had put into 
a Harbour near Sterlin, that is, within a days Journey 
of it, but where there was no Town nearer than that 
for his Majelty's reception, or where there was any ac- 
commodation even for very ordinary Paſſengers. 
FROM thence notice was ſent to the Council of the 
King's arrival: the firſt welcome he receiv'd, was a 
new demand That he would ſign the Covenant him- 
«ſelf, before he ſet his foot on ſhore; which all about 
him preſs d him to do: and he now found, that he had 
made haſte thither upon very unskilful imaginations, 
and preſumptions : yet he conſented unto what they 
{o imperioully required, that he might have leave to 
put himſelf into the hands of thoſe who reſolv'd no- 
thing leſs than to ſerve him, The Lords of the other 
Party, who had prevailed with him to ſubmit to all 
that had been required of him, quickly found that they 
had deceiv'd both Him and Themſelves, and that no 
body had any authority but thoſe Men who were their 
mortal Enemies. So that they would not expoſe them- 
ſelves to be impriſon'd, or ro be remov'd from the 
King ; but with his Majeſty's leave, and having given 
him the beſt advice they could, what he ſhould do for 
himſelf, and what he ſhould do for Them, they put 
themſelves on Shore before the King diſembark'd ; and 
found means to go to thoſe places where they might 
be ſome time concealed, and which were like to be at 
diſtance enough from the King. And ſhortly after Duke 
Hamilton retired to the Iſland of Arran, which be- 
longed to himſelf; where he had a little Houſe well 
enough accommodated, the Iſland being for the moſt 
art inhabited with wild Beaſts: Lautherdale concealed 
bimſelf amongſt his Friends; taking care both to be 
well inform'd of all that ſhould paſs about the King, 
and to receive their advice upon any occaſions. 
Tu King was receivd by the Marquis of Argyle 
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two days after his landing, all the Engliſh Servants he 
had of any Quality, were remov'd from his Perſon, the 
Duke of Buckingham only excepted. The reſt, for the 
molt part, were receiv'd into the Houſes of ſome Per- 
ſons of Honour, who liy'd at a diſtance from the Court, 
and were themſelves under a cloud for their known Af- 
fections, and durſt only attend the King to kiſs his 
hand, and then retired to their Houſes, that they might 
give no occaſion of jealouſy ; others of his Servants 
were not ſuffer d to remain in the Kingdom, but were 
forced 1 to reimbark themſelves for Holland; 
amongſt which was Daniel O Neile, who hath been often 
mention d before, and who came from the Marquis of 
Ormond into Holland, juſt when his Majeſty was ready to i 
Embark, and ſo waited upon him; and was no ſooner Di! of 
known to be with his Majeſty (as he was a Perſon very — 
generally known) but he was apprehended by order 4 +4 
from the Council, for being an Iriſh man, and having gad 
been in Arms on the late King's behalf in the late War; «dia 
for which they. were not without ſome diſcourſe of * 

atting him ro death ; bur they did immediately baniſh 
bim the Kingdom, and obliged him to ſign a paper, by 
which he conſented to be put to death, if he were ever 
after found in the Kingdom. 

Tue ſent away likewiſe M* Robert Long, who was , 1g! 
his Principal, not only, Secretary of-State, and had TY 
very much perſwaded his going thither; and Sr Edward 
Walker, who was Clerk of the Council, and had been 
Secretary at War during the late War, and ſome others, 
upon the like exceprions. They placed other Servants 
of all conditions about the King, oo principally relicd 
upon their Clergy; who were in ſuch a continual at- Tir 
tendance about him, that he was never free from their 537. 
importunities, under reef of inſtructing him in Re- 
ligion: and fo they obliged him to their conſtant hours 
of their long Prayers, and made him obſerve the Sun- 
days with more rigour than the Fews accuſtom'd ro do 
their Sabbath; and reprehended him very ſharply if he 
{ſmiled on thoſe days, and if his looks and geſtures did 
not pleaſe them, whilſt all their Prayers and Sermons, T4 & 
at which he was compelled to be preſent, were libels, j;,, 
and bitter invectives againſt all the Actions of his Fa- 
ther, the Idolatry of his Mother, and his own Ma- 
lignity. | 

Hs was not preſent in their Councils, nor were the 
reſults thereof communicated to him; nor was he, in 
the leaſt degree, communicated with, in any part of the 
Government; Vet they made great ſhew of outward 
Reverence to him, and even the Chaplains, when they 
uſed Rudeneſs and Barbarity in their reprehenſions 
and reproaches, approached him ſtill with bended knees, 
and in the humbleſt poſtures. There was never a bet» 
ter Courtier than Argyle; who uſed all poſſible addrels 
to make himſelf gracious to the King, entertain'd him Argyle" 
with very pleaſant diſcourſes, with ſuch inſinuations, _ 
that the King did not only very well like his Conver- 

ſation, 
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ation, but often beliey'd that he had a mind to pleaſe 
and gratify him: but then, when his Majeſty made any 
attempt to get ſome of his Servants about him, or to 
reconcile the two Factions, that the Kingdom might 
be united, he gather'd up his countenance, and retir'd 
from him, without ever yielding to any one Propoſition 
that was made to him by his Majeſty. In a word, the 
King's Table was well ſerv'd ; there he fate in n 
waited upon with decency: he had good Horſes to ride 
abroad to take the Air, and was then well attended; 
and, in all publick Appearances, ſeem'd to want nothing 
that was * to a great King. In all other reſpects, 
with reference to Power, to oblige or gratify any Man, 
to diſpoſe or order any thing, or himſelf to go to any 
other place than was aſlign'd to him, he had nothing 
of a Prince, but might very well be look d upon as a 
Priſoner. . 

Bur that which was of ſtate and luſtre made moſt 
noiſe, and was induſtriouſly tranſmitted into all Na- 
tions and States; the other of diſreſpect or reſtraint, 
was not communicated; and if it could not be entire- 
ly conceal d, it was conſider d only as a Faction be- 
tween particular great Men, who contended to get the 
Power into their hands, that they might the more no- 
toriouſly and eminently ſerve that Prince whom they 
all equally acknowledg d. The King's Condition ſeem'd 
— a Fe advanced and his being poſſeſs d of a King- 
dom without a Rival, in which there was no appearance 
of an Enemy, look'd like an earneſt for the Recovery 
of the other Two, and, for the preſent, as a great ad- 
dition of Power to him in his Kingdom of Ireland, by 
a conjunction, and abſolute Submiſſion of all the Scots 
in Ulſter to the Marquis of Ormond, the King's Lieute- 
nant there. 

AlL Men who had diſſwaded his Majeſty's repair 
into Scotland, were look'd upon as very weak Politi- 
cians, or as Men who oppoſed the Publick good, be- 
cauſe they were excluded, and might not be ſuffer d to 
act any part in the adventure; and they who had ad- 
vanced the deſign, valu'd themſelves exceedingly upon 
their activity in that Service. The States of Holland 
thought they had merired much in ſuffering their Ships 
to Tranſport him, and fo being miniſterial to his great- 
neſs; which they hoped would be remember'd; and 
they gave all Countenance to the Scotiſh Merchants 
and Factors who liv'd in their Dominions, and ſome ſe- 
cret Credit, that they might ſend Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, and whatſoever elle was neceſſary for the King's 
Service into that Kingdom. France it ſelf look'd very 
chearfully upon the change; Congratulated the Queen 
with much Ceremony, and many Profeſſions; and took 

ains to have it thought and believ'd, that they had 
had a ſhare in the Counſel, and contributed very much 
to the reception the King found in Scotland, by their 
influence upon Argyle and his Party. And it hath been 
mention'd before, how great a Repuration this little 
dawning of Power, how clouded ſoever, gave to the 
Embaſſadours in Spain, and had raiſed them, from ſuch 
a degree of diſreſpect, as was near to contempr, to the 
full dignity and eſtimation in that Court that was due 
to the Station in which they were. 

Tatkre fell out there an accident at this time, 
which was a great manifeſtation of the Affection of that 
Court, and indeed of the Nation. As Don Alonzo de 
Cardinas had uſed all the Credit he had, to diſpoſe that 
Court to a good correſpondence with the Parliament, 
lo he had employ'd as much care to encline thoſe in 
England to have a confidence in the Affection of his 
Maſter, and afſur'd them, © That if they would ſend 
*an Embaſſadour, or other Miniſter into Spain, he 
*ſhould find a good reception. The Parliament, in 
the infancy of their Common-wealth, had more incli- 
nation to make a Friendſhip with Spain than with France, 
having at that time a very great prejudice to the Car- 
dinal; and therefore, upon this encouragement from 
Don Alonzo, they reſoly'd to ſend an Envoy to Madrid ; 


. and made choice of one Aſcham, a Scholar, who had 


been concern'd in drawing up the King's Trial, and 
had written a Book to determine in what time, and 


england. after how many years, the Allegiance which is due from 


Subjects to their Soveraigns, comes to be determin'd 


after a Conqueſt; and that, from that term, it ought 
to be paid to thoſe who had ſubdued them: A ſpecula- 
tion they thought fit to cheriſh, | | 
Tuis Man, unacquainted with buſineſs, and un- 
skill'd in language, attended by three others, the one 
a Renegado Franciſcan Fryar, who had been bred in 
Spain, and was well verſed in the Language; another, 
who was to ſerve in the condition of a Secretary; and 
the third, an inferior Fellow for any Service, arriv'd 
all in Spain in an Engliſh Merchant's Ship: Of which 
Don Alonzo gave ſuch timely notice, that he was re- 
ceiv'd and entertain'd by the chief Magiſtrate at his 
landing, until they gave notice of it to the Court. 
The Town was quickly full of the rumour, that an Em- 
baſſadour was Landed from England, and would be re- 


ceiv'd there; which no body ſeem d to be well pleaſed Tie f 
ſadours there 


with. And the Embaſſadours expoſtulated with Don 
Lewis de Haro with ſome warmth, That his Catho- 
*lick Majeſty ſhould be the firſt Chriſtian Prince that 
* would receive an Embaſſadour from the odious, and 
*execrable Murders of a Chriſtian King, his Brother 
and Allie; which no other Prince had yet done, out 
*of the deteſtation of that horrible Parricide : And 
therefore they deſired him, © That Spain would not 
*give ſo infamous an example to the other parts of the 
© World. Don Lewis aſſured them, That there was 
no ſuch thing as an Embaſſadour coming from Eng- 
land, nor had the King any purpoſe to receive any: 
That it was true, they were inform'd that there was 
* an Engliſh Gentleman Landed at Cales, and come to 
<« Seyil; who ſaid, he was ſent from the Parliament with 
Letters for the King; which was teſtified by a Letter 
*from Don Alonzo de Cardinss to the Duke of Medina 
*Celi; who thereupon had given order for his Enter- 
*rainment at Sevil, till the King ſhould give further 
Order: That it was not poſſible for the King to re- 
«fuſe to receive the Letter, or to ſee the Man who 
« brought it; who pretended no kind of Character: 
«That having an Embaſſadour reſiding in England to 
e preſerve the Trade and Commerce between the two 
te Nations, they did believe, that this Meſſenger might 
ebe ſent with ſome Propoſitions from the Engliſh Mer- 
ce chants for the advancement of that Trade, and if 
te they ſhould refuſe to hear what he ſaid, it might give 
* 4 juſt offence, and deſtroy all the Commerce; which 
ce would be a great damage to both Nations. 

Tuar this new Agent might come ſecurely to 
Madrid, an old Officer of the Army was ſent from Sevil 
to accompany him thither; who came with him in the 
Coach, and gave notice every night to Don Lewis of 
their advance. There were at that time, over and a- 
bove the oP Merchants, many Officers and Soldiers 
in Madrid, who had ſerv d in the Spaniſh Armies, both 
in Catalonia and in Portugal; and thele Men had con- 
ſulted amongſt themſelves how they might kill this fel- 
low who came as an Agent from the new Republick of 
England; and half a dozen of them, having notice of 
the day he was to come into the Town, which was 
generally diſcourſed of, rode out of the Town to meet 
him; but, miſſing him, they return'd again, and found 
that he had enter'd into it by another way ; and having 
taken a view of his Lodging, they met again the next 
Morning; and finding accidentally, one of the Em- 
baſſadours Servants in the ſtreets, they perſwaded him 
to go with them, and ſo went to the Houſe where A, 
cham Lodged; and, without asking any Queſtions, 
walked directly up the ſtairs into his Chamber, leaving 
a couple of their number at the door of the ſtreet, leſt, 
upon any noiſe in the Houſe, that door might be ſhur 
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upon them, They who went up, drew their Swords; Afcham 
and beſides their inteutions, in diſorder, kill'd rhe 4 5 
Fryar as well as the Agent; and ſo return'd to their — . 
Companions with their ſwords naked and bloody, and ings in Ma- 


ſome fooliſh expreſſions of triumph, as if they had per- 9 


form'd a very gallant and a juſtifiable Service. Not- 
withſtanding all which, they might have diſperſed 


themſelves, and been ſecure, the People were ſo little Au bur one 


concern'd to enquire what they had done. Bur they * for 
being in confuſion, and retaining no compoſed thoughts fa 


about them, finding the door of a little Chapel open 
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Service of the Embaſſadours, ſeparated himſelf from 
the reſt, and went into the Houle of the Venetian Em- 
baſſadour. By this time the People of the Houſe 
where the Man lay, had gone up into the Chamber ; 
where they found two dead, and the other two crept, 
in a terrible fright, under the Bed; and the Magiſtrates 
and People were about the Church, and talking with, 
and examining the Perſons who were there: and the 
Rumour was preſently divulged about the Town, © That 
* one of the Engliſh Embaſſadours was kill'd. 

Trey were at that time entring into their Coach 
to take the Air, according to an appointment which 
they had made the day before, When they were in- 
form'd of what had paſſed, and that Harry Progers, who 
was their Servant, had been in the Action, and was re- 
tir d to the Houſe of the Venetian Embaſſadour, they 
were in trouble and perplexity; diſmiſs'd their Coach, 
and return'd to their Lodging. Though they abhorr'd 
the Action that was committed, they foreſaw the pre- 
ſence of one of their own Servants in it, and even we 
paſſionate words they had uſed in their expoſtulation 
with Don Lewis, againſt the reception of ſuch a Meſ- 
ſenger, as if © The King their Maſter had too many 
Subjects in that place, for ſuch a fellow to appear 
«there with any ſecurity, would make it be believ'd 
by many, that the attempt had not been made with- 

Tre Erabaſ- out their conſent or privity. In this trouble of mind, 
eben they immediately writ a Letter to Don Lewis de Haro, 
Lewis a- to expreſs the ſenſe they had of this unfortunate raſh 
ber this Action; Of which, they hoped, he did believe, if 
ce they had any notice or ſuſpicion, they would have 
© prevented it. Don Lewis return'd them a very dry An- 
Hir Anſwer. (wer; © That he could not imagine that they could 
ce have a hand in ſo foul an Aſſaſſination in the Court 
(for all Madrid is call'd, and look' d upon as the Court) 
* of a Perſon under the immediate Protection of the 
King. However, that it was an Action ſo unheard 
* of, and ſo diſhonourable to the King, that his Maje- 
*ſty was reſolv'd to have it examin'd to the bottom, 
© and that exemplary Juſtice ſhould be done upon the 
« Offenders : That his own Embaſladour in England 
* might be in great danger upon this Murther ; and 
*that they would ſend an Expreſs preſently thither to 
« ſatisfy che Parliament how much his Catholick Ma- 
ce jeſty deteſted, and was offended with it, and reſfolv'd 
*to do Juſtice upon it; and if his Embaſſadour under- 
*went any inconvenience There, they were not to 
* wonder, if his Majeſty were ſevere Here; and ſo left 
eit to them to imagine that their own Perſons might 
* not be ſafe. 
Bur they knew the temper of the Court too well, 
to have the leaſt apprehenſion of that: yet they were 
a little ſurpriſed, = they firſt ſaw the Multitude 
of People gather'd together about their Houſe, upon 
the firſt News of the Action; inſomuch that the ſtreet 
before their Houſe, which was the broadeſt in Madrid 
(the Calle de Alcala) was fo throng'd that Men could 
hardly paſs. But they were quickly out of that appre- 
henſion, being aſſured, that the jealouſy that one of 
the Engliſh Embaſſadours had ſuffer d Violence, had 
brought that Multitude rogether ; which they found 
Thoſe that to be true; for they no {ooner ſhew'd themſelves in a 
Era ars Balcony to the People, bur they ſaluted them with great 
rakenthence, kindneſs, pray'd for the King their Maſter, curſed and 
yr 33 reviled the Murtherers of his Father; and ſo departed. 
other eſcapes They who had betaken themſelves to the Chapel, were, 
inte France. the next day or the ſecond, taken from thence by a 
principal Officer after Examination, and ſent to the 
Priſon: the other was not inquir'd after; but, having 
conceal'd himſelf for ten or twelve days, he went out 
of the Town in the night; and, without any inter- 
ruption or trouble, went into France. 

Or all the Courts in Chriſtendom Madrid is that 
where Embaſſadours, and Publick Miniſters, receive 
the greateſt Reſpe&; which, beſides the Honour and 
Punctuality of that People, bred up in the obſervation 
of diſtances and order, proceeds from the excellent 
method the Embaſſadours have of living with mutual 
reſpect towards each other, and in mutual concern- 
ment for each others Honour and Privileges: ſo that 
if any Embaſſadour, in Himſelf or his Servants, receive 
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any Affront or Diſreſpect, all the other Embaſſadours 
repair to him; and offer their Service, and Interpo- 
ſition, by which means they are not only preſerv'd from 
any Invaſion by any private and particular Inſolence, 
but even from tome Acts of Power, which the Court it 
{elf hath ſome time thought fit to exerciſe, upon an 
extraordinary occaſion, towards a Miniſter of whom 
they had no regard. All are united on the behalf of 
the Character; and will not ſuffer that to be done to- 
2 one, which by the conſequence, may reflect up- 
on all. 

Ir cannot be imagin'd, with what general compaſ- 
ſion all the Embaſſadours look d upon theſe unhappy 
Gentlemen, who had involy'd themſelves by their raſ}- 
neſs in ſo much peril, They came to the Engliſh Em- 
baſſadours to Adviſe, and Conſult what might be done 
to preſerve them, every one offering his Aſſiſtance. 
The Action could in no degree be juſtified; all that 
could be urged and inſiſted upon in their behalf, was 
the Privilege of Sanctuary, They had betaken them- 
*ſelves to the Church; and the taking them from 
ce thence, by what Authority ſoever, was a violation of 
the Rights and Immunities of the Church, which, by 
ce the Laws of the Kingdom, was ever defended with 
* all tenderneſs. So that before the guilt of the Blood 
ce could be examin'd, the Priſoners deſired that their 
Privilege might be examin'd and that they might 
have Council aſſign d them to that purpoſe ; which was 
granted; and ſeveral Arguments were made upon the 
matter of Law before the Judges; who were 4 70 
ble enough to the Priſoners. The King's Council ur- ＋ 
ged, That in caſe of Aſſaſſination, the Privilege of hid 
Sanctuary was never allow'd (which is true) and cited _ 
many Preſidents of late years in Madrid it ſelf, where, 


for leſs Crimes than of Blood, Men had been taken out 4s 
of the Sanctuary, and tried, and executed. The Eng- . 
liſh Embaſſadours thought not fit to appear on their 3 
behalf, and yet were not willing that the new Repub- 1 


lick ſnould receive ſo much Countenance from that 

Court, as would have reſulted from putting thoſe Gen- 

tlemen to death as if they had kill'd a Publick Miniſter. 

The Pope's Nuntio, Julio Roſpigliofi, who was afterwards ne 
Clement the Ninth, could not according to the Style of "is": 


. . * 0 required 3 
the Roman Court, either give or receive Viſits from the te» » + = 


Engliſh Embaſſadours : but they perform'd Civilities 4%“ ah 
to each other by Meſſages, and paſſed mutual Saluta- * } 
tions, with all reſpect to each other, as they met a- 

broad. And the Venetian Embaſſadour brought them 

frequent aſſurances, © That the Nuntio had ſpoken ve- aan 
«ry effectually to the King, and to Don Lewis, for the = 


te redelivery of the Priſoners to the Church, and preſſed 
*it ſo hard upon the Conſcience of the King, that he 
* had ſome promiſe that they ſhould not ſuffer. 

In the mean time, thundering Letters came from 
the Parliament, with great Menaces what they would 
do, if —— was not inflicted upon thoſe 
who had Murder'd their Envoy; and Don Alonzo urged 
it, as if © He thought Himſelf in danger till full ſatiſ- 
te faction ſhould be given in that particular; all which 
for the preſent made deep impreſſion, ſo that they 
knew not what to do; the King often declaring © That 
*he would not infringe the Privilege of the Church, 
* and ſo undergo the Cenſure of the Pope, for any ad- 
ce vantage he could receive with reference to any of his 
ec Dominions. In the end (that the diſcourſe of this 71", 
Affair may not be refum'd again hereafter) after a long 5 g 
Impriſonment (for during the Embaſſadours ſtay they 258 
would not bring them to any Trial, leſt they might — 
ſeem to do any thing upon their ſollicitation) the Pri- 
ſoners were proceeded againſt aſſoon, or ſhortly after 
the Embaſſadours had left Madrid, and were al con- 
demn'd to die; and aſſoon as the Sentence was de- 
clar'd, all the Priſoners were again deliver'd into the 
ſame Church; where they remain'd many days, having 
Proviſions of Victuals ſent to them by many Perſons 
of Quality, until they had all opportunity to make 
their Eſcape, which was very ſucceſsfully done by all 
but one; who, being the only Proteſtant amongſt them, 
was more maliciouſly look'd after and watch'd, and 
was follow'd, aud apprehended after he had made three 
days Journey from Madrid, and carried back _—_ 
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and put to death: which was all the ſatisfaction the 
Parliament could obtain in that Affair; and is an in- 
ſtance, how far that People was from any Affection to 
thoſe of England in their Hearts, how much ſoever 
they comply'd with them out of the neceſſity of their 
Fortune. 

Wn tx ſome weeks were paſſed after that unlucky 
accident, the Embaſſadours went to confer with Don 
Lewis upon ſome other occurrence, with no purpoſe 
of mentioning any thing of the Priſoners. Don Lewis 
{poke of it in a manner they did not expect, one ex- 
preſſion was Jo tengo invidia de eſtos, Cavaleros, &c. I 
« envy thoſe Gentlemen for having done ſo noble an 
« Action, how penal ſoever it may prove to them, to 
revenge the Blood of their King. Whereas, he ſaid, 
« The King his Maſter wanted ſuch reſolute Subjects; 
e gtherwiſe he would never have loſt a Kingdom, as 
* he had done Portugal, for want of one brave Man; 
« who, by taking away the life of the Uſurper, might 
cc at any time, during the firſt two years, have put an 
te end to that Rebellion. 

To return now to the Affairs of Scotland: Whether 
when the Marquis of Argyle firſt knew that the King 
would venture himſelf into Scotland, he ſuſpected his 
own ſtrength, and fo ſent for his Friend Cromwell to 
aſſiſt him; or whether it ſeem'd more reaſonable to 
the Parliament, when it was aſſured of the King's be- 
ing there, to Viſit him in that Kingdom, than to ex- 
pect a Viſit from him, is not enough clear at this time. 
But aſſoon as the King was in Scotland, Cromwell, be- 
ing ſent for by the Parliament, left what remain'd 
to be done in Ireland to Ireton (who had Married his 


Daughter) and made him Deputy; and tranſported him- 
„ ſelf into England; where the Parliament, not without 


great oppoſition from all the Presbyterian Party, re- 


ſolv'd ro ſend an Army into Scotland. Many oppoled 


it, as they thought it an unjuſt and unprofitable War, 
and knew it muſt be a very expenſive one; and others, 
becauſe it would keep up and increaſe the Power and 
Authority of the Army in England ; which was already 
found to be very grievous. 

Tu 1s Reſolution produced another great Altera- 
tion : Fairfax, who * hitherto worn the Name of Ge- 
neral, declar'd poſitively that he would not Command 
the Army againſt Scotland. The Presbyterians faid, 
* It was becauſe he thought the War unlawful, in re- 
e gard it was againſt thoſe of the ſame Religion; but 
his Friends would have it believ'd, that he would not 
Fight againſt the King. Hereupon Cromwell was choſen 
General ; which made no Alteration in the Army ; 
which he had modell'd to his own mind before, and 
Commanded as abfolutely, But in all other places he 
grew more abſolute and more imperious; he diſcoun- 
renanced, and ſuppreſſed the Presbyterians in all places; 
who had been ſupported by Fairfax. The Indepen- 
dents had all Credit about him; and the Churches and 
Pulpits were open to all kind of People who would 
ſhew their Gifts there; and a general Diſtraction and 
Confuſion in Religion cover'd the whole Kingdom; 
which raiſed as general a diſcontent in the minds of the 
People, who finding no eaſe from the Burthens they 
had ſo long ſuſtain'd, but an increaſe of the Taxes and 
Impoſitions, every day grew weary of their new Go- 
vernment ; and heartily pray'd, that their General 
might never return from Scotland, but that, he being 
deſtroy'd there, the King might return Victorious into 
London, The bitterneſs and perſecution againſt the 
Brethren in England, and the old Animoſity they had 
long borne againſt the Perſon of Cromwell, made thoſe 


in Authority in that Kingdom reſolve to defend them- 


{elves againſt his Invaſion, and to draw together a very 
numerous Body of Men well provided, and ſupplied 
with all things neceflary but Courage and Conduct. 
They were fo careful in the Modelling this Army, that 
they ſuffer'd few or no Officers or Soldiers, who had 

en in the Engagement of Duke Hamilton, or who gaye 
the leaſt occaſion to be ſuſpe&ed to wiſh well to the 
King or to the Hamiltonian Party, to be liſted or re- 
ceiv'd into their Service. So that they had only ſome 
old diſcredired Officers, who, being formerly thought 
anworthy of Command, had ſtuck cloſe to Argyle and 


to the Party of the Kirk. The truth is, the whole Ar- 
my was under the Government of a Committee of the 
Kirk and the State; in which the Miniſters exerciſed 
the ſole Authority, and pray d and preach'd againſt the 
Vices of the Court, and the Impiety and Tyranny of 
Cromwell, equally ; and promiſed their Army Victory 
over the Enemy as poſitively, and in as confident terms, 
as if God himſelf had directed them to declare it. The 
King defir'd that he might Command this Army, at 
leaſt run the Fortune of it. But they were hardly pre- 
vail'd with to give him leave once to ſee it; and, after 
he had been in it three or four hours, upon the obler- 
vation that the Common Soldiers ſeem'd to be much 
pleas'd to ſee him, they cauſed him to return, and the 
next day carried him to a place at a greater diſtance 
from the Army; declaring, © That they found the Sol- 
*diers too much inclin'd to put their Confidence in 
*the Arm of Fleſh; whereas their hope and depen- 
*dence was to be only in God; and they were moſt 
1 _ of Victory by the Prayers, and Piety of the 
Kirk. 

In Zuly Cromwell enter d Scotland, and march'd with- come 
out any oppoſition till he came within leſs than a days n. 
Journey of Edenborough ; where he found the Scotiſh Ar- 
my encamped upon a very advantageous ground; and 
he made his Quarters as near as he could conveniently, 
and yet with diſadvantages enough. For the Country 
was ſo deſtroyed behind him, and the Paſſes fo guard- 
ed before, that he was compelled to ſend for all his 
Proviſion for Horſe and Foot from England by Sea; in- 
ſomuch as the Army was reduced to great ſtreights; 
and the Scots really believ d, that they had them all at 
their Mercy, except ſuch as would Embark on board 
their Ships. But aſſoon as Cromwell had'recover'd ſome 
Proviſions, his Army begun to remove, and feem'd to 
provide for their March. Whether that March was to 
retire out of ſo barren a Country for want of Proviſions 
(which no doubt were very ſcarce; and the Seafor of 
po would not permit them to depend upon all no- 
ceſſary Supplies by Sea, for it was now the Month of 
September ) or whether that motion was only to draw 
the Scots from the advantageous poſt of which they 
were poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood, But it was con- 
feſſed on all ſides, that, if the Scots had remain'd with- 
in their Trenches, and ſent Parties of Horſe to have 
follow'd the Engliſh Army cloſely, they muſt have ſo 17 4e 
diſorder d them, that they would. have left their Can- J fe. 
non, and all their heavy Carriage behind them, beſides my. 
the danger the Foot muſt have been in. But the Scots 
did not intend to part with them ſo eaſily; they doubt- 
ed not but to have the Spoil of the whole Army. And 
therefore they no ſooner diſcern'd that the Engliſh were 
upon their march, but they decamped, and follow'd 
with their whole Body all the Night following, and 
found themſelves in the Morning within a ſmall diſtance 
of the Enemy: for Cromwell was quickly advertiſed that 
the Scotiſh Army was diſlodged, and march'd after him ; 
and thereupon he made a ſtand, and put his Men in 
good order. The Scots found they were not upon ſo 
clear a chaſe as they imagin'd, and placed themſelves 
again upon ſuch a fide of a Hill, as they beliey'd the 
Engliſh would not have the Courage to attack them 
there. 

Br Cromwell knew them too well to fear them up- Cromwell 
on any ground, where there were no Trenches, or For- prop 
tifications to keep him from them; and therefore he rhe Barrle of 
made haſte to charge them on all ſides, upon what ad- Dunbar. 
vantage-ground ſoever they ſtood. Their Horſe did not 
ſuſtain one Charge; but fled, and were purſued with 
a great execution, The Foot depended much upon 
their Miniſters, who preach'd, and pray'd, and aſſur'd 
them of the Victory, till the Engliſh were upon them; 
and ſome of their Preachers were knock'd in the head, 
whilſt they were promiſing the Victory. Though there 
was fo little reſiſtance made, that Cromwell loſt very 
few Men by that days Service, yet the Execution was 
very terrible upon the Enemy ; the whole Body of the 
Foot being, upon the matter, cut in pieces: no quar- 
ter was given till they were weary of killing; ſo that 
there were between five and ſix thouſand dead upon 
the place; and very few, but they who eſcaped by the 
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heels of their Horſe, were without terrible wounds; of 
which very many died ſhortly after; eſpecially ſuch of 
their Miniſters who were not kill'd upon the 1 as 
very many were, had very notable marks about the 
head, and the face, that any Body might know that 
they were not hurt by chance, or in the croud, bur by 
very good will. All the Cannon, Ammunition, Car- 
riages, and Baggage, were entirely taken, and Cromwell 
with his victorious Army march'd directly to Edenbo- 
rough; where he found plenty of all things which he 
wanted, and good accommodation for the refreſhing 
his Army ; which ſtood in need of it. : 

Never Victory was attended with leſs lamenta- 
tions: for as Cromwell had great argument of Triumph 
in the total Defeat and Deſtruction of the only Army 
that was in Scotland; which Defeat had put a great part 
of that Kingdom, and the chief City of it, under his 
Obedience; ſo the King, who was then at St Fohnſton's, 
was glad of it, as the greateſt happineſs that could be- 
fall him, in the loſs of ſo ſtrong a Body of his Enemies; 
who, if they ſhould have prevailed, his Majeſty did be- 
lieve that they would have ſhut him up in a Priſon the 
next day; which had been qnly a ſtricter confinement 
than he ſuffer'd already: For the Lord Lorne, eldeſt Son 
to the Marquis of Argyle, being Captain of his Guard, 
had fo watchful a care of him both night and day, that 
his Majeſty could not go any whither without his leave. 
But, after this Defeat, they all look d upon the King 
as one they might ſtand in need of: they permitted his 
Servants, who had been ſequeſter d from him from his 
Arrival in the Kingdom, to attend and wait upon him, 
and begun to talk of calling a Parliament, and of a time 
for the King's Coronation; which had not hitherto 
been ſpoken of. Some Miniſters begun to Preach obe- 
dience to the King; the Officers, who had been ca- 
ſhier'd for their Malignity, talked aloud of The miſ- 
«carriages in the Government, and that the Kingdom 
ewas betrayed to the Enemy for want of confidence 
ein the King, who alone could preſerve the Nation. 
They of the Council ſeem d not to have fo abſolute 
a dependence upon the Marquis of Argyle, but ſpoke 
more freely than they had uſed to do; and the Mar- 
quis applicd himſelf more to the King, and to thoſe 
about him: ſo that the King did, in a good degree, 
enjoy the fruit of this Victory, as well as Cromwell, 
though his Majeſty's advantage was diſcern'd by a few 
Men only, and thoſe reduced into an obſcure quarter 
of the Kingdom; but the other made the eclat. The 
deſtruction of the only Army, and the poſſeſſing of 
Edenborough, was look'd upon, in all places, as the en- 
tire conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. 

Dox Alonzo made haſte to ſend the News into Spain 
of The total and irrecoverable defeat of the King; 
te that he was driven into the High- lands; from whence 
ehe would be compell'd to fly, aſſoon as he could get 
te means to eſcape: that the Republick was now ſettled, 
te and no more fear or hope of the King: the effect of 
all which, the Embaſſadours quickly found at Madrid, 
by the carriage and countenance of that King and the 
Council; though it cannot be denied that the Com- 
mon People appear'd to have a much more generous 
ſenſe of the Alteration, than the others did. The Em- 
baſſadours receiv'd ſhortly a full advertiſement of the 
truth; and © that the King thought his condition much 
* improv'd by the defeat; and they uſed all the means 
they could, by ſeveral Audiences, to inform the King 
of Spain and Don Lewis of the truth ; and © That they 
*were misinform'd, as if the Army overthrown was 
*the King's; whereas they were indeed as much his 
Enemies, as Cromwell's was. But in this they could ob- 
tain no credit, and all ways were taken to make them 
perceive, that it was heartily wiſh'd they were gone; 

which they were reſoly'd to take no notice of. 

IN the end, one morning, the Secretary of State 
came to them from the King; and told them, © That 


meſſagefrom e they had been now above a you in that Court, where 


the King He 
Spain te the the 


Embaſſa- 


had been well treated, notwithſtanding ſome 
© miſcarriages, which might very juſtly have incenſed 


427 de- cis, Catholick Majeſty (mentioning the death of A, 


fore them to 


be gone. 


cham) © That they were Extraordinary Embaſſadours, 
* and fo needed not any Letters of Revocation ; that 


” 


*they had receiv'd Anſwers to all they had propoſed 
*and were at liberty to depart; which his Catholick 
* Majeſty deſired they would do, fince their preſence 
*in the Court would bo very prejudicial to his Affairs 
This unexpected and unuſual Meſſage, deliver'd gg 
gracefully enough by an old Man, who, notwitliſtand- 
ing his Office, was look d upon with little reverence 
to his parts, made them believe That he had miſtaken 
his Meſſage, at leaſt that he had deliver 'd it with let; 
*Courtly circumſtances than he ought to have done 
And therefore they return'd no other Anſwer, than 
That they would attend Don Lewis de Haro, and un- 
*derſtand from Him the King's pleaſure. The next 
day, they ſent for an Audience to Don Lewis; whom 
my found with a leſs open Countenance than he uſed 
to have; nor did he appear any thing more Courtly 
than the Secretary had done; but told them, that there 
were Orders ſent to ſuch a Perſon (whom he namd 
to prepare their Preſent; which ſhould be ready with- 
in very few days; and preſs d them very plainly, and 
without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year, it being 
then towards the end of January, to uſe all poſſible ex- 
pedition for their departure, as a thing that, even in 
that reſpe&, did exceedingly concern the ſervice of the 
King. This made the Embaſſadours imagine, which 
was likewiſe reported, that there was a formal Embaſ- 
ſadour upon his way from England, and that the Court 
would be no more liable to the like Accidents. But 
they knew afterwards, that the cauſe of all this haſte 
was, that wy might bring into the Town as many Pi- 
cures, and other choice and rich Furniture, as did load 


had bought of the King's goods, and then ſent to the 
Groyne, and which they did not then think could be 
decently brought to the Palace, whilſt the Embaſſadours 
ſhould continue and remain in the Town. 

Tr1s injunction to leave Madrid, in ſo unſeaſonable 
a time of the year, was very ſevere to the Embaſladours, 
The Lord Cottington was at this time ſeventy fix years 
of Age, once or twice in a year troubled with the Gout, 
in other reſpects of great vigour of Body and Mind 
nor did there appear in his natural parts any kind of 
decay. He had reſoly'd, when he firſt propoſed this 
Embaſſy to the King, and it may be, it was the chief 
reaſon of propoſing it, that, if there ſhould be no door 
open to let him return into England, by the time that 
his Embaſſy ſhould expire, he would remain and die 
in Spain. But he did then believe, that he ſhould have 
found another kind of Entertainment there than he had 
done. He had, without doubt deſerv'd very well from 
that Nation, having always perform'd thoſe Offices to- 
wards them which made him look'd upon at home as 
too well affected to that People, which, together with 
his conſtant oppoſition of the French, had render'd him 
very ungracious to the Queen: yet there were ſome 
ſeaſons, in which his credit and authority was not great 
enough to obtain all things for them which they de- 
fir'd, and expected; as when their Fleet, under the 
command of Oquendo, about the year 1639, had been 
aſſaulted in the Downs, and defeated by the Dutch Fleet, 
for want of that protection which they thought the 
King might have given to them. And it is probable 
their Embaſſadours, who were then in England, where- 
of Don Alonzo was one, did not find that readineſs and 
alacrity in him to appear in their ſervice, as they had 
formerly done; he very well knowing, that the being 
ſollicitous for them, in that conjuncture, might do 
Himſelf Harm, and could do Them no good. But theſe 
Omiſſions were now remember'd, and all his ſervices 
forgotten: ſo that (as hath been touch'd before) his 
reception, from the firſt hour of his coming laſt thi- 
ther, was very cold both from the King and the Court. 
And though he was now willing to reſume his former 
reſolution of ſtaying there; yet the treatment he had 
receiy'd, and this laſt farewell, made him doubt, very 
reaſonably, whether he ſhould be permitted to ſtay 
there or not. 

THERE was another circumſtance, which was nc- 
ceſſary to his reſiding in Spain, in which he met with 
ſome difficulties that he had not foreſeen, and which 
did exceedingly perplex him; and which he plainly 
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wo, the minute of their parting. ; 
„. Tr1s difficulty being over, there remain'd yet ano- 


enough diſcern'd, and knew to be the true cauſe of all 
the diſcountenance he had met with in that Court 
(though he was willing the other Embaſſadour, who 
knew nothing of it, ſhould believe that it proceeded 
from what had paſſed in England) which was then re- 
member'd in the diſcourſe of the Court, and was the 
true cauſe of the general prejudice to him there. He 
had been formerly — in that Kingdom to the 
Church of Rome, and had conſtantly gone to the Maſs 
there; and declaring himſelf afterwards in England to 
be of the Religion of the Church of England, he was 
Apoſtatiz'd from the other; which, in that Country, 
is look d upon as ſuch a Brand, as the infamy of it can 
never be wiped out; and this indeed was the reaſon 
of that King's ſo notable averſion from him. The 
truth is, he had never made any enquiry into Religion 
to inform himſelf, but had conform'd to that which 
the Province he held oblig'd him to; and though he 
could never get the reputation in England of being 
well affected to the Church, and was always look'd up- 
on as moſt-inclin'd to the Roman, yet he convinced 
thoſe who would have taken advantage of that guilt, 
by being preſent at Prayers, and Sermons, and ſome- 
times receiving the Sacrament as he did the very laſt 
Sunday he ſtay d in the Hague before he begun his 3 | 
ney towards Spain; and even after: his arrival there, 
was conſtant at the reading the Common Prayers both 
Morning, and Evening, by their own Chaplain, in their 
Houſe, as long as the Chaplain liv'd': and many, who 
knew him very well, did believe that'if he had died in 
England; he would have died in the Communion of 
that Church. But there was no doubt, he did reſolve, 
from the time that he meant to remain and die in Spain, 
that he would become a: Roman Catholick again, which 
he thought to be a much eaſier thing than it was; and 
that he might have been reconciled by any Prielt in as 
rivate a manner as he could defire. But when he con- 
ulted that affair with a rr who frequently came 
to the Houſe, he found, that after an Apoſtacy, as they 
term d it, it was not in the power of any Prieſt to re- 
concile him, but that it was reſerv'd to the * him- 
ſelf; who rarely gives the faculty to any but to his own 
Nuntio's. This obliged him to reſort thither ; which 
he could not eaſily do without communicating it to 
the other Embaſſadour; towards whom this was the 
only ſecret he reſerv'd. And he found a way, as he 
thought, to elude him in this particular. He told him, 
ſeveral days, that the Nuntio had ſent him ſuch and 
ſuch — by that Jeſuit concerning thoſe Gentle- 
men, who were in Priſon, the ſubſtance whereof did 
not differ from what the Venetian Embaſſadour had for- 
merly deliver'd from him: at laſt, he told him,“ That 
che found the Nuntio had ſomewhat to ſay in that 
Affair which he would not communicate by Meſſage, 
«but wiſh'd to ſpeak with him in private; for publick- 
*ly he muſt not be known to gi; any conference 
«with him; and that hereupon he reſolv'd to go in- 
cognito in S* Benjamin Wright's Coach to him: which 
he did, and was then reconciled; and return'd home 
making ſuch a relation of their conferences to his Com- 
panion as he thought fit; and deliver'd the Nuntio's 
{alutation to him. But within two or three days he 
knew what the Affair was: for, beſides that the Nun- 
tio could not perform the Office alone, but was to have 
the affiſtance of two or three ſo qualified, there was 
really care taken that the other Embaſſadour might 
know it. And, before that time, when they both vi- 
ſited the Preſident de la Haienda, who carried them 
into his Library, whilſt the other Embaſſadour was 
caſting his Eyes upon ſome Books (it being the beſt 
private Library in Madrid) the Lord Cottington told 
the Preſident, © That he was himſelf a Catholick, but 
*that his Companion was an obſtinate Heretiek ; of 
which the Preſident ſent him information the next day. 
But ſince himſelf forbore ever to Communicate this 
ſecret to him, out of an opinion, it is very probable, 
that he might give ſome diſturbance to his reſolution, 
he likewiſe took no manner of notice of it to him t 
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ther; which was, his having permiſſion to ſtay in that 


Country; for which he addreſs d himſelf to Don Lewis ; 
* mention'd his Age; his infirmity of the Gout; which 
* would infallibly ſeize upon him, if, in that ſeaſon of 
«the year, he ſhould provoke it by an extraordinary 
Motion; in a word, that it was impoſſible for him to 
make the Journey. Don Lewis told him, © He could 
*anſwer him to part of what he ſaid without ſpeaking 
te to the King; that he muſt not think of ſtaying with 
*the Character of an Embaſſadour, nor of reſiding in 
* Madrid, in how private a condition ſoever; if he de- 
* fired any thing with theſe two reſtraints, he would 
te move the King in it. The other told him, © That 
che ſubmitted to both theſe conditions; and only de- 
*fired Licence to reſide in Valladolid, where he had 
*liv'd many years, when the Court remain'd there, in 
ce the time of-King Philip the third. 

Tus place was not diſtik d; and within few days, 
Don Lewis ſent him word © That the King approv'd it; 
and that * He ſhould haye a Letter to the chief Magi- 
*ſtrate there, to treat him with all reſpect; and that 
* his Majeſty would take care that he ſhould not un- 
*dergo any diſtreſs, but would ſupply him as his ne- 
«cefhties required. And, ſhortly ae, a Meſſage was 
ſent to the Embaſſadours to let them know, that the 
King had appointed ſuch a day for to give them an Au- 


dience to take their leave, This new importunity was Tie Elf. 
ſadours have 
Audience of 
leave. 


as extraordinary as the former; however, they per- 
form'd their Ceremonies; and about the beginning of 
Marth, after they had been in that Court near fifteen 
Months, they both left Madrid in the ſame hour: the 


— 


Lord Cottington taking his Courſe for Valladolid; where The Lord 


he had the ſame Houle provided, and made ready for 


Cottington 
lives at 


him by the care of the Engliſh Jeſuits there, in which he valladolid 
had dwelt at the time of his Agency, when the Court le 4. 


reſided there; where he died within one year after, in 
the 77h.year of his Age. 


He was a very wiſe Man, by the great and long ex- Hi: Chara: 
perience he had in buſineſs of all kinds; and by his na- . 


rural temper, which was not liable to any tranſport of 
Anger, or any other paſſion, but could bear contradi- 
tion, and even reproach, without being moved, or put 
out of his way: for he was very ſteady in purſuing what 
he propoſed to himſelf, and had a courage not to be 
frighted with any oppoſition. It is true he was illite- 
rate as to the Grammar of any Language, or the Prin- 
ciples of any Science, but by his perfectly underſtand» 
ing the Spaniſh ( which he ſpoke as a Spaniard) the 
French, and Italian Languages, and having read very 
much in all, he could not be ſaid to be ignorant in any 
part of Learning, Divinity only excepted. He had a 
very fine and extraordinary underſtanding in the Na- 
ture of Beaſts and Birds, and above all in all kind of 


Plantations and Arts of Husbandry. He was born a 


Gentleman both by Father and Mother, his Father ha- 
ving a pretty entire Seat near Hyuton in Somerſet-ſhire, 
worth above two hundred pounds a year, which had 
deſcended from Father to Son for many hundred years, 
and is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Elder Brother's Chil- 
dren, the Family having been always Roman Catho- 
lick. His Mother was a Stafford, early allied to St Ed- 
ward Stafford; who was Vice-Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, and had been Embaſſadour in Fance; by 
whom this Gentleman was brought up, and was Gen- 
tleman of his Horſe, and left one of his Executors of 
his Will, and by him recommended to Sr Robert Cecil, 
then Principal Secretary of State; who preferr'd him 
to Sr Charles Conwallis, when he went Eenbaſſadour in- 
to Spain, in the beginning of the Reign of King James; 
where he remain d, for the ſpace of eleven or twelve 
years, in the condition of Secretary or Agent, without 
ever returning into England in all that time. He raiſed 
by his own Virtue and Induſtry a very fair Eſtate, of 
which, though the Revenue did not exceed above four 
thouſand pounds by the year; yet he had four very 
good Houſes, and rhree Parks, the value whereof was 


not reckon'd into that computation, He liv'd very 


Nobly, well ſerv'd, and attended in his Houſe ; had 
a better Stable of Horſes, better proviſion for Sports 
(eſpecially of Hawks, in which he took great delight) 
than moſt of his Quality, and liv'd always with great 
{plendour ;- * loy'd Money very well, _ 
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did not warily enough conſider the circumſtances of 
getting it, he ſpent it well all ways but in giving, which 


Book XIII ? 


par'd at Madrid to be ſent to him, ten braye Spaniſh 
Horſes, the worſt of which coſt there three hundred 


The «thee Tn E other Embaſſadour was diſmiſſed with much | Court at Madrid could not conceal its joy, nor diſ- 
% more Courteſy: for when they heard that his Family | ſemble their opinion, that the Enemy whole influence 
mp1 ED remain'd at Antwerp in Flanders, and that he intended | they moſt apprehended, was fortunately raken out of 
courreonuſy. to go thither, and ſtay there till he receiv'd other Or- | the way. On the other hand, France own'd a great ſor- 
ders from the King his Maſter, they gave him all dif- | row and grief for the loſs of a Man whom they believed 
patches thither which might be of uſe to him in thoſe | to be more than ordinary affected to them; and who, 
Parts. The King of Spain himſelf uſed many gracious | by a conjunction with their Friends in Holland, might 
Expreſſions to him at his laſt Audience, and lent after- in a ſhort time, be much ſuperior to that Party in the 
wards to him a Letter for the Arch-Duke Leopold; in | States which-adher'd to the Spaniſb Intereſt. 
which he expreſſed the good opinion he had of the B vu T no Body receiv d ſo inſuportable prejudice, and 
Embaſſadour; and commanded © That, whilſt he ſhould | damage, by this fatal blow, as the King of great Hi- 
*choole to reſide in thoſe Parts, under his Govern- | tain did; towards whom that brave Prince gave all the n. xi | 
* ment, he ſhould receive all Reſpe&, and enjoy all | teſtimony and manifeſtation of the moſt entire, faſt, 2% 
© Privileges as an Embaſſadour : and Don Lewis de Haro | and unſhaken Affection and Friendſhip, that hath ever the e 
writ likewiſe to the Arch-Duke, and the Count of Fuen- | been perform'd towards any Perſon under any ſignal 
ſaldagna, © To look upon him as His particular Friend: | Misfortune. Beſides. the aſſiſting him, upon ſeveral 
all which Ceremonies, though they colt them nothing, | emergent occaſions, with greater Sums of Money than 
were of real benefit and advantage to the Embaſſadour: | were eaſy to his incumber d Fortune, his Reputation, 
for beſides the Treatment he receiv'd from the Arch- | and his declar'd Reſolution, That he als venture 
Dake himſelf in Bruſſels, as Embaſſadour, ſuch dire- | all he had in that Quarrel, diſpoſed many to be more 
ctions, or recommendations, were ſent to the Magi- | concern'd for his Majeſty. Though he could not pre- 
ſtrates at Antwerp, that he enjoy d the privilege of his | vail over that Faction in Holland, which were known 
Chapel, and all the Engliſh, who were numerous then | to fayour Cromwell, (and the more out of their aver- 
in that City, repair'd thither with all freedom for their | Gon to him, and to his Power and Greatneſs) to induce 
Devotion, and the exercife of their Religion: which | them to ſerve the'King, yet he kept the States General 
liberty had never been before granted to any Man | from conſenting to that infamous Alliance and Con- 
there, and which the Engliſh, and Iriſb Prieſts, and the | junction, which, ſhortly, after his death, they enter d 
Roman Catholicks of thoſe Nations, exceedingly mur- | into with the new Republick ; and which they would 
mured at, and uſed all the Endeavours they could to | never have yielded to, if He had liv'd. And no doubt, 
have taken away, though in vain. WT the reſpe& both France and Spain had for Him, and 
7s is paſn In his paſſage through France he waited upon the | his Interpoſition, had prevailed with both to be more 
ſage through 


France be 
watts on the 


he did not affect. He was of an excellent humour, and 


very eaſy to live with; and, under agrave countenance, | 


cover d the moſt of mirth, and cauſed more, than any 
Man of the molt pleaſant diſpoſition. He never uſed 
any Body ill, but uſed many very well for whom he 
had no regard: his greateſt fault was, that he could 


diſſemble, and make Men believe that he loy'd them 


very well, when he cared not for them. He had not 
very tender Affections, nor Bowels apt to yearn at all 
objects which deſerv'd compaſſion, He was heartily 
weary of the World, and no Man was more willing to 
die; which is an Argument that he had peace of Con- 
ſcience, He left behind him a greater eſteem of his 
Parts, than love to his Perſon. 


Queen Mother, who receiv'd him very graciouſly ; and 
he found there, that the ſucceſs which Cromwell had 


© perform all the Articles which were to be done b 


unds Sterling, with many other rarities of great ya- 
ue, and likewiſe a preſent of Plate, 1000s and per- 
fum'd Leather, to the Princeſs Royal his Wife; and 
a full aſſurance, * That they would forthwith begin to 


*rhem, and * — within a ſhort time. g 
Tus Expreſs, who was appointed to accompany the 
reſent, — to perform x <a other "ck Rom to 
gin his Journey within two days, when the News ar- 
riv'd, by an Expreſs from Bruſſels, who came in as ſhort 
a time as could be ĩmagin d, that the Prince of Orange 
was dead of the {mall Pox, and had left the Princeſ; 


with Child, and very near her time; who was brought , 2. 


to bed of a Son within few days after his deceaſe. The 


reſtrain d than they afterwards appear d to be, in a to- 
tal declining all conſideration of the King, and re- 


— Me- obtained in Scotland (though the King was {till there, | jecting all thoughts of his Reſtoration, It contributed 
and in a better condition than before) had the ſame | very much to the negligent Farewel the Embaſſadours 
effe& in the Court of Spain ; it gave over all thoughts had receiv'd in Spain: For the news of the Prince's 

of the King, as in a condition not only deplorable, | death had arriv'd there ſome time before their depar- 

but as abſolutely deſperate. ture; and it did not only extinguiſh all imaginations 

Trek had, alittle before, fallen out an accident | in France of any poſſible hope for our King, but very 

that troubled France very much, and no leſs pleaſed | much leflen'd the Reſpect and Civility, which that 

The Death Spain; which was the death of the Prince of Orange; | Court had always ſhew'd to the Queen her ſelf, as a 
CD — a young Prince of great hope and expectation, and of | Daughter of France; towards whom they expreſſed not 


a Spirit that defir'd to be in Action. He had found, 
that the Peace between Spain and the Low-Countries, 
which his Father had been ſo ſollicitous to make, even 
at his expiration, was not like to preſerve him in equal 
luſtre to what the three former Princes had enjoy d; 
and therefore he wiſhed nothing more, than that an 
opportunity might be offer'd to enter upon the War. 


He complain'd loudly, that the Court of Spain had not 
obſerv'd, nor perform'd, many of thoſe Conditions 
which it was oblig'd to do for the particular benefit 
of him, and his Family: whereby he continued involv'd : 
in many Debts, which were uneaſy to him; and ſo, 
I occaſions which fell our, he adher'd to that 
Party in the States which were known moſt to favour 
the Intereſt of Fance; which inclination the Cardinal, 


upon a 


and the other Miniſters of that Crown, uſed all poſ- 
{ible care and endeavour to cultivate: and Spain was 


ſo much affected with the apprehenſion of the conſe- 

ii with the Conſcience of 
their own having promoted it, by not having complied | 
with their obligations, that they reſolv'd to redeem 


quence of that alteration, an 


their error, and to reconcile him again, if poſſible, to 


them. To this purpoſe, a very great preſent was pre- 


that regard they had formerly done, 


Bur there was another accident, which, at this time, 
gave the Queen more trouble than this; and of which 
her Majeſty made great complaint to the Chancellor 
of the —— at his return from Spain. Upon the 
Interview which had been between the King and the 
Queen at Feauvais, when the King went for Holland, 
upon the foreſight, if not the reſolution, that it would 
be fit for him to adventure his own Perſon into Scot- 


land, he had left his Brother the Duke of Tork with g 


he Dube 
the Queen, with direction That he ſhould conform York l 


© himſelf entirely to the will and pleaſure of the Queen _—_ 


ce his Mother, matters of Religion only excepted. And 
there was the leſs doubt of his conformity to het Com- 
mands, becauſe, beſides his Piety and Duty, which was 
very entire towards her, he was to depend wholly up- 


on her Bounty for his Support; the Court of France 
not taking any notice of this increaſe of her expence, 


nor paying her own narrow affignation with any pun- 
Quality ; fo that ſhe was not able, beſides the re erved- 
neſs in her Nature, ſo to ſupply him as to make his 
Condition pleaſant to him; bur exerciſed the ſame Au- 


ſtere Carriage towards him, which ſhe had done to the 


Prince 
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Prince his Brother, and as 8 The Duke 
was very young, with a numerous Family of his own, 
not — . inclin'd to be contented, and conſiſting 
of Perſons who lov'd not one another, nor their Ma- 
ſter well enough to conſider him before themſelves: 
which wrought that effect upon him, that none of them 
had that Credit with him, that, at ſuch an Age, ſome 
good Men ought to have had: which proceeded from 
want of reaſonable providence and circumſpection. 
For when he made his Eſcape out of England ( as is 
mention'd before) he had only one Perſon attending 
him (who had, before no relation or pretence to his 
Service) whoſe Merit might have been otherwiſe re- 
quited, than by giving him a title and dependence up- 
on himz and he quickly appears to be ſo unworthy 
of it, that he was remov d from it, Then was the time 
that ſuch Perſons ſhould have been placed about him, 


as might have both diſcover'd ſuch infirmities, as his 
Nature might incline him to, and have infuſed thoſe 


Principles of Virtue and Hohour, as he was moſt ca- 
pable of, and diſpoſed to; and which had been as pro- 
per for his preſent Misfortune, as for his higheſt Dig- 
nity. But that province was wholly commitred to the 


Queen his Mother by the late King, who was then in 
Priſon; and her Majeſty being then at Paris, when the 
Duke Landed in Holland, the could not deliberate fo | 
it as ſuch a ſubject requir'd; and fo was 
perfwaded by others to conſider them more than her 
Son; and made haſte to put ſuch a Family about him, 
vith reference to the Number, and to the Offices which 
we” were deſign'd to ſerve in, as'was above the great- 


long u 


neſs to which the younger Son of the Crown of Eng- 


land could pretend, by the Ulage and Cuſtom of that 
Kingdom, when it was in the greateſt Splendour; and 
all this, when chere was not in view the leaſt Revenue 


to Support it, but that the whole Charge and Burden 
of it muſt inevitably fall upon Her; of which her Ma- 
jeſty was quickly ſenſible, and paid the penalty at leaſt 
in the peace and quiet of her Mind. * 

Tus Duke was full of Spirit and Courage, and na- 


turally lov'd deſigns, and deſir d to engage himſelf in 


ſome Action that might improve and advance the low 
Condition of the King his Brother; towards whom 
he had an inviolable Affection and Fidelity, ſuperior 


to any Temptation. He was not pleaſed with the treat- 
ment he receiv'd in Fance, nor had confidence enough 


in any of his Servants, to be adviſed by them towards 
the contriving any expedient that he might reaſonably 
diſpoſe himſelf to, or to be diſſwaded from any En- 
terpriſe which his own Paſſion might ſuggeſt to him; 


though too many had too much Credit with him in 


contributing to his diſcontents, and in repreſenting the 
uncomfortableneſs of his own Condition to him ; The 


little regard the Queen appear d to have of him, the 


te luſtre that ſome of her Servants liv'd in, and thoſe 
«who depended upon them, whilſt his Royal High- 
c neſs wanted all that was neceſſary, and his Servants 
were expoſed to the moſt ſcandalous neceſſities and 
*contempt; which ſuggeſtions, by degrees, began to 


abate that reverence in him to the Queen his Mother, 


to which he was very dutifully inclin d. 

TnrtxreE were at that time two Perſons, who, though 
without any relation to the Court, very much fre- 
quented the Duke's Lodgings, and had frequent diſ- 


— courſes with him, Sr Edward Herbert, the late King's 
FC. Ru- Atturn 


General (of whom much is ſaid before) and 
Sr George Ratcliff, who had been defign'd by that King 


vi, to attend upon the Duke of Tor into Ireland, when he 


once thought of ſending him thither. Bur that deſign 
being quickly laid afide, there was no more thought 
of uſing his Service there. The Duke look d upon 
them both as Wiſe Men, and fit to give him advice; 
and finding that they both applied themſelves to him 
with diligence, and addreſs, he communicated his 
thoughts'more freely to them than to any others. And 
they took pains to perſwade him to diſlike the Condi- 
tion he was in, and that he might ſpend his time more 


Ty re. to his advantage in ſome other place than in France. 


They ſpoke often to him of the Duke of Lorraine, As 
a pattern and example for all unfortunate Princes to 
Tlarnize © follow: That he being, by the power and injuſtice 


able ro imitate. 


— 


— 


*of the King of France, driven out of his Principality 
and Dominions, had, by his own Virtue and Acti- 
© yity, put himſelf in the head of an Army; by which 
*he made himſelf ſo conſiderable that he was Courted 
by both the Crowns of France and Spain, and might 
make his Conditions with either according to his 
*own election; and in the mean time liv'd with great 
Reputation, and in great Plenty, eſteem'd by all the 
* World for his Courage and Conduct. With theſe, 
and the like difcourſes, the Duke was much pleaſed, 
and amuſed, and wiſh'd in himſelf that he cools be pur 
into ſuch a Condition, when in truth there could not 
a more improper example have been propoſed to him, 
whoſe Condition was more unlike his, or whole For- 
tune and Manners he was leſs to wiſh to follow, or leſs 
| For the Duke of Lorraine had for 
many years before his Misfortunes, had a great name 
in War, and was look d upon as one of the greateſt 
Captains of Chriſtendom; and had drawn the Arms and 
Power of France upon him, by his inconſtancy, and ad- 
hering to Spain, contrary to his Treaty and obligation 
with the other Crown ; and when he was driven out 
of his own Country, and not able to defend jt, he was 
in the head of a very good Army, and poſſeſſed of great 
wealth, which he carried with him, and could not but 
be very welcome, as he well knew, into Flanders, both 
as his Misfortune proceeded from his Affection to their 

King, and as his Forces were neceſſary for their de- 
fence. And ſo he made ſuch Conditions with them, as 
were moſt beneficial to himſelf, and yet, in the conſe- 
quence, ſo unſuccesful, as might well terrify all other 
Princes from treading in the ſame footſteps. 

Wirz the report of the defeat of that Army by 
Cromwell in Scotland . was the firſt good fortune 
to the King) or ſhortly after, ſome Letters from Eng- 
land brought Intelligence, without any ground, that 
the King was dangerouſly Sick; and ſhortly after, that 
he was Dead; which was believ'd in England, and from 
thence tranſmitted into France. This gave a new Alarm 
to thoſe two Gentlemen mention d before, who re- 
ceiv d this information from ſuch Friends in England, 
that they did teally believe it to be true; and there- 
upon concluded, that both the place and the company 
would not be fit for the new King to be found in: and 
therefore that it would be neceſſary for him to remove 
from thence, before the report ſhould be confirm'd, 
and believ'd; | | 
.WureTHER they imparted this nice conſideration 
to the Duke or not, his Highneſs, without any Preface 


or the Motives, told the Queen, © He was reſolvd to Th» Puke of 


* make a Journey to Zruſſels; who, being exceedingly 


ſurpriſed, ask'd him the reaſon; and How he could Mevber that 


*be able to make ſuch a Journey? which ſhe in truth 


believ'd impoſſible for him, ſince ſhe knew he had no iter be 
Money. His Anſwer in ſhort was,“ That he would viſit ““ 


*the Duke of Lorraine, who had been always a Friend 
*to his Father, and continued his Affection to the 
King his Brother; and he had ſome reaſon to be- 
*lieve, that Duke would enable him to appear in action, 
that might be for his Majeſty's ſervice; and that he 
was reloly'd to begin his Journey the next day; from 
which, neither the Queen's advice, nor Authority, could 
divert him. Her Majeſty quickly diſcern'd, that nei- 
ther the Lord ron, nor St ohn Berkley, nor Mi Ben- 
net, his Secretary, knew any thing of it; and therefore 
eaſily concluded who the Counſellors were; who were 
both very ungracious to her, and ſhe had long done 
all ſhe. could to leſſen the Duke's eſteem of them. 
They well foreſaw that the want of Money would be of 
that force, that, without any other difficulty, the Jour- 
ney would be render'd impoſſible. They had there- 
fore, upon their own credit, or out of their own ſtore, 
procur d as much as would defray the Journey to Bruſ- 
ſels; which by the Duke's directions, was put into the 
hands of Sr George Ratcliff, and to be managed by his 
providence and diſcretion. And then he publickly de- 
clared his reſolution to begin his Journey the next 
day for Bruſſels, leaving his Servants to make what ſhifr 
they could to ſtay there, or follow him 
SINCE there was no remedy, the Queen thoughr 
it neceſſary that his chief Seryants ſhould wait on 2 
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that ' ſhe might receive an Account what progreſs he 

made, and what his deſign could be: fo the Lord Byron, 

and Me Bennet, made themſelves ready for the Journey; 

S* Fohn Berkley chooſing to ſtay behind, that he might 

not appear inferior where he had exerciſed the ſu- 

reme Charge. And fo, with the other two Counſel- 

ors, and many of the inferior Servants, the Duke ac- 

cording to his reſolution, left the Queen ; and when 

he came to Bruſſels, he lodg'd at the Houle of S* Henry 

de Vic the King's Reſident, without being taken notice 

of by any of that Court. There the two Counlellors 

begun to form his Family, and to confer Offices upon 

thoſe who were moſt acceptable to them; preſuming 

that they ſhould ſhortly receive News from England, 

which would confirm all that they had done under 

other Titles. In the mean time the Government of 

the Houſe, and ordering the expence, was committed 

wholly to Sr George Ratcliff, whillt the other contented 

himſelf with preſiding in the Councils, and directing 

all the politick deſigns. The Duke of Lorraine had vi- 

ſited the Duke upon his firlt Arrival, and being inform'd 

of the ſtreights his Royal Highneſs was in, preſented 

him with one thouſand Piſtols, But now the ſecret 

ground of all their Counſels was found to be without 

any reality: the King was not only alive, and in good 

health, but known to be in the head of an Army that 

look'd Cromwell in the Face ; which deſtroy'd all the 

Machine they had raiſed: yet being too far Embark'd 

to retire with any grace, and being encouraged by the 

civility | 

Duke, they had the preſumption to propoſe that there 

ti» tw might be a Marriage between the Duke of Jork, and 

1 the Daughter of the Duke of Lorraine by the Counteſs 

Match for of Canteroy; whom he had publickly Married, but which 

—— Marriage was declared at Rome to be void, by reaſon 
Lorraine's that his former Wife was ſtill alive. 

Br, Wuen the Duke of Lorraine ſaw how the Affairs of 

e young Prince were conducted, and that the Lord 

ron, and Mi Bennet, who were Men well bred, and 

able to have diſcourſed any buſineſs to him, one where- 

of was his Governour, and the other his Secretary, who 

by their Offices ought to be more truſted in an Affair 

of that moment, were not at all acquainted with it, 

and that the other two Perſons, who wete Men of a very 

unuſual mien, appear'd in it, and that only St George 


Ratcliff undertook to ſpeak to him about ir, who could 


only make himſelf underſtood in Latin, which the Duke 


cared not to ſpeak in, he declined entertaining the mo- 


tion, till he might know that it was made with the 
King's approbation ; which the other did not pretend 
it to be, but © That he did not doubt it would be after- 


«wards approv'd by his Majeſty. Thus they were at 


the end of their projects; and there being no means 

to ſtay longer at Bruſſels, they perſwaded the Duke to 

viſit his Siſter at the Hague, and there to conſider and 
adviſe what was next to be done. 

0 Or all theſe particulars the Queen complain d to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with great bitterneſs a- 
gainſt the folly and preſumption of thoſe two Gentle- 
men, whoſe fidelity to the King ſhe did not ſuſpect; 
nor could ſhe imagine the motive that had engaged 
them in ſuch a bold undertaking ; but ſhe requir'd him, 
© That aſſoon as he ſhould come into Handers, he would 
**make a Journey to the Hague, and prevail with the 
* Duke (to whom ſhe writ to the ſame purpoſe) © To 
ee return again to Paris; which the Chanellor pro- 
miſed to endeavour 3 to do, being exceeding- 
ly troubled at the general diſcourſe, which that Sal- 
ly had adminiſter'd, as if there were a Schiſm in the 
Royal Family in a ſeaſon when ſo much union was re- 
quiſite. 

Tu sx was another inſtance of the King's extreme 
low condition, and of the higheſt diſreſpect the Court 
of France could expreſs towards him, and of which all 
the Proteſtant Party of the Queen's Family complain'd 

very vehemently. From the time of the Queen's be- 

ing in France, the late King had appointed a Chaplain 
of his own, De Coſins, who was afterwards Biſhop of 
Durham, to attend upon her Majeſty for the a 
ſervice of that part of her Houſhold, the number of 
ber Proteſtant Servants being much ſuperior to thoſe 


at his going into Spain, ſhe had vouchſafed to promiſe 


the Duke of Lorraine had ſhew'd towards the | ©lain's Subſiſtence. 


ſhe had ſuſtain' 
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who were Roman Catholicks. And the Queen had al- 
. unctually comply d with the King's directions 
and uſed the Chaplain very graciouſly, and aſſign d him 
a competent ſupport with the reſt of her Servants. An * 
under Room in the Louvre, out of any common paſ- 
ſage, had been aſlign'd for their Morning and Evening 
Devotions ; the Key whereof was committed to the 
Chaplain; who cauſed the Room to be decently fur- 
niſh'd, and kept; being made uſe of to no-other pur- 

pole. Here, when the Prince firſt came thither, and 
afterwards, whilſt he ſtay'd, he perform'd his Deyo- 
tions all the Week, but went Sundays ſtill to the Reſi- 
dent's Houſe to hear Sermons. At this time an Order D' Col, 
was ſent from the Queen Regent, © That that Room Fein : 
* ſhould be no more apply'd to that purpoſe, and that Proteſt 
*the French King ones not permit the Exerciſe of 5, 


*any other Religion in any of his Houſes than the Ro- _ 
«man Catholick: and the Queen gave notice to the- 
Chaplain © That ſhe was no longer able to continue the 
payment of the Exhibition ſhe had formerly allign'd 

to him. The Proteltants, whereof many were the beſt 
Quality, lamented this Alteration to the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer; and deſired him to intercede with the 


Queen, which he had the more title to do, becauſe, 


him (upon ſome Rumours, of which he took notice ) 
That the ſame Privilege, which had been, ſhould till 
ebe continued, and enjoy'd by the Proteſtants of her 
* Houſhold ; and that ſhe would provide for the Chap- 

He preſum d therefore to ſpeak 7% 
with her Majeſty upon it; and beſought her to conſi- 7 
der, What ill impreſſion this new Order would make Wn + 
*upon the Proteſtants of all the King's Dominions ; **" 
* upon whom he was chiefly to depend for his Reſtau- 
*ration;z and how much prejudice it might be to her 
*ſelf, to be look d upon as a greater Enemy to Prote- 
te ſtants, than ſhe had been taken notice of to be; and 
«likewiſe whither this Order, which had been given 
t ſince the departure of the Duke of Zork, might not 
be made uſe of as an excuſe for his not returning, or 
„indeed for his going away at firſt, ſince the preciſe 
*time when it iflued, = not be generally under- 
*ſtood. The Queen heard- him very graciouſly, and 


| acknowledged © That what he ſaid had reaſon in it; — 


but proteſted that ſhe knew not what remedy to ap- 7 
ply to it; that ſhe had been her ſelf ſurpriſed with |} 
* that Order, and was troubled at it; but that the 
* Queen Regent was poſitive in it, and blamed her for 
* want of Zeal in her Religion; and that ſhe cared not 
to advance it, or to convert any of her Children, 
She wiſh'd him“ To confer with M Mountague upon 
*it; and imply d,“ That His bigotry in his new Reli- 
gion, had contributed much to the procuring that 
“Order. He had newly taken Orders, and was be- 
come Prieſt in that Church, and had great power with 
the Queen Regent, as well for his Animoſity againſt 
that Religion he Had profeſſed, as for his vehement 
Zeal for the Church of which he now was. Upon this 
occaſion, her Majeſty expreſſed a great ſenſe of the loſs 
by the death of her old Confeſſor, 
Father Philips; who, ſhe ſaid, Was a prudent and 
*diſcreet Man; and would never ſiffer her to be preſ- 
*ſed to any 122 undertakings, under pretence of 
* doing good for Catholicks; and always told her, that 
eas ſhe ought to continue firm and conſtant to her 
eon Religion; ſo ſhe was to live well towards the 
* Proteſtants, who deſery'd well from her, and to whom 
*ſhe was beholding. She ſaid, It would not be poſ- 
e ſible to have the ſame or any other Room ſet ande 
* or allow d to be uſed as a Chapel; but that ſhe would 
*rake ſuch courſe, that the Family might meet for the 
*Exerciſe of their Devotion in ſome private Room 
* that belong'd to their Lodgings: and that though her 
ce own Exhibition was ſo ill paid, that ſhe was indebted 
*to all her Servants, yet ſhe would give order that 
Dr Coſins (againſt whom ſhe had ſome perſonal exce- 
© ptions) ſhould receive his Salary, in proportion with 
the reſt of her Seryants. She bid him © Aſſure the 
e Duke of Tork, that he ſhould have a free Exerciſe of 
© his Religion, as he had before though it muſt not be 
ein the fame place, þ 
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Tus Chancellor conferr'd with Mr Mountague mm | 


the Subject; and offer d the ſame reaſons which he had 
done to the Queen; which he look'd upon as of no 
moment ; bur ſaid, © That the King of France was Ma- 
e ter in his own Houſe, and he was refolv'd, though 
te the King of England himſelf ſhould come rhither 
« again, never to permit any ſolemn exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant Religion in any Houſe of his. The conſi- 
deration of what the Proteſtants in England, might 
think on this occaſion, was of leaſt moment to him; 
and it was indeed the Common diſcourſe there, That 
*the Proteſtants of the Church of England could ne- 
«yer do the King Service, but that all his hopes muſt 
ebe in the Roman Catholicks, and the Presbyterians; 
*and that he ought to give all ſatisfaction to both 
«thole Parties. 

Wren the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to 
Antwerp, with a purpoſe to make > pong ſpeedily to 
the Hague, he was inform'd, That the States were 
much offended that the Duke of Jorł remain'd there; 
*and therefore that the Princeſs Royal (who now more 
depended npon their favour than ever ; her own 


22 as well as the fortune of her Son, being to 


ſettled in their Judicatory) © could no longer en- 
*tertain him, but that he would be the next day at 
« Freda. Thither the Chancellor immediately went; 


and found the Duke there with a Family in all the 


confuſion imaginable, in preſent want of every thing, 


e and not knowing what was to be done next. They 
be all cenſur d and reproach'd the Counſel by which they 


ſoul there, 


had been guided, and the Counſellors as bitterly in- 
veigh'd againſt each other, for undertaking many things 
which had no foundation in truth. They who con- 
curr'd in nothing elſe, were equally ſevere againſt the 
Atturney, as a Man of that intolerable pride that it 
was not poſſible for any Man to converſe with him. 
He as frankly reproach'd them all with being Men of 
no parts, of no underſtanding, nor learning, no prin- 
ciples, and no reſolution, and was fo juſt to them all, 
as to contemn every Man of them alike. In truth he 
had render d himſelf fo grievous to them all, that there 
was no Man who deſired to be in his Company; yet by 
the knack of his talk, which was the moſt like rea- 
ſon without being it, he retain'd ſtill roo much credit 
with the Duke ; who, being amuſed and confounded 
with his poſitive diſcourſe, thought him to be wiſer 
than thoſe who were more eaſily underſtood ; and was 
himſelf ſo young, that he was rather delighted with 
the Journeys he had made, than ſenſible that he had 
not — upon them with reaſon enough; and was 
fortified with a firm reſolution never to acknowledge 
that he had committed any error. However, he was 
very glad to receive the Queen's Letter, which the 
Chancellor deliver'd to him; heard his advice very 
willingly, and reſoly'd ro begin his Journey to Paris 
without any delay; and looked upon the occaſion, as 
a very ſeaſonable redemption. The next day he went 
to Antwerp; and from thence, with the ſame retinue 
he had carried with him, made haſte to Paris, and was 
receiy'd by the Queen his Mother without thoſe expo- 
ſtulations and reprehenſions which he might reaſonably 
have expected; though her ſeverity was the ſame to- 
wards all thoſe, who, ſhe thought, had had the credit 
and power to ſeduce him; and they were not ſollici- 
tous, by any Apologies or Confeſſion, to recover her fa- 
vour: for the true reaſon that had ſwayed them being 
not to be avow'd, any other that they could deviſe and 
ſuggeſt, would have render'd them more inexcuſable. 
Dos this time, the King underwent all kind of 
Mortifications in Scotland. But after the defeat of 
the Scotiſh Army in September, with which the King 
and Cromwell were equally delighted, as hath been ſaid 
before, the Marquis of Argyle's Empire ſeem'd not to 
be fo abſolute. A new Army was appointed to be rai- 
ſed; the King himſelf interpoſed more than he had 
done; and the Noblemen and Officers came to him 
with more confidence; and his Majeſty took upon him 
to complain and expoſtulate, when thoſe things were 
done which he did not like: yet the Power was till 
in Argyle's hands; who, under all the profeſſions of 
Humility, exerciſed ſtill the ſame Tyranny ; inſomuch 


as the King grew weary of his own Patience, and re- 
ſoly'd to make ſome attempt to free himſelf. Dr Fa- 
ier, who had been the King's Phyſician many years 
before, and had conſtantly intended upon his Perſon, 
and very much contributed to the King's Journey into 
Scotland, was, ſhortly after his coming thither, diſliked 
by Argyle; who knew that he was a Creature of the 
Hamiltonians, and found him to be of an unquiet and 
over-active Spirit; and thereupon ſequeſtered him 
from his Attendance. There were many Officers who 
had ſerved in Duke Hamilton's Engagement, as Middle- 
ton, and others, who had very entire Affections for the 
King; and many of them had correſponded with Moun- 
troſe, and refoly'd to have joyn'd with him; and find- 
ing themſelves excluded, as all of them were, from 
any Employment by the Power of Argyle, had retired 
into the High-lands, and remained there concealed in 
expectation of ſome good Seaſon, in which they might 
avowedly r 4k With ſome of theſe Dr Frazier had 
held corre 1 whilſt he was in the Court, and 
had often ſpoken to the King of their Affection, and 
readineſs to ſerve him, and of their power to do it, 
and had returned his Majeſty's gracious Acceptation of 
their Service, and his Reſolution to employ them. And 


| now not being himſelf ſuffer'd to come to the Court, 


he found means to meet and confer with many of them; 
and held Intelligence with the Lord Lautherdale, who 
had always great confidence in him; and the Officers 
undertaking to do more than they could, or the Doctor 
underſtanding them to undertake more than they did 
(for his Fidelity was never ſuſpected) he gave the 
King ſuch an Account of their Numbers, as well as 
Reſolutions, that his Majeſty appointed a day for their 
Rendezvous, and promiſed to be preſent with them, and 
then to publiſh a Declaration (which was likewiſe pre- 
pared) of the ill treatment he had endured, and againſt 
the Perſon of Argyle; to whom the Duke of Bucking- 
ham gave himſelf wholely up, and imparted to him 
all this correſpondence, having found ſome of the Let- 
ters which had paſſed, by the King's having left his 
Cabinet open ke he was not at all truſted in it. 

Bur Argyle did not think the time ſo near; fo that n. King 
the King did proſecute this purpoſe fo far, that he rode Tino, 
one day, with a dozen or twenty Horſe, into the Age; 
High-lands, and lodged there one night; neither the 4 
Marquis of Argyle, nor any Body elſe, knowing what Star. 
was become X him ; which put them all into great 


diſtraction. It was indeed a very empty and unpre- 


pared deſign, contriv'd and conducted by D Frazier, 
without any foundation to build upon; and might well 
have ruin'd the King. It was afterwards call'd the 
Start; yet it proved, contrary to the expectation of 
Wiſe Men, very much to his Majeſty's advantage. For iBur i per- 
though he was compell'd the next day to return with a f '- 
circumſtance that ſeemed to have ſomewhat of Force nex: 4a. 
in it (for as the Company. he looked for failed to 
appear, ſo there was a Troop of Horſe, which he look- The King 
ed not for, ſent by Argyle, who uſed very effectual In- 3 
ſtance with him to return) yet notwithſtanding, this 5 argyle. 
Declaration of his Majeſty's reſentment, together with 
the obſervation of what the People generally ſpoke up- 4 Parlic- 
on it, That the King was not treated as he ought to _— 
*be, made the Marquis of Argyle change his Counſels, King's 
and to be more ſollicitous to ſatisfy the King. A Sum-“ 
mons was ſent out, in the King's name to call a Parlia- 
ment; and great preparations were really made for the 
Coronation; and the Seaſon of the year againſt which 
Cromwell was ſecuring himſelf in Edenborough, and 
making Proviſions for his Army, the Winter coming 
on, and the ſtrong Paſſes which were eaſy then to be 
guarded, hindred the Enemies advance: fo that the 
King reſided, ſometimes at Sterling, and ſametimes at 
St Fohnſton s, with convenience enough. The Parlia- . meet: at 
ment met at Sterling, and ſhortly after brought all the ©'"5r 
Lords of the other Party thither, who appear d to have cite: the 
credit enough to wipe off thoſe ſtains with which the . 
Engagement had doficud them, yet with ſubmiſſion to 
ſtand publickly in the Stool of Repentance, acknow- 
ledging their former Tranſgreſſions; as they all did. 

Dok E Hamilton and Lautherdale were welcome to 
the King, and neareſt his Confidence; which neither 
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the Duke of Buckingham, who had caſt off their Friend- 

ſhip as unuſeful, nor the Marquis of Argyle , were 

pleaſed with. The King himſelf grew very Popular, 

and by his frequent conferences with the Knights and 

Burgeſſes, got any thing paſſed in the Parliament 

which he deſired. He cauſed many infamous Acts to be 
An Amy repeal'd, and provided for the raiſing an Army, where- 
raiſe, of of himlelf was General; and no exceptions were ta- 
King is ken to thoſe Officers who had formerly lery'd the King 
Gen. his Father. 

Tus Coronation was paſſed with great Solemnity 
and Magniticence, all Men making ſhew of Joy, and of 
being united to ſerve his Majelty : yet the Marquis of 
Argyle prelerv'd his greatneſs and intereſt ſo well, and 
was {till ſo conſiderable, that it was thought very ex- 
pedient to raiſe an imagination in him, that the King 
had a purpoſe to Marry one of his Daughters; which 
was carried ſo far, that the King could no otherwiſe 
defend himſelf from it, than by ſending an Exprels in- 
to France for the * his Mother's conſent (which 
ſeemed not to be doubted of) and to that purpoſe 
Captain Titus, a Perſon grateful to Argyle, and to all 
the Presbyterian Party, was ſent; who, finding the 
Queen leſs warm upon the Propoſition than was ex- 
pected, made leſs haſte back; ſo that the Fate of Scot- 
land was firſt determin'd. 

Tus King's Army was as well modelled, and in as 
good a Condition as it was like to be whiltt he ſtayed 
in Scotland, By that time that Cromw-ll was ready to 
take the Field, his Majeſty was pertwaded to make 
David Leſley his Lieutenant General of the Army; who 
had very long experience, and a very good Name in 
War; and Middleton commanded the Horſe. The 
Artillery was in very good order under the Command 
of Wemmes, who had not the worſe Reputation there 
for having been ungrateful to the King's Father. He 
was a confeſſed good Officer ; and there were, or could 
be, very few Oihcers of any ſuperiour Command, bur 
ſuch who had drawn their Swords againſt his late Ma- 
jeſty; molt of thoſe who had ferv'd under the Mar- 

uis of Mountroſe, having been pur to death. Many of 
the greateſt Noblemen had raiſed Regiments, or Troops; 
and all the young Gentlemen of tne Kingdom appear'd 
very hcarty and chearful in Commands, or Voluntiers: 
and, in all appearance, they ſeem'd a Body equal in 
any reſpect, and ſuperior in number, to the Enemy ; 
which advanced all they could, and made it manifeſt 
Cromwell that they deſir d nothing more than to come to Battle; 
fo feke che which was not thought Counſellable for the King's Ar- 
King's vn. my to engage in, except upon very notable Advantages; 
808 which they had reaſon every day to expect; for there 
was a very broad and a deep River between them; and 
if they kept the Paſſes, of which they were poſſeſſed, 
and could hardly chooſe but keep, Cromwell mult in a 
very few days want Proviſions, and {o be forced ro re- 
tire, whilſt the King had plenty of all things which he 
ſtood in need of, and could, by the advantages of the 
Paſſes, be in his Rere aſſoon as he thought fit. 

Ix this poſture both Armies ſtood in view of each 
other near the two Months of Fune, and Fuly, with 
ſome {mall attempts upon each other, with equal Suc- 

cels. About the end of Fuly, by the cowardiſe or trea- 

chery of Major General Brown, who had a body of four 
thouſand Men to keep it, Cromwell's Forces under Lam- 
een, bert, gain'd the Pals, by which they got behind the 
ee King; and though they could not compel his Ma- 
jelty to fight, for there was ſtill the great River be- 
** tween them, they were poſſeſſed, or might quickly be, 
of the moſt fruitful part of the Country ; and fo would 
not only have ſufficient Proviſion for their own Army, 
bur in a ſhort time would be able to cut off much of 
that which ſhould ſupply the King's. This was a 
great ſurpriſe tothe King, and put him into new Coun- 
ſels; and he did, with the unanimous Advice of almoſt 
all the principal Officers, and all thoſe who were ad- 
mitted to the Council, take a reſolution worthy of 
his Courage; which, how unfortunate ſocver it prov'd, 
was evidence enough that the ſame misfortune would 

have fallen out if he had not taken it. 
Tu King was now, by Cromwell's putting himſelf 
behind him, much nearer to England than He: nor 


The Cors- 
nation, 


Both Armies 
near each 

other in the 
Mouths 


* 
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| was it poſſible for him to overtake his Majeſty, in re- 


gard of the ways he was unavoidably to pals, till after 
the King had been ſome days march 5 him: his 
Majeſty's fate depended upon the Succeſs of one Batt'e: 
for a poſſible Eſcape into the High-lands, after a De- 
feat, there was no Kingly proſpect: all the Northern 
parts of England had given him caule to believe that 
they were very well affected to his Service, and if he 
could reach thole Countries, he might preſume to en- 
creaſe his Army, which was numerous enough, with 
an Addition of fuch Men as would make it much more 
conſiderable. Hereupon, with the concurrence afore- m. 
laid, it was refolv'd that the Army ſhould immediate- 7 
ly march, with as much Expedition as was poſſible, in- Engius 
to England, by the neareſt ways, which led into Lan- 
caſhire, whither the King ſent Expreſſes to give thoſe 
ot whom he expected much (by reaſon ſome of them 
had been in Scotland with him, with promiſe of large 
undertakings ) notice of his purpoſe, that they might 
get their Soldiers together to receive him, His Maje- 
[ty ſent likewiſe an Expreſs to the Iſle of Man, where 
the Earl of Derby had ſecurely repos'd himſelf from 
the end of the former War, That he ſhould meet his 
** Majeſty in Lancaſhire. The Marquis of Argyle was Ti uw 
the only Man who diſſwaded his Majeſty's march into 40 
England, with reaſons which were not frivolous; but the 444 
contrary prevailed ; and he ſtayed behind; and, when COIN 
the King begun his march, retired to h s Houle in the e 
High-lands. Some were of opinion, that he ſhould % 
then have been made Priſoner, and left fo ſecured that 
he might not be able to do miſchief when the King 
was gone, which molt Men believ'd he would incline 
to. But his Majeſty would not conſent to it, becauſe he 
was conhdent © He would not attempt any thing while 
*the Army was entire: if it prevailed, he neither 
«would, nor could do any harm; and if it were de- 
*feated, it would be no great matter what he did. 

Tuo vou Cromwell was not frequently without 
good Intelligence what was done in the King's Army, 
and Councils, yet this laſt reſolution was conſulted with 
{o great ſecrecy, and executed with that wonderful 
expedition, that the King had marched a whole day 
without his comprehending what the meaning was, 
and before he receiy'd the leaſt advertiſement of it. It 
was not a {mall ſurpriſe to him, nor was it eaſy for him 
to reſolve what to do. If he ſhould follow with his 
whole Army, all the Advantages he had got in Scotland, 
would be preſently loſt, and the whole Kingdom be 
again united in any new miſchief, If he followed but 
with part, he might be too weak when he overtook 
the King; whoſe Army he knew, would bear the fatigue 
of a long march better than His could do, There 
were two conſiderations which troubled him exceed- 
ingly ; the one, the terrible conſternation he foreſaw 
the Parliament would be in, when they heard that the 
King with his Army was nearer to them, than their own 
Army was for their defence; and he knew that he had 
Enemies enough to improve their fear, and to leſſen 
his Conduct: the other was, the Apprehenſion, that, if 
the K ing had time given to reſt in any place, he would 
infinitely encreale and ſtrengthen his Army by the re- 
ſort of the People, as well as the Gentry and Nobility, 
from all parts. And though he did ſo much undervalue 
the Scotiſh Army, that he would have been glad to have 
found himſelf engaged with it, upon any inequality of 
Numbers, and diſadvantage of ground, yet he did be- 
lieve, that, by a good mixture with Engliſh, they might 
be made very conſiderable. He took a very quick re- 
ſolution to provide for all the beſt he could: he dil- 
E an Expreſs to the Parliament, to prevent their 

eing ſurpriſed with the News; and to aſſure them, 

te That he would himſelf overtake the Enemy before 
* they ſhould give them any trouble; and gave ſuch far- 
ther Orders for drawing the Auxiliary Troops together 
in the ſeveral Countries, as he thought fit, 

H x gave Lambert Order © Immediately to follow the ee, 
„King with ſeven or eight hundred Horſe, and to ,,, wiv 
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* draw as many others, as he could from the Country _— — 
e Militia; and to diſturb his Majeſty's march the molt EE 7 i 
te he could, by being near, and obliging him to march * 
* cloſe; not engaging his own Party in any ſharp 14 


Actions, 
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« Actions, without a very notorious advantage; but to 
«keep himſelf entire till he ſhould come up to him. 
With this Order Lambert marched away the ſame day 
the Advertiſement came. 
1 CROMWELL relolv'd then to leave Major General 
wik i® Monk, upon whom he look'd with moſt confidence, as 
an excellent Officer of Foor, and as entirely devoted to 
him, with a ſtrong Party of Foot, and ſome Troops of 
Horſe, ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs any Forces which 
ſhould riſe after his departure, To keep Edenborough, 
« and the Harbour of Leith; to ſurpriſe and apprehend 
«as many of the Nobility, and conſiderable Gentry, 
« as he ſhould ſuſpect, and keep them under cuſtody ; 
«to uſe the higheſt ſeverity againſt all who oppoled 
te him; and, above all, not to endure or permit the Li- 
ce cence of the Preachers in their Pulpits; and to make 
« himſelf as formidable as was poſſible: in the laſt 
ee place, that, aſſoon as there appear'd no vitible force 
ce jn the Field, he ſhould beſiege Sterlin; whither molt 
Perſons of condition were retired with their Goods of 
Value, as to a place of ſtrength, and capable of being 
defended ; where the Records of the Kingdom, and 
many other things of moſt account were depoſited; it 
being the place where the King had, for the molt part 
reſided. He charged him, © It at St Fohnſton s, or any 
cc gther place, he found a ſtubborn reſiſtance, and were 
«forced to ſpend much time, or to take it by Storm, 
«that he ſhould give no Quarter, nor exempt it from 
« 4 general Plunder; all which Rules Monk oblerv'd 
with the utmoſt rigour; and made himlelf as terrible 
as Man could be. 

Wurd Cromwell had diſpatch'd all theſe Orders 
and Directions, with marvellous Expedition, and ſeen 
molt of them advanced in ſome degree, he begun his 

ki films Own March with the remainder of his Army, three 

* days after the King was gone, with a wonderful chear- 

fr. fulneſs, and aſſurance to the Officers and Soldiers, that 
he ſhould obtain a full Victory in England over thoſe 
who fled from him out of Scotland. 

Tut King had, from the time that he had recovei'd 
any Authority in Scotland, granted a Commiſſion to 
the Duke of Buckingham, to raiſe a Regiment of Horſe 
which Maſſey was to command under him, and to raiſe 
another Regiment of Foot. And the Engliſh which 
ſhould reſort thither, of which they expected great 
Numbers, were to Liſt themſelves in thoſe Regiments. 
And there were ſome who had Liſted themſelves ac- 
cordingly ; but the diſcipline the Scots had uſed to the 
King, and their adhering to their old Principles, even 
after they ſeem'd united for his Majeſty, had kept the 
King's friends in England from repairing to them in 
Scotland. They who came from Holland with the King, 
had diſpoſed themſelves as is faid before, and there 
was little doubt but that, aſſoon as the King ſhould 
enter England, thoſe two Regiments would be imme- 

diately full. The Duke of Buckingham had loſt much 
ground (and the more becauſe the King was not pleaſed 
with it) by his having broken off all manner of Friend- 
ſhip with Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lautherdale 
(to whom he had profeſſed fo much) and had enter'd 
into ſo faſt a conjunction with the Marquis of Argyle, 
their declar'd irreconcilable Enemy, and adhered ſo 
firmly to him, when he was leſs dutiful to the King 
than he ought to have been. Maſſey had got a great 
Name by his defending Gloceſter againſt the late King, 
and was look'd upon as a Martyr for the Presbyterian 
Intereſt, and ſo very dear to that Party; and there- 
fore, aſſoon as they came within the borders of Eng- 
uley ſe land, he was ſent with ſome Troops before, and was al- 
bs 
tre the WAYS to march at leaſt a day before the Army, to the 
x. end that he might give notice of the King's coming, 
and draw the Gentry of the Counties through which 
he paſs'd, to be ready to attend upon his Majeſty. Be- 
ſides, he had particular acquaintance with moſt of the 
Presbyterians of Lancaſhire; whom no Body imagin'd 
to be of the Scotiſh temper, or unwilling to unite and 
„ Joyn with the Royal Party; nor indeed were they. 
wo. BUT it was fatal at that time to all Scotiſh Armies, 
: in the to have always in them a Committee of Miniſters, who 
» © ruin'd all; and though there had been now all the care 
d. taken that could be, to chooſe ſuch Men for that ſer- 
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more Affection, and adyanc'd the King's Service more 


* 


vice as had the reputation of being the moſt Sober, and 
Moderate of that whole Body, and who had ſhew'd 


than the reſt; yet this moderate People no ſooner 
heard that Maſſey was ſent before to call upon their 
Friends, and obſerv'd, that from the entrance into Eng- 
land, thoſe about the King ſeem'd to have leſs regard 
for the Covenant than formecly, but they ſent an Ex- 
preſs to him, without communicating it in the leaſt de- 
gree with the King, with Letters, and a Declaration, 
wherein they requir'd him“ To publiſh that Declara- 
* tion, which ſignified the King's, andthe whole Army's 
*Zeal for the Covenant, and their Reſolution to pro- 
*{ecute the true intent of it; and forbid him“ To 
*receive or entertain any Soldiers in his Troops, but 
*thole who would ſubſcribe that obligation. The King 
had ſoon notice of this, and loſt no time in ſending to 
Maſſey Not to publiſh any ſuch Declaration, and to 
* behave himſelf with equal civility towards all Men 
who were forward to ſerve his Majeſty. But before 
this inhibition was receiv'd, the matter had taken Air 
in all places, and was ſpread over the Kingdom ; all 
Men fled from their Houſes, or concealed themſelves, 
who wiſhed the King very well; and beſides, his Mo- 
ro was ſo quick, that none of them could repair to 
im. 


I x Lancaſhire the Earl of Derby met him; who, aſ- The Eu! of 


veg b 
ſoon as he recciv'd his Summons, left the Iſle of Man. . King in 


When the King's Army came about Warrington in Lancaihure. 
Cheſhire, they found, that there was a Body of the Ene- 
my drawn up in a fair Field, wh.ch did not appear con- 
ſiderable enough to ſtop their march. This was Lam- Lamberr 
bert; who had made fo much haſte, that he had that 777m" 
day fallen upon ſome of their Troops, and beaten them . 
into the Army; but when the Army came up, Lam- 
bert, according to his Order and purpoſe, retir'd, and 
being purſued by the King's Horſe with a greater party, 
made more haſte than a well order'd retreat requires, 

but with no conſiderable loſs. The Succeſs made a 
great noiſe, as if Lambert had been defeated. 

AT Warrington it was thought Counſellable, very un- A war- 
fortunately, that the Earl of Derby, with the Lord une. of 
Withrington, and ſeveral other Officers of good Name, Derby pat 
ſhould return into Lancaſhire, in order to raiſe the /'*” 3 
well affected in thoſe two Counties of Lancaſhire and 1 
Cheſhire; who could flot come in upon ſo quick a ce , 
march, as the King had made: and yet it being out ;, — 8 
of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who was en- Feten. 
ter d into 7orkſhire, the remaining of thoſe Perſons 
there, was thought a good Expedient to gather a Body 
of Engliſh, which the King extremely defir'd: and if 
they found any great difficulties, they were to follow 
che Army. In order to which, the Earl had a Body of 
near two hundred Horſe, conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
of Officers, and Gentlemen; which depriv'd the Army 
of a ſtrength they wanted; and was afterwards, acknow- 
ledged to be a Counſel too ſuddainly enter'd upon. 

Uron appearance of that Body of Lambert's, the 
whole Army was drawn up, and appear'd very chearful. 

The King having obſerv'd David Lefley, throughout the 
whole march, fad and melancholy, and, at that time 
when the Enemy retir d, and plainly in a quicker pace 

than a good Retreat uſed to be made, flow in giving 
Orders, and reſiding by himſelf, his Majeſty rode up 

to him, and ask'd him, with great alacrity,“ How he 
*could be ſad, when he was in the head of ſo brave an 
Army? (which he ſaid look d well that diy) and 
demanded of him, How he liked them? To which 
David Leſley anſwer'd him in his Ear, being at ſome David Let- 
diſtance from any other, © That he was melancholly 2/2» 
te indeed, for he well knew that Army, how well ſoever the Scortth 
eit look d, would not Fight: which the King imputed . 
to the chagrin of his Humour, and gave it no Credit, 

nor told ir ro any Man till ſome years after, upon ano- 

ther occaſion which will be remember'd in it's place, he 

told the Chancellor of the Exchequer of it. 

Ir was not thought fit to purſue Lambert; who, be- 
ing known to be a Man of Courage and Conduct, and 
his Troops to be of the beſt, was ſuſpected, by fo diſ- 
orderly a Retreat, to have only deſign'd to have drawn 
the Army another way, to diſorder and diſturb their 
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ple, and Barbarquſly put to death in ſeveral places; 
- * 1 ſome, 


Book XIII 


march; which they reſolv d to continue with the ſame | gree would require much time; in which there might 
Expedition they had hitherto uſed, which was incre- | be an opportunity for ſeveral Inſurrections in the King- 
dible; until they ſhould come to ſuch a Poſt as they | dom, if they were ſo weary of the preſent Tyranny bh 
might ſecurely reſt themſelves. And there was an ima- | and ſo ſollicitous to be reſtor'd to the King's Govern 4 
gination, that they might have continu'd it even to | ment, as they were conceiy'd to be: For no Body could | 
London; which would have produced wonderful Effes. | ever hope for a more ſecure ſeaſon to manifeſt the 
But they quickly found that to be impoſſible, and that | Loyalty, than when the King was in the heart of the 
both Horſe and Foot grew ſo weary, that they muſt | Kingdom, with a form'd Army of about fifteen thou- 
have reſt: The weather was exceeding hot; the march | ſand Men, Horſe, and Foot, (for ſo they might be ac- 
having been begun near the beginning of Auguſt; ſo | counted to be) with which he might relieve thoſe who 
that if they had not ſome reſt before an Enemy ap- | were in danger to be oppreſſed by a more powerful 
roach'd them, how willing ſoever they might be, they Party, Theſe conſiderations produced the Reſolution 
could not be able to Fight. to provide, in the beſt manner, to expect Cromwell 
Tus was a {mall Garriſon in Shrewsbury Com- | there; and a hope that he might be delay'd by other 
manded by a Gentleman, who, it was thought, might | diverſions: And there was like to be time enough to 
be prevail d with to give it up to the King; but his | caſt up ſuch Works upon the Hill before the Town, as 
Tve vg Majeſty ſending to him, he return'd a rude denial: So | might now the Enemy at a diſtance, and their own 
Shrewsba. that his Majeſty's Eye was upon ys wigs that was ſo | Quarters from being ſuddainly ſtreighten'd : All which 
ry in vain. little out of his way to London, that the going thither | was recommended to General Leſley to take care of, 
would not much retard the march, if they found the | and to take ſuch a perfe& view of the Ground, that no 
Army able to continue it. 1 had always been | advantage might be loſt when the time requir'd it. 
a place very well affected in it ſelf, and molt of the THe firſt ill Omen that happen d, was the News of Tv uf. 
Gentlemen of that County had been engaged for the | the defeat of the Earl of Derby, and the total deſtru-  Y * 
King in the former War, and that City was the laſt that | &ion of thoſe gallant Perſons who accompanied him, Derby 
had Surrender'd to the Parliament, of all thoſe which | The Earl of Derby within two or three days after he 
had been Garriſon'd for his Majeſty; when all the } had left the King, with a Body of near two hundred 
Works were thrown down, and no Garriſon from that | Horſe, all gallant Men, imploy d his Servants, and Te- 
time had been kept there ; the Sheriff, and Juſtices, | nants, to give the Country notice of his ſtaying behind 
and Committees, 3 had power enough to defend | the King, to Head and Command thoſe Perſons who 
it againſt any malignity of the Town, or County; and | ſhould repair to his Service ; which the quick march 
at this time, all the principal Gentry of that County | his Majelly made through the Country would not per- 
had been ſeiz d upon, and were now Priſoners there. | mit them to do. In expectation of a good appearance 
The King Thither the King came with his Army even aſſoon as | of the People, he went to a little Market Town, call'd 
_— „they had heard that he was in England: whereupon | Wigam in ancaſhire, where he ſtaid that Night; when 
the Committee, and all thoſe who were imploy'd by | in the Morning a Regiment or two of the Militia of 
the Parliament, fled in all the confuſion imaginable, | the Neighbour Counties, and ſome other Troops of 
leaving their Priſoners behind them, leſt they them- | the Army, Commanded by a Man of Courage, whom 
ſelves ſhould become Priſoners to them; and the City | Cromwell had ſent to follow in the track of the King's 
open'd their Gates, and receiv'd the King, with all the | march to gather up the Straglers, and ſuch as were not 
demonſtration of Affection and Duty that could be ex- able to keep pace with the Army, having receiv'd ſome 
reſſed; and made ſuch proviſion for the Army, that | Advertiſement that a Troop of the King's Horſe were 
it wanted nothing it could defire ; the Mayor taking | behind the Army in that Town, fell very early into it, 
care for the preſent proviſion of Shoes and Stockings, | before the Perſons in the Town were out of their Beds, 
the want whereof, in ſo long a march, was very appa- | having aſſurance upon all the enquiry they could make, 
rent and grievous, The principal Perſons of the Coun- | that there was no 1 near them. Nor indeed was 
try found themſelves at liberty; and They, and the | there any ſuſpicion of thoſe Forces, which conſiſted 
Mayor and Aldermen, with all the Solemnity they | of the ſevera Troops of the ſeveral Counties with 
Where he is — 5 prepare, attended the Herald, who proclaim d | others of the Army, and paſſed that way by accident. 
proclaimed. the King, as he had done, in more haſte, and with leſs As many as could get to their Horſes, preſently Mount- 
Formality, in all thoſe conſiderable Towns through | ed; they who could not, put 3 together on 
which his Majeſty had paſſed. Foot, and all endeavour'd to keep the Enemy from 
Tus Army liked their Quarters here ſo well, that | entring into the Town; and the few who were got on 
neither Officer, nor Soldier was in any degree willing | Horſeback, Charg'd them with great Courage. Bur the 
to quit them, till they ſhould be throughly refreſh'd: | Number of the Enemy was too great, and the Town 
And it could not be deny'd that the fatigue had been | too open, to put a ſtop to them in any one place, when 
even inſupportable ; never had ſo many hundred Miles | they could enter at ſo many, and encompals thoſe who 
been march'd in ſo few days, and with fo little reſt; | oppoſed them. The Earl of Derby, after his Horſe had 
nor did it in truth appear reaſonable to any that they | been kill'd under him, made a ſhift ro mount again; 
ſhould remoye from thence, ſince it was not poſſible | and fo, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, through many dif- 
that they ſhould be able to reach London, though it had | ficulties and dangers, eſcaped wounded to the King 
been better prepar'd for the King's reception than it | ro Worceſter. | | a 
appear'd to «6 before Cromwell would be there: who, Txt Lord Withringtn, after he had receiv'd many 7's" 8h 
baving with great haſte continu'd his march in a direct wounds, and given as many, and merited his death by ht 1 
Line, was now as near to it as the King's Army was, | the vengeance he took upon thoſe who aflaulted him, po" i 
and ſtood only at a gaze to be inform'd what his Ma- was kill'd upon the place; and ſo was St Thomas Til- , 
jeſty meant to do. Worceſter was a very good Poſt, | deſſey, and many other gallant Gentlemen, very few 
ſeated almoſt in the middle of the Kingdom, and in | eſcaping to carry News of the defeat. St William Throg- 
as fruitful a Country as any part of it; a good City, | morton, who had been formerly Major General of the 
(erv'd by the noble River of Severn from all the adja- | Marquis of New-Caſtle's Army, and was left to Com- 
cent Counties; Wales behind it, from whence Levies Sd in the ſame function, receiv'd ſo many wounds, 
might be made of great Numbers of ſtout Men: It | that he was look'd upon as dead, and not fit to be car- 
was a place where the King's Friends might repair, if | ried away with the Priſoners: and fo fell into ſuch cha- 
they had the Affections they pretended to have; and | ritable and generous hands in the Town, that being 
it was a place where he might defend himſelf, if the | believ'd to be dead, he was afterwards fo well reco- 
Enemy would attack him, with many advantages, and | ver'd, though with great Maimes and loſs of Blood, that 
could not be compell d to engage his Army in a Battle, | he at laſt got himſelf Tranſported into Holland; where 
till Cromwell had gotten Men enough to encompaſs him | he was, at firſt appearance, taken for a Ghoſt, all Men 
on all ſides: And when the King might chooſe on | believing him to have been buried long before. Moſt 
which fide to Fight, ſince the Enemy muſt be on both | of thoſe who were taken Prifoners, of any Quality, 
ſides the River, and could not come ſuddainly to re- | were afterwards Sacrificed as a Spectacle to the Peo- 
lieve each other, and the ſtraitning the King to this de- 
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{ame time, in other places. 

„ Tus Lord Withrington was one of the moſt goodly 

5993" Perſons of that Age, being near the head higher than 

moſt tall Men, and a Gentleman of the beſt and moſt 
ancient Extraction of the County of Northumberland, 
and of a very fair Fortune, and one of the four which 
the laſt King made choice of to be about the Perſon 
of his Son the Prince as Gentleman of his Privy Cham- 
ber, when he firſt ſettled his Family. His Aﬀection 
to the King was always remarkable; and ſerving in 
the Houſe of Commons as Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Northumberland, he quickly got the repu- 
tation of being amongſt the molt Malignant, Aſſoon 
as the War broke our, he was of the firſt who raiſed 
both Horſe and Foot at his own Charge, and ferv'd emi- 
nently with them under the Marquis of Neu-Caſtle; 
with whom he had a "ory particular and entire Friend- 
ſhip. He was very nearly allied to the Marquis; arid 
by his Teſtimony that he had perform'd many ſignal 


Services, he was, about the middle of the War, made Tu RE were {ome other Accidents and Obſervations Tranſadions 
a Peer of the Kingdom. He was a Man of great Cou- which adminiſter'd matter of Mortification to the A 
wing rage, but of ſome Paſſion, by which he incurr'd the ill | King. The Duke of Buckinghamt had a mind very reſt- ter. 
of Will of many, who imputed it to an inſolence of Na- leſs, and thought he had not Credit enough with the 
* ture, which no Man was farther from; no Man of a | King if it were not made manifeſt that he had more 
Nature more Civil, and candid towards all, in buſineſs, | than any Body elſe: And therefore aſſoon as the King 
or converſation. But having fate long in the Houſe | had enter'd England; though he had reaſon to believe 
of Commons, and obſerv'd the diſingenuity of the pro- that his Majeſty had not been abundantly ſatisfied with 
ceedings there, and the groſs cheats, by which they | his behaviour in Scotland, he came to the King, and told 
deceiv'd and couſen'd the People, he had contracted fo | him, © The buſineſs was now to reduce England to his 
hearty an indignation againſt them, and all who were | SPbedience; and therefore he ought to do all things 
couſen'd by them, and againſt all who had not his Zeal þ7* gMous, and . in the Eyes of the Nation; and 
to oppoſe and deſtroy them, that he often ſaid things | © nothing could be leſs fo, than that the Army ſhould 
to flow and flegmatick Men, which offended them, and | *be under the Command of a Scoriſh General: That 
it may be, injured them; which his good nature of- | © David Leſley was only Lieutenant General; and ir had 
ten obliged him to acknowledge, and ask Pardon of | © been unreaſonable, whilſt he remain'd in Scotland, to 
thoſe who would not queſtion him for it. He Tranſ- have put any other to have Commanded over him; 
ported himſelf into the parts beyond the Sea at the | © but that it would be as unreaſonable, now they were 
lame time with the Marquis of New-Caſtle, to accom- „in England, and had hope to increaſe the Army by 
pany him, and remain d ſtill with him till the King | ©the acceſs of the Engliſh, upon whom his principal 
went into Scotland ; and then waited upon his Majeſty, —— muſt be, to expect that they would be 
and endured the fame Affronts which others did, du- willing to ſerve under Leſley: That it would not con- 
ring the time of his Reſidence there. And, it may be, | ſiſt with the Honour of any Peer of England to receive 
| the obſervation of their behaviour, the knowledge of | © his Orders; and, he believ'd, that very few of that 
their Principles, and the diſdain of their Treatment, | © Rank would repair to his Majeſty till they were ſe- 
produced that averſion from their Converſation, that | cure from that apprehenſion ; and uſed much more 
prevail'd upon his impatience to part too ſoon from | diſcourſe to that purpoſe. The King was ſo much ſur- 
their Company, in hope that the Earl of Derby, under | priſed with it, that he could not imagine what he 
whom he was very willing to ſerve, and he himſelf, | meant, and what the end of it would be; and asked 
might quickly draw together ſuch a Body of the 3 him,“ Who it was that he thought fit his Majeſty 
Party, as might give ſome check to the unbounded | © ſhould give that Command to ? when, to his aſtoniſh- 
imaginations of that Nation. It was reported by the | ment, the Duke told him, © He hoped his Majeſty 
Enemy, that, in reſpect of his brave Perſon and beha- | © would confer it upon himſelf. At which the King 
viour, they did offer him Quarter; which he refuſed; | was fo amazed, that he found an occaſion to break off 
and that they were thereby compell'd, in their own de- | the diſcourſe, by calling upon ſome Body who was near, 
fence, to kill him; which is probable enough; for he | to come to him; and, by asking many queſtions de- 
knew well the Animoſity ,the Parliament had againſt | clined the former Argument. The Duke would not be 
him, and it cannot be doubted but that, if he had fal- | fo put off; but the next day, in the march, renew'd 
len into their hands, they would not have uſed him bet- | his Importunity ; and told the King, © That, he was 
ter than they did the Earl of Derby ; who had not more | **confident, what he had propoſed to him, was fo evi- 
Enemies. * dently for his Service, that David Le/ley himſelf would 
5 2 1 SIR Thomas Tildeſley was a Gentleman of a good Fa- | © willingly conſent to it. The King angry at his pro- 


,, ily, and a good Fortune, who had raiſed Men at his 

ah own Charge at the beginning of the War, and had 

| ſerv'd in the Command of them till the very end of it, 

with great Courage; and refuſing to make any Com- 

poſition after the Murder of the K ing, he found means 

to Tranſport himſelf into Ireland to the Marquis of Or- 

mond; with whom he ſtay'd, till he was, with the reſt 

of the Engliſh Officers, diſmiſſed, to ſatisfy the barba- 

/ rous Jealouſy of theIriſh; and then got over into Scot- 

land a little before the King march'd from thence, and 

was defir'd by the Earl of Derby to remain with him. 

The Names of the other Perſons of Quality who were 

kill'd in that Encounter, and thoſe who were taken Pri- 

ſoners, and afterwards put to death, ought to be diſ- 

cover'd, and mention'd honourably, by any who ſhall 

propoly to himſelf ro communicate particularly thoſe 
ranſactions to the view of Poſterity, + '* 

Wu the News of this Defeat came to Worceſter, 

as it did even almoſt aſſoon as the King came thither, 


ſome, with the Earl of Derby; and others, near the | 


it exceedingly afflicted his Majeſty, and abated much 
of the hope. he had of a general Riſing of the People 
on his behalf. His Army was very little increaſed by 
the acceſs of any Engliſh; and though he had paſſed 
near the habitation of many Perſons of Honour and 
Quality, whoſe Affections and Loyalty had been emi- 
nent, not a Man of them repair'd to him. The ſenſe 
of their former ſufferings remain'd, and the {mart was 
not over; nor did his ſtay in Worceſter for ſo many days 
add any refort to his Court. The Gentlemen of the 
Country whom his coming thither had redeem'd from 
Impriſonment, remain'd (till with him, and were uſeful 
to him; they who were in their Houſes in the Coun- 
try, though as well affected, remain'd there; and came 
not to him; and though Letters from London had given 
him cauſe to believe that many prepared to come to 
him, which for ſome days they might eaſily have done, 
none appear'd, except only ſome few Gentlemen, and 
ſome common Men who had formerly ſery'd the laſt 
King, and repaired again to Worceſter. 


ſecuting it in that manner, told him, © He could hardly 
believe that he was in carneſt, or that he could in 
*rruth believe that he could be fit for ſuch a Charge; 
which the Duke ſeem'd to wonder at, and asked, 
*Wherein his unfitneſs lay; To which the King re- 

lied, That he was too young: And he as readily al- 
e * That Hari the Fourth of France Commanded 
*an Army, and won a Battle, when he was younger 
te than He: ſo that, in the end, the King was compell'd 
to tell him, © That he would have no Generaliſſimo 


but himſelf: upon which the Duke was ſo diſcon- 


rented, that he came no more to the Council, ſcarce 
ſpoke to the King, neglected every Body elſe and him- 
{cif infomuch as for many days he ſcarce put on clean 
Linnen, nor converſed with any Body; nor did he re- 
cover this ill humour whilſt the Army ſtay'd at Wor- 

ceſter. | 
IT. ERE was another worſe Accident fell out ſoon 
after the King's coming thither : Major General 40, 
U? who 


a. 
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who thought himſelf now in his own Territory, and 
that all between Worceſter and Gloceſter would be quick- 
ly his own Conqueſt, knowing every ſtep both by 
Land and the River, went out with a Party to ſecure ' 


a Pals, which the Enemy might make over the River; 
which he did very well; but would then make a far- 
ther in-road into the Country, and poſſeſs a Houle 
which was of ſmall importance, and in which there 


were Men to defend it; where he receiv'd a very dan- 
gerous Wound, that tore his Arm, and Hand, in ſuch 


manner that he was in great torment, and could not 
{tir out. of his Bed, in a time when his Activity and 
Induſtry was moſt wanted. By this means, the Paſs he 
had ſecured, was either totally neglected, or not e- 
nough taken care for. 

THtkreE was no good underſtanding between the 
Officers of the Army: David Leſley appear'd diſpirited, 
and confounded; gave, and 9 his Orders, and 
ſometimes contradicted them. He did not love Mid- 
dleton, and was very jealous that all the Officers lov'd 
him too well; who was indeed an excellent Officer, and 
kept up the Spirits of the reſt, who had no eſteem of 
Lefley. In this very unhappy diſtemper was the Court, 
and the Army, in a Seaſon when they were ready to be 
ſwallow'd by the power and multitude of the Enemy, 
and when nothing could preſerve them, but the molt 
ſincere Unity in their prayers to God, and a joynt 
concurrence in their Counſels and Endeavours; in all 
which they were miſerably divided. 

Trex King had been ſeveral days in Worceſter, when 
Cromwell was known to be within leſs than half a day's 
march, with an addition of very many Regim@ifts of 
Horle and Foot to thoſe which he had brought with 
him from Scotland; and many other Regiments were 
drawing towards him of the Militia of the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, under the Command of the principal Gentlemen 
of their party in the Countries: ſo that he was already 
very much ſuperior, if not double in Number to the 
Army the King had with him. However, if thoſe 
Rules had been obſerv'd, thoſe Works caſt up, and that 
order in quartering their Men, as were refolv'd upon 
when the King came thither, there muſt haye been a 
good defence made, and the Advantages of the ground, 
the River, and the City, would have preſerv'd them 
from bcing preſently overrun. Burt, alas! the Army 
was in amazement and confuſion. Cromwell, without 
troubling himſelf with the formality of a Siege, march'd 
directly on as to a Prey, and poſſeſsd the Hill and all 
other places of Advantage, with very little oppoſition. 
It was upon the third of September, when the King ha- 
ving been upon his Horſe moſt part of the Night, and 
having taken a full view of the Enemy, and every bod 
being upon the Poſt they were appointed, and the Ene- 
my ENS ſuch a ſtand , that it was concluded he 
meant to make no attempt then, and if he ſhould he 


might be repell'd with eaſe; his Majelty, a little be- 


fore Noon, retired to his Lodging to eat, and refreſh 
himſelf: where he had not been near an hour, when 
the Alarm came, © That both Armies were engaged ; 
and though his Majeſty's own Horſe was ready at the 
door, and he preſently mounted, before or aſſoon as 
he came out of the City, he met the whole Body of 
his Horſe running in ſo great diſorder, that he could 
not ſtop them, though he uſed all the means he could 
and called ro many Officers by their Names; and hard- 
ly preſerv d himſelf, by letting them paſs by, from be- 
ing overthrown, and overrun by them. 

CROMWELL had uſed none of the delay, nor cir- 
cumſpection which was imagin'd; but directed the 
Troops to fall on in all places at once; and had cauſed 
a ſtrong Party to go over the River at the Paſs, which 
May had formerly ſecured, at a good diſtance from 
the Town. And that being not at all guarded, they 
were never known to be on that fide the River till they 
were even ready to charge the King's Troops. On 
that part where Middleton was, and with whom Duke 
Hamilton charged, there was a very brave reſiſtance; 
and they charged the Enemy fo vigourouſly, that they 
beat the Body that charged them back, but they were 
quickly ry rio ; and many Gentlemen being 
kill'd, and Middleton hurt, and Duke Hamilton's Leg 

* 


4% 


broke with a Shot, the reſt were forced to retire and 
ſhift for themſelves, In no other part was there reſiſt- 
ance made; but ſuch a general conſternation poſſeſſed 
the whole Army, that the reſt of the Horſe fled, and 
all the Foot threw down their Arms before they were 
charged. When the King came back into the Town, 
he found a good Body of Horſe, which-had beet per- 
ſwaded to make a ſtand, though much the major part 
paſſed through upon the Spur. The King defired thoſe 
who ſtaid, © That they would follow him, that they 
* might look upon the Enemy, who, he believ'd, did 
*not purſue them. But when his Majeſty had gone a 
little way, he found moſt of the Horle were gone the 
other way, and that he had none but a few Servants 
of his own about him. Then he ſent to have the Gates 
of the Town ſhut, that none might get in one way, nor 
out the other: but all was confuſion; there were few 
to Command, and none to obey: ſo that the King 
ſtaid, till very many of the Enemy's Horſe were en- 
ter'd the Town, and then he was perſwaded to with- 
draw himſelf, 

Dux e Hamilton fell into the Enemy's Hands; and, Put 
the next day, died of his Wounds; and thereby pre- js 
vented the being made a Spectacle, as his Brother had mm, 
been ; which the Pride and Animoſity of his Enemies 
would no doubt have cauſed to be, having the ſame 
pretence for it by his being a Peer of England, as the 
other was. He was in all reſpects to be much pre- * cvs 
ferr'd before the other, a much wiſer, though, it may ** 
be, a leſs cunning Man: for he did not affect diſſimu- 
lation, which was the other's Maſter-piece. He had 
unqueſtionable courage: he was in — a very accom- 
pliſh'd Perſon, of an excellent Judgment, and clear 
and ready Expreſſions: and though he had been driven 
into ſome unwarrantable actions, he made it very evi- 
dent he had not been led by any inclinations of his 
own, and paſſionately and heartily run to all opportu- 
nities of redeeming it: and, in the very Article of his 
death, he expreſſed a marvellous chearfulneſs, That 
© he had the — to loſe his life in the King's Ser- 

* vice, and thereby to wipe out the memory of his for- 
*mer Tranſgreſſions; which he always profeſſed were 
© odious to himſelf. 

As the Victory coſt the Enemy little Blood, ſo after 
it there was not much cruelty uſed to the Priſoners 
who were taken upon the ſpot. But very many of thoſe 
who run away, were every day knocked on the head 
by the Country People, and uſed with barbarity. To- 
wards the King's menial Servants, whereof moſt were 
taken, there was nothing of ſeverity ; but within few 
days they were all diſcharged, and {et at liberty. 1 

Tuoven the King could not get a Body of Horſe Te kt 
to fight, he could have too many to fly with him; and a 
he had not been many hours from Worceſter, when he = 
found about him near, if not above, four thouſand of 
his Horſe. There was David Leſley with all his own 
Equipage, as if he had not, fled upon the ſuddain; fo 
that good order, and regularity, and obedience, might 
yet have made a retreat even into Scotland it ſelf. But 
there was paleneſs in every Man's looks, and jealouſy, 
and confuſion, in their faces; and ſcarce any thing 
could worſe befall the King, than a return into Scot- 
land; which yet he could not reaſonably promiſe to 
himſelf in that company. But when the Night cover'd 
them, he found means to withdraw himſelf with one 
or two of his own Servants ; . whom he likewiſe diſ- 
charged, when it began to be Light; and after he had 
made them cut off his hair, he betook himſelf alone 
into an adjacent Wood, and relied only upon Him for 
his preſervation who alone could, and did Miracu- 
louſly deliver him. 

Wuex it was Morning, and the Troops, which had 
march'd all Night, and who knew that when it begun 
to be dark the King was with them, found now that 
he was not there, they cared leſs for each others com- 
pany ; and moſt of them who were Engliſh ſeparated 
themſelves, and went into other Roads; and where- 
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| ever twenty Horſe appear d of the Country, which was 


now awake, and upon their Guard to ſtop and arreſt 

the Runaways, the whole Body of the Scatiſh Horſe 

would fly, and run ſeveral ways; and twenty of err 
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would give themſelves Priſoners to two Country Fel- 
lows: however, David Leſley reach'd Tork-fhire with 
above fifteen hundred Horle in a Body. But the jea- 
louſies increas d every day; and thoſe of his own Coun- 
try were ſo unſatisfied with his whole conduct and be- 
haviour, that they did, that is many of them believe 
that he was corrupted by Cromwell; and the reſt, who 
did not think ſo, believ'd him not to underſtand his 
profeſſion, in which he had been bred from his Cradle. 
When he was in his flight, conſidering one Morning 
with the principal Perſons, which way they ſhould take, 
{ome propoſed this, and others that way; Sr William 
Armorer ask'd him, Which way he thought beſt? 
* which when he had named, the other ſaid, he would 
«then go the other; for, he ſwore, he had betray'd the 
«King and the Army all the time; and ſo left him. 

W ELL nigh all of them in this long flight were 
taken, and amongſt them the Earl of Lautherdale, and 
many of the Scotiſh Nobility, and the Earls of Cleve- 
land and Derby, and divers other Men of _—y of 
the Engliſh Nation. And it is hard to be beliey'd how 
very few of that numerous Body of Horſe (for there 
can be no imagination that any of the Foot eſcaped) 
return'd into Scotland, Upon all the enquiry that was 
made, when molt of the falſe and rreacherous Actions 
which had been commitred were diſcover'd, there ap- 
pear'd no cauſe to ſuſpe& that David Lefley had been 
unfaithful in his Charge: though he never recover'd 
any Reputation with thoſe of his own Country who 
wedded the King's Intereſt. And it was ſome vindica- 
tion to him, that from the time of his Impriſonment, 
he never receiv'd any favour from the Parliament, 
whom he had ſerv'd ſo long; nor from Cromwell, in 
whoſe Company he had ſerv'd; but underwent all the 
Severities and long Impriſonment, the reſt of his Coun- 
try-men ſuffer d. The King did not believe him falſe; 
and did always think him an excellent Officer of Horſe, 
to diſtribute and execute Orders, but in no degree ca- 
pable of commanding in chief. And without doubt he 
was ſo amaz'd in that fatal day, that he perform'd not 
the Office of a General, or of any competent Officer. 

TH ty who fled out of Worceſter, and were not kill'd, 
but made Priſoners, and all the Foot, and others who 
were taken in the Town, except ſome few Officers and 
Perſons of Quality, were driven like Cattle with a 
Guard to London, and there treated with great rigour; 
and many periſh'd for want of food; and being incloſed 
in little room, till they were fold to the Plantations 
for Slaves, they died of all diſeaſes. Cromwell return'd 
in Triumph; was receiv'd with univerſal Joy and Ac- 
clamation, as if he had deſtroy'd the Enemy of the 
Nation, and for ever ſecured the Liberty, and Happi- 
neſs of the People: a Price was ſet upon the King's 
Head, whoſe eſcape was thought to be impoſſible ; and 
order taken for the Trial of the Earl of Derby, and 
ſuch other notorious Priſoners as they had Voted to 
deſtruction. 

Tus Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtionable 
Loyalty to the late King, and gave clear Teſtimony of 
it before he receiv'd any Obligations from the Court, 
and when he thought himſelf diſobliged by it. This 
King, in his firſt year, ſent him the Garter; which, in 
many reſpects, he had expected from the laſt. And 
the Cake of that Honour made him fo readily comply 
with the King's Command in attending him, when he 
had no confidence in the Undertaking, nor any incli- 
nation to the Scots; who, he thought, had too much 
guilt upon them, in having depreſſed the Crown, to be 
made Inſtruments of repairing and reſtoring it. He 
was a Man of great Honour and clear Courage; and 
all his defects, and misfortunes, proceeded from his 
having liv'd fo little time among his Equals, that he 
knew not how to treat his Inferiors; which was the 


Source of all the ill that befel him, having thereby - 


drawn ſuch prejudice againſt him fram Perſons of in- 
ferior Quality, who yet thought themſelves too good 
to be contemn'd, that they purſued him to death. The 
King's Army was no ſooner defeated at Worceſter, but 
the Parliament renew'd their old Method of Murdering 
in cold Blood, and ſent a Commiſſion to erect a High 
Court of Juſtice to Perſons of ordinary Quality, ma- 


| 
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ny not being Gentlemen and all notoriouſly his Ene- 
mies, to Try the Earl of Derby for his Treaſon and Re- 
bellion; which they eaſily found him guilty of; and 
put him to death in a Town of his own, againſt which 
he had expreſſed a ſevere diſpleaſure for their obſti- 
nate Rebellion againſt the King, with all the circum- 
ſtances of Rudeneſs and Barbarity they could invent; 
The ſame Night, one of thoſe who was amongſt his 
Judges, ſent a Trumpet to the Ifle of Man with a Let- 
ter directed to the Counteſs of Derby, by which he re- 
quired her To deliver up the Caſtle and Iſland to the 
Parliament: Nor did their Malice abate, till they 
had reduced that Lady, a Woman of very high and 
Princely Extraction, being the Daughter of the Duke 
de Tremouille in France, and of the molt exemplary Vir- 
rue and Piety of her time, and that whole moſt noble 
Family, to the loweſt penury and want, by diſpoſing, 
giving, and ſelling, al the Fortune and Eſtate that 
ſhould ſupport it. 

Tu v of the King's Friends in Flanders, France, and 
Holland, who had not been permitted to attend upon 
his Majeſty in Scotland, were much exalted with the 


News of his being enter'd England with a Powerful 


Army, and being poſſeſſed of Worceſter, which made all 
Men prepare to make haſte thither: But they were 
confounded with the News of that fatal day, and more 
confounded with the various reports of the Perſon of 
the King, © Of his being found amongſt the dead; of 
*his being Priſoner; and all thoſe imaginations which 
naturally attend upon ſuch unproſperous Events. Ma- 
ny who had made eſcapes, arriv'd every day in France, 
Flanders, and Holland, but knew no more what was be- 
come of the King, than They did who had not been 
in England. The only comfort that any of them brought, 
was, that he was amongſt thoſe that fled, and ſome of 
them had ſeen him that Evening after the Battle, ma- 


ny Miles out of Worceſter. Thele unſteady degrees of 


hope and fear tormented them very long; ſometimes 
they heard he was at the Hague with his Siſter, which 
was occaſion d by the arrival of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in Holland; and it was thought good Policy to 
publiſh that the King himſelf was landed, that the 
Search after him in England might be diſcontinued. 
But it was quickly known that he was not there, nor in 
any place on that fide of the Sea. And this anxiety of 
mind diſquieted the hearts of all Honeſt Men during 
the whole Months of September and October, and part 
of November; in which Month his Majeſty was known 
to be at Roan; where he made himlelt known, an 
ſtay d ſome days to provide Cloaths; and from thence 
gave notice to the Queen of his arrival. 


Ir is great pity that there was never a Journal made The particu- | 
lars of the 
King's ef- 
cape as the 
Author had 


of that Miraculous Deliverance, in which there might 
be ſcen ſo many viſible impreſſions of the immediate 
Hand of God. When the darkneſs of the Night was 
over, after the King had caſt himſelf into that Wood, 
he dilcern'd another Man, who had gotten upon an 
Oak in the fame Wood, near the place where the King 
had reſted himſelf, and had ſlept ſoundly. The Man 
upon the Tree had firſt ſeen the King, and knew him, 
and came down to him, and was known to the King, 
being a Gentleman of the neighbour County of Staf- 
ford-ſhire, who had ſerv'd his late Majeſty during the 
War, and had now been one of the few who reſorted to 


The Ring 


came to 


Roan in 
Novemb. 


them from 


the Kang 


the King after his coming to . orceſter. His name was The Ky 


Careleſs, who had had a Command of Foot, about the 


meets Cap- 
tain Care- 


degree of a Captain, under the Lord Loughborough. He lets in « 


perſwaded the King, ſince it could not be ſafe for him 


Wood, wha 
perſwades 


to go out of the Wood, and that aſſoon, as it ſhould vim t ge 
be fully light, the Wood it ſelf would probably be vi- 3, gs an 


ſited by thoſe of the Country, who would be ſearching 
to find thoſe whom they might make Priſoners, that 
he would get up into that Tree, where He had been; 
where the Boughs were ſo thick with leaves, that a Man 
would nor be diſcover'd there without a narrower En- 

uiry than People uſually make in places which they 
90 not ſuſpect. The King thought it good Counſel; 


and, with the others help, climb d into the Tree; and, 


then helped his Companion to aſcend after him; where 

they fat all that day, and ſecurely ſaw Many who came 

purpoſely into the Wood to look after them, and m_ | 
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all their diſcourſe, how they would uſe the King him- 
ſelf if they could take him. This Wood was either in, 
or upon the Borders of Stafſord-ſhire ; and though there 
was a High-way near one ſide of it, where the King 
had enter d into it, yet it was large, and all other ſides 
of it open'd amongſt Incloſures, and Careleſs was not 
nnacquainted with the Neighbour Villages, and it was 

art of the King's good Fortune, that this Gentleman 

y being a Roman Catholick, was acquainted with 
thoſe of that Profeſſion of all degrees, who had the belt 
opportunities of concealing him: for it muſt never be 
denied, that ſome of that Religion had a very great 
ſhare in his Majeſty's preſervation. 

Tu e day being ſpent in the Tree, it was not in the 
King's power to forget that he had liv'd two days with 
eating very lictle, and two Nights with as little ſleep; 
ſo that, when the Night came, he was willing to make 
ſome proviſion for both: and he relolv'd with the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of his Companion, to leave his bleſ- 
ſed Tree; and, when the Night was dark, they walked 
through the Wood into thole Incloſures which were 
farthelt from any High-way, and making a ſhift ro get 
over Hedges and Ditches, after walking at leaſt eight 
or nine Miles, which were the more grievous to the 
King by the weight of his Boots (fot he could not 
put them off, when he cut off his hair for want of 
Shoes) before Morning they came to a poor Cottage, 
the owner whereof being a Roman Catholick was known 

Thence be to Careleſs, He was call'd up, and aſſoon as he knew 
Gitage nine One of them, he eaſily concluded in what condition 
mile: of, they both were; and preſently carried them into a 
where be 14 little Barn, full of Hay; which was a better lodging 
than he had for himlelf. But when they were there, 
and had conferr'd with their Hoſt of the news and tem- 
per of the Country, it was agreed, that the danger 
would be the greater if they ſtay d together; and there- 
fore that Careleſs ſhould preſently be gone; and ſhould 
within two days, ſend an honeſt Man to the King, to 
guide him to — other place of ſecurity; and in the 
mean time his Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the Hay-mow. 
The poor Man had nothing for him to eat, but pro- 
miſed him good Butter-milk ; and ſo he was once more 
left alone, his Companion how weary ſoever, depart- 
ing from him before day, the poor Man of the Houſe 
knowing no more, than that he was a Friend of the 
Captain's, and one of thoſe who had eſcaped from Wor- 
ae. The King ſlept very well in his lodging, till the 
time that his Hoſt brought him a piece of Bread, and 
a great Por of Butter-milk, which he thought the beſt 
food he ever had eaten. The poor Man {poke very 
intelligently to him of the Country, and of the People 
who were well or ill affected to the King, and of the 
great fear, and terror, that poſſeſſed the hearts of thoſe 
who were beſt affected. He told him, © That he him- 
* ſelf liv'd by his daily Labour, and that what he had 
te brought him was the Fare he and his Wife had; and 
ce that he fear'd, if he ſhould endeavour to procure bet- 
ce ter, it might draw ſuſpicion upon him, and People 
ce might be apt to think he had ſome Body with him 
ce that was not of his own Family. However, if he 
ce would have him get ſome Meat, he would do it; but 
jf he could bear this hard Diet, he ſhould have enough 
*of the Milk, and ſome of the Butter that was made 
ce with it. The King was ſatisfied with his reaſon, and 
would not run the hazard for a change of Diet; deſir'd 
only the Man, © That he might have his Company as 
12 . and as much as he could give it him; there 
being the ſame reaſon againſt the poor Man's diſconti- 
nuing his Labour, as the alteration of his Fare. 

Ar TER he had reſted upon this Hay- mow, and fed 
upon this Diet two days and two nights, in the evening 
before the third night, another Fellow, a little above 
the condition of his Hoſt, came to the Houſe, ſent from 

Thence he ir Careleſs, to conduct the King to another Houſe, more 


onduct᷑ ed 0 

deter Out of any Road near which any part of the Army was 
tha 7 like to march. It was above twelve Miles that he was 
Miet Of: 


to go, and was to uſe the ſame caution he had done the 
firſt Night, not to go in any Common Road; which 
his Guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new 
dreſſed himſelf, changing Cloaths with his Landlord; 
he had a great mind to have kept his own Shirt, but 
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he conſfider'd, that Men are not ſooner diſcover'd by 
any mark in diſguiſes, than by having fine Linnen in 
ill Cloaths; and ſo he parted with his Shirt too, and 
took the ſame his poor Hoſt had then on. Though he 
had foreſeen that he muſt leave his Boots, and his 
Landlord had taken the beſt care he could to provide 
an old pair of Shoes, yet they were not eaſy to him 
when he firſt put them on, and, in a ſhort time after, 
grew very grievous to him. In this Equipage he ſet 
out from his firſt Lodging in the beginning of the 
Night, under the conduct of this Guide ; who guided 
him the neareſt way, croſſing over Hedges and Ditches, 
that they might be in leaſt danger of meeting Pal- 
{engers. This was ſo grievous a march, and he was ſo 
tired, that he was even ready to de pair, and to prefer 
being taken and ſuffer d to reſt, before purchaſing his 
Safety at that price. His Shoes had, after a few Miles 
hurt him ſo much, that he had thrown them away, 
and walked the reſt of the way in his ill Stockings, 
which were quickly worn out; and his Feet, with the 
Thorns in getting over Hedges, and with the Stones 
in other places, were fo hurt and wounded, that he ma- 
ny times caſt himſelf upon the ground, with a deſpe- 
rate and obſtinate Reſolution to reſt there till the Morn- 
ing, that he might ſhift with leſs torment, what hazard 
ſoever he run. But his ſtout Guide ſtill prevailed with 
him to make a new attempt, ſometimes promiſing that 
the way ſhould be better, and ſometimes aſſuring him 
that he had but little farther to go: and in this diſtreſs 
and e before the Morning, they arriv d at the 
Houſe deſign d; which though it was better than that 
which he had left, his Lodging was ſtill in the Barn, 
upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a place being made as eaſy 
in it, as the expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſe it. 
Here he had ſuch Meat and Porridge as ſuch People 
uſe to have; with which, but eſpecially with the Butter 
and the Cheeſe, he thought himſelf well feaſted; and 
took the beſt care he could to be ſupplied with other, 
little better Shoes and Stockings: and after his Feet 
were enough recoyer'd that he could go, he was con- | 
ducted from thence to another poor Houle, within ſuch 1 
a diſtance as put him not to much trouble: for having u uw, 
not yet in his thought which way, or by what means 
to make his eſcape, all that was deſign'd was only by ; 
ſhifring from one Houle to another, to avoid diſco- | 
very. And being now in that Quarter which was more 
inhabited by the Roman Catholicks than moſt other 
parts in England, he was led from one to another of 
that perſwaſion, and conceal d with great Fidelity. But 
he then obſerv'd that he was never carried to any Gen- 
tleman's Houſe, though that Country was full of them, 
but only to poor Houſes of poor Men, which only 
yielded him reſt with very unpleaſant ſuſtenance; whe- 
ther there was more danger in thoſe berter Houles, 
in regard of the reſort, and the many Servants; or whe- 
ther the Owners of great Eſtates, were the Owners like- 
wiſe of more fears and apprehenſions. 

| Wirtain few days a very honeſt and diſcreet Per- 15e f 
ſon, one M Hudleſtone, a Benedictine Monk, who at- © vin # 
tended the Service of the Roman Catholicks in thoſe Gn | 
parts, came to him, ſent by Careleſs; and was a very bi e 
great aſſiſtance and comfort to him. And when the . We 
places to which he carried him, were at too great a di- 
{tance to walk, he provided him a Horſe, and more pro- 

per Habit than the Rags he wore. This Man told him, 
„That the Lord Milmot lay conceal'd likewiſe in a 
*Friend's Houſe of his; which his Majeſty was very 
*glad of; and wiſhed him to contrive ſome means, 

* how they might ſpeak together; which the other ea- 

fily did; and, within a Night or two, brought them 

into one place. Wilmot told the King © That he had 

* by very good Fortune, fallen into the Houle of an 
honeſt Gentleman, one M* Lane, a Perſon of an ex- 
*cellent Reputation for his Fidelity to the King, but 

* of ſo univerſal and general a good Name, that, though 

he had a Son, who had been a Colonel in the King's, 
“Service, during the late War, and was then upon his 

« way with Men to Morceſter the very day of the defeat, 
Men of all Affections in the Country, and of all Opt- 

e nions, paid the old Man a very great reſpect: that he 


* had been very civily treated there, and that the old 
cc Gentle- 
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« Gentleman had uſed ſome diligence to find out where 
« the King was, that he might get him to his Houſe ; 
«where, he was ſure, he could conceal him till he 
e might contrive a full deliverance. He told him, © He 
had withdrawn from that Houle, in hope that he 
« might, in ſome other place, diſcover where his Ma- 
ce jeſty was, and having now apply found him, ad- 
«yiſed him to repair to that Houſe which ſtood not 
te near any other. 

Tu King enquired of the Monk of the reputation 
of this Gentleman; who told him, That he had a fair 
* Eſtate; was exceedingly below d; and the eldeſt ju- 
te ſtice of Peace of that County of Stafford; and though 


— 


time, could conduct them to another Houſe of the 
ſame Affection. 

M Lane had a Niece, or very near Kinſwoman, who 
was Married to a Gentleman, one M* Norton, a Perſon 
of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who liv'd 
within four or five Miles of Briſtol, which was at leaſt 
four or five days journey from the place where the 
King then was, but a place moſt to be wiſh'd for the 
King to be in, becauſe he did not only know all that 
Country very well, but knew many Perſons alſo, to 
whom, in an extraordinary Caſe, he durſt make him- 
ſelf known. It was hereupon refolv'd, that M Lane Here it was 


ſhould viſit this Couſin, who was known to be of good 2 425 


«he was a very zealous Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with | affections: and that ſhe ſhould ride behind the King; ge te Mr 
«ſo much civility and candour towards the Catho- | who was fitted with Cloaths and Boots for ſuch a Scr. 1 


te licks, that they would all truſt him, as much as they 
ec would do any of their own Profeſſion ; and that he 
* could not think of any place of ſo good repoſe and 
«ſecurity for his Majeſty's repair to. The King liked 
the Propoſition, yet thought not fit to ſurpriſe the 
Gentleman; but ſent Wilmot thither again, to aſſure 
himſelf that he might be receiv'd there; and was wil- 
ling that he ſhould know what Gueſt he receiv d; which 
hitherto was ſo much concealed, that none of the 
Houſes where he had yet been, knew, or ſeem'd to 
ſuſpect more than that he was one of the King's Party 
that fled from Worceſter. The Monk carried him to 
a Houſe at a reaſonable diſtance, where he was to ex- 
pect an Account from the Lord Wilmot ; who return d 
very punctually, with as much aſſurance of welcome 
as he could wiſh, And ſo they two went together to 
Mr Lane's Houſe; where the King found he was wel- 
come, and conveniently accommodated in ſuch places, 
as in a large Houſe had been provided to conceal the 
Perſons of Malignants, or to preſerve goods of value 
from being plunder'd. Here he lodg'd, and eat very 
well; and begun to hope that he was in preſent ſafety. 
Wilmot return'd under the care of the Monk, and ex- 
pected Summons, when any farther motion ſhould be 
thought to be neceſſary. 

In this ſtation the King remain'd in quiet and bleſ- 
{ed ſecurity many days, receiving every day informa- 
tion of the general conſternation the Kingdom was in, 
out of the apprehenſion that his Perſon might fall into 
the hands of his Enemies, and of the great diligence 
they uſed toenquire for him. He ſaw the Proclamation 
that was iſſued out and printed; in which a Thouſand 
pounds were promiſed to any Man who would deliver 
and diſcover the Perſon of Charles Stuart, and the pe- 
nalty of High Treaſon declared againſt thoſe who pre- 
ſum'd to harbour or conceal him: By which he ſaw 
how much he was beholding to all thoſe who were 
faithful to him. It was now time to conſider how he 
might get near the Sea, from whence he might find 
ſome means to Tranſport himſelf: And he was now 
near the middle of the Kingdom, ſaving that it was 
a little more Northward, where he was utterly unac- 

uainted with all the Ports, and with that Coaſt. In 
the Weſt he was beſt acquainted, and that Coaſt was 
moſt proper to Tranſport him into France; to which 
he was inclin'd. Upon this matter he communicated 
with thoſe of this Family to whom he was known, that 
is, with the old Gentleman the Father, a very grave 
and venerable Perſon, the Colonel his Eldeſt Son, a 
very plain Man in his diſcourſe and behaviour, but of 


vice; and that a Servant of her Father's, in his Livery, 
ſhould wait upon her. A good Houle was eaſily pitch'd 
upon. for the firſt night's Lodging ; where Wilmot had 
notice given him to meet, And in this Equipage the 
King begun his journey ; the Colonel keeping him 
Company at a diſtance, with a Hawk upon his Fiſt, and 
two or three Spaniels; which, where there were any 
Fields at hand, warranted him to ride out of the way, 
keeping his Company {till in his Eye, and not ſeeming 
to be of it. In this manner they came to their firit 
night's Lodging; and they need not now contrive to 
come to their journey's end about the cloſe of the 
Evening, for it was in the Month of October far ad- 
vanced, that the long journics they made could not be 
2 1 „ ſooner. Here the Lord Wilmot found them; 
and their journies being then adjuſted, he was inſtru- 
&ed where he ſhould be every Night: ſo they were 
ſeldom ſeen together in the Journey, and rarely lodg'd 
in the ſame Houſe at Night. In this manner the Co- 
lonel Hawk'd two or three days, till he had brought 
them within leſs than a day's Journey of M Norton's 
Houle; and then he gave his Hawk to the Lord Wil- 

mot ; who continued the Journey in the ſame Exerciſe. 

THERE was great care taken when they came to 
any Houſe, that the King might be preſently carried 
into ſome Chamber; M Lane declaring © That he 
«was a Neighbour's Son, whom his Father had lent 
ce her to ride before her, in hope that he would the 
* ſooner recover from a Quartan Ague, with which he 
had been miſerably afflicted, and was not yet free. 

And by this Artifice ſhe cauſed a good bed to be till 
provided for him, and the beſt meat to be ſent; which 
ſhe often carried her ſelf, to hinder others from do- 
ing it. There was no reſting in any place till they 
came to M Norton 's, nor any thing extraordinary that 
happen'd in the way, fave that they met many People 
every day in the way, who were very well known to 
the King, and the day that they went to M* Norton's, 
they were neceſſarily to ride quite through the City of 
Briſtol, a Place, and People, the King had been fo well 
acquainted with, that he could not but ſend his Eyes 
abroad to view the great alterations which had been 
made there, after his departure from thence : and when 
he rode near the place where the great Fort had ſtood, 

he could not forbear putting his Horſe out of the way, 

and rode with his Miſtreſs behind him round about ir. 

Tu EV came to M* Norton's Houle ſooner than uſual, % en. 
and it being on a Holy-day, they ſaw many People 4 
about a Bowling-Green that was before the door, and es 
the firſt Man the King ſaw was a Chaplain of his own, * 


Mrs Lane. 
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a fearleſs Courage, and an Integrity ſuperior to any 
temptation, and a Daughter of the Houſe, of a very 
good Wit and Diſcretion, and very fit to bear any part 
in ſuch a Truſt. It was a benefit, as well as an incon- 
venience, in thoſe unhappy times, that the Affections 
of all Men were almoſt as well known as their Faces, 
by the diſcovery they had made of themſelves, in thoſe 
{ad Seaſons, in many Trials and Perſecutions: So that 
Men knew not only the Minds of their next Neigh- 
bours, and thoſe who inhabited near them, but, upon 
conference with their Friends, could chooſe fit Houſes, 
at any diſtance, to repoſe themſelves in ſecurity, from 
one end of the Kingdom to another, without truſting 
the Hoſſ itality of a Common Inn: And Men were very 
rarely Seeds d in their confidence upon ſuch occa- 


lions, but the Perſons with whom they were at any 


who was ally'd to the Gentleman of the Houſe, and 
was fitting upon the rails to ſee how the Bowlers play'd. 
William, by which name the King went, walk'd with 
his Horſe into the Stable, until his Miſtreſs could pro- 
vide for his retreat. M Lane was very welcome to 
her Couſin, and was preſently conducted to her Cham- 
ber; where ſhe no ſooner was, than ſhe lamented the 
condition of © A good Youth, who came with her, and 
* whom ſhe had borrow'd of his Father to ride before 
*her, who was very lick, being newly recover'd of an 
ce Ague; and deſir d her Couſin, that a Chamber might 
* be provided for him, and a good fire made: For that 
* he would go early to Bed, and was not fit to be below 
«ſtairs. . A pretty little Chamber was preſently made 
ready, and a fire prepared, and a Boy ſent into the 


Stable to call William, and to ſhew him his Chamber; 
| P who 
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who was very glad to be there, freed from ſo much 
Company as was below. Mis Lane was put to find 
ſome excule for making a viſit at that time of the year, 
and ſo many days Journey from her Father, and where 
ſhe had never been before, though the Miſtreſs of the 
Houſe and ſhe had been bred together, and Friends as 
well as Kindred, She pretended © That ſhe was, after 
ca little reſt to go into Dorſer-ſhire to another Friend. 
When it was Supper time, there being Broth brought 
to the Table, M* Lane fill'd a little diſh, and defir'd 
the Butler, who waited at the Table, © To carry that 
« diſh of Porridge to William, and to tell him that he 
* ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him preſently, The 
Butler carried the Porridge into the Chamber with a 
Napkin, and Spoon, and Bread, and ſpoke kindly to 
the young Man; who was willing to be eating. | 

Tur Butler looking narrowly upon him, fell upon 
his knees, and with tears told him, “ He was glad ro 
«ſee his Majeſty. The King was infinitely ſurpriſed, 
yet recollected himſelf enough to laugh at the Man, 
and to ask him © What he meant? The Man had been 
Falconer to S* Thomas Fermyn, and made it appear that 
he knew well enough to whom he ſpoke, repeating ſome 
particulars, which the King had not forgot, Where- 
upon the King conjur'd him © Not to ſpeak of what 
the knew, ſo much as to his Maſter, though he believ'd 
< him a very honeſt Man. The Fellow promiſed, and 
kept his word; and the King was the better waited 
upon during the time of his abode there. 

De GorGes, the King's Chaplain, being a Gentle- 
man of a good Family near that place, and ally'd to 


The King 5: 
known to the 
Butler of the 


Houſe. 


Mr Norton, ſupp'd with them, and being a Man of a | 


chearful Converſation, ask d M Lane many queſtions 
concerning William, of whom he ſaw ſhe was ſo careful 
by ſending up Meat to him“ How long his Ague had 
«becn gone? and whether he had purged ſince ir lefc 
him? and the like; to which ſhe gave ſuch Anſwers 
as occurr'd. The Doctor from the final prevalence of 
the Parliament, had, as many others of that Function 
had done, declined his Profeſſion, and pretended to 
ſtudy Phyſick. Aſſoon as Supper was done, out of good 
Nature, and without telling any Body, he went to ſee 
William. The King ſaw him coming into the Cham- 
ber, withdrew to the inſide of the Bed, that he might 
be fartheſt from the Candle, and the Doctor came, and 
fate down by him, felt his Pulſe, and ask d him many 
Queſtions, which he anſwer'd in as few words as was 
poſſible, and expreſſing great inclination to go to his 
Bed; to which the Doctor left him, and went to Mes 
Lane, and told her, That he had been with William, 
ce and that he would do well; and adviſed her, what 
ſhe ſhould do if his Ague return'd. The next Morning, 
the Doctor went away, ſo that the King ſaw him no 
more. The next day the Lord Wilmot came to the 
Houſe with his Hawk, to ſee M** Lane, and fo con- 
ferr'd with William; who was to conſider what he was 
to do. They thought it neceſſary to reſt ſome days, 
till they were inform'd what Port lay moſt convenient 
for them, and what Perſon liv'd neareſt to it, upon 
whoſe Fidelity they might rely: And the King gave 
him directions to enquire after ſome Perſons, and ſome 
other particulars, of which when he ſhould be fully in- 
ſtructed, he ſhould return again to him. In the mean 
time, Wilmot lodged at a Houſe not far from M* Nor- 
tons, to which he had been recommended. 

Ar r E R ſome days (tay here, and communication be- 
tween the King and the Lord Wilmot by Letters, the 
King came to know that Colonel Francis Windham liv'd 
within little more than a days Journey of the place 
where he was; of which he was very glad; for beſides 
the inclination he had to his elder Brother, whoſe Wife 
had been his Nurſe, this Gentleman had behaved him- 
ſelf very well during the War, and had been Governour 
of Dunſtar Caſtle, where the King had lodg'd when he 
was in the Weſt, After the end of the War, when all 
other places were Surrender'd in that County, He 
likewiſe Surrender'd That, upon fair Conditions, and 
made his Peace, and afterwards Married a Wife with 
a competent Fortune, and liv'd quietly, without any 
22 of having leſſen d his affection towards the 

ing. 


— 


T x King ſent Wilmot to him, and acquainted him 


| where he was, and © That he would gladly ſpeak with 


him. It was not hard for him to chooſe a good place 
where to meet, and thereupon the day was appointed, 
After the King had taken his leave of Mrs Lane, who 
remain d with her Couſin Norton, the King, and the 
Lord Wilmot, met the Colonel; and, in the way, he 
met in a Town, through which they paſſed, Mr Kirton 
a Servant of the King's who well knew the Lord il. 
mot, who had no other diſguiſe than the Hawk, but 
took no notice of him, nor ſuſpected the King to be 
there; yet that day made the King more wary of ha- 
ving him in his Company upon the Way. At the place 
of meeting, they reſted only one Night, and then the 
King went to the Colonel's Houſe; where he reſtcd 
many days, whilſt the Colonel projected at what place 
the King might Embark, and how they might procure 
a Veſſel to be ready there; which was not eaſy to find; 
there being ſo great a fear poſſeſſing thoſe who were 
honeſt, that it was hard to procure any Veſlel that was 
outward bound to take in any Paſſenger. 

THERE was a Gentleman, one M* Elliſon, who liv'd 
near Lyme in Dorſet-ſhire, and was well known to Co- 
lonel Windham, having been a Captain in the King's Ar- 
my, and was till look'd upon as a very honeſt Man. 
With him the Colonel conſulted, how they might get 
a Veſſel to be ready to take in a couple of Gentlemen, 
Friends of his, who were in danger to be Arreſted, and 
Tranſport them into Fance. Though no Man would 
ask who the Perſons were, yet it could not but be ſuſ- 
pected who they were, at leaſt they concluded, that it 
was ſome of Worceſter Party. Lyme was generally as ma- 
licious and diſaffected a Town to the King's Intereſt, 
as any Town in England could be: yet there was in it 
a Maſter of a Bark, of whoſe honeſty this Captain was 
very confident. This Man was lately return'd from 
France, and had unladen his Veſſel, — Ah Elliſon ask'd 
him, When he would make another Voyage? And 
he anſwer d, * Afſoon as he could get Lading for his 
Ship. The other ask d, Whether he would under- 
*take to carry over a couple of Gentlemen, and Land 
them in France, if he might be as well paid for his 
Voyage as he uſed to be when he was fraighted by 
*the Merchants. In concluſion, he told him, He 
ce ſhould receive fifty pounds for his Fare: The large 
recompenſe had that effect, that the Man undertook 
it; though he ſaid He muſt make his proviſion very 
* ſecretly ; for that he might be well ſulpeRed for go- 
ing to Sea again without being fraighted, after he 
Was ſo newly return'd. Colonel Windham, being ad- 
vertiſed of this, came together with the Lord Wilms 
to the Captain's Houſe, from whence the Lord and the 
Captain rid to a Houſe near Lyme; where the Maſter 
of the Bark met them; and the Lord Vilmot being ſatiſ- 
hed with the diſcourſe of the Man, and his warineſs in 
foreſeeing ſuſpicions, which would ariſe, it was reſolv'd 
that on ſuch a Night, which, upon conſideration of 
the Tydes, ir was agreed upon, the Man ſhould draw 


out his Veſſel from the Peer, and, being at Sea, ſhould 


come to ſuch a point about a Mile from the Town, 
where his Ship ould remain upon the Beach when 
the Water was gone: which would take it off again 
about break of day the next Morning. There was very 
ncar that Point, even in the view of it, a ſmall Inn, 
kept by a Man who was reputed honeſt, to which the 
Cayaliers of the Country often reſorted ; and London 
Road paſſed that way; fo that it was ſeldom without 
Company. Into that Inn the two Gentlemen were to 
come in the beginning of the Night, that they might 
put themſelves on board, All things being thus con- 
certed, and good earneſt given to the Maſter, the Lord 
Wilmot and the Colonel return'd to the Colonel“ 
Houſe, above a days Journey from the place, the 
Captain undertaking every day to look that the Maſter 
ſhould provide, and, if any thing fell our contrary to 
expectation, to give the Colonel notice at ſuch a place, 
where they intended the King ſhould be the day be- 
fore he was to. Embark. 
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came at the time appointed, to that Houſe where he %% 


was to hear that all went as it ought to do; of which 
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he receiv'd aſſurance from the Captain; who found 
that the Man had honeſtly put his Proviſions on Board, 
and had his Company ready, which were but four Men; 
and that the Vellel mould be drawn out that Night: 
So that it was fit for the two Perſons to come to the 
aforeſaid Inn, and the Captain conducted them within 
ſight of it; and then went to his own Houſe, not di- 
ſtant a Mile from it; the Colonel remaining ſtill at the 
Houſe where they had lodg'd the Night before, till he 
might hear the news of their being Embarked. 
Tux found many Paſſengers in the Inn; and fo 
were to be contented with an ordinary Chamber, which 


e they did not intend to ſleep long in. But aſſoon as 


there appear'd any light, Wilmor went out to diſcover 
the Bark, of which there was no appearance. In a 
word, the Sun aroſe, and nothing like a Ship in view. 
They ſent to the Captain, who was as much amaz d; 
and he ſent to the Town; and his Servant could not 
find the Maſter of the Bark, which was ſtill in the Peer. 
They ſuſpected the Captain, and the Captain ſuſpe&ed 
the Maſter. However, it being paſt ten of the Clock, 
they concluded it was not fit for them to ſtay longer 
there, and ſo they mounted their Horſes again to re- 
turn to the Houſe where they had left the Colonel, who, 
they knew, reſoly'd to ſtay there till he were aſſur d 
that they were gone. | | 

Tu truth of the diſappointment was this; the Man 
meant honeſtly, and made all things ready for his de- 

rture; and the Night he was to go out with his Veſ- 
ſel, he had ſtay'd in his own Houſe, and ſlept two or 
three hours, and the time of the Tyde being come, 
that it was neceſſary to be on Board, he took out of a 
Cupboard ſome Linnen, and other things, which he 
uſed to carry with him to Sea. His Wife had obſerv'd, 
that he had been for ſome days fuller of thoughts than 
he uſed to be, and that he had been ſpeaking with Sea- 
men, who uſed to go with him, and that ſome of them 
had carried Proviſions on Board the Bark; of which 
ſhe had ask d her Husband the reaſon; who had told 
her, That he was promiſed fraight ſpeedily, and 
te therefore he would make all things ready. She was 
ſure that there was yet no lading in the Ship, and there- 
fore, when ſhe ſaw her Husband take all thoſe Mate- 
rials with him, which was a ſure fign that he meant 
to go to Sea, and it being late in the Night, ſhe ſhut 
the door, and ſwore he ſhould not go out of his Houſe. 
He told her, © He muſt go, and was engaged to go to 
«Sea that Night; for which he ſhould be well paid. 
His Wife told him, © She was ſure he was doing ſome- 
te what that would undo him, and ſhe was reſolvd he 
te ſhould not go out of his Houſe; and if he ſhould per- 
© ſiſt in it, ſhe would tell the Neighbours, and car 
© him before the Mayor to be examin'd, that the trut 
*© might be found out. The poor Man, thus maſter'd 
by the paſſion and violence of his Wife, was forced 
to eld to her, that there might be no farther noiſe; 
and ſo went into his bed. 

And it was very happy that the King's jealouſy 
haſten'd him from that Inn. It was the ſolemn Faſt 
Day, which was obſery'd in thoſe times principally to 
pat BR the People againſt the King, and all thoſe who 
were Loyal to him, and there was a Chappel in that 
Village over againſt that Inn, where a Weaver, who 
had been a Soldier, uſed to Preach, and utter all the 
Villany imaginable againſt the old Order of Govern- 
ment: and he was then in the Chappel Preaching to 
his Congregation, when the King went from thence, 
and telling the People That Charles Stuart was lurk- 
te ing ſomewhere in that Country, and that they would 
te merit from God Almighty, if they could find him 
te ut. The Paſſengers, who had lodg'd in the Inn that 
Night, had, aſſoon as they were up, ſent for a Smith to 
viſit their Horſes, it being a hard Froſt. The Smith, 
when he had done what he was ſent for, according to 


Ea. thei the cuſtom of that People, examin'd the feet of the 
A, 


other two Horſes to find more work. When he had 
obſery'd them, he told the Hoſt of the Houſe, © That 
* one of thoſe Horſes had travell'd far; and that he 
ce was {ure that his four Shoes had been made in four 
*ſeveral Counties; which, whether his skill was able 
to diſcover or no, was very true. The Smith going 


to the Sermon told this ſtory to ſome of his Neigh- 
bours; and ſo it came to the Ears of the Preacher, 
when his Sermon was done. Immediately he ſent for 
an Officer, and fearch'd the Inn, and enquired for thoſe 
Horſes; and being inform'd that they were gone, he 
cauſed Horſes to be {ent to follow them, and ro make 
enquiry after the two Men who rid thoſe Horſes, and 
politively declar d“ That one of them was Charles 
&« Stuart. | 

Wurex they came again to the Colonel, they pre- 
ſently concluded that they were to make no longer 
ſtay in thoſe parts, nor any more to endeavour ro find 
a Ship upon that Coaſt; and withour any farther de- 


lay, they rode back to the Colonel's Houſe; where n. K 


they arriv'd in the Night, Then they reſoly'd 
make their next attempt in Hampſhire, and Suſſex, 
where Colonel Windham had no Intèreſt. They muſt 
paſs through all Wiltſhire before they came hither ; 
which would require many days Journey: and they 
were firſt to contiier what honeſt Houſes there were 
in or near the way, where they might ſecurely repoſe ; 
and it was thought very dangerous for the King to 
ride through any great Town, as Salisbury, or Winche- 
fter, which might probably lie in their way. 

THERE was between that and Salisbury a very ho- 
neſt Gentleman, Colonel Robert Philips, a younger Bro- 
ther of a very good Family, which had always been 
2 Loyal; and he had ſerv'd the King during the 

ar. 
ſent the Lord Milmot to a place from whence he might 
ſend to Mr 
ſpoken with him, M* Philips ſhould come to the King, 
and Wilmot was to ſtay in ſuch a place as they two 
ſhould agree. Mr Philips accordingly came to the Co- 
lonel's Houſe; which he could do without ſuſpicion, 
they being nearly ally'd. The ways were very full 
of Soldiers; which were ſent now from the Army to 
their _— and many Regiments of Horſe and Foot 
were athgn'd for the Weſt; of which diviſion Desbo- 
rough was Commander in chief. Theſe marches were 
like to laſt for many days, and it would not be fit for 
the King to ſtay ſo long in that place. Thereupon, 
he reſorted to his old Securi 
hind him, a Kinſwoman of Colonel Windham, whom 
he carried in that manner to a place not far from Salis- 
bury ; to which Colonel Philips conducted him. In this 
Journey he paſſed through the middle of a Regiment 
of Horſe; and, preſently after, met Desborough walking 
down a Hill with three or four Men with him; who 
had lodged in Salisbury the night before; all that Road 
being full of Soldiers. | 
Tus next day, upon the Plains, Dr Hincham, one 
of the Prebends of Salisbury, met the King, the Lord 
Wilmot and Philips then leaving him to go to the Sea 
Coaſt to find a Veſſel, the Dr conducting the King to a 

lace called Heale, three miles from Salisbury, belong- 
ng then to Serjeant Hyde, who was afterwards Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, and then in the poſſeſſion 
of the Widow of his elder Brother ; a Houſe thar ſtood 
alone from Neighbours, and from any high way; 
where coming in late in the Evening, he ſupp'd with 
ſome Gentlemen who accidentally were in the Houſe ; 
which could not well be avoided, But, the next Morn- 
ing, he went early from thence, as if he had continued 
his Journey; and the Widow, being truſted with the 
knowledge of her Gueſt, ſent her Servants out of the 
way; and, at an hour appointed, receiv'd him again, 
and accommodated him in a little Room, which had 
been made ſince the beginning of the Troubles for the 
concealment of Delinquents, the Seat always belong- 
ing to a Malignant Family. M 

HERE he lay conceal'd without the knowledge of 
ſome Gentlemen, who liv'd in the Houſe, and of others 
who daily reſorted thither, for many days, the Widow 
her ſelf only attending him with ſuch things as were 
neceſſary, and bringing him ſuch Letters as the Do- 
ctor receiv'd from the Lord Milmot, and Colonel Phi- 
lips. A Veſſel being at laſt provided upon the Coaſt of 
Suſſex, and notice thereof ſent to Dr Hinchman, he ſent 
to the King to meet him at Stone-henge upon the Plains 
three miles from Heale ; whither the Widow took care 
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Thence ts to direct him; and being there met, he attended him 
dg i» to the place where Colonel Philips receiv'd him. He, 
— og the next day, deliver'd him to the Lord Wilmot ; who 
hemſted; went with him to a Houſe in Suſſex, recommended by 
e boi, Colonel Gunter, a Gentleman of that Country, who 
ed by Colonel had ſerv'd the King in the War who met him there; 
Gunter- , and had provided a little Bark at Bright-bemſted, a ſmall 
i» Nor- Fiſher Town; where he went early on Board, and, 
A by God's Bleſſing, arriv'd ſafely in Normandy. 
innovems, TE Earl of Southampton, who was then at his 
Houle at T. 74 ors in Hampſhire, had been advertiſed 
of the King's being in the Welt, and of his miſſing his 
paſſage at Lyme, and ſent a truity Gentleman to thoſe 
Faithful Perſons in the Country who he thought, were 
molt like to be employ'd for his Eſcape if he came into 
thoſe parts, to let them know, © That he had a Ship 
ready, and if the King came to him, he ſhould be ſafe; 
which advertiſement came to the King the Night be- 
fore he Embarked, and when his Veſſel was ready. 
But his Majeſty ever acknowledged the obligation with 
great kindneſs, he being the only Perſon of that Con- 
dition, who had the Courage to ſollicite ſuch danger, 
though all good Men heartily wiſhed his deliverance. 
It was in November, that the King landed in Norman- 
dy, in a ſmall Creek; from whence he got to Roan, and 
then gave notice to the Queen of his arrival, and freed 
his Loyal Subjects in all places from their diſmal Ap- 
prehenſions. 

Tuo this wonderful deliverance and preſerva- 
tion of the Perſon of the King, was an Argument of 
general Joy and Comfort to all his good Subjects, and 
a new ſeed of hope for future Bleſſings, yet his preſent 
Condition was very deplorable. France was not at all 
pleaſed with his being come thither, nor did quickly 
take notice of his being there. The Queen his Mother 
was very glad of his Eſcape, but in no degree able to 
contribute towards his Support; they who had Intereſt 
with her, finding all ſhe ET or could get, too little 
for their own unlimited Expence. Beſides, the diſtra- 
ction that Court had been E in, and was not yet 
free from the effects of, made her Penſion to be paid 
with leſs punctuality than it had uſed to be; ſo that 
ſne was forced to be in debt both to her Servants, and 
for the very Proviſions of her Houſe; nor had the King 
one ſhilling towards the Support of Himſelf, and his 
Family. 

The King Ass oOo as his Majeſty came to Paris, and knew 
ue that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at Antwerp, 
the Exche- he commanded Seymour, who was of his Bed Chamber, 
838 to ſend to him to repair thither; which whilſt he was 
«t Paris, providing to do, Mr Long, the King's Secretary, who 
| was at Amſterdam, and had been remov'd from his At- 
tendance in Scotland by the Marquis of Argyle, writ to 
the Chancellor, That he had receivd a Letter from 
*the King, by which he was required to let all his 
“ Majelty's Servants who were in thoſe parts, know, 
*it was his pleaſure that none of them ſhould repair to 
*him to Pars, until they ſhould receive farther or- 
eder, ſince his Majeſty could not yet reſolve how long 
*he ſhould ſtay there: of which, M Long ſaid, He 
te thought it his duty to give him notice; with this, 
te that the Lord Colepepper and himſelf, who had reſolv d 
*to have made haſte thither, had in obedience to this 
* Command laid aſide that purpoſe. The Chancellor 
concluded that this inhibition concern'd not Him, 
ſince he had receiv'd a Command from the King to 
wait 2 him. Beſides, he had ſtill the Character of 
Embaſladour 3 him, which he could not lay down 
ang i till he had kiſſed his Majeſty's hand. So he purſued 
Exchequer his former purpoſe, and came to Paris in the Chriſtmas, 
22 and found that the Command to M* Long had been 
mas as Pa- Pprocured with an eye principally upon the Chancel- 
ris, or, there being ſome there who had no mind he ſhould 
be with the King; though, when there was no reme- 
dy, the Queen receiv'd him graciouſly. But the King 
was very well pleaſed with his being come; and, for 
the firſt four or five days, he ſpent many hours with 
ee be te. him in private, and inform'd him of very many parti- 
ccive: from culars, of the harſh treatment he had receiv'd in Scot- 
—— . land, the reaſon of his march into England, the con- 


bis Majeſty's fuſion at Worceſter, and all the circumſtances of his 
Deliverance, | 


happy eſcape and deliverance; many parts whereof are 
comprehended in this relation, we are exactly true. 
For beſides all thoſe particulars which the King him- 
ſelf was pleaſed to Communicate to him, fo ſoon after 
the Tranſactions of them, when they had made ſo live- 
iy an impreſſion in his memory, and of which the 

hancellor at that time kept a very punctual Memorial; 
he had, at the ſame time, the daily converſation of the 
Lord Wilmot ; who inform'd him of all he could re- 
member: and ſometimes the King and He recollected 
many particulars in the diſcourſe together, in which 
the King's memory was much better than the other's. 
And after the King's bleſſed return into England, he 
had frequent conferences with many of thoſe who had 
acted ſeveral parts towards the Eſcape; whereof ſome 
were of the Chancellor's neareſt Alliance, and others 
his moſt intimate Friends ; towards whom his Majeſty 
always made many gracious expreſſions of his acknow- 
ledgement: fo that there is nothing in this ſhort rela- 
tion the verity whereof can juſtly be ſuſpected, though, 
as is {aid before, it is great pity, that there could be no 
Diary made, indeed no exact Account of every Hour's 
adventure from the coming out of Worceſter, in that 
diſmal confuſion, to the hour of his Embarkation at 
Bright-hemſted ; in which there was ſuch a concurrence 
of good nature, charity, and generoſity in Perſons of 
the meaneſt and loweſt extraction and condition, who 
did not know the value of the precious Jewel that was 
in their cuſtody, yet all knew him to be eſcaped from 
ſuch an Action as would make the diſcovery and deli- 
very of him to thoſe who govern'd over and amongſt 
them, of great benefit, and preſent advantage to them; 
and in thoſe who did know him, of ſuch Courage, 
Loyalty, and Activity, that all may reaſonably look 
upon the whole, as the inſpiration and conduct of God 
Almighty, as a manifeſtation of his Power and Glory, 
and for the conviction of the whole Party, which had 
finn'd fo grievouſly; and if it hath not wrought that 
effect in them, it hath render'd them the more inex- 
cuſable. 

As the greateſt Brunt of the danger was diverted by 
theſe poor People, in bis Night-marches on foot, 
with ſo much pain and torment, that he often thought 
that he paid too dear a price for his Life, before he fell 
into the hands of Perſons of better Quality, and places 
of more conveniency, ſo he ow'd very much to the di- 
ligence and fidelity of ſome Eccleſiaſtical Perſons of 
the Romiſh perſwaſion; eſpecially to thoſe of the Or- 
der of St Bennet; which was the reaſon that he ex- 
preſſed more favours, after his Reſtauration, to that 
Order than to any other, and granted them ſome ex- 
traordinary Privileges about the Service of the Queen, 
not concealing the reaſon why he did ſo; which ought 
to have ſatisfied all Men, that his Majeſty's indulgence 
towards all of that profeſſion, by reſtraining the ſeve- 


rity and rigour of the Laws which had been formerly 
made againſt them, had its riſe from a Fountain of 


Princely juſtice and gratitude, and of Royal bounty 
and clemency. 


WurirsrT the Counſels and Enterpriſes in Scotland gs | 


and England, had this woeful iſſue, Ireland had no bet- 
ter Succeſs in irs Undertakings. Cromwell had made fo 
great a Progreſs in his Conqueſts, before he left that 
Kingdom to viſit Scotland, that he was become, _ 
the matter, entirely poſſeſſed of the two moſt valuable, 
and beſt inhabited Provinces, Lemſter, and 9p ak 
and plainly diſcern'd, that what remain'd to be done, 
if dexterouſly conducted, would be with moſt eaſe 
brought to paſs by the folly, and perfidiouſneſs of the 
Iriſh themſelves; who would fave their Enemies a la- 
bour, in contributing to, and haſtning their own de- 
ſtruction. He had made the Bridge fair, eaſy, and ſafe 
for them to paſs over into foreign Countries, by Le- 
vies and Tranſportations ; which liberty they embra- 
ced, as hath been ſaid before, with all imaginable gree- 
dineſs: and he had entertain'd Agents and Spies, as well 
Fryars, as others amongſt the Iriſh, who did not only 
give him timely advertiſements of what was concluded 
to be done, but had intereſt and power enough to in- 
terrupt, and diſturb the conſultations, and to obſtruct 


| the execution thereof: and having put all things * 
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this hopeful Method of proceeding, in which there 
was like to be more uſe of the Halter than the Sword, 
he committed the managing of the reſt, and the Go- 


e yernment of the Kingdom, to his Son in Law Ireton; 


whom he made Deputy under him of Ireland: a Man, 
who knew the bottom of all his Counſels and Purpoles, 
and was of the ſame, or a greater pride and fierceneſs 
in his Nature, and moſt inclined to purſue thoſe Rules, 
in the forming whereof he had had the chief influence. 
And He, without fighting a Battle, though he liv'd 
not many Months after, reduced moſt of the reſt that 
Cromwell left unfiniſhed. 

T x Marquis of Ormond knew, and underſtood well 
the deſperate condition and ſtate he was in, when he 
had no other ſtrength and power to depend upon, than 
that of the Iriſh, for the ſupport of the King's Autho- 
rity: yet there were many of the Nobility, and prin- 
cipal Gentry of the Iriſh, in whoſe Loyalty towards 
the King, and Affection and Friendſhip towards his 
own Perſon, he had juſtly all confidence; and there 


were amongſt the Romiſh Clergy ſome moderate Men, 


who did deteſt the ſavage ignorance of the reſt: ſo 
that he entertain'd ſtill ſome hope, that the Wiſer 
would by degrees conyert the Weaker, and that they 
would all underſtand how inſeparable their own pre- 
ſervation and intereſt was from the ſupport of the 
King's Dignity and Authority, and that the wonder- 
ful Judgments of God, which were every day exe- 
cuted by Ireton upon the principal, and moſt obſtinate 
Contrivers of their odious Rebellion, and who * 
and peeviſhly oppoſed their return to their obedience 
to the King, as often as they fell into his power, would 
awaken them out of their Sottiſh Lethargy, and unite 
them in the defence of their Nation. For there was 
ſcarce a Man, whoſe bloody and brutiſh behaviour in 
the beginning of the Rebellion, or whoſe barbarous 
Violation of the Peace that had been conſented to, had 
exempted them from the King's Mercy, and left them 
only Subjects of his Juſtice, aſſoon as they could be 
apprehended, who was not taken by Ireton, and hanged 
with all the circumſtances of Severity that was due to 
their wickedneſs; of which innumerable Examples 
might be given. 

THERE yet remain'd free from Cromwell's Yoke, 
the two large Provinces of Connaught and of Ulſter, and 
the two ſtrong Cities of Limrick and of Galloway, both 
Garriſon'd with Iriſh, and excellently ſupplied with 
all things neceſſary for their defence, and many other 
good Port Towns, and other ſtrong places; all which 
pretended and profeſſed to be for the King, and to 
yield obedience to the Marquis of Ormond, his Ma- 
jeſty's Lieurenant. And there were ſtill many good Re- 
giments of Horſe and Foot together under Prefton, who 
ſeem d to be ready to perform any Service the Mar- 
quis ſhould require: ſo that he did reaſonably hope, 
that by complying with ſome of their humours, by 
Sacrificing ſomewhat of his Honour, and much of his 
Authority, to their jealouſy and peeviſnneſs, he ſhould 
be able ro draw ſuch a ſtrength together, as would give 
a ſtop to Ireton's Career. O Neile at this time, after 
he had been fo baffled and affronted by the Parlia- 
ment, and after he had ſeen his boſome Friend, and 
ſole Counſellor, the Biſhop of Clogher (who had mana- 
ged the Treaty with Monk, and was taken Priſoner up- 
on the defeat of his Forces) hanged, drawn, and quar- 
ter'd as a Traytor, ſent © To offer his Service to the 
* Marquis of Ormond with the Army under his Com- 
ye may upon ſuch conditions as the Marquis thought 
te fit ro ſend to him; and it was reaſonably believ'd that 
he did intend very ſincerely, and would have done very 
good Service; for he was the beſt Soldier of the Na- 
tion, and had the moſt command over his Men, and 
was beſt obey d by them. But, as he was upon his 
march towards a conjunction with the Lord Lieute- 
nant, he fell ſick; and, in a few days, died: fo that 
that Treaty produced no effect; for though many of 
his Army proſecuted his Reſolution, and joyn'd with 
the Marquis of Ormond, yet their Officers had little 
poor over their Soldiers; who being all of the old 

riſh Septs of Ulfter, were entirely govern'd by the 
Fryars, and were ſhortly after prevail'd upon, either 
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to Tranſport themſelves, or to retire to their Bogs, 
and prey for themſelves upon all they met, without 
diſtinction of Perſons or Intereſt. 

Tu Marquis's Orders for drawing the Troops to- 
gether to any Rendezvous, were totally neglected and 
diſobey d; and the Commiſſioners Orders for the col- 
lection of Money, and contribution in ſuch proportions 
as had been ſettled and agreed unto, were as much 
contemn d: ſo that ſuch Regiments, as with great 
difficulty were brought together, were aſſoon diſſolv d 
for want of pay, order, and accommodation; or elſe 
diſperſed by the power of the Fryars; as in the City 
of Limrick, when the Marquis was there, and had ap- 

inted ſeveral Companies to be drawn into the Mar- 

et · place, to be employ d upon a preſent Expedition, 

an Officer of good Affections, and thought to have 
much credit with his Soldiers, brought with him two 
hundred very likely Soldiers well arm'd, and diſci- 
plin'd, and having receiv'd his Orders from the Mar- 
quis (who was upon the place) begun to march; when 
a Franciſcan Fryar in his habit, and with a Crucifix in 
his hand, came to the head of the Company, and Com- 
manded them all, Upon pain of damnation, that they 
* ſhould nor march: upon which they all threw down 
their Arms, and did as the Fryar directed them; who 
put the whole City into a Mutiny: inſomuch as the 4 Main 
Lord Lieutenant was compell'd to go out of it, and not 3 
without ſome difficulty eſcaped; though moſt of the TY 
Magiſtrates of the City did all that was in their power ck, 
to ſuppreſs the lidar, and to reduce the People to 
obedience; and ſome of them were kill'd, and many 
wounded in the Attempt. As an inſtance of thoſe judg- 
ments from Heaven which we lately mention'd in ge- 
neral, Patrick, Fanning who with the Fryar had the prin- 
cipal part in that Sedition, the very next Night after 
Ireton was poſſeſſed of that ſtrong City, was apprehend- 
ed, and the next day hang'd, drawn, and quarter'd. 
Such of the Commiſſioners who adhered firmly to the 
Lord Lieutenant, in uſing all their power to advance 
the King's Service, and to reduce their miſerable 
Country-men from effecting, and contriving their own 
deſtruction, were without any credit, and all their War- 
rants and Summons neglected; when the others, who 
declin'd the Service, and deſir d to obſtru it, had all 
reſpe& and ſubmiſſion paid to them. 

Tazty who ot nate) after the firſt misfortune be- 
fore Dublin, to corrupt, and miſlead, and diſhearten 
the People, were the Fryars, and ſome of their inferior 
Clergy. But now the ticular Biſhops, who had been 
all made at Rome ſince the beginning of the Rebellion, ; 
appear d more active than the other. They call an The P 
Aſſembly of the Biſhops (every one of which had EY 
ſign d the Articles of the Peace) and choſe ſome of andpuiif a 
their Clergy as a Repreſentative of their Church to —＋4 
meet at Fames Town; where under the pretence of Englim. 
providing for the ſecurity of Religion, they examin'd 
the whole proceedings of the War, and how the Mo- 
nies which had been collected, had been iſſued our, 
They call'd the giving up the Towns in Munſter by 
the Lord Inchiquin's Officers, © The Conſpiracy and 
© Treachery of all the Engliſh, out of their * 3H to 
* Catholick Religion; — chereupon preſſed the Lord 
Lieutenant to dilmiſs all the Engliſh Gentlemen who 
yet remain'd with him. They call'd every unproſper- 
ous Accident that had fallen out, © A foul Miſcarriage; 
and publiſh'd a Declaration full of libellous Invectives 
5 the Engliſh, without ſparing the Perſon of the 
Lord Lieutenant; who, they ſaid, © Being of a con- 
*trary Religion, and a known inveterate Enemy to 
te the Catholick, was not fit to be intruſted, with the 
te conduct of a War that was raiſed for the ſupport, 
*and preſervation of it; and ſhortly after ſent an Ad- 
dreſs to the Lord Lieutenant himſelf, in which they 
told him, That the People were ſo far unſatisfied They declay 
* with his conduct, eſpecially for his averſion from the 77 *** £414 
cc Catholick Religion, and his favouring Hereticks, that % wil! ae 
*they were unanimouſly refoly'd as one Man, not to 47, 
« ſubmit any longer to his Command, nor to raiſe any and require 


Es , : „ bim to com- 
more ng, or Men, to be apply d ro the King's mit the Go» 


„Service under his Authority. But, on the other ven re 


e fide, they aſſured him, * their Duty and Zeal * : every 
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Book XII 


The Marquis Commiſſion, 


*ſoentire, and real for the King, and their Reſolution 


te ſo abſolute never to withdraw themſelves from his 


* Obedience, that, if he would depart the Kingdom, 
* and commit the Command thereof into the hands of 
*any Perſon of Honour of the Catholick Religion, 
* he would thereby unite the whole Nation to the 
*King; and they would immediately raiſe an Army 
*that ſhould drive Ireton quickly again into Dublin; 
and that the Lord Lieutenant might know that they 
would not depart from this determination, they pub- 
liſh'd ſoon after an Excommunication againſt all Per- 
ſons who ſhould obey any of the Licutenant's Orders, 
or raiſe Money or Men by virtue of his Authority. 
DurinG all theſe Agitations, many of the Roman 
Catholick Nobility, and other Perſons of the beſt Qua- 
lity, remain'd very faithful to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and cordially interpos'd with the Popiſh Biſhops to 
prevent their violent proceedings ; but had not power 
either to perſwade, or reſtrain them. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had no reaſon to be delighted with his Empty 
Title to Command a People who would not obey, 
and knew the daily danger he was in, of being be- 
tray'd, and deliver'd into the hands of Ireton, or 
being Aſſaſſinated in his own Quarters. And though 
he did not believe that the Iriſh would behave them- 
{elves with more Fidelity, and Courage for the King's 
Intereſt, when he ſhould be gone; well knowing that 
their Biſhops and Clergy defign'd nothing but to put 
themſelves under the Government of ſome Popiſh 
Prince, and had at that time ſent Agents into Foreign 
Parts for that purpoſe, yet he knew likewiſe that 
there were in truth Men enough, and Arms, and all 
Proviſions for the carrying on the War, who, if they 
were united, and heartily reſolv'd to preſerve them- 
ſelves, would be much ſuperior in number to any 
power Ireton could bring againſt them. He knew like- 
wiſe, that he could ſafely depoſite the King's Autho- 
rity in the hands of a Perſon of unqueſtionable Fide- 
lity, whom the King would, without any ſcruple, truſt, 
and whom the Iriſh could not except againſt, being of 
their own Nation, of the greateſt Fortune and Intereſt 
amongſt them, and of the moſt eminent Conſtancy to 
the Roman Catholick Religion of any Man in the 
three Kingdoms; and that was the Marquis of Clan- 
rickard. And therefore, ſince it was to no purpoſe to 
ſtay longer there himlelf, and it was in his power 
ſafely to make the experiment, whether the Iriſh would 
in truth perform what was in their power to perform, 
and which they fo ſolemnly promiſed to do, he thought 
he ſhould be inexcuſable to the King, if he ſhould not 
conſent to that Expedient. The great difficulty was to 
pe:i{wade the Marquis of Clanrickard to accept the truſt, 
who was a Man, though of an unqueſtionable Courage, 
yet, of an infirm Health ; and lov'd, and enjoy'd great 
eaſe throughout his whole Life; and of a Conſtitution 
not equal to the fatigue, and diſtreſſes, that the con- 
ducting ſuch a War muſt ſubje&t him to. He knew 
well, and exceedingly deteſted, the levity, inconſtancy, 
and infidelity of his Country-men : nor did he in any 
degree like the preſumption of rhe Popiſh Biſhops, and 
Clergy, and the Exorbitant Power which they had aſ- 
famed: and uſurped to themſelves; and therefore he 


had no mind to engage himſelf in ſuch a Command. 


Burt by the extraordinary importunity of the Marquis 
of Ormond, with whom he had preſerv'd a faſt and un- 
ſhaken Friendſhip, and his preſſing him to preſerve 
Ireland to the King, without which it would throw 
it ſelf into the Arms of a Foreigner; and then the 
ſame importunity from all the Iriſh Nobility, Biſhops, 
and Clergy (after the Lord Lieutenant bad inform'd 
them of his purpoſe ) © That he would preſerve his 
Nation, which without his Acceptance of their Pro- 
*reQtion, would infallibly be extirpated, and their 
joynt promiſe © Thar they would abſolutely ſubmit to 
wall his Commands, and hold no aſſembly, or meet- 
«ing amongſt themſelves, without his Permiſſion and 
together with his unqueſtionable deſire 
to do any thing, how contrary ſoever to his own in- 


is of clination and benefit, that would be acceptable to the 


King, and might poſſibly bring ſome advantage to his 


Majeſty's Service, he was in the end prevyail'd upon 


London, who ha 


to receive a Commiſſion from the Lord Lieutenant 
to be Deputy of Ireland, and undertook that Charge, 
How well they complied afterwards with their pro- 
miſes, and proteſtations, and how much better Subjects 
they prov'd to be under their Catholick Governour, 
than they had been under their Proteſtant, will be re- 
lated at lim hereafter. In the mean time the Mar- 
quis of Ormond would not receive a Paſs from Ireton, 
who would willingly have granted it, as he did to all 
the Engliſh Officers that defir'd it; but Embark'd him- 
ſelf, with ſome few Gentlemen beſides his own Ser- 
vants, in a ſmall Frigat, and arriv'd ſafely in Nor- 
mandy; and ſo went to Caen; where his Wife and 
Family had remain'd from the time of his departure 
thence. This was ſhortly after the King's defeat at 
Worceſter, and, aſſoon as his Majeſty arriv'd at Paris, he 
forthwith attended him, and was moſt welcome to him, 
SCOTLAND being ſubdued, and Ireland reduced 
to that Obedience as the Parliament could wiſh, no- 
thing could be expected to be done in England for 
the King's advantage. From the time that Cromwell 
was choſen General in the place of Fairfax, he took all 
occaſions to diſcountenance the Presbyterians, and to 
put them out of all Truſt and Imployment, as well in 
the Country as in the Army; and, whilſt he was in 
Scotland, he had intercepted ſome Letters from one 
Love, a Presbyterian Miniſter in London (a Fellow who 
hath been mention'd before, in the time the Treaty 
was at Uxbridge, for Preaching againſt Peace) to a 
leading Preacher in Scotland; and {ent ſuch an infor- 
mation againſt him, with ſo many ſucceſſive Inſtances 
that Juſtice might be exemplary done upon him, that, 
in ſpight of all the oppoſition which the Presbyte- 
rians could make, who appear'd publickly with their 
utmoſt power, the Man was Condemn'd and Executed 


upon Tower-hill. And to ſhew their impartiality, about Long 
rebut 


the ſame time they Executed Frown Huſbel, who had 


formerly ſerv'd the Parliament in the beginning of the a 


Rebellion, and ſhortly after ſery'd the King to the 

end of the War, and had liv'd ſome years in England 

after the War expir'd, untaken notice of, but, upon 

= — was enviouſly diſcoyer'd, and put to 
cath, 


Ir is a wonderful thing what operation this Presby- 
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terian Spirit had upon the minds of thoſe who were 


poſſeſſed by it. This poor Man Love, who had been 
guilty of as much Treaſon againſt the King, from the 
beginning of the Rebellion, as the Pulpit could con- 
tain, was ſo much without remorſe for any wickednels 
of that kind that he had committed, that he was jea- 
lous of nothing ſo much, as of being ſuſpected to re- 
pent, or that he was brought to ſuffer for his Affection 
to the King. And therefore when he was upon the 
Scaffold , where he appear'd with a marvellous un- 
dauntedneſs, he ſeem'd ſo much delighted with the 
memory of all that he had done againſt the late King, 
and againſt the Biſhops, that he could not even then 
forbear to ſpeak with Animoſity and Bitterneſs againſt 
both, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction in mind for. what 
he had done againſt them, and was as much tranſported 
with the inward joy of mind, that he felt in being 
brought thither to die as a Martyr, and to give teſti- 
mony for the Covenant; © Whatioever he had done 
«being in the purſuit of the ends, he ſaid, of that 
ce Sanctified Obligation, to which he was in and by 
te his Conſcience engaged. And in this raving fit, with- 
out ſo much as praying foFWe King, otherwiſe than 
that he might propagate the Covenant, - he laid his 
Head upon the block with as much Courage as the 
braveſt, and honeſteſt Man could do in the moſt Pious 


occaſion. | 
Wuex Cromwell return'd to London, he cauſed ſe- 


many Gentlemen of Quality were Condemn'd, and Exe» 
cured in many parts of ch 
4 been taken Priſoners at Worcefter, or 
diſcover'd to have been there. And that the Terrout 
might be univerſal, ſome ſuffer d for looſe diſcourſes 
in Taverns, what they would do towards Reſtoring the 
King, and others for having blank Commiſſions foun 
in their hands fign'd by the King, though they _ 
neve 
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| "The Hiſtory. of the Rebellion, Kc. 2 


— a 

never attempted to do any thing thereupon, nor, for 

ought appear'd intended to do. And under theſe de- 

ſolate apprehenſions all the Royal and Loyal Party lay 
gtoveling, and proſtrate, after the defeat of Worceſter. 

Tus was at this time with the King the Mar- 

quis of Ormond; who came thither before the Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer. Though his Majeſty was now 

u in unqueſtionable ſafety, the ſtreights and neceſſities 

„be was in were as unqueſtionable; which expoſed him 

to all the troubles and uneaſineſs that the Maſters of 

very indigent Families are ſubjected to; and the more, 

becauſe all Men conſider'd only his Dignity, and not 

his Fortune: So that Men bod the ſame Emulations, 

and Ambitions, as if the King had all to give which 

was taken from him, and thought it a good Argument 

for them ro ask, becaule he had nothing to give; and 

ask'd very improper Reverſions, becauſe he could not 

grant the Poſſeſſion; and were ſollicitous for Honours, 

which he had power to grant, becauſe he had not 

Fortunes to give them. 

nts THERE had been a great acquaintance between the 
j# wee? Marquis of Ormond, when he was Lord Thurles, in the 
» "#1 life of his Grand-father, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was renew'd, by a mutual corre- 
qorkg ſpondence, when they both came to have ſhares in 
WM. the publick buſineſs, the one in Ireland, and the other 
in England: So that when they now met at Paris, they 
met as old Friends, and quickly underſtood each other 
ſo well, that there could not be a more entire con- 
fidence between Men. The Marquis conſulted with 
him in his neareſt concernments, and the Chancellor 
eltcem'd, and cultivated the Friendſhip with all poſ- 
ſible induſtry and application, The King was abun- 
dantly fatished in the Friendſhip they had for each 
other, and truſted them both entirely ; nor was it in the 
power of any, though it was often endeavour'd by 
Perſons of no ordinary Account, to break or interrupt 
that mutual confidence between them, during the 
whole time the King remain'd beyond the Seas; 
whereby the King's perplexed Affairs were carried on 
with the leſs trouble. And the Chancellor did always 
acknowledge, that the benefit of this Friendſhip was 
ſo great to him, that, without it, he could not have 
borne the weight of that part of the King's buſineſs 
which was incumbent on him, nor the envy and re- 
proach that attended the Truſt. 

BESIDES the wants and neceſſities which the King 
was preſſed with in reſpect of himſelf, who had no- 
thing, but was obliged to find himſelf by credit in 
Cloaths, and all other neceflaries for his Perſon, and 
of his Family, which he ſaw reduced to all extremities; 
he was much diſquieted by the neceſſities in his Bro- 

«f- ther the Duke of York's Family, and by the diſorder and 


de ne 


al rhe 


＋ Faction in it. The Queen complain'd heavily of S* 
Ute 6 
W 
ah. 


George Ratcliff, and the Atturney; and more of the 
firſt, becauſe that he pretended to ſome Right of 
being of the Duke's Family by a Grant of the late 
King; which his preſent Majeſty determin'd againſt 
him; and reprehended his Activity in the laſt Sum- 
mer. 3 Berkley had moſt of the Queen's Fa- 
vour; and though he had at that time no Intereſt in 
the Duke's Affection, he found a way to ingratiate 
himſelf with his Royal Highneſs, by inſinuating into 


him two particulars, in both which he foreſaw advan- 


tage to himſelf. Though no Man acted the Govern- 


our's part more Imperiouſly than He had done whilſt 


the Lord Byron was ablent, finding that he himſelf 
was liable in ſome degree ro be govern'd upon that 
Lord's return, he had uſed all the ways he could that 
the Duke might be exempted from any Subjection to 
a Governour, preſuming, that, when that Title ſhould 
be extinguiſhed, he ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch 
Office and Relation, as ſhould not be under the Con- 
trole of any but the Duke himſelf. But he had not 
yet been able to bring that to paſs; which was the 
reaſon that he ſtay'd at Paris when his Highneſs vi- 
ſited Flanders and Holland. Now he took advantage 
of the Activity of the Duke's Spirit, and infuſed into 
him, “That it would be for his Honour to put him- 
**felf into Action, and not to be learning his Exerciſes 


*in Paris whilſt the Acmy was in the Field: A Propo- 


firion firſt intimated by the Cardinal, © That the Duke 
was now of years, to learn his meſtier, and had now 
*the 8 to improve himſelf, by being in the 
care of a General reputed equal to any Captain in 
© Chriſtendom, with whom he might learn that Expe- 
*rience, and make thoſe Obſervations, as might en- 
*able him to ſerve the King his Brother, who muſt 
*hope to recover his Right only by the Sword. This 
the Cardinal had faid both to the Queen, and to the 
Lord Fermyn, whilſt the King was in Scotland, when no 
Man had the hardinels to advile it in that conjun- 
cure. But, after the King's Return from England, 
there wanted nothing but the Approbation of his Ma- 
jeſty; and no Man more deſired it than the Lord H- 
ron, who had had good Command, and preferr'd thar 
kind of Life before that which he was obliged to live 
in at Paris. There was no need of Spurs to be im- 
1 to incite the Duke; who was moſt impatient to 
e in the Army. And therefore St Fohn Berkley could 
not any other way make himſelf to grateful to him, 
as by appearing to be of that mind, and by telling the 
Duke, That whoſoever oppoſed it, and diſſwaded 
the King from giving his conſent, was an Enemy to 
*his Highnels's Glory, and deſir'd that he ſhould live 
*always in Pupillage; not omitting to put him in 
mind,“ That his very entrance into the Army ſet him 
at Liberty, and put him into his own diſpoſal ; ſince 
*no Man went into the Field under the direction of a 
** Governour ; ſtill endeavouring to improve his pre- 
judice againſt thoſe who ſhould either diſſwade him 
from purſuing that Reſolution, or endeavour to per- 
{wade the King not to approve it; © Which, he told 
*him, could proceed from nothing but want of Aﬀe- 
*Ction to his Perſon. By this means he hoped to 
raiſe a notable diſlike in him of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, he believ'd, did not like the deſign, 
becauſe he having ſpoken to him of it, the other had 
not enlarged upon it as an Argument that pleaſed him. 
TE Duke preſſed it with earneſtneſs and paſſion, in 
which he diflembled not; and found the — as 
well as the King, very reſerv'd in the point; which 
proceeded from their tenderneſs towards him, and leſt 
they might be thought to be leſs concern'd for his 
Safety than they ought to be. His Highneſs then 
conferr'd with thoſe, who, he thought, were moſt like 
to be conſulted with by the King, amongſt whom he 
knew the Chancellor was one; and finding him to 
ſpeak with leſs warmth than the reſt, as if he thought 
it a matter worthy of great deliberation, his Highneſs 
was confirm'd in the jealouſy which Sr Fobn Berkley 
had kindled in him, that He was the principal Per- 
{on who obſtructed the King's Condeſcenſion. There 
was at that time no Man with the King who had been 
a Counſellor to his Father, or (worn to Himſelf, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Marquis of 
Ormond, though he had adminiſter'd the Affairs in 
Ireland, was never {worn a Counlelior in England; yet 
his Majeſty look'd upon him in all reſpects moſt fit 
to adviſe him; and thought it neceſſary to form ſuch 
a Body, as ſhould be eſteem'd by all Men as his Privy 
Council, without whoſe Advice he would take no Re- 
ſolutions. The King knew the Queen would not be 
well pleaſed, if the Lord Fermyn were not one; who 
in all other reſpects was neceſſary to that Truſt, ſince all 
Addreſſes to the Court of France were to be made by 
him: And the Lord Wilmot, who had cultivated the 
King's Affection during the time of their Peregrination, 
and drawn many promiſes from him, and was full of 


projects for his Service, could not be left out. The h King 
King therefore call'd the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord „ 


Fermyn, and the Lord Wilmot, to the Council Board; 
and declar'd © Thar they three, together with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſhould be conſulted 
*with in all his Affairs. The Queen very earneſtly 
preſſed the King, © That Sr Fohn Berkley might like- 
te wiſe be made a Counſellor ; which his Majeity would 
not conſent to; and thought he could not refuſe che 
ſame Honour to the Lord Wentworth, the Lord Aron, 
or any other Perſon who ſhould wair upon him, it he 
granted it to St Fohn Berkley, who had no manner of 
preteuce. 

1 * 2 BERKLEY 
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Sir John 
Berkley 
pretends ts 
the Maſter- 
ep of 
Wards, 


BBERK LEV took this refuſal very heavily, and 
thought his great Parts, and the Seryices he had per- 
form'd, which were known to very few, might well 
enough diltinguiſh him from other Men. But becauſe 
he would not be thought without ſome juſt pretence 
which others had not, he very confidently inſiſted upon 
a Right he had, by a promiſe of the late King, to be 
Maſter of the Wards; and that Office had uſually been 
of the Privy Council. The evidence he had of that 
promiſe, was an intercepted Letter from the late King 
to the Queen, which the Parliament had cauſed to be 

rinted. In that Letter the King anſwer d a Letter he 
bad recciv'd from her Majeſty, in which ſhe put him 
in mind © That he had promiſed her to make Fack 
& Berkley (which was the ſtyle in the Letter) Maſter of 
«the Wards; which the King ſaid, He wonder'd 
ce at, ſince he could not remember that ſhe had ever 
«ſpoken to him to that purpole;- implying likewiſe 
te that he was not fit for it. He preſſed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to urge this matter of Right to the 
King (and faid, The Queen would declare the King 
had promiled it to her) and to prevail with his Ma- 
e jeſty to make him preſently Maſter of the Wards; 
« which would give him ſuch a Title to the Board, 
ec that others could not take his being called thither 
as a prejudice to them. 

Tu E Chancellor had at that time much kindneſs for 
him, and did really deſire to oblige him, but he durſt 
not urge that for a reaſon to the King, which could 
be none, and what he knew, as well as a Negative 
could be known, had no foundation of truth. For be- 
ſides that he very well knew the late King had not ſo 
good an opinion of St John Berkley, as he himſelf did 
at that time heartily wiſh, and endeavour to infuſe into 
him, the King had, after that promiſe was pretended 
to be made, granted that Office at Oxford to the Lord 
Cottington; who executed it as long as Offices were 
executed under the Grant of the Crown, and was poſ- 
ſeſled of the Title to his death. The Chancellor did 
therefore very earneſtly endeavour to diſſwade him 
from making that pretence and demand to the King ; 
and told him, Ihe King could not at this time do 
© more ungracious thing, that would loſe him more 
«the hearts and affeQions of the Nobility and Gen- 
te try of England, than in making a Maſter of the 
tc Wards, in a time when it would not be the leaſt Ad- 
ce vantage to his Majeſty or the Officer, to declare that 
c he refolv'd to inſiſt upon that part of his Prerogative 
ce which his Father had conſented to part with; the 
te reſuming whereof in the full rigour, which he might 
«lawfully do, would ruin moſt of the Eſtates of Eng- 
ce land, as well of his Friends as Enemies, in regard 
«of the vaſt Arrears incurr'd in ſo many years; and 
te therefore whatever his Majeſty might think to reſolve 
te hereafter, when it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him, 
«for the preſent there mult be no thought of ſuch an 
* Officer. 

Si John Berkley was not ſatisfied at all with the 
reaſon that was alledged; and very unſatisfied with 
the unkindneſs (as he called it) of the refuſal to in- 
t terpoſe in it; and faid, Since his friends would not, 
«he would himſelf require juſtice of the King; and 
te immediately, hearing that the King was in the next 
« Room, went to him; and in the warmth he had con- 
tracted by the Chancellor's contradiction, preſſed his 
Majeſty, * To make good the promiſe his Father had 
made; and magnified the Services he had done; which 
he did really believe to have been very great, and, by 
the cuſtom of making frequent relations of his own 
Actions, grew in very good earneſt to think he had 
done many things which no body elſe ever heard of. 
The King who knew him very well, and believ'd little 
of his Hiſtory, and leſs of his Father's promiſe, was 
willing rather to reclaim him from his importunity, 
than to give him a poſitive denial (which in his Nature 
his Majeſty affected not) leſt it might indiſpoſe his 
Mother or his Brother: and fo, to every part of his 
requeſt concerning the being of the Comet] and con- 
cerning the Office, gave him ſuch reaſons againſt the 
gratifying him for the preſent, that he could not but 
plainly diſcera that his Majeſty was very averſe from 


it, But that conſideration prevailed not with him ; he 
uſed ſo great importunity, notwithſtanding all the 
reaſons which had been alledged, that at the laſt the 
King prevailed with himſelf, which he uſed not to do 
in ſuch Caſes, to give him a poſitive denial, and repre- e King | 
henſion, at once; and fo left him. 

AL T this he imputed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and though he knew well he had not, nor 
could have ſpoken with the King from the time they 4 
had ſpoken together, before himſelf had that Audience 
from his Majeſty, he declar'd, © That he knew all 
that Indiſpoſition had been infuſed by him; becauſe 
„many of the reaſons, which his Majeſty had given 
** againſt his doing what he defir'd, were the very ſame 
**that the Chancellor had urged to him; though they 
could not but haye occurr'd to any reaſonabie Man, 
who had been called to conſult upon that Subject. 

This paſſion prevailed fo far upon him, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the advice of ſome of his beſt Friends to the 
contrary, he took an opportunity to walk with the 
Chancellor ſhortly after; and, in a very calm, though 

a very confuſed diſcourſe, told him, Thar, ſince he 

was reſoly d to break all Friendſhip with him, which 

© had continued now near twenty years, he thought 

eit but juſt to give him notice of it, that from hence- 

* forward he might not expect any Friendſhip from 
him, but that they might live towards each other 

* with that civility only that Strangers uſe to do. The 
Chancellor told him, © That the ſame juſtice that diſ- 

© poſed him to give this notice, ſhould likewiſe oblige 

* him to declare the reaſon of this reſolution; and 

ask'd him, © Whether he had ever broken his word to 

* him? or promiſed to do what he had not done? He 
*anſwer'd, His Exception was, that he could not be 
* brought to make any promiſe; and that their judg- neg | 
ments were ſo different, that he would no more de- 2 %% 
> Lox upon him: and ſo they parted, without ever te G 
after having converſation with each other whilſt they *%: 
remain'd in France. 

Tus Spring was now advanced, and the Duke of 
Dork continued his importunity with the King, That 
*he might have his leave to repair to the Army, And 
thereupon his Majeſty called his Council together, the D 
Queen his Mother, and his Brother, being likewile , 
preſent. There his Majeſty declar'd © What his Bro- , Du i 
© ther had long deſir d of him; to which he had hither- 1. 4 
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*ro given no other Anſwer, than that he would think Frenck 
* of it; and before he could give any other, he thought * 
* is —_— to receive their advice: nor did his Ma- 
jeſty in the leaſt diſcover what he himſelf was inclined 
to. The Duke then repeated what he had deſired of 
the King; and ſaid, He thought he ask'd nothing but 
what became him; if he did not, he hoped the King 
* would not deny it to him, and that no body would 
* adviſe he ſhould. The Queen ſpoke not a word; 
and the King defired the Lords to deliver their opi- 
nion; who all fate filent, expecting who would begin; 
there being no fixed Rule of the Board, but ſometimes, 
according to the Nature of the buſineſs, he who was 
firſt in place begun, at other times he who was laſt in 
Quality; and when it required ſome Debate before 
any opinion ſhould be deliver'd, any Man was at li- 
berty to offer what he would. But after a long filence, 
the King commanded the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to {peak firſt. He ſaid, It could not be expected, 
*that he would deliver his opinion in a Matter that 
ce was ſo much too hard for him, till he heard what 
* others thought; at leaſt, till the Queſtion was other- 
e wite ſtated than it yet ſeem'd to him to be. He 
faid, © He thought the Council would not be willing 
te to take it upon Them to adviſe that the Duke of 1 
ce the next Heir to the Crown, ſhould go a Voluntier 
« into the French Army, and that the expoſing himſelf 
ce to ſo much danger, ſhould be the effect of Their 
* Council who ought to have all —— tenderneſs for 
ce tlie ſafety of every Branch of the Royal Family; but 
* if the Duke of or, out of his own Princely courage, 
te and to attain experience in the Art of War, of which 
«there was like to be ſo great uſe, had taken a reſo- 
* lution to viſit the Army, and to ſpend that Cam- 
e paigne in it, and that the queſtion only was, 22 
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«the King ſhould reſtrain him from that Expedition, 
« he was ready to declare his opinion, that his Maje- 
«ſty ſhould not; there being great difference between 
«the King's adviſing him to go, which implies an ap- 
« yrobation, and barely ſuffering him to do what his 
«own Genius inclined him to. The King and Queen 
lik d the ſtating of the Queſtion, as ſuiting beſt with 
the tenderneſs they ought to have; and the Duke was 
as well pleaſed with it, ſince it left him at the Liberty 
he deſired ; and the Lords thought it ſafeſt for Them: 
and fo all were pleaſed; and much of the prejudice 
which the Duke had entertain'd towards the Chancel- 
lor, was abated: and his Royal Highneſs, with the 
good liking of the French Court went to the Army; 
where he was recciv'd by the Marſhal of Turenne, with 
all poſſible demonſtrition of reſpect ; where, in a ſhort 
time, he got the reputation of a Prince of very ſignal 
Courage, and to be univerſally belov'd of the whole 
Army by his affable behaviour. 

Tus inſupportable neceſſities of the King were now 
grown ſo notorious, that the French Court was compell'd 
to take notice of them; and thereupon, with ſome dry 
Compliments for the ſmallneſs of the Aſſignation in 
reſpect of the ill condition of their Affairs, which in- 
deed were not in any good poſture, they ſettled an Aſ- 
ſignation of fix thouſand Livres by the Month upon 
the King, payable out of ſuch a Gabel; which, being 
to begin ſix Months after the King came thither, found 
too great a debt contracted to be eaſily ſatisfied out of 
ſuch a Montlily receipt, though it had been punctually 
complied with; which it never was. The 3 at 
his Majeſty's firſt arrival, had declar'd, © That ſhe was 
tc not able to bear the charge of the King's diet, but 


«that he muſt pay one half of the expence of her Table, 


« where both their Majeſties eat, with the Duke of 
* York, and the Princeſs Henrietta (which two were at 
the Queen's charge till the King came thither, bur 
from that time, the Duke of Jork was upon the King's 
Account) and the very firlt Night's Supper which the 
King eat with the Queen, begun the Account; and 
a Moiety thereof was charged to the King: fo that 
the firſt Money that was receiv'd for the King upon 
his Grant, was entirely ſtopp'd by St Harry Wood, the 
Queen's Treaſurer, for the diſcharge of his Majeſty's 

art of the Queen's Table (which expence was firſt 
ſatisfied, as ofien as Money could be procured) and the 
reſt for the payment of other debts contracted, at his 
firſt coming, for Cloaths and other Neceſſaries, there 
being great care taken that nothing ſhould be left to 
be diſtributed amongſt his Servants; the Marquis of 
Ormond himſelf being compell'd to put himſelf in Pen- 
ſion, with other Gentlemen, at a Piſtole a Week for his 
diet, and to walk the Strects on Foot, which was no 
honourable cuſtom in Paris; whilſt the Lord Fermyn 
kept an excellent Table for thoſe who courted him, 
and had a Coach of his own, and all other accommo- 
dations incident to the moſt full fortune; and if the 
King had the moſt urgent occaſion for the Uſe but of 
twenty Piſtoles, as ſometimes he had, he could not find 
credit to borrow it; which he often had experiment 
of. Vet if there had not been as much care to take 
that from him which was his own, as to hinder him 
from receiving the ſupply aſſign'd by the King of 
France, his Neceſſities would not have been ſo extra- 
ordinary. For when the King went to Ferſey in order 
to his Journey into Ireland, and at the tame time that 
he ſent the Chancellor of the Exchequer into Spain, he 
ſent likewiſe the Lord Colepepper into Moſco, to borrow 
Money of that Duke; and into Poland he ſent Mr Crofts 
upon the ſame errand. The former return'd whilſt the 
King was in Scotland; and the latter about the time 
that his Majeſty made his eſcape from Worceſter. And 
both of them Corded ſo well in their Journey, that 
he who receiy'd leaſt for his Majeſty's Service, had 
above ten thouſand pounds over and 44 the expence 


Bur, as if the King had been out of all poſſible dan- 
ger to want Money, the Lord Fermyn had ſent an Ex- 
preſs into Scotland, aſſoon as he knew what ſucceſs the 
Lord Colepepper had at Moſco, and found there were no 
leſs hopes from M. Crofts, and procured from the K ing 


(who could with more eaſe grant, than deny) War- 
rants under his hand to both thoſe Envoys, to pay the 
Monies they had receiv'd to ſeveral Perſons; whereof 
a conſiderable Sum was made a preſent to the Queen, 
more to the Lord Fermyn, upon pretence of debts due 
to him, which were not diminiſh'd by that receipt, and 
all diſpoſed of according to the modeſty of the Askers; 
whereof Dr Goffe had eight hundred pounds for Services 
he had perform'd, and, within few days after the re- 
ceipt of it changed his Religion, and became one of 
the Fathers of the Oratory : fo that, when the King 
return'd in all that diſtreſs to Paris, he never receiv'd 
hve hundred Piſtoles from the proceed of both thoſe 
Embaſſies; nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied by 
his bounty, ſeem ſenſible of the obligation, or the more 
diſpoſed to do him any Service upon their own ex- 
pence; of which the King was ſenſible enough, but re- 
{oly'd to bear that and more, rather than, by entring 
into any Expoſtulation with thoſe who were taulty, to 
give any trouble to the Queen, 
Tur Lord Fermyn, who, in his own judgment, was 
very indifterent in all matters relating to Religion, was 
always of ſome Faction that regarded it. He had been 
much addicted to the Presbyterians from the time that 
there had been any Treaties with the Scots, in which 
he had too much privity. And now, upon the King's 
Return into France, he had a great deſign to perſwade 
his Majeſty to go to the Congregation at Charenton, to 
the end that he might keep up his Intereſt in the Preſ- 
byterian Party; which he had no reaſon to believe 
would ever be able to do the King Service, or willing, 
if they were able, without ſuch odious Conditions as 
they had h therto inſiſted upon in all their Overtures. 
The Qucen did not, in the leaſt degree, oppoſe this, 
but rather ſcem'd ro countcuance ir, as the belt Expe- 
dient that might incline him, by degrees, to prefer 
the Religion of the Church of Rome. For though the 
Queen had never, to this time, by her ſelf, or by others 
with her advice, uſed the leaſt means to perſwade the 
King to change his Religion, as well out of obſervation 
of the Injunction laid upon her by the deceaſed King, 
as out of the conformity of her own judgment, which 
could not but perſwade her that the Change of his Re- 
ligion would infallibly make all his hopes of reco- 
vering England . yet it is as true, that, from 
the King's return from Worceſter, ſhe did really deſpair 
of his being reſtored by the Affections of his own Sub- 
jects ; and believ'd that ir could never he brought to 
wo without a Conjunction of Catholick Princes on his 
ehalf, and by an united force to reſtore him; and 
that ſuch a conjunction would never be enter'd into, 
except the King himſelf became Roman Catholick. 
Therefore from this time ſhe was very well content 
that any Atrempts ſhould be made upon him to that 
purpoſe; and, in that regard, wiſh'd that he would go 
to Charenton; which, ſhe well knew was not the Reli- 
gion he affected, but would be a little diſcountenance 
to the Church in which he had been bred; and from 
which aſſoon as he could be perſwaded in any degree 
to ſwerve, he would be more expoſed to any other tem- TheMiniſters 
ptation. The King had not poſitively refuſed to gra- 7 1 
tify the Miniſters of that Congregation; who, with King * 
great profeiſions of Duty, had beſought him to do them 79eto their 
that Honour, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer wwe Banded 
came to him; in which it was believ'd, that they were # dhe Lord 
the more like to prevail by the Death of Dr Steward ; ates 
for whoſe judgment in matters of Religion the King 
had reverence, by the earneſt recommendation of his 
Father: And he died after the King's Return within Dr Steward 
fourteen days, with ſome trouble upon the importu- e 
nity and artifice he {aw uſed to prevail with the King King's e- 
to go to Charenton, though he ſaw no diſpoſition in his p“ 
Majeſty to yield to it. ng 
Tus Lord Fermyn till preſſed it,“ As a thing that 
ce ought in policy and diſcretion to be done, to recon- 
*cile that People, which was a great Body in France, 
to the King's Service, which would draw to him all 
the Foreign Churches, and thereby he might receive 
*confiderable Aſſiſtance. He wonder'd, he ſaid, Why 
ir ſhould be oppoſed by any Man; ſince he did not 
* wiſh that his Majeſty would diſcontinue his own De- 
| 27 *yorions, 
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« yotions, according to the courſe he had always ob- 
**ſerv'd ; nor propole that he ſhould often repair thi- 
*ther, bur only ſometimes, at lealt once, to ſhew that 
«he did look upon them as of the ſame Religion with 
him; which the Church of England had always ac- 
*knowledg'd; and that it had been an Inſtruction to 
*the Engliſh Embaſſadours, that they ſhould keep a 
* pood correſpondence with thole of the Religion, and 
*frequently reſort to Divine Service at Charenton ; 
where they had always a Pew kept for them. 

Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer diſſwaded his 
Majeſty from going thither with equal earneſtneſs; 
told him, © That whatever countenance or favour, the 
*Crown or Church of England had heretofore ſhew'd 
te to thoſe Congregations, it was in a time when the 
* carried themſelves with modeſty and duty towards 
* both, and when they profeſſed great duty to the 
*King, and much reyerence to that Church; lament- 
© ing themſelves, that it was not in their power, by the 
te oppoſition of the State, to make their Reformation 
* ſo perfect as it was in England. And by this kind of 
te behaviour they had indeed receiv'd the Protection 
* and Countenance from England as if they were of the 
* ſame Religion, though, it may be, the Original of 
*that Countenance and Protection proceeded from 
another leſs warrantable foundation; which he was 
e ſure would never find Credit from his Majeſty. But, 
© whatever it was, that People now had undeſerv'd it 
*from the King; for, aſſoon as the Troubles begun, 
e the Hugonots of France had generally expreſſed great 
“Malice to the late King, and very many of their 
Preachers and Miniſters had publickly and indu- 
e ſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray'd for the 
e good ſucceſs of it; and their Synod it ſelf had in 
*\{uch a manner inveigh'd againſt the Church of Eng- 
*/and, that they, upon the matter, profeſſed themſelves 
eto be of another Religion; and inveigh'd againſt 
*Epiſcopacy, as if it were inconſiſtent with the Pro- 
*teſtant Religion. That one of their great Profeſſors 
*at their Univerſity of Saumur, who was look'd upon 
*as a Man of the moſt moderate ſpirit amongſt their 
« Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the general 
* inclination of that Party to the proceedings of the 
*Parliament of England, leſt it might give ſome jea- 
* louſy to their own King of their inclination to Re- 
*bellion, and of their opinion that it was lawful for 
** SubjeRs to take up Arms againſt their Prince; which, 
ce he laid could not be done in France without manifeſt 
te Rebellion, and incurring the diſpleaſure of God for 
* the manifeſt breach of his Commandments; becauſe 
*the King of France is an abſolute King, po Rt 
*upon any other Authority. But that the Conſtitution 
**of the Kingdom of England was of another Nature; 
* becauſe the King there is ſubordinate to the Parlia- 
cement, which hath Authority to raiſe Arms for the 
*Reformation of Religion, or for the executing the 
ce publick Juſtice of the Kingdom againſt all thoſe who 
* violate the Laws of the Nation, ſo that the War might 
*be juſt There, which in no caſe could be warrantable 
in France. 

Tux Chancellor told the King, That, after ſuch 
**an indignity offer'd to him, and to his Crown, and 
e ſince they had now made ſuch a diſtinction between 
the Epiſcopal and the Presbyterian Government, that 
they thought the Profeſſors were not of the ſame Re- 
*ligion, his going to Charenton could not be without 
* this effect, that it would be concluded every where, 
** that his Majeſty thought rhe one or the other Pro- 
© feſſion to be indifferent; which would be one of the 
* moſt dealdy wounds to the Church of England that 
it had yet ever ſuffer d. Theſe reaſons prevail'd ſo 
far with the King's own natural averſion from what had 
been propoſed, that he declar'd poſitively, * He would 
** never go to Charenton ; which determination eaſed 
him from any farther application of that People. The 
reproach of this reſolution was wholly charged upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the implacable 

Enemy of all Presbyterians, and as the only Man who 
diverted the K ing from having a good opinion of them; 
whereas in truth, the daily information he receiv'd 
from the King himſelf of their barbarous behaviour in 


and courage, and much the beſt Officer the Scots had, 
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Scotland towards him, and of their inſupportable pride 
and pedantry in their Manners, did confirm him in the 
judgment he had always made of their Profeſſion ; and 
he was the more grievous to thoſe of that Profeſſion, 
becauſe they could not, as they uſed to do all thoſe who 
N e and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him 
of being Popiſhly affected, and govern'd by the Papiſts; 
to whom they knew he was equally odious; is | the 
Queen's knowing him to be moſt diſaffected to her Re- 
ligion, made her willing to appear molt diſpleaſed for 
his hindring the King from going to Charenton. 
TuERE was another Accident, which fell out at this 
time, and which the Chancellor of the Exchequer fore- 
ſaw would exceedingly increaſe the Queen's prejudice 
to him; which he did very heartily defire to avoid, and 
to recover her Majeſty's favour by all the ways he could 
purſue with his duty; and, in conſiſtence with that, 
did never, in the leaſt degree, diſpoſe his Majeſty to 
deny any thing to her which ſhe own'd the deſire of. 
Lieutenant General Middleton, who had been taken Pri- 
ſoner after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover'd of 
his wounds was ſent Priſoner to the Tower of London; 
where were likewiſe many Noble Perſons of that Na- 
tion, as the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Lautherdale, 
and many others. But as they of the Parliament had 
a greater regard for Middleton than for any other of that 
Country, knowing him to be a Man of great honour 


ſo they had a hatred of him proportionable ; and they 
thought they had him at their Mercy, and might pro- 
ceed againſt him more warrantably for his Life, than 
againſt their other Priſoners; becauſe he had hereto- 
fore, in the beginning of the War, ſerv'd them; and 
though he had quitted their Service at the ſame time 
when they caſhier'd the Earl of Eſſex, and made their 
new Model, and was at liberty to do what he thought 
beſt for himſelf, yer they reloly'd to free themſelves 
from any farther apprehenſions and fear of him: to 
that purpoſe they erected a new High Court of Juſtice, 
for the Trial of ſome Perſons who had been trouble- 
ſome to them, and eſpecially Middleton and Maſſey. 
Tarislaſt, after he had eſcaped from Worceſter, and 
travelled two or three days, found himſelf fo torment- 
ed and weakened by his Wounds, that being near the 
Seat of the Earl of Stamford, whoſe Lieutenant Colonel 
he had been in the beginning of the War, and being 
well known to his Lady, he choſe to commit himſelf 
to Her, rather than to her Husband; hoping that in ho- 
nour ſhe would have found ſome means to preſerve 
him. But the Lady had only charity to cure his Wounds, 
not courage to conceal his Perſon; and ſuch Advertiſe- 
ments were given of him, that aſſoon as he was fit to f 
be remov'd, he was likewiſe ſent to the Tower, and de- rr 
ſtin d to be ſacrificed by the High Court of Juſtice to- h 
gether with Middleton, for the future ſecurity of the 2 


Common-wealth, | 7250 1 
Bur now the Presbyterian intereſt ſhew d it ſelf , High 6 75 
and doubtleſs in enterpriſes of this Nature was very 77 
powerful; having in all places Perſons devoted to them, _— 
who were ready to obey their Orders, though they did 
not pretend to be of their Party. And the time ap- 
proaching that they were ſure Middleton was to be tried, Ne Ma 
that is, to be executed, they gave him ſo good and _y 
articular Advertiſement, that he took his leave of his Mid" a, 
Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſcape ; and ha- 5 » hk 


ving Friends enough to ſhelter him in London, after he France. WW « x; 

had concealed himſelf there a Fortnight or three Weeks, "x 

that the diligence of the firſt examination and enquiry 

was over; he was ſafely Tranſported into France. And 

within few days after, Maſſey had the ſame good for- n 

tune, to the grief and vyexation of the very ſoul of Crom- * 

well; who thirſted for the blood of hol: two Perſons. 
Wu Middleton came to the King to Paris, he yk. 

brought with him a little Scoriſh Vicar, who was known 2 

to the King, one Mr Knox, who brought Letters of ave Ky 

credit to his Majeſty, and ſome Propoſitions from his u 

Friends in Scotland, and other Diſpatches from the id 

Lords in the Tower, with whom he had conferr'd after . 


Middleton had eſcaped from thence. He brought the * 
relation of the terror that was ſtruck into the hearts vl 
of that whole Nation by the ſevere proceedings of Ge- 6 of 
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neral Monk, to whole care Cromwell had committed the 

Reduction of that Kingdom, upon the taking of Dun- 

dee, where Perſons of all Degrees and Qualities were 

ut to the Sword after the Town was enter'd, and all 

left to plunder; upon which all other places render'd. 

All Men complain'd of the Marquis of Argyle, who pro- 

ſecured the King's Friends with the utmolt malice, and 

b protected and preſerv'd the reſt according to his deſire. 

He gave the King aſſurance from the moſt conſiderable 

N Perſons, who had retir'd into the High-lands, © That 

«they would never ſwerve from their duty; and that 

they would be able, during the Winter, to infeſt the 

« Enemy by incurſions into their Quarters; and that, 

« if Middleton might be ſent to them with ſome ſupply 

* of Arms, they would have an Army ready againſt the 

Spring, ſtrong enough to meet with Monk, He ſaid, 

f « He was Addreſſed from Scotland to the Lords in the 

* Tower, who did not then know that Middleton had 

cc arriv'd in ſafety with the King; and therefore they 

te had commanded him, if neither Middleton, nor the 

* Lord Newburgh were about his Majeſty, that then he 

«ſhould repair to the Marquis of Ormond, and deſire 

te him to preſent him to the King; but that, having 

© found both thoſe Lords there, he had made no far- 

*ther Application than to them, who had brought him 

kia ec ro his Majeſty. He told the King, © That both thoſe 

aba, © in Scotland, and thoſe in the Tower, made it their 

„e humble requeſt, or rather a condition to his Majeſty ; 

*rhat, except it were granted, they would no more 

ce think of ſerving his Majeſty: the condition © was, that 

*« whatever ſhould have relation to his Service in Scot- 

and, and to their Perſons who were to venture their 

te lives in it, might not be communicated to the Queen, 

te the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Fermyn, or the Lord 

ö * Wilmot. They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but 

3 ©* they knew ſhe had too good an opinion of the Mar- 

: quis of Argyle ; who would infallibly come to know 
| © whatever was known to either of the other. 

Tu King did not expect that any notable Service 
could be perform'd by his Friends in Scotland for his 
Advantage, or their own Redemption; yer did not 
think it fit to ſeem to undervalue the Profeſſions, and 
Overtures of thoſe who had, during his being amongſt 
them, made all poſſible demonſtration of Aﬀection, and 
duty to him; and therefore refolv'd to grant any thing 
they deſired; and fo promiſed not to communicate 
any thing of what they propoſed ro the Queen, or the 


— 


other three Lords. But ſince they propoſed preſent 


Diſpatches to be made of Commiſſions, and Letters, he 
wiſhed them to conſider, whom they would be willing 
to truſt in the performing that Service. The next da 
they attended his Majeſty again, and defir'd © That all 
©* matters relating to Scotland might be conſulted by his 
vive © Majeſty with the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord New- 
dale et burgh, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and that 
, all the Diſpatches might be made by the Chancellor; 
Tor“ which the King conſented to; and bid the Lord New- 
fr burgh go with them to him, and let him know his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. And thereupon the Lord Newburgh 
CES Middleton to the Chancellor; who had never 
ſeen his face before. 
"rrp Tus Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the 
ud; and Exchequer, believ'd that the King had nothing at this 
dau time to do but to be quiet, and carefully avoid doing 
alu any thing that might do him hurt, and to expect ſome 
Pts + bleſſed conjuncture from the Amity of Chriſtian Princes, 
ens or ſome ſuch Revolution of Affairs in England by their 
own Diſcontents, and Diviſions amongſt themſelves, as 
might make it ſeaſonable for his Majelty again to ſhew 
himſelf. And therefore they propoſed nothing to them- 
{elves but patiently to expect one of thoſe conjunctures, 
and, in the mean time, ſo to behave Sn to the 
Queen, that without being receiv'd into her truſt and 
confidence, which they did not affect, they might en- 
joy her Grace and good Acceptation. But the deſigna- 
d. Gn tion of them to this Scotiſb Intrigue croſſed all this ima- 
%, gination, and ſhook that foundation of Peace and 
we, Tranquillity, upon which they had raiſed their preſent 
"4; not te NODES, 
22 Tus Chancellor therefore went preſently to the 
u Faire, King and beſought him with earneſtneſs, That he 
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would not lay that Burden upon him, or engage him 
in any part of the Counſels of that People. He put 
his 3 in mind of * The continued avow'd jea- 
* louſy and diſpleaſure, which that whole Party in that 
Nation had ever had againſt him; and that his Ma- 
* jelty very well knew, that thoſe Noble Perſons who 
*{erv'd him beſt when he was in Scotland, and in whoſe 
Affection and fidelity he had all poſſible ſatisfaction, 
*had ſome prejudice againſt him, and would be trou- 
* bled when they ſhould hear that all their Secrets were 
committed to Him. He told his Majeſty, “ This 
** Truſt would for ever deprive him of all hope of the 
* Queen's Favour; who could not but diſcern it within 
three or four days, and, by the frequent reſort of the 
** Scotiſh Vicar to him (who had the Vanity to deſire 
long conferences with him) * That there was ſome Se- 
*cret in hand which was kept from Her; and ſhe would 
*as eaſily diſcover, that the Chancellor was privy to it, 
„by his reading Papers to his Majeſty, po. his Sign- 
ing them; and would from thence conclude, that He 
ce had 1 him to exclude her Majeſty from that 
*Truſt; which ſhe would never forgive. Upon the 
whole, he renew'd his importunity, © That he might 
*be excuſed from this confidence. 

Tus King heard him with patience and attention The King's 
enough; and confeſſed, © That he had reaſon not to 29 
be ſollicitous for that Employment; but he wiſhed 
* him to conſider withal, that he muſt either undertake 
bit, or that his Majeſty muſt in plain terms reje& the 
* Correſpondence; which, he ſaid, he thought he would 
*not adviſe him to do, If his Majelty entertain'd it, 

*jit could not be imagin d that all thoſe Tranſactions 
*could paſs through his own hand, or, if they could, 

** his being ſhut up ſo long alone would make the ſame 
*diſcovery, Whom then ſhould he truſt? The Lord 

** Newburgh, it was very true, was a very honeſt Man, 

*and worthy of any Truſt ; but he was not a Councel- 

*lor, and nothing could be fo much wonder'd at, as 

© his frequent being ſhut up with him; and more, his 
*bringing any Papers to him to be ſign'd. As to the 

ce general prejudice which he conceiv'd was againſt him 

by that Party, his Majeſty told him, © The Nation 

* was much alerd ſince he had to do with them, and 

*that no Men were better lov'd by them now than 

* They who had from the beginning been faithful to 

* his Father, and Himſelf. To which he added, © That 

* Middleton had the leaſt in him, of any infirmities 

* moſt incident to that Party, that he knew; and that 

*he would find him a Man of great Honour and Inge- 

e nuity with whom he would be well pleaſed. His Ma- 

te jeſty ſaid, He would frankly declare to his Mother, 

«that he had receiv'd ſome Intelligence out of Scot- 

ce and, and that he was obliged, and had given his word 

* to thole whoſe Lives would be forfeited if known, 

te that he would not communicate it with any but thoſe 

* who were choſen by themſelves ; and, after this, ſhe 

* could not be offended with his reſervation: And con- 

cluded with a gracious Conjuration and Command to 

the Chancellor, © That he ſhould chearfully ſubmit, 

«and undergo that Employment; which, he aſſured 

*him, ſhould never be attended with prejudice or in- 

© convenience to him. In this manner, he ſubmitted The Chan- 
himſelf to the King's diſpoſal, and was truſted through- „,, 
out that Affair; which had ſeveral Stages in the years war accerd- 
following, and did produce the inconveniences he had 1%. 
foreſeen, and render d him ſo unacceptable to the Queen, far. 
that ſhe eaſily entertain d thoſe prejudices againſt him, 

which thoſe ſhe moſt truſted were always ready to in- 

fuſe into her, and under which he was compell'd to 

bear many hardſhips. 

Tus uncomfortable Condition of the King was The Trou- 
render'd yet more deſperate, by the Streights, and Ne- n, 
ceſſities, into which the French Court was about this Court about 
time plunged: So that they who hitherto had ſhew'd ““ %. 
no very good will to aſſiſt the King, were now become 
really unable to do it. The Parliament of Paris had 
behaved themſelves ſo refractorily to all their King's 
Commands, preſſed fo importunately for the Liberty 
of the Princes, and ſo impatiently for the remove of 
the Cardinal, that the Cardinal was at laſt compell d to 
perſwade the Queen to conſent to both: And ſo * 
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ſelf rid to Havre de Grace, and deliver'd the Queen's 
Warrant to (et them at Liberty, and after a ſhort Con- 
ference with the Prince of Conde, he continued his own 
Journey towards Germany, and paſſed in diſguiſe, with 
two or three Servants, till he came near Cologne, and 
there he remain'd at a Houſe belonging to that Elector. 

Wur x the Princes came to Paris, they had receiv'd 
great welcome from the Parliament, and the rap and 
inſtead of cloſing with the Court, which it was thought 
they would have done, the Wound was widen'd with- 
out any hope of reconciliation: So that the King and 
Queen Regent, withdrew from thence; the Town was 
in Arms; and Fire and Sword denounced againſt the 
Cardinal; his Goods fold at an Outcry; and a yon 
ſet upon his Head; and all perſons who profeſſed any 
Duty to their King, found themſelves very unſafe in 
Paris. During all this time the Queen of England and 
the King with their Families, remain'd in the Louvre, 
not knowing whirher to go, nor well able to ſtay there; 
the Aſſignments, which had been made for their Sub- 
ſiſtence, not be.ng paid them: And the looſe People 
of the Town begun to talk of the Duke of York's being 
in Arms againſt them. But the Duke of Orleans, under 
whoſe name all the Diforders were committed, and the 
Prince of Code, viſited our King and Queen with ma- 
ny Profeſſious of Civility ; but chole were ſhortly 
abatcd likewiſe, when the French King's Army came 
upon one ſide of the Town, and the Spaniſh, with the 
Duke of Lorraine's, upon the other. The French Army 
thought they had the Enemy upon an advantage, and 
defir'd to have a Battle with them; which the other 
declin'd; all which time, the Court had an underhand 
Treaty with the Duke of Lorraine; and, upon a day 
appointed, the French King ſent to the King of Eng- 
land, to deſire him ro conter with the Duke of Lor- 
raine; who then lay with his Army within a Mile of 
the Town. There was no reaſon viſible for that de- 
fire, nor could it be conceiv'd, that his Majeſty's inter- 
poſition could be of moment: yet his Majeſty knew 
not how to refuſe it, but immediately went to the place 
aſſign d; where he found both Armies drawn up in Bat- 
talia within Cannon ſhot of each other. Upon his Ma- 
jeſties coming to the Duke of Lorraine, the Treaty was 
again reviv'd, and Meſſages ſent between the Duke 
and Marſhal Zurenne. In fine, the Night approaching, 
both Armies drew off from their ground, and his Ma- 
jeſty return d to the Louvre; and before the next Morn- 
ing, the Treaty was finiſh'd between the Court and the 
Duke of Lorraine; and he march'd away with his whole 
Army towards Flanders, and left the Spaniards to ſup- 
port the Parliament againſt the Power of the French Ar- 
my; which advanced upon them with that Reſolution, 
that, though they defended themſelves very bravely, 
and the Prince of Conde did the Office of a brave Ge- 
neral in the Fauxburg S* Marceaux, and at the Port 
St Antoine, in which places many gallant Perſons of 
both fides were flain, they had been all cut off, if the 
City had not been prevail'd with ro ſuffer them to re- 
tire into it; which they had no mind to do. And 
thereupon the King's Army retir'd to their old Poſt, 
four Leagues off, and attended future advantages: The 
King having a very great Party in the Parliament and 
the City, which abhorr'd the receiving and entertain- 
ing the Spaniards into their bowels. 

T r1s Retreat of the Duke of Lorraine, broke the 
neck of the Prince of Conde's deſign. He knew well he 
ſhould nor be long able to retain the Duke of Orleans 
from treating with the Court, or keep the Pariſians at 
his Devotion; and that the Duke de Beaufort, whom 
they had made Governour of Paris, would be weary of 
the Contention. For the preſent, they were all in- 
cenſed againſt the Duke of Lorraine; and were well 
enough contented that the People ſhould believe, that 
this defection in the Duke was wrought by the acti- 
vity, and interpoſition of the King of England ; and 
they who did know that his Intereſt could not have 
323 that effect, could not tell how to interpret 

is Majeſty's Journey to ſpeak with the Duke in fo un- 
ſeaſonable a conjuncture : ſo that, as the People ex- 
preſſed, and uſed all the inſolent reproaches againſt the 
Engliſh Court at the Lourre, and loudly threaten'd to 


be reveng'd, ſo neither the Duke of Orleans, nor the 
Prince of Conde made any viſit there, or expreſſed the 
leaſt Civility towards it. In truth, our King and Queen 
did not think themſelves out of danger, nor ſtirred our 
of the Louyre for many days, until the French Court 
thought themſelves obliged to provide for their Secu- 
rity, by adviſing the King and Queen to remove, and 
aſſign'd St Germain's to them for their Retreat. When 


his Majeſty ſent to the Duke of Orleans, and Prince of Th Ky | 
Conde, © That their purpoſe was to leave the Town: © 


upon which there was a Guard that attended them out 


of the Town in the evening; which could not be got pts 
i\ 


to be in readineſs till then; and they were ſhortly after 
met by ſome Troops of Horſe ſent by the French King 
which conducted them by Torch- light to St Germain's ; 
where they arriv'd about midnight; and remain'd 
there without any diſturbance, till Paris was reduced 
to that King's Obedience. 

IT is a very hard thing for People who have no- 
thing to do, to forbear doing ſomething which they 
ought not to do; and the King might well hope that, 
ſince he had nothing elſe left to enjoy, he might have 
enjoy d quiet and repoſe; and that a Court which had 
nothing to give, might have been free from Faction 
and Ambition; whilſt every Man had compoſed him- 
ſelf to bear the ill fortune he was reduced to for Con- 
{cience fake, which every Man pretended to be hi; 
caſe, with ſubmiſſion and content, till it ſhould pleaſe 
God to buoy up the King from the lowneſs he was in; 
who in truth ſuffer d much more than any Body elſe. 
But whilſt there are Courts in the World, Emulation 
and Ambition will be inſeparable from them ; and 
King's who have nothing to give, ſhall be preſſed to 
promiſe; which oftentimes proves more inconvenient 
and miſchievous than any preſent gifts could be, be- 
cauſe they always draw on more of the ſame title, and 
pretence; and as they who receive the Favours, are 
not the more ſatisfied, ſo they who are not paid in the 
ſame kind, or who, out of modeſty and diſcretion, for- 
bear to make ſuch Suits, are griey'd and offended to 
ſee the vanity and preſumption of bold Men, ſo unſea- 
ſonably gratified and encouraged. | 

Tat King found no benefit of this Kind, in being 
{tripp'd of all his Dominions, and all his Power, Men 


were as importunate, as hath been ſaid before, for Ho- Sic | 
nours, and Offices, and Revenues, as if they could , : 
have taken poſſeſſion of them aſſoon as they had been . 
. Court, ; 
granted, though but by promiſe: and Men who would 


not have had the preſumption to have ask'd the fame 
thing, if the King had been in England, thought it very 
juſtifiable to demand it, becauſe he was not there; 
ſince there were ſo many hazards that they ſhould ne- 
ver live to enjoy what he promiſed. The vexations he 
underwent of this kind, cannot be expreſſed; and who- 
ſoever ſucceeded not in his unreaſonable deſires im- 
puted it only to the ill Nature of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and concluded, that He alone obſtructed 
it, becauſe they always receiv'd very gracious Anſwers 
from his Majeſty: ſo that though his wants were as 
viſible and notorious as any Man's, and it appear'd he 
got nothing for himſelf, he paid very dear in his peace 
and quiet for the credit, and intereſt he was thought to 
have with his Maſter. 

Tur Lord Wilmot had, by the opportunity of his 
late Converſation with the King in his Eſcape, drawn 
many kind expreſſions from his Majeſty ; and he 
thought he could not be too ſollicitous to procure 
ſuch a Teſtimony of his Grace and Favour, as might 
diſtinguiſh him from other Men, and publiſh the eſteem 
the King had of him. Therefore he importuned his 
Majeſty that he would make him an Earl, referring the 
time of his Creation to his Majeſty's own choice : And 
the modeſty of this reference prevail'd ; the King well 
knowing, that the ſame Honour would be defir'd on 
the behalf of another, by one whom he ſhould be un- 
willing to deny. But ſince it was not ask d for the pre- 
ſent, he promiſed to do it in a time that ſhould appear 
to be convenient for his Service. 

Tarr were Projects of another kind, which were 
much more troubleſome; in which the Projectors {till 
conſider d themſelves in the firſt place, and what their 
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condirion might prove to be by the Succeſs. The Duke 
of York was ſo well pleaſed with the fatigue of the War, 
that he thought his condition very agreeable; but his 
Servants did not like that courſe of Life ſo well, at leaſt 
delir'd fo far to improve it, that they might reap ſome 
Advantage to themſelves out of His appointments. 


LL 


6, Hyron, by which the Duke was depriv'd of a very good 
Servant, become the ſuperior of his Family, and call'd 
=” himſelf, without any Authority for it, Intendant des Af- 
faires de ſon Alteſſe Royale; had the management of all 
his Receipts and Disburſments; and all the reſt de- 
ended upon him. He deſir'd, by all ways, to get a 
hams Revenue for his Maſter, than the ſmall Penſion 
he receiv'd from France; and thought no expedient fo 
proper for him, as a Wife of a great and noble For- 
tune; which he preſumed he ſhould have the ma- 
naging of. | 
F THERE was then a Lady in the Town, Mademoi- 
4 ſelle de Longueville, the Daughter of the Duke de Lon- 
: gueville by his firſt Wite, by whom ſhe was to inherit 
a very fair Revenue, and had title to a very conſidera- 
ble Sum of Money, which her Father was obliged to 
j account for: ſo that ſhe was look'd upon, as one of the 
greateſt and richeſt Marriages in France, in reſpe& of 
her Fortune; in reſpect of her Perſon not at all at- 
tractive, being a Lady of a very low Stature, and that 
a Stature ſomewhat deform'd. This Lady 3 de- 
e fign'd for the Duke; and treated with thoſe Ladies 
nelle de who were neareſt to her, and had been truſted with the 
Dien Education of her, before he mention'd it to his Royal 
x:»ife. Highneſs. Then he perſwaded him, That all hopes 
| *in England were . meg That the Government was 
43 ce ſo ſettled there, that it could never be ſhaken; ſo 
ce that his Highneſs muſt think of no other Fortune 
* than what he ſhould make by his Sword: That he was 
© now upon the Stage where he muſt act out his Life, 
c and that he ſhould do well to think of providing a 
ce Civil Fortune for himſelf, as well as a Martial; which 
*could only be by Marriage: and then {poke of Ma- 
demoiſelle de Longueville, and made her Fortune at leaſt 
equal to what it was; Which, he ſaid, when once his 
* Highneſs was poſſeſſed of, he might ſell; and there- 
my *by raiſe Money to pay an Army to Invade England, 
bs e and ſo might K the Reſtorer of the King his 
* Brother: this he thought very practicable, if his 
« Highneſs ſeriouſly and heartily would endeavour it. 
The Duke himſelf had no averſion from Marriage, and 
the conſideration of the Fortune, and the circumſtance 
which might attend it, made it not the leſs accepta- 
ble; yet he made no other Anſwer to it, © Than that 
© he muſt firſt know the King's and Queen's judgment 
* of it, before he could take any reſolution what to do. 
Upon which Sr Fohn undertook, with his Highnels's 
approbation, to propoſe it to their Majeſties himſelf, 
and accordingly firſt ſpoke with the Queen, enlarging 
on all the benefit which probably might attend it. 

I T was believ'd, that the firſt Overture and Attempt 
had not been made without her Majeſty's privity, and 
approbation ; for the Lord Fermyn had been no leſs 
active in the contrivance than St 7ohn Berkley: yet her 
Majeſty refuſed to deliver any opinion in it, till ſhe 


knew the King's: and ſo at laſt, after the young Lady 


her ſelf had been ſpoken to, his Majeſty was inform'd 
of it, and his approbation deſir d; with which he was 
not well pleaſed; and yet was unwilling to uſe his Au- 
thority to obſtruct what was look d upon as fo great 
a benefit and advantage to his Brother; though he did 
not diſſemble his Reſentment of their Preſumption 
who undertook to enter upon Treaties of that Nature, 
with the ſame liberty as if it concern'd only their own 
Kindred and Allies: However, he was very reſerv'd in 
laying what he thought of it. Whilſt his Majeſty was 
in deliberation, all the ways were taken to diſcover 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer's judgment was; 
and the Lord Fermyn ſpoke to him of it, as a matter 
that would not admit any doubt on the King's part, 
otherwiſe than from the difficulty of bringing 1t to 
paſs, in regard the Lady's Friends would not eaſily be 
induced to give their conſent. But the Chancellor 
could not be drawn to make any other Anſwer, than 


wird S* John Berkley was now, upon the death of the Lord | 


That it was a Subject ſo much above his compre- 
*henſton, and the conſequences might be ſuch, that 
*he had not the Ambition to deſire to be conſulted 
*with upon it; and that leſs than the King's or 
*Queen's Command ſhould not induce him to enter 
*upon the diſcourſe of it. 

IT was not long before the Queen ſent for him; and 7% Ween 
ſeeming to complain of the importunity, which was —— 
uſed towards her in that affair, and as if it were not . Exche- 
grateful to her, ask'd him, what his opinion of it was? 4% ow 
To which he anſwer'd, © Thar he did not underſtand e. 
**the convenience of it ſo well, as to judge whether it 
*were like to be of benefit to the Duke of York : But 
*he thought, that neither the King, nor her Majeſty, 

* ſhould be willing that the Heir of the Crown ſhould 
* be Married before the King himſelf; or that it ſhould 
*be in any Woman's power to ſay, that if there were 
*burt one perſon dead, ſhe ſhould be a Queen: With 
which her Majeſty, who no doubt did love the King 
with all poffible tenderneſs, ſeem'd to be moy'd, as if 
it had been a conſideration ſhe had not thought of be- 
fore; and ſaid, with ſome warmth, That ſhe would 
*never give her conſent that it ſhould be ſo. How- 
ever, this Argument was quickly made known to the 
Duke of Jork, and ſeveral gloſſes made upon it, to the 
reproach of the Chancellor: yer it made ſuch an im- 
reſhon, that there were then as active endeavours to 
tind a convenient Wife for the King himſelf, and Ma- Mademoi- 
demoiſelle the Daughter of the Duke of Orleans, by his 2 
firſt Wife, who, in the Right of her Mother, was al- e for the 
ready poſſeſſed of the fair inheritance of rhe Dutchy V. 
of Mompenſier, was thought of. To this the Queen was 
much inclined, and the King himſelf not averſe; both 
looking too much upon the relief it might give to his 
preſent neceſſities, and the convenience of having a 
place to repoſe in, as long as the ſtorm ſhould continue. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no thought, by 
the concluſion he had made in the other Overture, to 
have drawn on this Propoſition; and the Marquis of 
Ormond and He were no leſs troubled with this, than 
with the former; which made them to be look'd upon 
as Men of contradiction. 

Tu v repreſented to the King, © That, as it could The Mar- 
« adminiſter only ſome competency towards his preſent 2 
© ſubſiſtence, ſo it might exccedingly prejudice his fu- the Chancel- 
«ture hopes, and alienate the Affections of his Friends oi Ann 
*in England: That the Lady was elder than He by exceptions 
« ſome years; which was an exception amongſt private 1. 
e Perſons; and had been obſerv'd not to be proſperous 
*to King's: That his Majeſty muſt expect to be preſſed 
eto thoſe things in point of Religion which he could 
*neyer conſent to; and yet he ſhould undergo the 
*{ame diſadvantage as if he had conſented, by many 
e Men's believing he had done ſo. They beſought him 
«To ſet his heart entirely upon the recovery of Eng- 
ce land, and to indulge to nothing that might reaſonably 
* obſtruct that, either by making him leſs intent upon 
*ir, or by creating new difficulties in the purſuing it. 

His Majeſty afſur'd them © That his heart was ſet upon 
* nothing elſe; and if he had inclination to this Mar- 
*riage, it was becauſe he believ'd it might much faci- 
*litate the other: That he look'd not upon her For- 
*runc, which was very great, as an Annual ſupport to 
e him, but as a ſtock that ſhould be at his diſpoſal; by 
ce Sale whereof he might raiſe Money enough to raiſe 
e good Army to attempt the recovery of his King- 
ce doms : and that he would be well aſſured, that ir 
* ſhould be in his power to make that uſe of ir, before 
* he would be engaged in the Treaty: That he had no 
* apprehenſion of the preſſures which would be made 
© in matters of Religion, becauſe, if the Lady did once 
* conſent to the Marriage, ſhe would affect nothing but 
hat might advance the recovery of his dominions ; 
* which ſhe would quickly underſtand any unreaſona- 
ce ble Conceſſions in Religion could never do. In a 
word, his Majeſty diſcover'd enough to let them ſee 
that he ſtood well enough inclined to the Overture it 
ſelf; which gave them trouble, as a thing, which, in 
many reſpects, was like to prove very inconvenient. 

Bur they were quickly freed from that apprehen- 
ſion. The Lady carried her ſelf in that manner, on the 
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behalf of the Prince of Conde, and ſo offenſively to the 
French Court, having given fire her ſelf to the Cannon 
in the Baſlile upon the King at the Port St Antoine, and 
done ſo many blameable things againſt the French King 
and Queen, that they no ſooner heard of this diſcourle, 
but they quickly put an end to it; the Cardinal, who 
was now rcturn'd again, having long reſolv'd that our 
King ſhould never owe any part of his Reſtitution to 
any countenance, or aſſiſtance, he ſhould receive from 

Bolt theſ® France; and, from the ſame concluſion, the like end was 

9 put to all Oyertures which had concern'd the Duke of 
York and thc other Lady. 

Tux was, ſhortly after, an unexpected Accident, 
that ſeem'd to make ſome alterations in the affairs of 
Chriſtendom ; which many very reaſonably believ'd, 
might have prov'd advantageous to the King. The 
Parliament, aſſoon as they had ſettled their Common- 

The Parlia- wealth, and had no Enemy they fear'd, had ſent Em- 
2 baſſadours to their Siſter Republick, the States of the 
deut 19 united Provinces, to invite them to enter into a ſtricter 
rung Ges Alliance with them, and upon the Matter, to be as one 
tr» +/ri4 Common-wealth, and to have one Intereſt. They were 
en keceiy d in Holland with all imaginable reſpe&, and as 
5ei1g ri: great Expreſſions made, as could be, of an equal deſire 
_ that a firm Union might be eſtabliſn'd between the 
two Coummon-wealths: and, for the forming thereof, 
Perſons were appointed to treat with the Embaſſa- 
dours; which was look'd upon as a matter that would 
caſily ſucceed, ſince the Prince of Orange, who could 
have given powerful obſtruction in ſuch Caſes, was now 
dead, and all thoſe who adher'd to him, diſcounte- 
nanced, and remov'd from places of truſt and power in 
all the Provinces, and his Son an Infant, born after the 
Death of his Father, at the Mercy of the Stares even 
for his Support; the two Dowagers, his Mother and 
Grandmother, having great Joyntures out of the Eſtate, 
and the reſt being liable to the payment of vaſt debts. 
In the Treaty, Saint-Fobn, who had the whole truſt of 
the Embaſly, being very powerful in the Parliament, 
and the known confident of Cromwell, preſſed ſuch a 
kind of Union as muſt diſunite them from all their 
other Allies: ſo that, for the friendſhip of England, they 
mult loſe the friendſhip of other Princes, and yet loſe 
many other Advantages in Trade, which they enjoy'd, 
and which they faw' the younger and more powerful 
Common-wealth would in a ſhort time deprive them of. 
This the States could not digeſt, and uſed all the ways 
they could ro divert them from inſiſting upon fo unrea- 
{onable conditions; and made many large Overtures 
and Conceſhons, which had never been granted by 
them to the greateſt Kings, and were willing to quit 
{ome Advantages they had enjoyed by all the Treaties 
with the Crown of England, and to yield other conſi- 
derable benefits which they always before denied to 
grant. 

Bor this would not ſatisfy, nor would the Embaſ- 
ſadours recede from any particular they had propoſed : 
ſo that, after ſome Months (tay, during which time they 
receivd many Affronts from ſome Engliſh, and from 
others, they return'd with great Preſents from the 

They wan States, but without any effect by the Treaty, or en- 
Lil. tring into any terms of Alliance, and with the extreme 
indignation of Saint-Fohn; which he manifeſted aſſoon 
as he return'd to the Parliament; who diſdaining like- 
wiſe to find themſelves undervalued (that is, not valued 
above all the world beſides) preſently enter d upon 
Counſcls how they might diſcountenance and controle 

the Trade of Holland, and encreaſe their own. 
Tre Parlia- HBREVPON they made that Act that“ Inhibits all 
3 wt * Foreign Ships from bringing in any Merchandiſe or 
the -AR of Commodities into England, bus ſuch as were the pro- 
"Seton: ©cced or growth of their own Country, upon the pe- 
*nalty of forfeiture of all ſuch Ships. This indeed 
concern'd all other Countries; but it did, upon the 
matter, totally ſuppreſs all Trade with Holland, which 
had very little Merchandiſe of the. growth of their 
own Country, but had uſed to bring in their Ships the 
growth of all other Kingdoms in the world; Wine from 
France and Spain, Spices from the Indies, and all Com- 
modities from all other Countries; which they muſt 
now do no more, The Dutch Embaſſadour expoſtulated 
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this matter very warmly, As a breach of Commerce 
*and Amity, which could not conſiſt with the Peace 
ce between the two Nations; and that his Maſters could 
*not look upon it otherwiſe than as a Declaration of 
„War. The Parliament Anſwer'd him ſuperciliouſly, 
„That his Maſters might take it in what manner they 
ce pleaſed ; but they knew what was beſt for their own 


«State, and would not repeal Laws to gratify their 
*© Neighbours; and cauſcd the Act to be executed with | 
the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. d 


T x x United Provinces now diſcern'd, that they had 
help'd to raiſe an Enemy that was too powerful for 
them, and that would not be treated as the Crown had 
been. However, they could not believe it poſſible, that 
in the Infancy of their Republick, and when their Go- 
vernment was manifeſtly odious to all the Nobility 
and Gentry of the Kingdom, and the People generally 
weary of the Taxes and Impoſitions upon the Nation 
for the ſupport of their Land-Armies, the Parliament = 
would venture to increaſe thoſe Taxes and Impoſitions 45 
proportionably to maintain a new War at Sea, at ſo vaſt 
an Expence, as could not be avoided; and therefore 
believ d that they only made ſhew of this Courage to 
amuſe and terrify them. However, at the Spring, They 
ſer out a Fleet ſtronger than of courſe they uſed to do; 
which made no impreſſion upon the Engliſh; who ne— 1 
ver ſuſpected that the Dutch durſt enter into a War 
with them. Beſides tha: they were confident no ſuch 
Counſel and Reſolution could be taken on a ſuddain, 
and without their having firſt Notice of it, they having 
ſeveral of the States General, and more of the States 
of Holland, very devoted to them. And therefore they 
increaſed not their expence, but ſent out their uſual! 
Fleet for the Guard of the Coaſt at their Seaſon, and 
with no other Inſtructions than they had been accu- 
ſtom'd to. 3 

Tus Council of the Admiralty of Holland, which go- O {a 
vern'd the Maritime Affairs, without communication πν 
with the States General, gave their Inſtructions to the Holland w 
Admiral Van Trump, © That when he met any of the 4%, 
* Engliſh Ships of War, he ſhould not ſtrike to them, «fry þ 
ec nor ſhew them any other reſpec than what they re- ., 1. | 
*ceiv'd from them; and if the Engliſh expoltulated the | 
© matter, they ſhould anſwer frankly that the reſpect 
© they had formerly ſhew'd upon thoſe Encounters, was 1 
* becauſe the Ships were the King's, and for the good ; 
© intelligence they had with the Crown; but they had | 
ce no reaſon to continue the fame in this alteration of 
“Government, except there were ſome Stipulation be- 
«tween them to that purpoſe: And if this Anſwer did 
ce not ſatisfy, but that force was uſed towards them, 
te they ſhould defend themſelves with their utmoſt vi- 
ce gour. Theſe Inſtructions were very ſecret, and never 
ſuſpected by the Engliſh Commanders; who had their 
old Inſtructions to oblige all Foreign Veſſels to ſtrike 
fail to them ; which had never been refuſed by any 
Nation. | 

I'T was about the beginning of May in the year 1652, 
that the Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of above forty Sail, 
under the Command of Van Trump, rode at Anchor in 
Dover Road, being driven by a ſtrong Wind, as they 
pretended, from the Flanders Coaſt, when the Engliſh 
Fleet, under the Command of Blake, of a much leſs 
Number, appear'd in view; upon which the Dutch 
weighed Anchor, and put out to Sea, without ſtriking 
their Flag; which Blake obſerving, cauſed three Guns | 
to be fired without any Ball. It was then obſerv'd, that Ti!" 5 
there was an Expreſs Ketch came, at the very time, Se 
from Holland, on a their Admiral; and it was then te 
conceiv'd, that he had, by that Expreſs, receiv'd more 
poſitive Orders to Fight: For upon the Arrival of that 
Expreſs, he tacked about, and bore directly towards 
the Engliſh Fleet; and the three Guns were no ſooner 
fired, but, in contempt of the Advertiſement, he dit- 
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charged one ſingle Gun from his Poop, and hung out Bd 
a red Flag; and came up to the Exgliſb Admiral, and ha 
gave him a broad fide; with which he killed many of * 
his Men, and damaged the Ship. Whereupon, though, Sri, 
Blake was ſurpriſed, as not expecting ſuch an Aſſault, de 
| he deferr'd not to give him the ſame rude ſalutation; 4 


and ſo both Fleets were forthwith engaged in a very 


fierce 
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ea Upon the French Coaſt; which is very little better than 


fir Mer being taken. From thence he ſtood Weſtward ; and 
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fierce Encounter; which continued for the ſpace of 
four hours, till the night parted them, after the loſs 
of much blood on both tides. On the part of the Dutch, 
they loſt two Ships, whereof one was ſunk, and the 
other taken, with both the Captains, and near two hun- 
dred Priſoners. On the Engliſh (ide, there were many 
ſlain, and more wounded, but no Ship loſt, nor Officer 
of Name. When the morning appear'd, the Dutch were 
gone to their Coaſt. And thus the War was enter'd 
into, before it was ſuſpected in England. 

Wir n what conſideration ſoever the Dutch had Em- 
bark d themſelves in this ſuddain Enterpriſe, it quickly 
appear d they had taken very ill meaſures of the Peo- 
pes Affections. For the News of this conflict was no 
{ooner arriv'd in Holland, but there was the moſt gene- 
ral conſternation, amongſt all ſorts of Men, that can 
be imagin d; and the States themſelves were ſo much 


troubled at it, that, with great e eee they dif- | 


patched two extraordinary Embaſſadours into England; 
by whom they proteſted, © That the late unhappy En- 
gagement between the Fleets of the two Common- 
«wealths, had happen'd without their knowledge, and 
* contrary to the intention of the Lords the States Ge- 
te neral: that they had receiv'd the fatal tidings of fo 
*raſh an Attempt, and Action, with amazement, and 
* aſtoniſhment ; and that they had immediately enter'd 
te into conſultation, how they might beſt cloſe this freſh 
«bleeding Wound, and to avoid the further Effuſion 
* of Chriſtian blood, ſo much defir'd by the Enemies 
«* of both States: and therefore they molt carneſtly de- 
*fir'd them, by their mutual concurrence in Religion, 
and by their mutual love of Liberty, that nothing 
* might be done with paſſion and heat; which would 
*widen the breach; but that they might ſpeedily re- 
*ceive ſuch an Anſwer, that there might be no farther 
e obſtruction to the Trade of both Common-wealths. 
To which this Anſwer was preſently return'd to 


them, © That the civility which they had always ſhew'd 


cc towards the States of the United Provinces, was ſo 
ec notorious, that nothing was more ſtrange than the ill 
ce return they had made to them: that the extraordi- 
© nary preparations, which they had made, of a hun- 
*qred and fifty Ships, without any apparent neceſſity, 
te and the Inſtructions which had been given to their 
e Sea-Officers, had adminiſter'd too much cauſe to be- 
*ljeve, that the Lords the States General of the United 
* Provinces had a purpoſe to uſurp the known Right 
* which the Engliſh have to the Seas, and to deſtroy 
«their Fleets; which, under the protection of the Al- 
* mighty, are their Walls and Bulwarks; that fo they 
* might be expoſed to the invaſion of any powerful 
*Enemy : therefore they thought themſelves obliged 
te to endeavour, by God's Affiſtance, to ſeek reparation 
«for the injuries and damage they had already receiv'd, 
*and to prevent the like for the future : However, 
te they ſhould never be without an intention and deſire, 
ce that ſome effectual means might be found to eſta- 
*bliſh a good Peace, Union, and right Uaderſtanding, 
te between the two Nations. 


Wiru this haughty Anſwer they vigorouſly pro- of 


ſecuted their revenge, and commanded Hlałe preſently 
to fail to the Northward; it being then the Seaſon of 
the year for the great Fiſheries of the Dutch upon the 
Coaſts of Scotland, and the Iſles of Orkney (by the be- 
nefit whereof they drive a great part of their Trade 
over Europe) where he now found their multitude of 
fiſhing Boats, guarded by twelve Ships of War; moſt of 


6 C. which, with the fiſh they had made ready, he brought 


away with him as good prize. 

Wu n Blake was ſent to the North, St George Ay- 
ſcue, being juſt return'd from the Welt Indies, was ſent 
with another part of the Fleet to the South; who, at 
his very going out, met with thirty Sail of their Mer- 
chants between Doyer and Calais; a good part whereof 
he took, or ſunk; and forced the reſt ro run on Shore 


near Plymouth, with thirty Sail of Men of War, he en- 
gazed the whole Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty Ships 
of War, and thirty Merchants. It was near four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon when both Fleets begun to en- 
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gage, ſo that the Night quickly parted them; yet not 
before two of the Holland Ships of War were ſunk, and 
moſt of the Men loſt; the Dutch in that Action apply- 
ing themſelves moſt to ſpoil the Tackling, and Sails of 
the Engliſh; in which they had fo good ſucceſs, that 
the next Morning they were not able to give them far- 
ther chaſe, till their Sails and Rigging could be re- 
aer But no day paſſed without the taking and 

ringing in many and valuable Dutch Ships into the 
Ports of England; which, having begun their Voyages 
before any notice given to them of the War, were 
making haſte home without any fear of their Security: 
{o that, there being now no hope of a Peace by the 
mediation of their Embaſſadours, who could not pre- 
vail in any thing they propoſed, they return d; and 
the War was proclaim'd on either fide, as well as pro- 
ſecuted. 

Tur King thought he might very reaſonably hope 
to reap ſome benefit and advantage from this War, ſo 
briskly enter'd upon on both ſides; and when he had 
fate ſtill till the return of the Dutch Embaſladours from 
London, and that all Treatics were given oyer, he be- 
liev'd it might contribute to his ends, if he made a 
Journey into Holland, and made ſuch Propofitions upon 
the place as he might be adviſcd to: but when his Ma- 
jeſty imparted this deſign to his Friends there, who 
did really deſire to ſerve him, he was very warmly diſ- 
ſwaded from coming thicher; and aſſured, © That it 
*was ſo far from being yet ſeaſonable, that it would 
te more advance a Peace than any thing elſe that could 
*be propoſed; and would, for the preſent, bring the 
te greateſt prejudice ta his Siſter, and to the affairs 
* of his Nephew the Prince of Orange, that could be 
©« imagin'd. | 

Tus King hereupon took a reſolution to make an 


The King «t 


Paris propo- 


attempt which could do him no harm, if it did not = 0s #6 bows 


duce the good he deſired. The Dutch Embaſla 
then reſident at Paris, Monſieur Borrel, who had been 
Penfioner of Amſterdam, was very much devoted to the 
King's Service, having been formerly Embaſſadour in 
England, and hadjalways dependence upon the Princes 
of Orange ſucceſſively. He communicated in all things 
with great freedom with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; who viſited him conſtantly once a Week, and 
recciv'd Advertiſements, and Advices from him, and the 
Embaſſadour frequently came to His Lodging. The 
King, upon Ker eee. only with the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and the Chancellor, and enjoyning them ſecrecy, 
cauſed a Paper to be drawn up; in which he declared, 
«© That he had very good rea ſon to believe, that there 
* were many Officers and Sea-men engaged in the Ser- 
© vice of the Engliſh Fleet, who undertook that Service 
© in hope to find a good opportunity to ſerve his Ma- 
« jeſty; and that, if the Dutch were willing to receive 
cc him, he would immediately put himſelf on board 
their Fleet, without requiring any Command, except 
ce of ſuch Ships only, as, upon their notice of his being 
ce there, ſhould repair to him out of the Rebels Fleet: 
* by this means, he preſum'd, He ſhould be able much 
«to weaken their Naval power, and to raiſe Diviſions 
* in the Kingdom, by which the Dutch would receive 
«benefit and advantage. Having ſign'd this Paper, he 
ſent the Chancellor with it open, to ſhew to the Dutch 
Embaſladour, and to deſire him to ſend it encloſed in 
his Letter to the States. The Embaſſadour was very 
much ſurpriſed with it, and made ſome ſcruple of ſend- 
ing it, leſt he might be ſuſpected to have adviſed it. 
For they were extremely jealous of him for his Aﬀe- 
ion to the King, and for his dependence upon the 
Houle of Orange. In the end, he defeed The King 
ce would encloſe it in a Letter to him, and oblige him 
cc to {end it to the States General: which was done ac- 

cordingly; and he ſent it by the Poſt ro the States. 
THe War had already made the Councils of the 
States leſs united than, they had been, and the Party 
that was known to be inclin'd to the Prince of Orange, 
recover'd courage, and joyn'd with thoſe who were no 
Friends to the War; and, when this Meſſage from the 
King was read, magnihed the King's Spirit in making 
this Overture, and wiſh'd that an Anſwer of very hum- 
ble thanks and acknowledgment might be rerurn'd * 
A“ 2 is 


Our ſeevur Borrel 


the Dutch 
Embaſſa- 
dour that he 
would joyn 
his Intereſt 
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Thanks re- 
turn'd to the 
Kang by the 
States, but 
by propoſal 
laid aſide, 


de Englith 
ſeiſe on a 


French 


his Majeſty. They ſaid, No means ought to be ne- 
ce glected that might abate the pride and 3 of the 
«Enemy: and aſſoon as the People heard of it, they 
thought it reaſonable to accept the King's Offer. 
De Wit, who was Penſioner of Holland, and had the 
greateſt influence upon their Counſels, had no mind to 
have any conjunction with the King; which, he foreſaw, 
muſt neceſſarily introduce the pretences of the Prince 
of Orange; to whom he was an avow'd and declar'd 
Enemy, He told them,“ Indeed it was a very gene- 
ce rous offer of the King; but if they ſhould W.. it, 
te they could never recede from his Intereſt; which, 
te inſtead of putting an end to the War, of which they 
«were already weary, would make it without end, and 
te would be the ruin of their State: that whilſt they 
ce were free from being engaged in any Intereſt but 
«their own, they might reaſonably hope that both ſides 


*© would be _ weary of the War, and then a Peace 


te would eaſily enſue ; which they ſhould otherwiſe put 
tout of their own power; fo that thanks wer? re- 
turn'd to the King for his good will; and they purſued 
their own method in their Counſels, and were much 
ſuperior to thoſe who were of another opinion, defiring 
nothing ſo much, as to make a Peace upon any con- 
ditions. 

Nos can it appear very wonderful, that the Dutch 
made ſhew of ſo much flegm in this Affair, when the 
very choler and pride of the French was, about the 
ſame time, ſo humbled by the Spirit of the Engliſh, that 
though they took their Ships every day, and made 
them prize, and had now ſeiſed upon their whole Fleet 
that was going to the relief of Dunkirk (that was then 


Fleet going Cloſely beſieged by the Spaniard, and by the taking that 


to the relief 


of un- 
kirk, 


In February 
Blake en- 
gages the 
Dutch 
Fleet; who 
are beaten, 


The Dutch 
ſend again 

to the Par- 
liament for 
Peace, 


Fleet was deliver'd into their hands) yet the French 
would not be proyok'd to be angry with them, or to 
expreſs any inclination to the King; but ſent an Em- 
baſſadour, which they had not before done, to expo- 
ſtulate very civilly with the Parliament for having 
been ſo unneighbourly, but in truth to defire their 
Friendſhip upon what terms they pleaſed; the Cardi- 
nal fearing nothing ſo much, as that the Spaniard would 
make ſuch a conjunction with the new Common-wealth, 
as ſhould diſappoint and break all his deſigns. 

Tur inſupportable loſſes which the Dutch every day 
ſuſtain d by the taking their Merchants Ships, and 
their Ships of War, and the total obſtruction of their 
Trade, broke their hearts, and encreaſed their factions 
and diviſions at home. All the Seas were cover'd with 
the Engliſh Fleets; which made no diſtin&ions of Sea- 
ſons, but were as active in the Winter as the Summer: 
and engaged the Dutch upon any inequality of Num- 
ber. The Dutch having been beaten in the Month of 
October, and Blabę having receiv'd a bruſh from them in 
the Month of December; in the Month of February, the 
moſt dangerous ſeaſon of the Year, They, having ap- 

inted a Rendezyous of about one 44 and fifty 
. Men, ſent a Fleet of about one hundred Sail 
of Men of War to convoy them; and Blake, with a 
Fleet much inferior in number, engaged them.in a very 
ſharp Battle from Noon till the Night parted them: 
which diſpoſed them to endeavour to preſerve them- 
{elves by flight; but in the Morning, they found that 
the Engliſh had attended them ſo cloſe, that they were 
engag'd again to fight, and ſo unproſperouſly, that, 
after the loſs of above two thouſand Men, who were 
thrown overboard, beſides a multitude hurt, they were 
glad to leave fifty of their Merchant Men to the Eng- 
liſh, * they might make their flight the more ſe 
curely. 

Tus laſt loſs made them ſend again to the Parlia- 
ment to deſire a Peace; who rejected the Overture, as 
they pretended © For want of formality (for they al- 
ways pretended a deſire of an honourable Peace) the 
Addreſs being made only by the States of Holland, and 
Welſt-Friezland, the States General being at that time 
not Aſſembled. Ir was generally believ'd, that this Ad- 
dreſs from Holland was not only with the Approbation, 
but by the direction of Cromwell; who had rather con- 
ſented to thoſe particulars, which were naturally like 
to produce that War, to gratify Saint-Fohn (who was 
inſeparable from him in all his other Counſels, and was 


* 


th. 
i 


to come within ſuch a diſtance, they brought notwit 


incenſed by the Dutch) than approv'd the Reſolution, Crome 
And now he found, by rhe expence of the Engage- 1 
ments had already paſſed on both ſides, what an inſup- * % 
ortable Charge that War muſt be attended with. Be- % u 
ides, he well diſcern'd that all Parties, Friends and i 25 
Foes, Presbyterians, Independents, Levellers, were all * 
united as to the carrying on the War; which, he 
thought, could proceed from nothing, but that the ex- 
ceſs of the expence might make it neceſſary to diſ- 
band a great part of the Land Army ( of which there 
appear'd no ule) to ſupport the Navy; which they 
could not now be without. Nor had he Authority to 
e; his own Creatures there, all the Officers thereof 

ing nominated and appointed ſolely by the Parlia- 
ment: So that when this Addreſs was made by the 
Dutch, he ſet up his whole reſt and intereſt, that it 
might be well accepted, and a Treaty thereupon en- 
ter'd into; which when he could not bring to paſs, he 
laid to heart ; and deferr'd nor long, as will appear, 
to take vengeance upon the Parliament with a witneſs, 
and by a way they leaſt thought of. 

Tuo Cromwell was exerciſed with theſe con- 
tradictions and vexations at home, by the Authority of 
the Parliament, he found not the leaſt oppoſition from 
abroad. He was more abſolute in the ** two King- 
doms, more fear'd, and more obey d, than any King 
had ever been; and all the Dominions belonging to 
the Crown, own'd no other ſubjection than to the Com- 
mon- wealth of England. The Ifles of Guernſey, and Geri 
Jerſey, and Scilly were reduced; the former preſently Lace 
after the Battle of Worceſter; and the other, after the ππ .. 
King's return to Paris; St George Carteret having well 5 Geo 
defended Ferſey as long as he could, and being fo over- er 
power'd that he could no longer defend the Iſland, he 2. 
retired into Caſtle Elizabeth; which he had fortified, 42 
and provided with all things neceſſary for a Siege; pre- c 
ſuming that, by the care and diligence of the Lord 
Fermyn, who was governour thereof, he ſhould receive 
Supplies of Men and Proviſion, as he ſhould ſtand in 
. of them; as he might eaſily have done in ſpight 
of any power of the Parliament by Sea, or Land. But 
it had om the principal reaſon that Cromwell had hi- 
therto kept the better Quarter with the Cardinal, leſt 
the bait of thoſe two Iſlands, which the King could 
have put into his hands when he would, ſhould tempt 
him to give his Majeſty any Aſſiſtance. But the King 
was ſo ſtrict and punctual in his care of the Intereſt of 
England, when he ſeem'd to be abandon'd by it, that 
he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great impor- 
tance to fall into Cromwell's power, than to depoſite 
them, upon any conditions, into French hands; which 
he knew, would never reſtore them to the juſt owner, 
what obligations ſoever they enter'd into. 

Wu that Caſtle had been beſieged three Months, 
and the Enemy could not approach nearer to plant 
their Ordnance than, at leaſt, half an Engliſh Mile, the 
Sea encompaſſing it round more than fo far from any 
Land, and it not being poſſible for any of their uy 


ſtanding Mortar pieces of ſuch an incredible greatneſs, 
and ſuch as had never been before ſeen in this part 
of the world, that from the higheſt point of the Hill, 
near St Hilary's, they ſhot Granadoes of a vaſt bignels 
into the Caſtle, and beat down many Houſes; and, at 
laſt, blow'd up a great Magazine, where moſt of the 
proviſion of Victuals lay; and kill'd many Men. Upon 
which S* George Carteret ſent an Expreſs to give the 
King an Account of the Condition he was in, and to 
defire a ſupply of Men and Proviſions; which it being 
impoſſible for his Majeſty to procure, he ſent him Or- T* * 
ders to make the belt conditions he could; which he 9,4 
ſhortly after did; and came himſelf to Paris, to give mes 1 
the King a larger information of all that had paſſed in“ 
that Affair; and afterwards remain'd in France under 
many mortifications, by the power and proſecution of 
Cromwell, till the King's happy Reſtauration. | 
ALL the Foreign Plantations had ſubmitted to the mY 
Yoke; and indeed without any other damage or incon- % wt 
venience, than the having Citizens and inferior Per- /##* 
{ons put to Govern them inſtead of Gentlemen, who 
had been entruſted by the King in thoſe places. New- 


England 


The Kit 
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England had been too much Allied to all the Conſpi- 
racies and Combinations againſt the Crown, not to be 
very well pleaſed that Men of their own Principles pre- 
vail'd; and ſettled a Government themſelves were de- 
lighred with. The Barbadoes, which was much the 


Affairs. But his death was thought ſo little poſſible, 
that no proviſion had been made for that contingency. 


So that no Man had Authority to take the Command 


upon him, till Crommell's Pleaſure was farther known; 


who put the Charge of the Army under Ludlow, a Man Ludlow 


of a very different Temper from the other; but ap- 7 


pointed the Civil Government to run in another Chan- of the Ar- 


Richeſt Plantation, was principally Inhabited by Men 
who had retired thither only to be quiet, and to be 
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free from the noiſe and oppreſſions in England, and 
without any ill thoughts towards the King; many of 
them having ſerv'd him with Fidelity and Courage, 
during the War; and, that being ended, made that 
and their Refuge from farther proſecutions. But 
having now gotten good Eſtates there (as it is incre- 
dible to what fortunes Men raiſed themſelves in few 

ears, in that Plantation) they were more willing to 
live in Subjection to that Government at that diſtance, 
than to return into England, and be liable to the Pe- 
nalties of their former Tranſgreſſions; which upon the 
Articles of Surrender, they were indemnified for: Nor 
was there any other alteration there, than the remo- 
ving the Lord Willoughby of Parham ( who was upon 
many accounts, odious to the Parliament, as well as by 
being Governour there by the King's Commiſſion) and 
putting an inferior mean Man in his place. 

Mon was expected from Virginia; which was the 
moſt Ancient Plantation; and ſo was thought to be bet- 
ter provided to defend it elf, and to be better affected. 
Upon both which ſuppoſitions, and out of confidence 
in St William Berkley, the Governour thereof, who had 
induſtriouſly invited many Gentlemen, and others, thi- 
ther, as to a place of Security, which he could defend 
againſt any Attempt, and where they might live plen- 
tifully, many Perſons of Condition, and good Officers 


in the War, had Tranſported themſelves, with all the 


Eſtates they had been able to preſerve ; with which the 
honeſt Governour, for no Man meant better, was ſo con- 
firm'd in his confidence, that he writ to the King al- 
moſt inviting him thither, as to a place that wanted 
nothing. And the truth is, that, whilſt the Parliament 
had nothing elſe to do, that Plantation in a ſhort time 
was more improv'd in People and Stock, than it had 
been from the beginning to that time, and had reduced 
the Indians to very good Neighbourhood. But, alas! 
they were ſo far from being in a condition to defend 
themſelves, all their induſtry having been imploy'd in 
the making the beſt Advantage of their particular Plan- 
tations, without aſſigning Time or Men to provide for 
the Publick Security in building Forts, or any places 


nel, ſo that there remain'd jealouſy and diſcontent ” 


enough {till between the Council and the Officers to 
have ſhaken a Government that was yet no better eſta- 


bliſh'd. 


IR ETON, of whom we have had too much occaſion The Chara- 


to ſpeak formerly, was of a melancholick, reſery'd, dark 
Nature, who communicated his thoughts to very few ; 
ſo that, for the moſt part, he reſoly'd alone, but was 
never diverted from any reſolution he had taken; and 
he was thought often by his obſtinacy to prevail over 
Cromwell himlelf, and to extort his concurrence con- 
trary to his own inclinations. But that proceeded on- 
ly from his diflembling leſs; for he was never reſery'd 
in the owning and communicating his worſt and moſt 
barbarous purpoſes; which the other always conceal'd 
and diſavow d. Hitherto their concurrence had been 
very natural, ſince they had the fame ends and deſigns. 
It was generally conceiv'd by thoſe who had the op- 
portunity to know them both very well, that Ireton was 
a Man ſo radically averſe from Monarchy, and fo fixt 
to a Republick Government, that, if he had liv'd, he 
would either, by his Counſel and Credit, have pre- 
vented thoſe exceſſes in Cromwell, or publickly oppoſed 
and declared againſt them, and carried the greateſt part 
of the Army with him; and that Cromwell, who beſt 
knew his Nature, and his Temper, had therefore car- 
ried him into Ireland, and left him there, that he might 
be without his Counſels or Importunities, when he 
ſhould find it neceſſary to put off his Mask, and to act 
that part which he foreſaw it would be requiſite to do. 
Others thought, his parts lay more towards Civil Af- 
fairs; and were fitter for the modelling that Govern- 
ment, which his heart was ſet upon (being a Scholar, 
converſant in the Law, and in all thoſe Authors who 
had expreſſed the greateſt Anĩmoſity and Malice againſt 


the Regal Government) than for the Conduct of an Ar- 


my to ſupport it; his Perſonal Courage being never 
reckon'd among his other Abilities. 

Warar Influence ſoever his Life might have had 
upon the future Tranſactions, certain it is, his Death 
had none upon the State of Ireland to the King's Ad- 


ct er 
con. 


re- 


vantage. The Marquis of Clanrickard left no way un- The il! con- 


of Retreat, that there no ſooner appear'd two or three be 
Ships from the Parliament, than all thoughts of Re- | attempted that might apply the viſible ſtrengrh, and moe - 


fiſtance were laid aſide. Sr William Berkley the Go- una of the Iriſh Nation, to the preſervation of them- Clanrick- 
vernour, was ſuffer d to remain there as a Private Man, | elves, and to the ſupport of the King's Government. ah 
upon his own Plantation; which was a better ſubſi- = - ts 


{ Vite 


ſtence than he could have found any where elſe. And 
in that quiet poſture he continued, by the Reputation 
he had with the People, till upon the noiſe and fame 
of the King's Reſtauration, he did as quietly reſume 
the Exerciſe of his former Commiſſion, and found as 
ready an Obedience. About this time alſo, Scilly, 
which had been vigorouſly defended by S* Fohn Green- 
vil, till it wanted all things, was deliver'd up to S* George 
Ayſcue. 

WE 


ſhall not in this place enlarge upon the Affairs 
of Scotland (which will be part of the Argument of the 


He ſent out his Orders and Warrants for the Levying 
of new Men, and to draw the old Troops together, 
and to raiſe Money: but few Men could be got toge- 
ther, and when they were Aſſembled, they could not 
ſtay together for want of Money to pay them: ſo that 
he could never get a Body together to march towards 
the Enemy; and if he did prevail with them to march 
a whole day with him, he found, the next morning, 
that half of them were run away. And it quickly ap- 
pear'd, that they had made thoſe ample Vows and Pro- 
teſtations, that they might be rid of the Marquis of 
Ormond, without any purpoſe of obeying the other. 
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next Book) where Monk for the preſent Govern'd with | The greateſt part of the Popiſh Clergy, and all the Iriſh 93 

| a Rod of Iron, and at laſt 8 no contradiction, or | of Ulſter, had no mind to have any relation to the Ex- i 
oppoſition to his good Will and Pleaſure. In Ireland, | liſh Nation, and as little to return to their Obedience i 
| if that People had not been prepar'd and ripe for de- | to the Crown. They blamed each other for having de- {1 
1. Ki ſtruction, there had happen d an alteration which might | ſerted the Nuntio, and thought of nothing but how 1 
as h iven ſome reſpite to it, and diſpoſed the Nation | they might get ſome Forcign Prince to take them into "1 

: ave given p , P y migat g 8 1 
ae to have united themſelves under their new Deputy, | his Protection. They firſt choſe a Committee, Plunket 1 
11. whom they had themſelves deſir d, under all the ſolemn | and Brown, two Lawyers, who had been eminent Con- 11 

. you «et obligations of Obedience. Shortly after the departure | ductors of the Rebellion from the beginning, and Men 1 
c 'te Of the Marquis of Ormond, Cromwell's Deputy, Ireton, | of good Parts, and joyn'd others with them, who were þ 
„ who had married his Daughter, died in Limrick of the | in France and Flanders, Then they moy'd the Lord 1 

„ Plague; which was gotten into his Army, that was ſo | Deputy, to ſend theſe Gentlemen into Flanders © To The Rebets 'F 
” Plantath much weaken d by it, and there were ſo great Factions | © invite the Dake of Lorraine to aſſiſt them with Arms, _— => 1 
” als we" and Diviſions among the Officers, after his ſuddain | © Money, and Ammunition, undertaking to have good Duke of 4 
os death, that great Advantages might have been gotten | © Intelligence from thence, that the Duke ( who was 2 1 
8 by it. His Authority was ſo abſolute, that he was en-“ known to wiſh well to the King) was well prepared to , 9 
tirely ſubmitted to in all the Civil, as well as Martial “receive their deſire, and reſolv d, out of his Affection 9 
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Commiſ- 
ſronere ſent 


to him to 


Bruſſels. 


eto the King, to engage himſelf cordially in the de- 
« fence of that Catholick Kingdom, his Zeal to that 
«Religion being known to be very great. 

Tur Marquis of Clanrickard had no opinion of the 
Expedient, or that the Duke would engage himſelf on 
the behalf of a People who had ſo little Reputation 
in the World; and therefore refuſed to give any Com- 
miſſion to thoſe Gentlemen, or to any other to that 
purpoſe, without firſt recciving the King's Order, or 
at leaſt the advicc of the Marquis of Ormond, who was 
known to be ſafely arriv'd in France, But that was 
look'd upon as delay, which their condition could not 
bear, and the doubting the truth of the intelligence, 
and information of the Duke of Lorraine's being wil- 
ling to undertake their Relief, was imputed to want 
of good will to receive it. And then all the Libels, and 
Scandals, and Declarations, which had been publiſh d 
againſt the Marquis of Ormond, were now renew'd, with 
equal Malice and Virulence, againſt the Marquis of 
Clanrickard ; and they declared, © That God would 
ee never bleſs his wither'd hand, which had always con- 
«curr'd with Ormond, in the Proſecution, and Perſecu- 
ee tion of the Catholicks Confederates from the begin- 
te ning of their Engagement for the defence of their 
Religion; and that he had (till had more converla- 
tion with Hereticks than with Catholicks: that he 
had refuſed always to ſubmit to the Pope's Authority; 
end had treated his Nuntio with leſs reſpe& than 
<« was duc from any good Catholick; and that all the 
te Catholicks who were cheriſh'd or countenanced by 
«him, were of the ſame Faction. In the end, he could 
not longer reſiſt the importunity of the Aſſembly of the 
Confederate Catholicks (which was again brought to. 
gether) and of the Biſhops and Clergy that govern'd 
the other; but gave his conſent to ſend the ſame Per- 
ſons they recommended to him; and gave them his Cre- 
dentials to the Duke of Lorraine; but required them 
« Punctually to obſerve his own Inſtructions, and not 
to preſume to depart from them in the leaſt degree. 
Their Inſtructions were, To give the Marquis of Or- 
cc ,yoad notice of their Arrival; and to ſhew him their 
te Inſtructions; and to conclude nothing without his 
*politive Advice; who, he well knew, would commu- 
nicate all with the Queen; and that likewiſe, © When 
*they came into Hauders, they ſhould adviſe with ſuch 
* of the King's Council as ſhould be there, and proceed 
te in all things as they ſhould direct. 

Wuar Inſtructions ſoever the Lord Deputy pre- 
ſcribed to them, the Commiſſioners receiv'd others 
from the Council and Aſſembly of their Clergy, which 
they thought more to the purpoſe, and reſolv d to fol- 
low; by which they were authoriſed to yield to any 
conditions which might prevail with the Duke of Lor- 


raine to take them into his Protection, and to engage 


him in their defence, even by delivering all they had 
of the Kingdom 'into his hands. Though they landed 
in France, they gave no notice of their buſineſs or their 
arrival to the Queen, or to the Marquis of Ormond ; 
but proſecuted tlieir journey to Bruſſels, and made their 
Addreſs, with all ſecrecy, to the Duke of Lorraine. 
There were, at the ſame time, at Antwerp, the Mar- 
quis of New-Caftle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(who was newly return'd from his Embaſly in Spain ) 
and Secretary Nicholas ; all three had been of the King's 


Council; to neither of whom they ſo much as gave | 


a viſit. And though the Duke of Tork, during this time, 
paſſed through Bruſſels, in his journey to Paris, they 
imparted not their Negotiations to his Highneſs. 

T ns Duke of Lorraine had a very good mind to get 
footing in Ireland; where, he was ſure, there wanted 
no Men to make Armies enough, which he thought 
were not like to want Courage to defend their Coun- 
try and Religion, And the Commiſſioners very frank- 
ly offer d © To deliver up Galloway, and all the places 
*© which were in their poſſeſſion, into his hands, with 
the remainder of the Kingdom, aſſoon as it could be 
«reduced; and to obey him abſolutely as their Prince. 
But he, as a reſerve to decline the whole, if it appear'd 
to be a deſign fuller of difficulty than he then appre- 
hended, diicover'd much of his Affection to the King, 


and his reſolution © Not to accept any thing that was 


r. de without his Majeſty's privity and full ap- 
*probation. But in the mean time, and till that * 
be procured, he was content to ſend the Abbot of St Ca- 
tharine's, a Lorrainer, and a Perſon principally truſted 
by him, as his Embaſſadour into Ireland, to be inform'd 
of the true State of that Kingdom, and what real 
ſtrength the Confederate Catholicks were poſſeſſed of, 
and at what Unity among themſelves. With him he 
ſent about three or four thouſand Piſtoles, to ſupply 
their preſent Neceſſities, and ſome Arms and Ammu— 
nition, The Duke writ to the Lord Deputy the Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard, as the King's Governour, and the 
Perſon by whoſe Authority all thoſe Propoſitions had 
been made to him by the Commiſſioners. 


Tua Abbot upon his Arrival (though he was civilly 
ge uickly found, that the Marquis knew no- 
thing o F 


hat the Commiſſioners had propoſed or of- 
fer; d; and would by no means fo . as enter upon 
any Treaty with him; but difavow'd all that they had 
ſaid or done, with much vehemence, and with a Pro- 
teſtation, That he would cauſe their heads to be cut 
*off, if they return'd or came into his hands. And 
the Marquis did at the ſame time; write very large 
Letters both to the King, and the Marquis of Ormond, 
of their preſumption and wickedneſs; and very earneſt- 
ly deſired, That they might be impriſon'd, and kept 
*rill they might undergo a juſt Trial. | 

As the Marquis expreſſed all poſſible indignation, 
ſo many of the Catholick Nobility, and even ſome of 
their Clergy, who never intended to withdraw their 
Loyalty from the Crown of England, how weakly ſo- 
ever they had manifeſted it, indeed all the Iriſh Nation, 
but hols of Ulſter, who were of the old Septs, were 
e N ſcandalized to find that all their ſtrength 
was to be deliver'd preſently up into the poſſeſſion of 
a Foreign Prince; upon whoſe good nature only it 
muſt be preſumed that he would hereafter reſtore it 
to the King. It was now time for the Popiſh Biſhops, 
and their Confederates, to make good what had been 
offer d by the Commiſſioners with their Authority; 
which though they thought not fit to own, they uſed 
all their endeavours now in procuring to have it con- 
ſented to, and ratified, They very importunately ad- 
viſed, and preſſed the Lord Deputy, © To confirm what 
© had been offer'd, as the only viſible Means to pre- 
«ſerve the Nation, and a Root out of which the King's 
„Right might again ſpring and grow up: and when 
they found, that he was ſo far from yielding to what 
they delired, that, if he had power, he would proceed 
againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity for what they 
had done, that he would no more give Audience to the 
Embaſladour, and remoy'd from the place where they 
were to his own Houſe and Caſtle at Portumny, to be 
ſecure from their importunity or violence, they bare- 
faced own'd all that the Commiſſioners had propound- 
ed, As done by their Order, who could make it good; 
and deſired the Embaſſadour © To enter into a Treaty 


with them; and declar'd © That they would ſign ſuch 


Articles, with which the Duke of Lorraine ſhould be 
well ſatisfied. They undervalued the power of the 
Marquis of Clanrickard, as not able to oppoſe any 
agreement they ſhould make, nor able to make good 
any thing he ſhould promiſe himſelf, without their Aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 

Txt Embaſſadour was a wiſe Man, and of flegm 


enough; and though he heard all they would ſay, and 


receiv'd any Propoſitions they would give him in wri- 
ting, yet he quickly diſcern'd, that they were ſo un- 
skilful as to the managery of any great deſign, and fo 
disjoynted among themſelves, that they could not be 
depended upon to any purpoſe; and excuſed himſelf 
from entring upon any new Treaty with them, as ha- 
ving no Commithon to treat but with the Lord Deputy. 
But he told them © He would deliver all that they had, 
* or would propoſe to him, to the Duke his Maſter ; 
* who, he preſumed, would ſpeedily return his Anſwer, 
*and proceed with their Commiſſioners in ſuch a man- 
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ſuch an Account of his Voyage, and that Pegple, that 
put an end to that Negotiation; which had 


ter'd into, and proſecuted with leſs warineſs, circum- | and ſometimes without any Accommodations: ſo that, 
ſpection, and good hubandry, than that Prince was | not having been accuſtom'd to thoſe hardſhips, he con- 
1 accuſtom'd to uſe. trated thoſe diſeaſes which he could never recover. 
ds 44 Wu tx the Embaſſadour was gone, they proſecuted | In this manner he continued till he receiv'd Com- 
7 the Deputy, with all Reproaches of betraying and ruin- | mands from the King. For aſſoon as he had Advertiſe- 
orm'd off ing his Country; and had ſeveral deſigns upon his Per- ment of the King's Arrival at Paris, and it was very 
date ſon, and communicated whatever Attempt was reſoly'd | evident by the behaviour of the Triſh, that they would 
to the Enemy : yet there were many of the Nobility be no more applied to the King's Service under his 
and Gentry that continued firm, and adhered to him | Command, than under the Marquis of Qrmond's, he 
very faithfully ; which defended his Perſon from any | ſent the Earl of Caſtle-haven (who had been formerly He , the 
Violence they intended againſt him, but could not ſe- | a General of the Confederate Catholicks, and remain'd N 
cure him againſt their Acts of Treachery, nor keep his | with great conſtancy with the Marquis of Clanrickard, ts give en 
Counſels from being betray'd. After the Defeat of | as long as there was any hope) to the King, with fo 8 
Morceſter was known and publiſh'd, they lels conſider'd | particular an account, under his own hand of all that V- 
all they did; and every one thought he was to provide | had paſſed, from the time that he had receivd his 
for his own ſecurity that way that ſeem'd moſt pro- Commiſſion from the Marquis of Ormond, that it even 
bable to him; and whoſocver was moſt intent upon | contain d almoſt a Diary, in which he made ſo lively 
that, put on a new face, and application to the Deputy, | 4 deſcription of the proceedings of the Iriſh, of their 
and loudly urged © The neceſſity of uniting themſelves | Overtures to the Duke of Lorraine, and of their ſeveral 
« for the publick ſafety, which was deſperate any other | tergiverfations and treacheties towards him, that any 
1 « way : whilſt in truth every Man was negotiating for Man might difcern, eſpecially they who knew the ge- 
22 his own indemnity with Ludlow (who. commanded the | nerofity of the Marquis, his Nature, and his cuſtom 
7 conf Engliſh) or for leave to tranſport Regiments; which of Living, that he had ſubmitted to a life very uncom- 
| kept the Soldiers together, as if they had been the De- fortable and melancholick ; and deſired bis Majeſty's 
puty's Army. leave that he might retire, and procure a Paſs to go 
Led Tu Deputy had a ſuſpicion of a Fellow, who was | into England ; where he had ſome Eſtate of his own, The King 
. obſerv'd every day to go out, and return'd not till the | and many Friends, who would not ſuffer him to ſtarve; C , 
&- next; and appointed an Officer of truſt, with ſome | which his Majeſty made haſte to fend to him, with as reve. 
4% Horſe, to watch him, and ſearch him; which they did; | great Teſtimony of his gracious Acceptation of his Ser- 
++ and found about him a Letter which contain'd many | vice, and Affection, as his ſingular merit deſerved. 
u Reproaches againſt the Marquis, and the Intelligence THEREVPON the Marquis ſent to Ludlow for a 
g of many particulars; which the Meſſenger was carry- | Pals to go into England, and render himſelf to the Par- 
*. ing to Ludlow. It was quickly diſcover d that the Let- | liament; which he preſently ſent him; and fo the Mar- e Marqui 
ter was written by one Father Cohogan, a Franciſcan | quis Tranſported himſelf to London; where he was ci- . 
Fryar in Galloway; where the Deputy then was; but | villy treated by all Men, as a Man who had many low, and 
much of the Intelligence was fuch as could not be | Friends, and could have no Enemies but thoſe who Faglund, 
known by him, but muſt come from ſome who were | could not be Friends to any. But by the Infirmities he 4 die: 
in the moſt private conſultations. The Deputy cauſed | had contracted in Ireland, by thoſe ſevere fatigues and Jy.” * 
the Fryar to be impriſon'd and refoly'd to proceed | diſtrefles he had been expoſed to, he liv'd not to the 
exemplarily againſt him, after he had firſt diſcover'd | end of a year; and had refolv'd, upon the recovery of 
his Complices. The Fryar confeſſed the Letter to be | any degree of health, to have Tranſported himſelf to 
of his writing, but refuſed to Anſwer to any other | the King, and attended his Fortune. He left behind 
Queſtions; and demanded his Privilege of a Church- | him fo full a Relation of all material paſſages, as well 
man, and not to be tried by the Deputy's Order. The | from the beginning of that Rebellion, as during the 
Concluſion was, the Popiſh Biſhops cauſed him to be | time of his own Adminiſtration, that I have been the 
taken out of the Priſon; and ſent to the Deputy, | leſs particular in the Accounts of what paſſed in the 
That if he would fend to them his Evidence againft | Tranſactions of that Kingdom, preſuming that more 1 
« the Fryar, who was an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, they | exa& work of His, will, in due time, be communicated 1 
«would take care that juſtice ſhould be done. to the World. 1 
Tus Proceeding convinced the Deputy, that he Tus Affairs of the three Nations being in this po- if 
ſhould not be able ro do the King any Service in that | ſture at the end of the year 1652, and there being new 1 
Company; nor durſt he ſtay longer in that Town, leſt | Accidents, and Alterations of a very extraordinary Na- | 
they ſhould make their own Peace by delivering up | ture, in the year following, which were attended with 4 
him and the Town together; which they would have | much variety of Succeſs, rhough not with that benefit | ; 
made no ſcruple tb have done. From that time he re- to the King as might have been expected naturally 4 
mov d from place to place, not daring to lodge twice | from thoſe Emotions, We ſhall here conclude this 1 
in the fame place together, leſt he ſhould be betray'd; | Book, and reſerve the other for the next. 1 
The END OF THE THIRTEENTH Book. 
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Jos XX. 19, 22. 


Becauſe he hath oppreſſed and hath forſaken the Poor, becauſe he hath vio- 
lenty taken away an Houſe which he built not. 
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In the fulneſs of his ſufficiency he ſhall be in ftreights, every hand of the wicked 


JoB XXVII. 15. 
T hoſe that remain of him ſhall be buried in death, and his Widows ſhall not 


ſhall come upon him. 


weep. 


AD not God rcſerv'd the Deliver- 
{ ance and Reſtoration of the King 
to Himſelf, and reſolv'd to accom- 
8 pliſh it when there appear'd leaſt 
hope of it, and leaſt Wordly means 
| to being itto paſs; there happen'd 
e this time another very great Al- 

. cderation in England, that, together 
with the continuance of the War with Holland, and Af, 
fronts every day offer'd to France, might very reaſona- 
bly have adminiſter'd great hopes to the King of a 
ſpeedy change of Government there. From the time 
of the defeat at Worceſter, and the reduction of Scotland 
and Ireland to perfect Obedience, Cromwell did not find 
the Parliament fo ſupple to obſerve his Orders, as he 
expected they would have been. The Presbyterian Par- 
ty, which he had diſcountenanced all he could, and 
made his Army of the Independent Party, were bold in 
contradicting him in the Houle, and croſſing all his de- 
ſigns in the City, and exceedingly inveigh'd againſt the 
Licence that was practiſed in Religion, by the ſeveral 
Factions of Independents, Anabaptiſts, and the ſeveral 
Species of theſe; who pare) | all Magiſtrates, and 
the Laws eſtabliſh'd. All theſe, how contradictory ſo- 
ever to one another, Cromwell cheriſhed and protected, 
that he might not be overrun by the Presbyterians; of 
whom the time was not yet come that he could make 
uſe: yet he ſeem'd to ſhew much reſpect to ſome prin- 
cipal Preachers of that Party; _ conſulted much 
with them, how the diſtempers in Religion might be 
compoled, 

Inos he had been forward enough to enter up- 
on the War of Holland, that ſo there might be no Pro- 
poſition made for the Disbanding any part of his Army, 
which otherwiſe could not be prevented, yet he found 
the expence of it was ſo great, that the Nation could 
never bear that addition of burden to the other of Land 
forces; which how apparent ſoever, he ſaw the Parlia- 
ment ſo fierce for the carrying on that War, that they 
would not hearken to any reaſonable Conditions of 
Peace; which the Dutch appear'd moſt ſollicitous to 
make upon any terms, But that which troubled him 
moſt, was the jealouſy that his own Party of Indepen- 
dents, and other Se&aries had a againſt him: 
That Party, that had advanced him to the height he 
was at, and made him ſuperior to all oppoſition, even 
his beloved Vane, thought his Power ke Authority to 
be too great for a Common-wealth, and thar He and 
his Army, had not dependance enough upon, or ſub- 
miſſion to the Parliament. So that he found thoſe who 


— 


had exalted him, now moſt ſollicitous to bring Him 
lower; and he knew well enough what any diminution 
of his Power and Authority muſt quickly be attended 7 
with. He obſerv'd, that thoſe his old Friends very 
frankly united themſelves with His and their old Enc- 1 
mies, the Presbyterians, for the proſecution of the War \ 
with Holland, and obſtructing all the Overtures towards 
Peace; which mult in a ſhort time, exhauſt the Stock, 
= conſequently diſturb any ſettlement in the King- 
Om. q 
Is this perplexity he reſorts to his old remedy, his Cronndl 
Army; and again erc&s another Council of Officers, 7." 
who, under the Style, firſt, of Petitions, and then of sf of--i 
Remonſtrances, interpoſed in whatſoever had any rela- 4 
tion to the Army; a great importunity for © The P., 
* Arrears of their pay; that they might not be com- 4" 
c pell'd to take free Quarter upon their fellow Subjects, 4 i 
ce who already paid fo great Contributions and Taxes; *Y 
© which they were well aſſured, if well managed, would f 
* abundantly defray all the Charges of the War, and of 
te the Government. The ſharp Anſwers the Parliament 
gave to their Addreſſes, and the reprehenſions for their 
preſumption in meddling with matters aboye them, 
gave the Army new matter to reply to; and put them 
in mind of ſome former profeſſions they had made, 
*That they would be glad to be caſed of the Burden 
* of their Employment; and that there might be ſuc- 
* ceſſive Parliaments to undergo the ſame trouble They 
te had done. They therefore deſired them, © That 
© they would remember how many years they had fate; 
«and though they had done great things, yet it was a 
te great injury to the reſt of the Nation, to be utterly 
cc excluded from bearing any part in the Service of their 
© Country, by their ingroſſing the whole power into 
«Their hands; and thereupon befought them, that 
e they would ſettle a Council for the adminiſtration 
cc of the Government during the Interval, and then diſ- 
* ſolve themſelves, and Summon a new Parliament; 
which, they told them, Would be the moſt popular 
* Action they could perform. | 
Tus E Addreſſes in the Name of the Army, being 
confidently deliver'd by ſome Officers of it, and as con- 
fidently ſeconded by others who were Members of the 
Houſe, it was thought neceſſary, that they ſhould re- 
ceive a ſolemn Debate, ro the end that when the Par- f 
liament had declared its reſolution and determination, l. 
all Perſons might be obliged to acquieſce therein, and period 4 
ſo _ would be an _ -put to all Addrefles of that the 
kind, | 
Turkk were many Members of the Houſe, who 
either 
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either from the juſtice and reaſon of the Requeſt, or 
ſeaſonably to comply with the ſenſe of the Army, to 
which they foreſaw they ſhould be at laſt compell'd to 
ſubmit, ſeem'd to think it neceſſary, for abating the 
great Envy, which was confeſſedly againſt the Parlia- 
ment throughout the Kingdom, that they ſhould be 
diſfoly'd, to the end the People might make a new Ele- 
ction of ſuch Perſons as they thought fit to truſt with 
their Liberty and Property, and whatſoever was deareſt 
to them. But M. Martyn told them, That he thought 
« they might find the beſt Advice from the Scripture, 
cc what they were to do in this particular: that when 
« Moſes was found upon the River, and brought to Pha- 
ces Daughter, ſhe took care that the Mother might 
« be found out, to whoſe care he might be committed 
to be nurſed ; which ſucceeded very happily. He ſaid, 
« Their Common-wealth was yet an Infant, of a weak 
te growth, and a very tender conſtitution; and there- 
« fore his opinion was, that no body could be ſo fit to 
e nurſe it, as the Mother who brought it forth; and 
«that they ſhould not think of putting it under any 
Other hands, until it had obtained more years and 
cc vigour. To which he added, That they had ano- 
te ther Infant too under their hands, the War with Hol- 
te and, which had thrived wonderfully under their Con- 
duct; but he much doubted that ir would be quickly 
«ſtrangled, if it were taken out of their care, who had 
ce hitherto govern'd it. 

Tarts: Reaſons prevailed fo far, that, whatſoever 
was (aid to the contrary, it wasdetermin'd, that the Par- 
liament would not yet think of Diſſolving, nor would 
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ſumption any more to make Overtures to them of that 
Nature, which was not fit for private and particular 
Perſons to meddle with: and to put a Seaſonable ſtop 
to any farther preſumption of that kind, they appointed 
a Committee Speedily to prepare an Act of Parlia- 
* ment for the filling up of their Houſe; and by which, 
*jit ſhould be declared to be High Treaſon, for any 
* Man to propoſe, or contrive the changing of the pre- 
ce ſent Government ſettled, and eſtabliſhed. 

Tuts Bill being prepared by the Committee, they 
reſoly'd to paſs it wit al poſlible expedition. So Crom- 
zwell clearly difcern'd, that by this means they would 
never be perſwaded to part with that Authority and 
Power, which was ſo profitable, and fo pleaſant to them: 
yet the Army declared they were not ſatistied with the 
Determination, and continued their Applications to the 
ſame purpoſe, or to others as unagreeable to the ſenſe 
of the Houſe; and did all they could to infuſe the 
ſame Spirit into all the parts of he Kingdom, to make 
the Parliament odious, as it was already very abun- 


dantly; and Cromwell was well pleaſed that the Par- 


liament ſhould expreſs as much prejudice againſt the 
Army. 

. things being thus prepared, Cromwell thought 
this a good ſeaſon to expoſe theſe Enemies of Peace to 
the indignation of the Nation; which, he knew, was 
generally weary of the War, and hoped, if that were 
at an end, that they ſhould be eaſed of the greateſt part 
of their Contributions, and other Impoſitions: there- 
upon, having adjuſted all things with the Chief Of- 
ficers of the Army, who were at his Devotion, in the 
month of April, that was in the year 1653, he came in- 


" Gele to the Houſe of Parliament in a Morning when it was 
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fitting, attended with the Officers who were likewiſe 
Members of the Houſe, and told them That he came 
© thither to put an end to their Power and Authority; 
e which they had managed ſo ill, that the Nation could 
* be no otherwiſe preſerv d than by their Diſſolution; 
* which he adviſed them, without farther Debate, quiet- 
**ly ro ſubmit unto. 

THrEREVvVyPON another Officer, with ſome Files of 
Muſqueteers, enter'd into the Houſe, and ftay'd there 
till all the Members walk d out; Cromwell reproaching 


many of the Members by Name, as they went out 
of the Houſe, with their Vices and Corruptions, and 
amongſt the reſt, St Harry Vane with his breach of Faith 
and Corruption; and having given the Mace to an Of- 
ficer to be ſafely kept, he cauſed the Doors to be lock'd 
up; and fo diflolvd that Aſſembly, which had fate 


a 


| almoſt thirteen years, and under whoſe Name he had 


wrought ſo much miſchief, and reduced three King- 
doms to his own entire obedience and ſubje&ion, with- 
out any example or Precedent in the Chgiſtian World 
that could raiſe his Ambition to ſuch a preſumptuous 
Undertaking, and without any rations? dependence 
upon the friendſhip of one Man who had any other In- 
tereſt to advance his deſigns, but what he had given 
him by preferring him in the War. 

Wu He had thus proſperouſly paſſed this Rubi- 
con, he loſt no time in publiſhing a Declaration of the 
grounds and reaſons of his Proceeding, for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the People: in which he put them in mind, 
* How miraculouſly God had Appear'd for them in re- 
* ducing Ireland and Scotland to fo great a degree of 
„Peace, and England to a perfect quiet, whereby the 
Parliament had opportunity to give the People the 
© harvelt of all their Labour, Blood, and Treaſure, and 
«to ſettle a due Liberty in reference to Civil and Spi- 
ritual things, whereunto they were obliged by their 
Duty, and thoſe great and wonderful things God had 
* wrought for them. But that they had made ſo little 
te progreſs towards this good end, that it was matter of 
much grief to the good People of the Land, who had 
* thereupon 155 75 themſelves to the Army, expect- 
ing Redreſs by their means; who, being very unwil- 
ling to meddle with the Civil Authority, thought fit 
*that ſome Officers, who were Members of the Par- 
*liament, ſhould move, and deſire the Parliament to 
* proceed 5 arcs in reforming what was amiſs in 
the Common: wealth; and in ſettling it upon a Foun- 
dation of Juſtice and Righteouſneſs: that they found 
* this, and ſome other Endeavours they had uſed, pro- 
* duced no good effect, but rather an averſeneſs to the 
things themſelves, with much bitterneſs and averſion 
to the People of God, and his Spirit acting in them: 
inſomuch as the Godly Party in the Army was now 
become of no other Uſe, than to countenahice the 
*ends of a corrupt Party, that deſired to perpetuate 
* themſelves in the ſupreme Government of the Na- 
* tion: that, for the obviating thoſe Evils, the Officers 
*of the Army had obtain'd ſeveral meetings with ſome 
* Members of the Parliament, to conſider what reme- 
dies might properly be apply d; but that it appear'd 
every evident unto them, that the Parliament, by want 
*of Attendance of many of their Members, and want 
* of Integrity in others who did attend, would never 
* anſwer thoſe ends, which God, his People, and the 
te whole Nation, expected from them; but that this 
* Cauſe, which God had fo greatly bleſſed, muſt needs 
*languiſh under their hands; and by degrees be loſt, 
*and the Lives, Liberties, and Comforts of his People, 
* be deliver'd into their Enemies hands. All which 
being ſeriouſly and ſadly confider'd by the honeſt 
„People of the Nation, as well as by the Army, it 
*ſeem'd a Duty incumbent upon them, who had ſeen 
*ſo much of the power and preſence of God, to con- 
te ſider of ſome effectual means, whereby to eftabliſh 
*Righteouſneſs and Peace in theſe Nations: that, af- 
*ter much Debate, it had been judged neceſſary, that 
*the ſupreme Government ſhould be, by the Parlia- 
te ment, deyoly'd for a time upon known Perſons, fear- 
ing God, and of approv'd Integrity, as the moſt hope- 
© ful way to countenance all God's People, preſerve the 
*Law, and adminiſter Juſtice Metran ; hoping 
*thereby, that People might forget Monarchy, and 
e underſtand their true Intereſt in the election of ſuc- 
© ceſſive Parliaments, and ſo the Government might be 
ce ſettled upon a right baſis, without hazard to this 
ce glorious Danke, or neceſſity to keep up Armies for 
*the defence thereof: that being refoly d, if poſſible, 
*ro decline all extraordinary Courſes, they had pre- 
*yailed with about twenty Members of the Parliament 
to give them a conference; with whom they debated 
*the juſtice and neceſſity of that Propoſition ; bur 
e found them of ſo contrary an opinion, that they in- 
te ſiſted upon the continuance of the preſent Parliament, 
*as it was then conſtituted, as the only way to bring 
© thoſe good things to paſs which they ſeem d to deſire: 
* thar they inſiſted upon this with ſo much vehemence, 
and were ſo much tranſported with paſſion, that they 
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22 : he might with the more Juſtice unmake them when he 


Parliament. ſhould think fit; and with the Advice of his Council 


* cauſed a Bill to be prepared for the perpetuating this 
* Parliament, and inveſting the ſupreme power in them- 
ce ſelves. And for the preventing the conſummation of 
e this Act, and all the ſad and evil conſequences, which, 
«upon the grounds thereof, muſt have enſued, and 
* whereby, at one blow, the Intereſt of all honeſt Men, 
* and of this glorious Cauſe, had been in danger to be 


laid in the duſt, they had been neceſſitated (though 


* with much repugnance) to put an end to the Parlia- 
* ment. 

THreRs needs not be any other deſcription of the 
temper of the Nation at that time, than the remem- 
bring that the diſſolution of that Body of Men who 
had reign'd ſo long over the three Nations, was gene- 
tally very grateful and acceptable to the People, how 
unuſual ſoever the circumſtances thereof had been; 


and that this Declaration, which was not only, ſub- 


ſcribed by Cromwell, and his Council of Officers, but 
was own'd by the Admirals at Sea, and all the Captains 
of Ships, and by the Commanders of all the Land 
Forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was look d 
upon as very reaſonable; and the Declaration, that 
iffued thereupon, by which the People were required 
to live peaceably, and quietly to ſubmit themſelves to 
the Government of the Council of State, which ſhould 
be nominated by the General, until ſuch a time as a 
Parliament, conſiſting of Perſons of approv'd fidelity 
and honeſty, could meet, and take upon them the Go- 
vernment of thoſe Nations, found an equal ſubmiſſion, 
and obedience, | 
Tut Method he purſued afterwards, for the com- 
poſing a Government, by firſt putting it into a moſt 
ridiculous Confuſion, and by deveſting himſelf of all 
pretences to Authority, and putting what he had no 
title to keep into the hands of Men fo well choſen, 
that they ſhould ſhortly after delegate the power in 
form of Law to him for the preſervation of the Na- 
tion, was not leſs admirable; and puts me in mind of 
what Seneca ſaid of Pompey, © That he had brought the 
* People of Rome, to that paſs, by magnifying their 
te power and authority, ut ſalvus eſſe non poſſit niſi beneficio 
ſervitutis. And if Cromwell had not now made himſelf 
a Tyrant, all bonds being broken, and the univerſal 
Guilt diverting all inclinations to return to the King's 
obedience, they muſt have periſh'd together in ſuch a 
confuſion, as would rather have expoſed them as a Prey 
to Foreigners, than diſpoſed them to the only reaſon- 
able way for their preſervation; there being no Man 
that durſt mention the King, or the old form of Go- 
vernment. 
Ix was upon the twentieth of April that the Parlia- 
ment had been difloly'd; and though Cromwell found 
that the People were fatisfied in it, and the Declara- 
tion publiſh'd thereupon, yet he knew, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to provide ſome other viſible power to {ſettle 
the Government, than the Council of Officers; all 
whom he was not ſure he ſhould be able long entirely 
to govern, many of them having clear other Notions 
of a Republick than he was willing England ſhould be 
brought to, A Parliament was ſtill a name of more 
veneration than any other aſſembly of Men was like to 
be, and the contempt the laſt was fallen into, was like 
to teach the next to behave it ſelf with more diſcre- 
tion. However the Ice was broken for diſſolving them, 
when they ſhould do otherwiſe ; yet he was not ſo well 
ſatisfied in the general temper, as to truſt the Election 
of them to the humour and inclination of the People. 
He reſolv'd therefore to chooſe them himſelf, that 


of Officers, for he made yet no other Council of State, 
he made choice of a number of Men conſiſting of above 
one hundred Perſons, who ſhould meet as a Parliament 
to ſettle the Government of the Nation, It can hard- 
ly be believ'd that fo wild a Notion ſhould fall into 
any Man's imagination, that ſuch a People ſhould be 
fit to contribute towards any ſettlement, or that from 
their Actions any thing could reſult, that might ad- 
vance his particular deſign. Yet upon the view and 
conſideration of the Perſons made choice of, many did 
conclude, © That he had made his own ſcheme entire- 


ly to himſelf; and though he communicated it with 
*no Man that was known, concluded it the moſt na- 
*tural way to ripen, and produce the Effects, it did 
*afterwards, to the end he propoſed to himſelf, 
Treks were amongſt them divers of the Quali 
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ty Condition, © 


and Degree of Gentlemen, and who had Eſtates, and % Ki 
ſuch a proportion of credit and reputation, as could 5, 


conſiſt with the guilt they had contracted. But much nar. | 
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the Major x of them conſiſted of inferior Perſons, 
of no Quality, or Name, Artificers of the meaneſt 
Trades, known only by their gifts in Praying and 
Preaching ; which was now practiſed by all degrees 
of Men, but Scholars, throughout the Kingdom. In 


which number, that there may be a better judgment f 


made of the reſt, it will not be amiſs to name one, from 


whom that Parliament it ſelf was afterwards denomi- Frm »» 
nated, who was Praiſe- God (that was his Chrittian 7 u 


this Was 


Name) Barebone, a Leather-ſeller in Fleet-flreet, from nick nan 
whom (he being an eminent Speaker in it) it was af- {©} 


Barebone'g 


terwards call'd Praiſe God Barebones Parliament, In a Tad 
word they were generally a pack of weak ſenſeleſs Fel- 


lows, fit only to bring the Name, and Reputation of 
Parliaments lower than it was yet. 


IT was fit theſe new Men ſhould be brought toge- — 


ther by ſome new way: and a very new way it was; for — 
Cromwell by his Warrants, directed to every one of i wn» 
them, telling them © Of the neceſſity of difſolving the july, N 
ce late Parliament and of an equal neceſſity, that the 1 3 
© Peace, Safety, and good Government of the Com- 
* mon- wealth ſhould be provided for, and therefore 1 
* that he had, by the Advice of his Council of Officers, / 
*nominated divers Perſons fearing God, and of ap- 1 
*provd fidelity and honeſty, to whom the great 
„Charge and Truſt of fo weighty Affairs was to be 
committed, and that having good aſſurance of their 
love to, and courage for God, and the Intereſt of his 
* Cauſe, and the good People of this Common- wealth; 
he concluded in theſe words, © I Oliver Cromwell, Cap- 
*tain General and Commander in Chief of all the 
ce Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed within this Common- 
«wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you perſo- 
*nally to be, and appear at the Council Chamber at 
* White-Hall, upon the fourth day of Fuly next, then 
te and there to take upon You the ſaid Truſt. And you 
* are hereby call'd, and appointed to ſerve as a Mem- 
ber of the County of, Cc. Upon this wild Summons, 
the Perſons ſo nominated appear'd at the Council 
Chamber upon the fourth of Fuly, which was near 
three months after the Diſſolution of the former Par- 
liament. 
CrRoMWELL with his Council of Officers was rea- ce! 
dy to receive them, and made them a long diſcourſe of fn a4 
The fear of God, and the Honour due to his Name, ie 
ce full of Texts of Scripture; and remember'd © The gn 
© wonderful Mercies of God to this Nation, and the thr 44 
te continued Series of Providence, by which he had ap- 
*pear'd in carrying on his Cauſe, and bringing Affairs 
* into that == by glorious Condition, wherein they 
ce now were. He put them in mind of © The noble 
* Actions of the Army in the famous Victory of Mor- 
* ceſter, of the Applications they had made to the Par- 
«liament, for a good ſettlement of all the Affairs of 
*the Common-wealth, the negle& whereof made it 
«abſolutely neceſſary to diſſolve it. He aſſured them 
by many Arguments, ſome of which were urged out of 
Scripture, * That they had a very lawful Call to take 
ce upon them the ſupreme Authority of the Nation, and 
concluded with a very earneſt deſire, That great ten- 
e derneſs might be uſed towards all Conſcientious Per- 
« ſons, of what judgment ſoever they appear d to be. 
W n tx he had huiſh'd his Diſcourſe, he deliver d to 
them an Inſtrument engroſſed in Parchment under his 
Hand and Seal, whereby, with the advice of his Coun- 
cil of Officers, he did devolve, and intruſt the ſupreme 
Authority of this Common-wealth into the hands of 
thoſe Perſons therein mention'd ; and declar'd, © That 
te they, or any forty of them were to be held and ac- 
ce knowledged the ſupreme Authority of the Nation, 
cc to which all Perſons within the ſame, and the Terri- 
ce tories thereunto belonging, were to yield Obedience 


d and Subjection to the Third day of the Month of 


November, 


a * n * e 
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| « November, which ſhould be in the year 1654, which 
was about a year and three Months fom the time that 
he ſpoke to them; and three Months before the time 
vreſerib'd ſhould expire, they were to make choice of 
other Perſons ro ſucceed them, whoſe Power and Au- 
thority ſhould not exceed one year, and then they were 
likewiſe to provide, and take care for a like Succeſſion 
Ln, in the Government. Being thus inveſted with this Au- 
„%% thority, they repair'd to the Parliament Houſe, and 


gane Gentleman of Devon-ſhire, who had been a Member of 
* . . 3 
the former Parliament, and in that time been preferr'd | 


fice he then enjoy'd, with an opinion of having ſome 
knowledge in the Latin and Greek Tongues, but of a 


., made choice of one Rouſe to be their Speaker, an old | 


and made Provoſt of the College of Eaton, which Of- 


e nn * ed. TT +. TE” ) 


termin d what ſhould follow their Diſſolution. For the 
method that ſucceeded, could hardly have been com- 

poſed in ſo ſhort a time after, by Perſons who had not 
conſulted upon the contingency ſome time before. It 

was upon the twelfth of December, that the ſmall Par- 
liament was difſoly'd, when many of the Members, who 

came to the Houſe as to their uſual conſultations, found 

that they who came before, were gone to White-Hall, 

to be diffolv'd ; which the other never thought of: And 

upon the ſixteenth day, the Commiſſioners of the great Pecembet 
Seal, with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, were ſent 1445 
for to attend Cromwell and his Council to Weſftminfter- Wellmin- 
Hall; it being then Vacation time; and being come por 1 


thither, the Commiſſioners fitting upon their uſual Seat, 1e. 


and not knowing why they were ſent for, the Declara- 77 7 G7 
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19 ſme ſubdued, and they were eaſily 


very mean underſtanding, but throughly engaged in the 
Guilt of the Times. 

Ar their firſt coming together, ſome of them had the 
Modeſty to doubt, that they were not in many reſpects 
ſo well qualified as to take upon them the Style and 
Title of a Parliament. But that Modeſty was quickly 
rſwaded to aſſume 
that Title, and to conſider themſelves as the ſupreme 
Authority in the Nation. Theſe Men thus brought to- 
gether continued in this Capacity near ſix Months to 
the amazement, and even mirth of the People. In 
which time they never enter'd upon ns grave and ſe- 
rious Debate, that might tend to any ſettlement, but 
generally expreſſed great ſharpneſs and — a- 
gainſt the Clergy, and againſt all Learning, out of which 
they thought the Clergy had grown, and ſtill would 

row. 

n Tux BE were now no Biſhops for them to be angry 
with; they had already reduced all that Order to the 
loweſt diſtreſs. But their quarrel was againſt all who 
had called themſelves Miniſters, and who, by being cal- 
led fo, receiv d Tythes, and reſpect from their Neigh- 
bours. They look'd upon the Function it {elf to be 
Anti-Chriſtian, and the Perſons to be burthenſome to 
the People, and the requiring, and payment of Tythes 
to be abſolute Judaiſm, and they thought fit that they 
ſhould be aboliſh'd altogether ; and that there might 
not for the time to come be any race of People who 
might revive thoſe pretences, they propoſed © That all 
Lands belonging to the Univerſities, and Colleges in 
«thoſe Univerſities, might be ſold, and the Monies that 
* ſhould ariſe thereby, be diſpoſed for the Publick Ser- 
e vice, and to eaſe the People from the Payment of 
* Taxes and Contributions, | 

Wren they had tired and perplexed themſelves fo 
long in ſuch Debates, affoon as they were met in the 
morning upon the twelfth of December, and before ma- 


oy ny of them were come who were like to diflent from 
Frument the Motion, one of them ſtood up and declar'd, © That 
wo, che did believe, they were not equal to the Burthen 
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*that was laid upon them, and therefore that they 
* might diſſolve themſelves, and deliver back their Au- 
*thority into Their Hands from whom they had re- 
*ceiv'd it; which being preſently conſented to, their 
Speaker, with thoſe who were of that mind, went to 
White-Hall, and redeliver'd to Cromwell the Inſtrument 
they had receiv'd from him, acknowledged their own 
Impotency, and beſought him to take care of the Com- 
mon- wealth. | 

By this frank Donation He and his Conncil of Of- 
ficers were once more poſſeſſed of the Supreme Sove- 
raign Power of the Nation. And in few days after, his 
Council were too modeſt to ſhare with him in this 
Royal Authority, but declar d, That the Government 
*of the Common-wealth ſhould reſide in a ſingle Per- 
«ſon; that That Perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, 
Captain General of all the Forces in England, Scot- 
*land, and Ireland, and that his Title ſhould be Lord 
ce Protector of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, 
*and Ireland, and of the Dominions and Territories 
te thereunto belonging; and that He ſhould have a 
Council of one and twenty Perſons to be Aſſiſtant to 
* him in the Government. 

Mos r Men did now conclude, that the folly and 
ſottiſhneſs of this laſt Aſſembly was ſo much foreſeen, 
that, from their very firſt coming together, it was de-. 


tion of the Council of Officers was read, whereby Crom- 
well was made Protector; who ſtood in the Court un- 
cover'd, whilſt what was contain'd in a piece of Parch- 
ment was read, which was call'd the Inſtrument of Go- 
vernment; whereby it was ordain'd; © That the Pro- The S- 
*tecor ſhould call a Parliament once in every three . 
«years; that the firſt Parliament ſhould be Conven'd 
*upon the third day of Seprember following, which 
«would be in the year 1654; and that he ſhould not 
*diflolye any Parliament once met, till they had fate 
*five Months; that ſuch Bills as ſhould be preſented 
eto him by the Parliament, if they ſhould not be con- 
*frm'd by him within twenty days, ſhould paſs wich- 
* out him, and be look d upon as laws: That he ſhould 
* have a ſelect Council to aſſiſt him, which ſhould not 
*exceed the Number of one and twenty, nor be leſs 
*than thirteen: That immediately after his death, the 
Council ſhould chooſe another Protector, before they 
*roſe: That no Protector after him ſhould be General 
* of the Army: That the Protector ſhould have power 
ce to make Peace and War: That, with the conſent of 
* his Council, he ſhould make Laws, which ſhould be 
*binding to the Subjects during the intervals of Par- 
*liament. 
Wars y this was reading, Cromwell had his hand Se! 
upon the Bible; and it being read, he took his Oath, o e - 
„That he would not violate any thing that was con- . 
*tain'd in that Inſtrument of Government ; but would 
* obſerve, and cauſe the ſame to be obſerv'd ; and in 
*all things, according to the beſt of his underſtanding, 
* govern the Nation according to the Laws, Statutes, 
*and Cuſtoms, ſeeking Peace and cauſing Juſtice and 
Law to be equally adminilſter'd, | 

T u1s new invented Ceremony being in this manner 

rform'd, He himſelf was cover'd, and all the reſt 

are; and Lambert, who was then the ſecond Perſon 

in the Army, carried the Sword before his Highneſs 
(which was the Style he took from thenceforth) to his 
Coach, all they whom he call'd into it, fitting bare : 
and ſo he return d to Mhite- Hall; and immediately Pro- 
clamation was made by a Herald, in the Palace-Tard 
at Meſtminſter, That the late Parliament having diſ- # # pre- 


claim'd 


* folv'd themſelves, and refign'd their whole Power and pid: 


Authority, the Government of the Common-wealth 


* of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a Lord Prote- 

*© tor, and ſucceſſive Triennial Parliaments, was now 

« eſtabliſh'd : And whereas Oliver Cromwell, Captain Ge- 

ce neral of all the Forces of the Common-wealth, is de- 

*clared Lord Protector of the ſaid Nations, and had 

© accepted thereof, publication was now made of the 

*{ame; and all Porta, of what Quality or Condition 

* ſoeyer, in any of the faid three Nations, were ſtrictly 

ce charged and commanded to take notice thereof, and 

c to conform and ſubmir themſelves to the Govern- 

te ment ſo eſtabliſh'd; and all Sheriffs, Mayors, &c. 

«were requir'd to publiſh this Proclamation, to the end 

*that none might have cauſe to pretend Ignorance 

*therein. Which Proclamation was at the ſame time 

publiſhed in Cheapfide by the Lord Mayor of London; 

and, with all poſſible expedition, by the Sheriffs, and 

other Officers, throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land. And in ſome time after, the City of London in- The City in- 

vited their new Protector to a very ſplendid Entertain- grow,” 

ment at Grocers-Hall, upon an 400 - Wedneſday ; the Hall. 

Streets being railed, and the Solemnity of his reception 

ſuch as had been ar any time perform'd to the King: 
C*2 | And 
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And He, .as like a King, graciouſly conferr'd the ho- 


nour of Knighthood upon the Lord Mayor at his de- | 


rture. 
FI x this manner, and with ſo little pains, this extra- 
ordinary Man, without any other reaſon than becauſe 
he had a mind to it, and without the Aſſiſtance, and 
againſt the deſire of all Noble Perſons or Men of Qua- 
lity, or of any Number of Men, who, in the begin- 
ning of the Troubles, were poſſeſſed of three hundred 


pounds Lands by the year, mounted himſelf into the 


Throne of three Kingdoms, without the Name of King, 
but with a greater Power and Authority than had ever 
been exerciſed, or claim'd by any King; and receiv'd 
greater evidence and maniteſtation of reſpect, and 
eſteem, from all the Kings and Princes in Chriſtendom, 


than had ever been ſhew'd to any Monarch of thoſe | 


Nations: which was ſo much the more notorious, in 
that they all abhorr'd him, when they trembled at his 
Power, and courted his Friendſhip. 

TrovGn during this laſt year's unſettlement in 


England, Cromwell had, ex plenitudine > er taken 


care that there was a good Winter Guard of Ships in 
the Downs z yet the Dutch had enjoy'd a ny fruitful 
harveſt of Trade during that confuſion, and ſuſpenſion 
of Power; and had ſent out their Fleets of Merchant 
Men under a Convoy, by the North of Scotland; and, 
by the return of that Convoy, receiy'd their Fleet from 
the Baltick with ſecurity: So that, upon the hope thofe 
domeſtick contentions in England would not be ſo ſoon 
compoſed, they begun to recover their Spirits again. 
4 Heer this But Cromwell had no ſooner broke the long Parliament, 
1 but, with great diligence, he cauſed a ſtrong Fleet to 
cer tb, be made ready againſt the Spring; and committed the 
Ane Command thereof to three Admirals joyntly; Blake, 
a Man well known, but not thought entirely enough 
devoted to Cromwell ; Monk, whom he call'd out of 
Scotland as his own Creature; and Dean, a meer Sea- 
man, grown, from a common Mariner, to the reputa- 

tion of a bold and excellent Officer, 
Turs Fleet in the beginning of June in the year 
1653, met with the Dutch about the middle Seas over 
between Dover and Zeeland; and made what haſte they 
could to engage them. But the Wind not being fa- 
vourable, it was noon before the Fight begun; which 
continued very ſharp till the night parted them, with 
out any viſible advantage to either oe, {ave that Dean, 
one of the Engliſh Admirals, was kill'd by a Cannon 
ſhot from the Rear-Admiral of the Dutch, The next 
morning, the Dutch having the adyantage of the ſmall 
Wind that was, the Engliſh charged fo furiouſly upon 
the thickeſt part of them, without diſcharging any of 
their Guns till they were at a very {mall diſtance, that 
The Durch they broke their Squadrons; and in the end forced 
2 june. them to fly, and make all the Sail they could for their 
ovn Coaſts, leaving behind them eleven of their Ships; 
which were all taken; beſides ſix which were ſunk. 
The Execution on the Dutch was very great, as was 
likewiſe the number of the Priſoners, as well Officers 
as Soldiers. The loſs of the Engliſh was greateſt in 
their General Dean: there was, beſides him, but one 
Captain, and about two hundred Common Sea-men 
kill'd : the Number of the wounded was greater; nor 
did y loſe one Ship, nor were ſo diſabled but that 
they follow'd with the whole Fleet to the Coaſt of Hol- 
land, whither the other fled; and being got into the 
Flie, and the Texel, the Engliſh for ſome time block'd 
them up in their own Harbours, taking all ſuch Ships 

as came bound for thoſe e 

* Tus great Defeat ſo humbled the States, that they 
Fn, made all poſſible haſte to ſend four Commiſſioners into 
ner: to treat England to mediate for a Treaty, and a Ceſſation of 
„, Arms; who were receiv'd very loftily by Cromwell, and 
with ſome reprehenſion for their want of warinels in 
entring into ſo unequal a Contention: yet He declared 
a gracious inclination to a Treaty, till the concluſion 
whereof he could admit no Ceflation ; which being 
known in Holland, they would not ſtay ſo long under 
the reproach and diſadvantage of being beſieged, and 
ſhut up in their Ports; but made all poſſible haſte to 
prepare another Fleet, ſtrong enough to remove the 
Engliſh from their Coaſts; which they believ'd was the 


The Dutch 


| beſt Expedient to advance their Treaty and theve can- 


w_ —ͤ—ũ —— —— 


not be a greater Inſtance of the opulency of that Peo- 
ple, than that they ſhould be able, after ſo many loſſes, 
and fo late a great Defeat, in ſo ſhort a time to ſet out 
a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe who; had fo lately 
overcome them, and who ſhut them witliin their Ports. 

Tnt1k Admiral Trump had, with ſome of the Pleet, 
retired into the Wierings, at too great a diſtance from 
the other Ports for the Engliſh Fleet to divide it ſelf. 
He had, with a marvellous Induſtry, cauſed his hurt 
Ships to be repair'd; and more ſevere puniſhment to 
be inflicted on thoſe who had behaved themſelves 


| cowardly, than had ever been uſed in that State. And 


the States publiſh'd ſo great and ample rewards to all 
Officers and Sea-men who would, in that conjuncture 
repair to their Service, that by the end of Fuly, with- 
in leſs than two Months after their Defeat, he came 
out of the IWierings with a Fleet of ninety and five Men 


of War; which aſſoon as the Engliſh had notice of, they 10 ond « 


made towards him. But the Wind riſing, they were 
forced to ſtand more to Sea, for fear of the Sands and 
Shelves upon that Coaſt. Whereupon Van Trump, all 
that Night ſtood into the Texel; where he joyn'd five 
and twenty more of their beſt Ships; and with this Ad- 
dition, which made an hundred and twenty Sail, he 
faced N who, being at this time under the 
Command of Monk alone, kept ſtill to the Sea; and 
having got a little more room, and the Weather being 


a little clearer, tack d about, and were recciv'd by the 


Dutch with great courage and gallantry. 
Tu Battle continued very hot, and bloody on both 
ſides, from ſix of the Clock in the Morning till one in 


mous Van Trump, whilſt he very ſignally perform'd the 
Office of a brave and bold Commander, was ſhot with 
a Muſquet Bullet into the heart, of which he fell dead 
without ſpeaking word. This blow broke the courage 
of the reſt; who ſeeing many of their Companions 
burnt and ſunk, after having endured very hor Service, 
before the Evening, fled, and made all the Sail they 
could towards the Texel; the Engliſh were not in a con- 
dition to purſue them; but found themſelves obliged 
to retire to their own Coaſt, both to preſerve and mend 
their maim'd and torn Ships, and refreſh their wound- 
ed Men. 

T 1s Battle was the moſt bloody that had been yet 
fought, both ſides rather endeavouring the deſtruction 
of their Enemies Fleet than the taking their Ships. On 
the Hollander's part, between twenty and thirty of their 
Ships of War were fired, or ſunk, and above one thou- 
ſand Priſoners taken. The Victory coſt. the Engliſh 
dear too; for four hundred common Men, and eight 
Captains, were ſlain out right, and above ſeven hun- 
dred common Men, and five Captains, wounded. But 
they loſt only one Ship, which was burn'd; and two 
or three more, though carried home, were diſabled for 
farther Service. The moſt ſenſible part of the loſs ro 
the Dutch was the death of their Admiral Van Trump, 
who, in reſpe& of his Maritime experience, and the 
frequent Actions he had been engaged in, might very 
well be reckon'd amongſt the moſt eminent Com- 
manders at Sea of that Age, and to whoſe memory his 


Country is farther indebted than they have yet acknow- 


ledged. | 

Tr1s was the laſt Engagement at Sea between the 
two Common-wealths: for as the Dutch were, by this 
laſt Defeat, and loſs of their brave Admiral, totally di- 
ſpirited, and gave their Commiſſioners at London order 
to proſecute the Peace upon any conditions, 


well, being by this time become Protector, was weaty ,; . 
enough of fo chargeable a War, and knew he had much ba 
to do to ſettle the Government at home, and that he **" 
might chooſe more convenient Enemies abroad, who | 


would neither be able to defend themſelyes as well, or 
to do him ſo much harm, as the Hollanders had done, 
and could do. And therefore when he had drawn the 
Dutch to accept of ſuch conditions as he thought fit ro 
give them; among which one was, That they ſhould 
t not ſuffer any of the King's Party, or any Enemy to 
* the Common-wealth of England, to reſide within their 
* Dominions: and another, which was CE in a 
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ſecret Article, to which the Great Seal of the States 


was affix d, by which they obliged themſelves © Never 
*to admit he Prince of Orange to be their State- 
* holder, General, or Admiral; and likewiſe to deliver 
* up the Iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt- Indies (which they 
had taken from the Engliſh in the time of King Fames, 
and uſurped it ever ſince) into the hands of the Eaſt 
* India Engliſh Company again; and to pay a good Sum 
of Money for the old A erat violence exerciſed ſo 
many years ſince at Amboyna; for which the two laſt 
Kings could never obtain ſatisfaction and reparation: 
about the middle of April 1654, He made a Peace with 
the States General, with all the adyantages he could 
deſire, having indeed all the Perſons of power and in- 
tereſt there, faſt bound to him upon their joynt intereſt. 

Ap having now render'd himſelf terrible abroad, 
He forced Portugal to ſend an Embaſſadour to beg 
Peace, and to ſubmit to expiate the Offence they had 
committed in receiving Prince Rupert, by the payment 
of a great Sum of Money ; and brought the two Crowns 
of France and Spain to ſue for his Allyance. He ſuſ- 
pended for a time to chooſe a new Enemy, that he 
might make himſelf as much obey d at home, as he was 
fear'd abroad: and in order to that, he proſecuted all 
thoſe who had becn of the King's Party with the ut- 
moſt Rigour, laid new impoſitions upon them, and 
upon every light rumour of a Conſpiracy, clapp'd up 
all thoſe whom he thought fit to ſuſpect, into cloſe Pri- 
ſons; enjoyn'd others not to ſtir from their own Houles, 
and baniſh'd all who had ever been in Arms for the 
King, from the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; and 
laid other penalties upon them, contrary to the Ar- 
ticles granted to them when they gave up their Arms, 
and to the indemnity upon making their Compoſitions. 

Tu diſcontents were general over the whole King- 
dom, and among all forts of People, of what Party 
ſoever. The Presbyterians preach'd boldly againſt the 


Liberty of Conſcience, and the monſtrous Licence that | 
| *and that, if at the ſame time the King were pro- 


ſprung from thence; and they who enjoy'd that Li- 
cence were as unſatisfied with the Government as any 


of the reſt; talk'd more loudly, and threaten'd the 
Perſon of Cromwell more than oy But into theſe di- 


ſtempers Cromwell was not inquiſitive; nor would give 
thoſe Men an opportunity to talk, by calling them in 
queſtion, who, he knew, would ſay more than he was 


willing any body ſhould hear; but intended to mortify | 


thoſe unruly Spirits at the charge of the King's Party, 
and with the Spectacle of their ſuffering upon any the 
molt trivial occaſion. And if, in this general licenſe of 
diſcourſe, any Man who was ſuſpected to wiſh well to 
the King, let fall any light word againſt the Govern- 
ment, he was ſure to be caſt in Priſon, and to be pur- 
ſued with all poſſible ſeverity and cruelty: and he 
could not want frequent opportunitics of revenge this 
way. It was the greateſt conſolation to miſerable Men, 
who had in themſelves or their Friends, been undone 
by their Loyalty, to meet together, and lament their 
conditions: and this brought on invectives againſt the 
Perſon of Cromwell; Wine, and good Fellowſhip, and 
the continuance of the diſcourſe, diſpoſing them to 
rake notice of the univerſal hatred that the whole Na- 
tion had of him, and to fancy how caſy it would be 
to deſtroy him. And commonly there was, in all thoſe 
meetings, ſome corrupted Perſon of the Party, who 


fomented moſt the diſcourſe, and, for a vile recom- 


pence, betray'd his Companions, and, inform'd of all, 
and more than had been ſaid. Whereupon a new Plot 


was diſcover'd againſt the Common-wealth and the 


Perſon of the Protector, and a high Court of Juſtice 
was preſently erected to try the Criminals; which 
rarely abſolv d any Man who was brought before them. 
But to this kind of Tryal they never expoſed any Man 
but choſe of the King's Party; the other, of whom 
they were more afraid, had too many Friends to ſuffer 
them to be brought before ſuch a Tribunal; which had 
been firſt erected to murder the King himſelf, and 
continued to root out all who adher'd to him. No 
Man who had ever been againſt the King (except he 
became afterwards for him) was ever brought before 


that extravagant Power; but ſuch were remitted to 


the Trial of the Law by Juries, which ſeldom con- 
demn'd any. 


Tae very next Month after the Peace was made, 4 wig 
for the better eſtabliſhment of Cremwell's Empire, a Cort of Ju- 
High Court of Juſtice was etected for the Trial of „ 
Perſons accuſed of © Holding corre ſpondence with ee 
Charles Stuart (which was the Style they allow'd the — 2 
King) „And for having a deſign againſt the life of 
the Protector, to ſeiſe upon the Tower, and to pro- 
te claim the King. The chief Perſons they accuſed of Mr Getratd 


this were, M* Gerrard, a young Gentleman of a good -_— 


Family, who had been an Enſign in the King's Army, 6efere the. 


but was not at preſent above twenty two years of Age: 
the other, one MF Vowel; who kept a School, and 


taught m_ Boys about Iſlington. Mi Gerrard was 


charged with © Having been at Paris, and having there 
*{poken with the King; which he confeſſed ; and de- 
clar'd * That he went to Pari upon a buſineſs that con- 
*cern'd himſelf (which he named) “ and when he 
* had diſpatched it, and was to return for England, he 
*defird the Lord Gerrard, his Kinſman, to preſent 
* him to the King, that he might kiſs his hand; which 
che did in a large Room, where were many preſent ; 
*and that, when he ask 'd his Majeſty, whether he 
would command him any Service into England? his 
* Majeſty bid him to commend him to his Friends 
*rhere, and to charge them that they ſhould be quiet, 
*and not engage themſelves in any Plots; which muſt 
* prove ruinous to them, and could do the King no 
good: which was very true: for his Majeſty had ob- 
ſerv'd ſo much of the temper of the People at his 
being at Worceſter, and his concealment after, the fear 
they were under, and how fruitleſs any Inſurtection 
muſt be, that he-endeavour'd nothing more than to di- 
vert, and ſuppteſs all inclinations that way. However 
this High Court of Juſtice receiv d proof, that M. Ger- 
rard and M*Vowel had been preſent with ſome other 
Gentlemen ina Tavern, where diſcourſe had been held, 
* How eaſy a thing it was to kill the Protector, and at 
«the ſame time to ſeiſe upon the Tower of London, 


*claim'd, the City of London would preſently declare 
«for his Majelty, and no body would oppoſe him. 

Uros this Evidence, theſe two Gentlemen were They ar: 
condemn'd to be hang d; and upon the tenth of July, . n 
about two Months after they had been in Priſon, a Gal- execured ar 
lows was erected at Charing-Croſs; whither Me Vowel Charing- 
was brought; who was a Perſon utterly unknown to magnani- 
the King, and to any Perſon entruſted by him, but 7 
very worthy to have his name, and memory preſery'd : 
in the Liſt of thoſe who ſhew'd moſt magnanimity and 
courage in ſacrificing their Lives for the Crown. He 
expreſſed a marvellous contempt of death; Which, 
he ſaid, He ſuffer d without having committed an 
e fault. He profeſſed his duty to the King, and his 
reverence for the Church; and earneſtly and patheti- 
cally adviſed the People to return to their kdeliry to 
both; Which, he told them, they would at laſt be 
* compell'd to do after al} their Sufferings. He ad- 
drefled himſelf moſt ro the Soldiers; told them, How 
© unworthily they proſtituted themſelves to ſerve the 
* Ambition of an unworthy Tyrant ; and conjured them 
«To forſake Him, and to ſerve the King; which, he 
te was ſure, they would at laſt do. And ſo having de- 
voutly recommended the King, and the Kingdom, and 
Himſelf, to God in very pious Prayers, he ended his 
Life with as much Chriſtian Reſolution, as can be ex- 
pected from the molt compoſed Conſcience. 

Tus Protector was prevail'd with ro ſhew more re- Mr Gerrard 
ſpe& to Me Gerrard in cauſing him to be beheaded, who ef. 
was brought the Afternoon of the ſame day to a Scaf- Hill in the 
fold upon the Tower-Hill. But they were ſo ill pleaſed —＋ if 
with the behaviour of Him who ſuffer'd in the Mor- as. 
ning, that they would not permit the other to ſpeak to 
the People, but preſſed him to diſcover all the Secrets 
of the plot and Conſpiracy. He told them, That if he 
ce had a hundred lives, he would loſe them all to do the 
„King any ſervice; and was now willing to die upon 
te that ſuſpicion; but that he was very innocent of what 
* as charged againſt him; that he had not entred in- 
to, or conſented to any Plot or Conſpiracy, nor given 
*any countenance to any diſcourſe to that purpoſe ; 
and offer'd again to ſpeak ro the People, and I 
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the King: upon which they would not ſuffer him to 
proceed; and thereupon, with great and undaunted 
courage, he laid down his head upon the Block. 

Tu & {ame day was concluded with a very exemplary 
piece of Juſtice, and of a very different nature from 
the other two. The Embaſladour of Portugal had a 
very ſplendid Equipage, and in his Company his Bro- 
ther Don Pantaleon Sa, a Knight of Malta, and a Man 
eminent in many great Actions; who out of curiolity 
accompanied his Brother in this 3 that he might 
ſee England. This Gentleman was of a haughty and 
imperious nature; and one day being in the new Ex- 
change, upon a ſuddain accident, and miſtake, had a 
Quarrel with that Mr Gerrard, whom we now left with- 
out his Head ; who had then return'd ſome negligence 
and contempt to the Rodomontadoes of the Portugueſe, 
and had left him ſenſible of receiving ſome aftront. 
Whereupon the Don repair'd thither again the next 
day, with many Servants, better arm'd, and provided 
for any Encounter, imagining he ſhould there find his 
former Adverſary, who did not expect that viſit. But 
the Portugueſe not diſtinguiſhing Perſons, and finding 
many Gentlemen walking there, and, amongſt the reſt, 
one he belicv'd very like the other, he thought he was 
not to loſe the occaſion, and enter d into a new Quar- 
rel ; in which a Gentleman utterly unacquainted with 
what had formerly paſſed, and walking there acci- 
dentally, was kill'd, and others hurt; upon which, the 
People riſing from all the Neighbour places, Don Pan- 
taleon thought fit to make his retreat to his Brother's 
Houle ; which he did, and cauſed the Gates to be lock'd, 
and put all the Servants in Arms to defend the Houſe 
againſt the People ; which had purſued him, and 
flock'd now together from all parts to apprehend thoſe 
who had cauſed the diſorder, and had kill'd a Gentle- 

Tu Embaſſadour knew nothing of the affair, but 
look d upon himſelf as affronted, and aſſaulted by a 
rude Multitude; and took care to defend his Houſe till 
the Juſtice ſhould allay the Tumult. Cromwell was 
quickly advertiſed of the inſolence, and ſent an Offi- 
cer with Soldiers to demand and ſeiſe upon all the 
Perſons who had been engaged in the Action: and fo 
the Embaſſadour came to be inform'd of the truth of 
the ſtory, with which he was exceedingly afflicted and 
altoniſh'd; The Officer. demanded the Perſon of his 
Brother, who was well known, and the reſt of thoſe 
who were preſent, to be deliver'd to him, without 
which he would break open the Houſe, and find them 
wherever they were conceal d. The Embaſſadour de- 
manded the Privilege that was due to his Houſe by 
the Law of Nations, and which he would defend 
againſt any Violence with his own Life, and the Lives of 
all his Family; but finding the Officer reſolute, and 
that he ſnould be too weak in the Encounter, he de- 
ſired reſpite till he might ſend to the Protector; which 
was granted to him, He complain d of the Injury that 
was done him, and deſired an Audience. Cromwell 
ſent him word, That a Gentleman had been mur- 
te ther d, and many others hurt; and that Juſtice muſt 
te be ſatisfied; and therefore required that all the Per- 
« ſons engaged might be deliver d into the hands of 
cc his Officer; without which, if he ſhould withdraw 
© the Soldiers, and deſiſt the requiring it, the People 
ce would pull down the Houſe, and ef eee them- 
ce ſelyes; of which he would not anſwer for the effect. 
« When this was done, he ſhould have an Audience, 
te and all the fatisfaQion it was in his power to give. 
The Embaſſadour deſired That his Brother, and the 
«reſt, might remain in his Houſe, and he would be re- 
© {ponſible, and produce them before the Juſtice as the 
e time ſhould be aſſign d. But nothing would ſerve but 
the delivery of the Perſons, and the People encreaſed 
their cry That they would pull down the Houſe. 
Whereupon the Embaſſadour was compell'd to deliver 
3 his Brother, and the reſt of the Perſons; who were 

| ſent Priſoners to Newgate. The Embaſladour uſed 
all the Inſtances be could for his Brother, being willing 
to leave the reſt to the mercy of the Law; but could 


receive no other Anſwer, but That Juſtice muſt be 


done; and Jultice was done to the full ; for they were 


and there ſo many of them condemn'd to be hang'd as 
were found guilty, The reſt of thoſe who were con- 


aſſoon as Mr Gerrard was executed; where he loſt his 
head with leſs grace than his Antagoniſt had done, 
Tuo the Protector had nothing now to do but 
at home, Holland having accepted Peace upon his own 
terms, Portugal bought it at a full price, and upon an 
humble Submiſſion, Denmark, being pong, with 
ſuch an Allyance as he was pleaſed to make with them, 
and France and Spain contending, by their Embaſſa- 
dours, which ſhould render themſelves molt acceptable 
to him ; Scotland lying under a heavy Yoke by the 
{trict Government of Monk, who after the Peace with 


| the Dutch was ſent back to govern that Province, which 


was reduced under the Government of the Engliſh 
Laws, and their Kirk, and Kirkmen, entirely ſubdued 
to the obedience of the State with reference to Aſſem- 
blies, or Synods; Ireland being confeſſedly ſubdued, 
and no oppoſition made to the Protector's Commands; 
{o that Commiſſions were ſent to divide all the Lands 
which had belong'd to the Iriſh, or to tlioſe Engliſh who 


who had ſupplied Money for the War, and the Soldiers 
and Officers, who were in great Arrcars for their pay, 
and who receiv'd liberal Aſſignations in Lands; one 
whole Province being reſery'd for the Iriſh to be con- 
fined to; and all theſe Diviſions made under the Go- 
vernment of his younger Son, Harry Cromwell, whom 
he ſent thither as his Lieutenant of that Kingdom; 
who liv'd in the full Grandeur of the Office; notwith- 


he expected. 


the Independent Party, from the time he had turn'd 
them out of the Parliament; and fo difloly'd it, retired 
quietly to their Houſes in the Country; poylon'd the 
Affections of their Neighbours towards the Govern- 
ment; and loſt nothing of their credit with the Peo- 
ple; yet carried themſelves fo warily, that they did no- 
thing to diſturb the Peace of the Nation, or to give 


Cromwell any advantage againſt them upon which to 
call them in queſtion. | 


ſperate Party, which were the Levellers; many where- 
of had been the moſt active Agitators in the Army, 
who had executed his Orders and Deſigns in incenſing 
the Army againſt the Parliament, and had been at that 
time his ſole Confidents and Bed-fellows ; who, from 
the time that he aſſumed the Title of Protector, which 
to them was as odious as that of King, profeſſed a mor- 
ral hatred to his Perſon; and he well knew both theſe 
People had too much credit in his Army, and with 
ſome principal Officers of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood 
in more fear than of all the King's Party; of which 
he had in truth very little apprehenſion, though he co- 
lour'd many of the preparations he made againſt the 
other, as if provided againſt the dangers threaten'd 
from them, 

Bur the time drew near now, when he was obliged 
by the Inſtrument of Government, and upon his Oath, 
to call a Parliament; which ſeem'd to him the only 
means left to compoſe the minds of the People to an 
entire ſubmiſſion to his Government. In order to 
this Meeting, though he did not obſerve the old courſe 
in ſending Writs out to all the little Boroughs through- 
out England, which uſe to ſend Burgeſſes (by which 
Method ſome ſingle Counties ſend more Members to 
the Parliament, than fix other Counties do) he thought 
he took a more equal way by appointing more Knights 
for every Shire to be choſen, and fewer Burgeſſes; 
whereby the number of the whole was much leſſen d; 
and yet, the People being left to their own Election, 
it was not by him thought an ill temperament, and 
was then generally look d upon as an alteration fit to 
be more warrantably made, and in a better time. And 
ſo, upon the receipt of his Writs, Elections were ma 
accordingly in all places; and ſuch Perſons, for the 
moſt part, choſen and return'd, as were believ'd to be 


the beſt affected to the preſent Government, we — 


demn'd, were executed at 7iburn; and Don Pantaleon 
himſelf was brought to the Scaffold on Tower-Hill, 


had adhered to the King, amongſt thole Adventurers 
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thoſe-who had any Authority in it; there being ſtrict 
Order given, That no Perſon who had ever been 
** againſt the Parliament during the time of the Civil 
War, or the Sons of any fuch Perſons, ſhould be ca- 


0 —_ 2 
—_ »„— 


vert them by all the Arguments they could. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the current of the Houſe inſiſted upon 
the firſt clearing that point, as the foundation, upon 
which all their Counſels muſt be built: and as many of 


4 i pable of being choſen to fit in that Parliament; nor | the Members poſitively enough declar'd againſt that 
4 were any ſuch Perſons made choice of. Power, ſo one of them, more confident than the reſt, 
IM... Tux day of their meeting was the third of Septem- | faid plainly, That they might eaſily diſcern the Snares 
« onde ber in the year 1654, within lets than a year after he | © which were laid to entrap the Privileges of the 
" of cos + had been declared Protector; when, after they had | People; and for his own part, as God had made 


been at a Sermon in the Abby at Weſtminſter, they all 

came into the Painted Chamber; where his Highneſs 
made them a large diſcourſe; and told them © That 
» © that Parliament was ſuch a Congregation of wiſe, pru- 
=” dent, and diſcreet Perſons, that England had ſcarce 
te ſeen the like: that he ſhould forbear relating to 
*them the Series of God's Providence all along to that 
te time, becauſe it was well known to them; and only 


* him inſtrumental in cutting down Tyranny in one 
Perſon, ſo now he could not endure to fee the Na- 
* tion's Liberties ſhackled by another, whoſe Right to 
*the Government could not be meaſured otherwiſe 
*than by the length of his Sword, which alone had 
*embolden'd him to Command his Commanders. This 
Spirit N ſo far, that, for eiglit days together, 
thoſe of the Council of Officers, and others (who were 


bell of | IJ 
hb. 
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cedeclare to them, that the erection of his preſent 
ce power was a ſuitable providence to the reſt, by ſhew- 
te ing what a condition theſe Nations were in at its 
erection: that Then every Man's heart was againſt 
* another's, every Man's intereſt divided againſt an- 
* other's, and almoſt every thing grown Arbitrary : 
ce that there was grown up a general contempt of God 
ce and Chriſt, the Grace of God turn d into wantonneſs, 
ce and his Spirit made a Cloak for all wickedneſs and 
te prophaneneſs, nay, that the Ax was eyen laid to the 
ce root of the Miniſtry, and {warms of Jeſuits were con- 
te tinually wafted over hither to conlume and deſtroy 


called rhe Court Party) could not divert the queſtion 
from being put, Whether the Government ſhould be 
*by a Protector and a Parliament, any other way than 
by lengthning the Debate, and then Adjourning the 
Houſe when the queſtion was ready to be put, becauſe 
they plainly faw that it would be carried in the Ne- 
gative. | 

Tus continuance of this warm Debate in the Houſe, 
in which the Protector's own Perſon was not treated 
with much reverence, exceedingly perplexed him; and 
obliged him once more to try, what reſpect his Sove- 
raign Preſence would produce towards a better Com- 


ce the Welfare of England : that the Nation was then 


poſure. So he came again to the Painted Chamber, cromwel! 
<« likewiſe engaged in a deep War with Portugal, Hol- 


ſpeaks to 


and ſent for his Parliament to come to him; and then {hem in the 


4e land, and France; ſo that the whole Nation was one 
© heap of confuſion ; but that this preſent Government 
* was calculated for the People's Intereſt, let malignant 
« Spirits fay what they would; and that, with humble- 
© neſs towards God, and modeſty towards Them, he 
« would recount ſomewhat in the behalf of the Go- 
«yernment, Firſt, it had endeavour'd to reform the 
*Law; it had put into the Seat of Juſtice Men of 
* known integrity, and ability; it had ſettled a way 
& for probation of Miniſters to Preach the Goſpel: and 
& es all this, it had called a free Parliament: that, 
te bleſſed be God, they that day ſaw a free Parliament: 
cc then as to Wars, that a Peace was made with Den- 
ce mark., Sweden, the Dutch, and Portugal, and was like- 
*wile near concluding with France: that theſe things 
* were but entrances and doors of hopes; but now he 
te made no queſtion to enable them to lay the top 
ce Stone of the Work, recommending to them that ma- 
e xim, that Peace, though it were made, was not to 
te be truſted farther than it conſiſted with Intereſt : 
e that the great Work which now lay upon this Par- 
*ljament, was, that the Government of England might 
ce be ſettled upon terms of Honour: that they would 
© avoid b leſt Foreign States ſhould take Ad- 
tc vantage of them: that, as for himſelf, he did not ſpeak 
ce like one that would be a Lord over them, but as one 
ce that would be a Fellow- Servant in that great Affair: 
te and concluded, That they ſhould go to their Houle, 
c and there make choice of a Speaker: which they 


told them, That the great God of Heaven and Earth 
* knew what Grief and Sorrow of heart it was to him, 


eto find them falling into Heats and Diviſions; that he 


* would have them take notice of this, that the ſame 
Government made Him a Protector, that made Them 
a Parliament: that as they were intruſted in ſome 
„ things, ſo was he in others: that in the Government 


*wete certain fundamentals, which could not be al- 


*rer'd; to wit, that the Government ſhould be in a 
* {fingle Perſon and a Parliament; that Parliaments 
* ſhould not be perpetual, and always fitting ; that the 
* Militia ſnould not be truſted into one Hand, or 
Power, but ſo as the Parliament might have a check 
eon the Protector, and the Protector on the Parlia- 
e ment; that in matters of Religion there ought to be 
ea Liberty of Conſcience, and the Perſecution in the 
Church was not to be Tolerated: Theſe, he faid, 
*were unalterable fundamentals: as for other things 
in the Government, they were examinable and al- 
*terable as the State of Affairs did require: that, for 
* his own part, he was even overwhelm'd with Grief, 


eto ſee that any of them ſhould go about to overthrow 


* what was ſettled, contrary to the truſt they had re- 


**cciv'd from the People; which could not but bring 


very great inconveniencics upon themſelyes and the 
* Nation. When he had made this frank Declaration 
unto rhem what they were to truſt ro, the better to 
confirm them in their duty, he had appointed a Guard 
to attend at the door of the Parliament Houſe, and 
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Method, 


there to reſtrain all Men from entring into the Houſe 
who refuſed to ſubſcribe this following Engagement: me admit, 
I do hereby promiſe and engage to be true and "”* ins the 


ce faithful to the Lord Protector of the Common- 3 


preſently did, and ſeem'd very unanimous in their firſt 

| Act, which was the making choice of William Lenthall 

all to be their Speaker; which Agreement was upon very 
a their 7 , . 

mw, diſagreeing Principles. Cromwell having deſign'd him, 


Viliam 


for lucks ſake, and being well acquainted with his tem- 

r, concluded, that he would be made a property in 
This as well as he had been in the long Parliament, 
when he always complied with that Party that was 
moſt powerful. And the other Perſons who meant 
nothing that Cromwell did, were well pleaſed, out of 
hope that the ſame Man's being in the Chair might fa- 
Cilitate the renewing and reviving the former Houle ; 
which they look'd upon as the true legitimate Parlia- 
ment, ſtrangled by the Tyranny of Cromwell, and yet 
that it had life enough left in it. 

LENTUuAIL L, was no ſooner in his Chair than it was 
propoſed, © That they might inthe firſt place conſider 
*by what Authority they came thither, and whether 
* that which had Conven'd them, had a Lawful power 
*to that purpoſe. From which Subject the ProteQor's 
Creatures, and thoſe of the Army, endeavour'd to di- 


«wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and ſhall Cie a» 


* * . E 1 
«not (according to the tenour of this Indenture, * | mms 


«whereby I am return'd to ſerve in Parliament) pro- 


* poſe to give any Conſent to alter the Government as 


eit is ſettled in one Perſon and a Parliament. 

T «1s Engagement a conſiderable part of the Mem- 
bers utterly refuſed to ſign; and call d it a violation of 
the Privilege of Parliament, and an abſolute depri- 


ving them of that freedom which was effential to it. 


So they were excluded, and reſtrain d from cutring 
into the Houſe: and they who did ſubſcribe it, and 
had thereupon Liberty to ſit there, were yet ſo refract- 
ory to any Propoſition that might ſettle him in the 
Government in the manner he deſir'd it, that, after 
the five Months near ſpent in wrangling, and uſcleſs 
diſcourſes (during which he was not to attempt the 


Diſſolution of them, by his Inſtrument of Government) 
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John Wild- 
man, 


he took the firſt opportunity to diſſolve them ; and up- 
on the two and twentieth of Fanuary, with ſome re- 
proaches, he let them know he could do the buſineſs 
without them; and fo diſmiſſed them with much evi- 
dence of his Diſpleaſure: and they again retired to 
their habitations, reſolv'd to wait another opportuni- 
ty of revenge, and in the mean time to give no evi- 
dence of their ſubmitting to his Uſurpation, by under- 
taking any Imployment or Office under his Authority, 
He ascarefully endeavouring and watching to find ſuch 
an advantage againſt them, as might make them er. 
to the penalty of the Laws. Yet even his weakneſs and 
impotency upon ſuch a notorious Advantage, 8 
into two very notable Inſtances, which happen'd about 
that time, in the Caſe of two Perſons, whoſe Names 
were then much taken notice of upon the Stage of Af- 
fairs, Fohn Wildman, and John Lilburn. 

Taft former had been bred a Scholar in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and being young, and of a pre- 
gnant Wit, in the beginning of the Rebellion meant to 
make his Fortune in the War; and choſe to depend up- 
on Cromwell's countenance and advice, when he was 
not above the degree of a Captain of a Troop of Horſe 
himſelf, and was much eſteem'd and valued by him, 
and made an Officer; and was fo active in contriving 
and fomenting Jealouſies and Diſcontents, and fo dex- 
trous in compoſing, or improving any Diſguſts, and 
ſo inſpired with the Spirit of Praying and Preaching, 
when thoſe gifts came into requeſt, and became thri- 
virg Arts, that about the time when the King was ta- 
ken from Holmby, and it was neceſſary that the Army 
ſhould enter into Conteſts with the Parliament, John 


IWildman grew to be one of the principal Agitators, 


and was moſt relied upon by Cromwell to infuſe thoſe 
things into the minds of the Soldiers, and to conduct 
them in the managery of their Diſcontents, as might 
moſt advance thoſe deſigns He then had; and quickly 
got the reputation of a Man of Parts; and having a 
{mooth Pen, drew many of the Papers which firſt 
kindled the Fire between the Parliament and the Ar- 
my, that was not afterwards extinguiſh'd but in the 
ruin of Both. His reputation in thoſe Faculties'made 


him quit the Army; where he was become a Major; 


and where he kept ſtill a great Intereſt, and betook 
himſelf to Civil Affairs, in the ſollicitation of Suits 


depending in the Parliament, or before Committees; 
where he had much Credit with thoſe who had moſt 


power to do Right or Wrong, and ſo made himſelf 
neceſlary to thoſe who had need of ſuch Protection 
from the Tyranny of the time. By theſe Arts he thri- 
ved, and got much more than he could have done in 
the Army, and kept, and encreaſed his Credit there, 
by the Intereſt he had in other places. When Cromwell 
declin'd the ways of eſtabliſhing the Common-wealth, 
Wildman, amongſt the reſt, forſook him; and enter'd, 
warily into any Counſels which were like to deſtroy 
him: And upon the diſſolution of this laſt Parliament, 
having leſs of flegm, and ſo leſs patience, than other 
Men, to expect another opportunity, and in the mean 
time to leave him to eſtabliſh his Greatneſs, he did be- 
lieve he ſhould be able ro make ſuch a Schiſm in the 
Army, as would give an opportunity to other enraged 
Perſons to take vengeance upon him, 

CROMWELTL knew the Man, and his undermining 
Faculties; knew he had ſome deſign in hand, but could 
not make any ſuch diſcovery as might warrant a pu- 
blick Proſecution; but appointed ſome truſty Spies 
(of which he had plenty) to watch him very narrowly, 
and, by being often with him, to find his Papers; the 
{preading whereof, he knew, would be the Preamble 
to any Conſpiracy of His. Shortly after the diſſolu- 
tion of that Parliament, theſe Inſtruments of Cromwell's 
ſurpriſed him in a Room, where he thought he had 
been ſafe enough, as he was writing a Declaration; and 
ſeiſed upon the Papers; the title whereof was, A De- 
*claration, containing the reaſons and motives which 
* oblige Us to take up Arms againſt Oliver Cromwell ; 
and though it was not finiſh'd, yet in that that was 
done, there was all Venom imaginable expreſſed againft 
him, and a large and bitter Narration of all his foul 
breach of Truſt, and Perjuries, enough to have expoſed 


* 


any Man to the ſevereſt judgment of that time; and as 
much as he could wiſh to diſcover againſt Him, or any 
Man whom he moſt deſired to deſtroy. The Iſſue 
was, the Man was ſtreightly Imprifon'd, and prepara- 
tions made for his Trial, and towards his Execution, 
which all Men expected. But whether Cromwell found 
that there were more engaged with him than could be 
brought to N or were fit to be diſcover'd (as 
many Men believ'd) or that Wildman obliged himſelf 
for the time to come not only to be quiet, but to be a 
Spy for him upon others (as others at that time ſuſpect- 
ed, and had reaſon for it afterwards) after a ſhort time 


of Impriſonment, the Man was reſtored to his Liberty; 


and reſorted, with the ſame ſucceſs and reputation to 
his former courſe of Life; in which he thrived very 
notably. I 

Tus Caſe of Fobn Lilburn was much more won- 
derful, and adminiſter'd more occaſion of diſcourſe and 
obſervation. This Man, before the Troubles, was a 
poor Book- binder; and for procuring ſome Seditious 
Pamphlets againſt the Church and State to be printed 
and diſperſed, had been ſeverely cenſured in the Sta- 
Chamber, and receiv'd a ſharp Caſtigation, which made 
him more obſtinate and malicious againſt them; and, 
as heafterwards confeſſed, in the melancholy of his Im- 
priſonment, and by reading the Book of Martyrs, he 
raiſed in himſelf a marvellous inclination and appetite 
to ſuffer in the defence or for the vindication of any 
oppreſſed Truth; and found himſelf very much con- 
firm'd in that ſpirit; and in that time diligently col- 
lected, and read all thoſe Libels and Books, which had 
anciently, as well as lately been written againſt the 
Church: from whence, with the venom, he had like- 
wiſe contracted the impudence and bitterneſs of their 
Style; and by practice, brought himſelf to the faculty 
of writing like them: and ſo when that Licence broke 
in of printing all that malice and wit could ſuggeſt, 
he publiſh'd ſome Pamphlets in his own name, full of 
that confidence and r which might aſperſe 


the Government moſt to the ſenſe of the People, and 


to their humour. When the War begun, he put him- 


ſelf into the Army; and was taken Priſoner by the 


King's Forces in that Engagement at Hyentford, ſhortly 
after the Battle of Edge-hill; and being then a Man 
much known, and talk'd of for his qualities above men- 
tion'd, he was not ſo well treated in Priſon as was like 
to reconcile him; and being brought before the Chief 
Juſtice, to be tried for Treaſon, by a Commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer ( in which method the King in- 
tended then to have proceeded againſt the Rebels which 
ſhould be taken) he behaved himſelf with fo great im- 
pudence, in extolling the power of the Parliament, 
that it was manifeſt he had an ambition to have been 
made a Martyr for that Cauſe. But as he was liberally 
ſupplied from his Friends at London (and the Parlia- 
ment in expreſs terms declar'd, © That they would in- 
te fli& puniſhment upon the Priſoners they had of the 
«King's Party, in the ſame manner as Lilburn and the 
© reſt ſhould ſuffer at Oxford) ſo he did find means to 
corrupt the Marſhal who had the cuſtody of him; and 
made his eſcape into the Parliament Quarters ; where 
he was receiv'd with publick Joy, as a Champion that 
had defied the King in his own Court. 

From this time he was entertain'd by Cromwell with 
great familiarity, and, in his conteſts with the Parlia- 
ment, was of much ule to him, and privacy with him. 
But he begun then to find him of ſo reſtleſs and un- 
ruly a Spirit, and to make thoſe advances in Religion 
againſt the Presbyterians before he thought it ſeaſon- 
able, that he diſpenſed with his preſence in the Army, 
where he was an Officer of Name, and made him re- 
fide in London, where he wiſh'd that temper ſhould be 
improv'd. And when the Parliament was ſo much of- 
fended with his ſeditious humour, and the Pamphlets 
he publiſh'd every day in Religion, with reflections up- 
on their proceedings, that they reſolv d to proſecute 
him with great rigour (towards which the Aflembly of 
Divines, which he had likewiſe provok d, contributed 
their deſire, and demand) Cromwell writ a very paſſion- 
ate Letter to the Parliament, That they wouldnot fo 
© much diſcourage their Army, that was fighting for 
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e them, as to cenſure an Officer of it for his opinion in 
* point of Conſcience; for the Liberty whereof, and 
to free themſelves from the ſhackles in which the Bi- 
«ſhops would enſlave them, that Army had been prin- 
cipally raiſed. Upon which, all farther proſecution 
againit Lilburn was declined at that time, though he 
declin'd not the farther provocation; and continued 
ro make the Proceedings of the Parliament as odious 
as he could. But from the time that Cromwell had diſ- 
perſed that Parliament, and was, in effect, in poſſeſſion 
of the Soveraign Power, Lilburn withdrew his favour 
from him; and thought him now an Enemy worthy of 
his diſpleaſure; and, both in diſcourſes and writings, 
in Pamphlets and Invectives, loaded him with all the 
Aſperſions of Hypocriſy, Lying, and Tyranny, and all 
other imputations and reproaches which either he de- 
ſerv d, or the malice or bitterneſs of the other's Na- 
ture could {uggelt to him, to make him the more uni- 
verlally odious that a faithleſs perjur'd Perſon could be. 
CROMWELL could bear ill language and reproaches 
with leſs diſturbance, and concernment, than any Per- 
{on in Authority had ever done: yer the proſecution 
this Man exerciſed him with, made him plainly diſcern 
that it would be impoſſible to preſerve his Dignity, or 
to have any ſecurity in the Government, whilſt His 
Licence continued; and therefore, after he had ſet 
{pies upon him to obſerve his Actions, and collect his 
Words, and upon advice with the Council at Law of 
the State, was confidently inform'd, © That as well by 
© the old eſtabliſh'd Laws, as by new Ordinances, Lil- 
* burn was guilty of High Treaſon, and had forfeited 
his Life, if he were proſecuted in any Court of Ju- 
te ſtice; he cauſed him to be ſent to Newgate, and at 
the next Seſſions to be indicted of High Treaſon: all 
the Judges being preſent, and the Council at Law to 
inforce the Evidence, and all care being taken for the 
return of ſuch a Jury as might be fit for the importance 
of the caſe. Lilburn appear d undaunted, and with the 
confidence of a Man that was to play a Prize before 
the People for their own liberty; he pleaded Not- 
guilty, and heard all the Charge and Evidence againſt 
him with patience enough, ſave that, by interrupting 
the Lawyers, ſometimes, who proſecuted him, and b 
ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the Judges, he 
ſhew'd that he had no reverence for their Perſons, nor 
any ſubmiſſion to their Authority. The whole day 


was ſpent in his Trial; and when he came to make his | 


Defence, he mingled ſo much Law in his diſcourſe to 
invalidate their Authority, and to make it appear fo 
Tyrannical, that neither their Lives, Liberties nor 
Eſtates were in any degree ſecure, whilſt that Uſurpa- 
tion was exerciſed; and anſwer'd all the matters ob- 
jected againſt him with ſuch an aſſurance, making 
them © To contain nothing of High Treaſon, and That 
*to be a Government againſt which High Treaſon 
te could not be committed; and telling them © That 
wall true born Engliſh Men were obliged to oppoſe this 
2 Tyrone. as he had done purely for their fakes, and 
*that he had done it only for their fakes, and to pre- 
e ſerve them from being Slaves contrary to his own pro- 
eit and worldly Intereſt : He told them How much 
ce he had been in Cromwell's Friendſhip: that he might 
* have receiv'd any benefit, or preferment from him, 
*if he would have fate ſtill, and ſeen his Country en- 
*\{lay'd; which becauſe he would not do, he was 
* brought hither to have his life taken from him by 
*their Judgment; which he apprehended not: he de- 
fended himſelf with that vigour, and charm'd the 
Jury ſo powerfully, that, againſt all the direction and 
charge the Judges could give them (who aſſur'd them 
* That the words and actions fully prov'd againſt the 
* Priſoner, were High Treaſon by the Law; and that 
* they were bound, by all the obligation of Conſcience, 
eto find him guilty ) after no long conſultation be- 
tween themſelves, they return'd with ther Verdict, 
„That he was Not-guilty: nor could they be per- 
ſwaded by the Judges to change or recede from their 
Verdict: which infinitely enraged and perplexed Crom- 
well; who look'd upon it as a greater Defeat than 
the loſs of a Battle would have been. And though Lil- 
burn was thus acquitted in the year 1653, yet Cromwell 


** 


would never ſuffer him to be ſet at Liberty, as by tlie 
Law he ought to have been, but ſent him from Priſon 
to Priſon, and kept him encloſed there till He himſelf 
died. Theſe two Inſtances of Perſons not otherwiſe 
conſiderable, are thought pertinent to be inſerted, as 
an evidence of the temper of the Nation; and how 
far the Spirits of that time were from paying a ſub- 
miſſion to that power, when no body had the courage 
to lift up their hands againſt it. 

WHATEVER uneaſineſs and perplexity Crcmwell 


The King's 


condition 


found in his condition at home, the King found no be- road. 


nefit from it abroad, or from the Friendſhip, or the 
Indignation of other Princes; They had all the fame 
terrible Apprehenſion of Cromwell's power as if he had 
been landed with an Army in any of their Dominions, 
and look'd upon the King's condition as deſperate, and 
not to be ſupported. The Treaty between France and 
England rex very faſt; — every day produced 
freſh Evidence of the good Intelligence between Crom- 
well and the Cardinal. The Ships and Priſoners which 
had been taken when they went to relieve Dunkirk, 
and by the taking — Dunkirk had been loſt, were 
now reſtored, and ſet at liberty; and ſuch mutual Of- 
fices perform d between them, as, with frequent evi- 
dences of Averſion from the King and his Intereſt, 
made it very manifeſt to his Majeſty, that his reſi- 
dence would not be ſuffer d to continue longer in 
France, after the Alliance ſhould be publiſh'd with 
Cromwell; which was not yet xerfocted by the Car- 
dinals bluſhing to conſent to ſome Propoſitions, with- 
out which the other's faſt Friendſhip was not ro be ob- 
tain'd; and he was not willing that modeſty ſhould be 
conquer'd at once, though every body knew it would 
quickly be proſtituted. 

TuERxE could be no doubt but that the King was 
heartily weary of being in a place where he was fo ill 
treated; where he liv'd ſo uncomfortably, and from 
whence he foreſaw that he ſhould ſoon be driven. But 
as he had no Money to enable him to remove, or to 
pay the Debts he ow'd there, ſo he knew not to what 
place to repair, where he might find a Civil Reception. 
Holland was bound not to admit him into their Do- 
minions, and by their Example had ſhew'd other Princes, 
and States, what conditions They muſt ſubmit ro who 
would be Allies to Cromwell. The King of Spain was 
at the ſame time contending with France for Cromwell's 
1 and thought he had ſome Advantage with 
him by the Reſidence his Majeſty had in Fance: ſo 
there could be no thought of repairing into Flanders, 
and that he could be admitred to ſtay there. The 
Proteſtants, in moſt places, expreſſed much more In- 
clination to his Rebels than to Him. The Roman 
Catholicks look'd upon him as in fo deſperate a con- 
dition, that he would in a ſhort time be neceſſitated to 
throw himſelf intotheir Arms by changing his Religion, 
without which they generally declar'd, © They would 
* never give him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. In this diſtreſs, 
his Majelty reſum'd the conſiderations he had former- 
ly enter'd upon, of ſending to the Diet; which was 
Ae. by the Emperour to meet ſhortly at Ratis- 
bone, to make choice of a King of the Romans. And 
Germany being then in Peace, the Emperour made 
little doubt of finding a concurrence in the choice of 
the King of Hungary his eldeſt Son to be made King 
of the Romans, and thereby to be ſure to ſucceed him in 
the Empire. Our King had long deſign d to ſend the 
Lord Wilmot on that Errand, to try what the Emperour, 
and Princes of Germany, would do, in ſuch a conjun- 
cture, towards the uniting all other Princes with them- 
ſelves, in undertaking a quarrel they were all concern'd 
in, to reſtore a Prince to injur'd and oppreſs'd by fo 
odious a Rebellion; and in the mean time, of which 
there appear'd to be more hope, what contribution 
they would make towards his Support; and likewiſe, 
upon this occaſion, what fit place might be found, in 
the neareſt parts of Germany, for the King to repair 
to; where he might attend his better deſtiny. 

Ir was moſt ſuitable to the occaſion, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the King's Condition, that this Affair ſhould 
be diſpatched in as private a way as was poſſible, and 
with as little expence, it being impoſſible to ſend an 
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Embaſſadour in ſuch an Equipage, as at ſuch an illu- 
ſtrious Couvention of all the Princes of the Empire, 
was neceſſary. Wilmot preſſed very much for that 
Character, that he might the more eaſily accompliſh 
his being made an Earl; for which he had obtain'd the 
King's promile in a fit ſeaſon. And he took great pains 
to perſwade the King, © That this was a proper ſea- 
*ſon, and very much for the Advancement of his Ser- 
ce vice: but, that if he had the Title of an Earl, which 
«would be look'd upon as a high Qualification, he 
ec would not aſſume the Character of Embaſladour, 
«though he would carry ſuch a Commiſſion with him, 
«hut make all his Negotiations as a private Envoy ; of 
which he promiſed the King wonderful Effects, and 
pretended to have great aſſurance of Money, and of 
making Levics of Men for any Expedition, The King, 
rather to comply with the general expectation, and to 
do all rhat was in his power to do, than out of any 
hope of norable Adyantage from this Agitation, was 
contented to make him Earl of Rocheſter; and gave 
him all fuch Commiſſions, and Credentials, as were 
neceſſaty for the Employment; and ſent him from 
Paris in the Chriſmas time, that he might be at Ratis- 
bone at the meeting of the Dict, which was to be in 
the beginning of April following; means having been 
found to procure ſo much Money as was neceſſary for 
that Journey, out of the Affignment that had been 


made to the King for his Support: of which there was 
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a great Arrear due, and which the Cardinal cauſed at 
this time to be ſupplied, becauſe he looked upon this 
{ending to Ratisbone as a preparatory for the King's 
own remove. 

Tuovon Scotland was vanquiſhed, and ſubdued, 
to that degree, that there was no Place nor Perſon 
who made the lcaſt ſhew of oppoling Cromwell; who, 
by the Adminiſtration of Monk, made the Yoke very 
grievous to the whole Nation; yet the Preachers kept 
their Pulpic Licence; and, more for the affront that 
was offer d to Presbytery, than the Conſcience of 
what was due to Majeſty, many of them preſumed to 
pray for the King; and generally, though ſecretly, ex- 
aſperated the minds of the People againſt the preſent 
Government. The High-landers by the Advantage of 
their Situation, and the hardineſs of that People, made 
frequent Incuclions in the night into the Engliſh Quar- 
ters; and kill'd many of their Soldiers, but ſtole more 
of their Horſes: and where there was moſt appearance 
of Peace, and Subjection, if the Soldiers ſtragled in 
the night, or went ſingle in the day, they were uſual- 
ly knock'd on the head; and no Enquiry could diſcover 
the Malefactors. 

Many Expreſſes were ſent to the King, as well 
from thoſe who were Priſoners in England, as from 
fome Lords who were at liberty in Scotland, © That 
ce Middleton might be ſent into the High- lands with 
this Majeſty's Commiſſion; and in the mean time the 
Earl of Glencarne, a gallant Gentleman, offer'd, if lie 
were Authoriz d by the King, to draw a Body of Horſe 
and Foot together in the High- lands, and infeſt the 
Enemy, and be ready to ſubmit to Middleton, aſſoon as 
he ſhould arrive there with a ſupply of Arms and Am- 
munition. Accordingly the King had ſent a Commil- 
ſion to the Earl of Glencarne; who behaved himſelf 
very worthily, and gave Monk ſome trouble. But he 
preſſing very earneſtly, that Middleton might be ſent 
over to compole ſome Animoſities, and Emulations, 
which were growing up to the breaking off that Union, 
without which nothing could ſucceed, his Majeſty, 
about the time that the Earl of Rocheſter was diſpatch'd 
for Ratisbone, ſent likewiſe Middleton into Scotland, with 
lome few Officers of that Nation, and ſuch a poor ſup- 

ply of Arms and Ammunition, as, by the activity and 
induſtry of Middleton, could be got upon the credit 
and contribution of ſome Merchants and Officers in 
Holland of that Nation, who were willing to redeem 
their Country from the Slavery it was in. With this 
very ſlender Aſſiſtance he Tranſported himſelf in the 
Winter into the High- lands; where, to welcome him, 
he found the few, whom he look'd to find in Arms, 
more broken with Faction amongſt themſelves, than by 
the Enemy; nor was he able to reconcile them, Bur 


after Glencarne had deliver'd his thin unarm'd Troops 
to Middleton, and condeſcended to Fight a Duel with 
an Inferior Officer, who provoked him to it after he 
was out of his Command, whether he was troubled to 
have another Command over him, who, upon the mat- 
ter, had no other Men to Command but what were 
raiſed by him, though he had exceedingly preſſed Mid- 
dleton's being lent over to that purpoſe, or whether con- 
vinced with the impoſſibility of the Attempt, he retired 
firſt to his own Houſe, and then made his Peace with 
Monk, that he might live quietly, and retain'd ſtill his 
Affection and Fidelity to the King; which he made 
manifeſt afterwards in a more favourable conjuncture: 
and at the ſame time he excuſed himſelf to the King, 
for giving over an Enterpriſe which he was not able to 
3 though Middleton (uſtain'd it a full year after- 
wards. 

Tu truth is, the two Perſons who were moſt con- 
cern'd in that Expedition, had no degree of hope that 
it would be attended with any ſucceſs, the King, and 
Middleton; who had both ſeen an Army of that People, 
well provided with all things neceſſary, not able to do 
any thing where they fought upon terms more Advan- 
tageous. And how could thoſe now, drawn together 
by chance, half arm'd and undiſciplin'd, be able to 
contend with Victorious Troops, which wanted no- 
thing, and would hardly part with what they had got? 
But his Majeſty could nor refuſe to give them leaye 
to Attempt what they believ'd they could go through 
with ; and Middleton, who had promiſed them to come 
to them, when he was aſſured he ſhould be enabled to 
carry over with him two thouſand Men, and good 
ſtore of Arms, thought himſelf obliged to venture his 
Life with them who expected him, though he could 
carry no more with him than is mention'd ; and by his 
behaviour there, notwithſtanding all diſcouragement, 
he manifeſted how much he would have done, if others 
had perform'd half their promiſes. 

Ir will not be amiſs in this place to mention an 
Adventure that was made during his being in the High- 
lands, which deſerves to be recorded for the honour 
of the Undertakers. There was attending upon the 
King a young Gentleman, one M* Whgan, a very hand- 
ſome Perſon, of the age of three or four and twenty. 
This Gentleman had, when he was a youth of fifteen or 
ſixteen years, been by the corruption of ſome of his 
neareſt Friends, engaged in the Parliament Service 
againſt the King; where the eminency of his courage 
made him ſo much taken notice of, that he was of ge- 
neral eſtimation, and belov'd by all; but fo much in 
the friendſhip of Ireton, under whom he had the Com- 
mand of a Troop of Horſe, that no Man was ſo much 
in credit with him. By the time of the Murther of 
the King he was ſo much improv'd in Age and Un- 
derſtanding, that by that horrible and impious Mur- 
ther, and by the information and advice of ſober Men 
in his converſation, he grew into fo great a deteſtation 
of all that People, that he thought of nothing but to 
repair his own Reputation, by taking vengeance of 
thoſe who had 2 and miſled him: and in order 
thereunto, aſſoon as the Marquis of Ormond reſum d 
the Government of Ireland again for the King (which 
was the only place then where any Arms were borne 
for his Majeſty) Captain Wogan repair d thither to him 
through Scotland; and behaved himſelf with ſuch ſignal 
Valour, that the Marquis of Ormond gave him the Com- 
mand of his own Guards, and every Man the Teſtimo- 
ny of deſerving it. He came over with the Marquis 
into Fance; and being reſtleſs to be in Action, no ſoon- 
er heard of Middleton's being arriv'd in Scotland, than 
he reſolv'd to find himſelf with him; and immediately 
asked the King's leave not only for himſelf, but for as 
many of the young Men about the Court as he could 
perſwade to go with him; declaring to his Majelty, 
That he refoly'd to paſs through England. The King, 
who had much Grace for him, diflwaded him from 
the Undertaking, for the difficulty and danger of it, 
and denied to give him leave. But neither his Majeſty, 
nor the Marquis of Ormond, could divert him; and his 
importunity continuing, he was left to follow his In- 
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in the Court, as that Captain Wogan would go into 
England, and from thence march into Scotland to Ge- 
neral Middleton; and many young Gentlemen, and 
others wha were in Paris, liſted themſelves with him 
for ths Expedition. He went then to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; who, during the time of the King's 
ſtay in France, executed the Office of Secretary of State, 
to deſire the diſpatch of ſuch Paſſes, Letters, and Com- 
miſſions, as were neceſſary for the Affair he had in 
hand. The Chancellor had much kindneſs for him, 
and having heard of his deſign by the common talk of 
the Court, and from the free diſcourſes of ſome of 
thoſe who reſoly'd ta go with him, repreſented © The 
«danger of the enterpriſe to himſelf, and the diſho- 
ce nour that would reflect upon the King, for ſuffering 
« Men under his Paſs, and with his Commithon, to ex- 
e poſe themſelves to inevitable ruin: that it was now 
te the diſcourſe of the Town, and would without doubt 
© be known in England and to Cromwell, befare he and 
«his Friends could get thither, fo that it was likely 
© they would be apprehended the firſt minute they fer 
te their foot on Shore; and how much his own parti- 
«cular Perſon was more liable to danger than other 
« Men's he knew well; and, upon the whole matter, 
very earneſtly diſſwaded him fromproceeding farther, 

He anſwer'd moſt of the particular conſideration 
with contempt of the danger, and confidence of going 
through with it, but with no kind of reaſon (a talent 
that did not then abound in him) to make it appear 
probable. Whereupon the Chancellor expreſly refuſed 
to make his Diſpatches, till he could ſpeak with the 
King; With whom, he ſaid, he would do the beſt he 
*could to perſwade his Majeſty to hinder his Jour- 
ce ney, with which the Captain was provok'd to fo great 
paſſion, that he broke into tears, and beſought him not 
to diſſwade the King; and ſeem'd ſo much tranſport- 
ed with the reſolution of the Adventure, as if he 
would not out- live the diſappointment. This paſſion 
ſo far prevail'd with the King, that he cauſed all his 
. to be made, and deliver d to him. And the 
very next day He and his Companions, being ſeven or 
ts in number, went out of Pari together, and took 
Poſt for Calais. 

Tu Ev landed at Dover, continued their 2 to 
London, and walked the Town ; ſtay'd there above three 
Weeks, till they had bought Horſes, which they quar- 
ter'd at Common Inns, and liſted Men enough of their 
Friends and Acquaintance to proſecute their purpoſe. 
And then they appointed their Rendezvous at Barnet, 
marched out of London, as Cromswell's Soldiers, and from 
Barnet were full fourſcore Horſe well Armed, and ap- 
e and Quarter d that Night at S* Albans; and 

rom thence, by eaſy Journies, but out of the Common 
Roads, marched ſafely into Scotland; beat up ſome 
Quarters which lay in their way, and without any miſ- 
adventure joyn'd Middleton in the High-lands; where 
poor Wogan, after many brave Actions petform'd there, 
receiv'd upon a Party, an ordinary fleſh wound ; which 
for want of a good Surgeon proved mortal to him, to 
the verygreat grief of Middleton, and all who knew him. 
Many of the Troopers when they could ſtay no longer 
there, found their way again through England, 2nd re- 
turn'd to the King. 

Ix the diſtreſs which the King ſuffer'd during his 
abode in France, the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
part was the molt uneaſy and grievous. For though 
all who were angry with Him, were as angry with the 
Marquis of Ormond, who liv'd in great Friendſhip with 
him, and was in the ſame truſt with the King in all his 
Counſels which were referv'd from others; yet the 
Marquis's Quality, and the great Services he had per- 
form'd, and the great ſufferings he underwent for the 
Crown, made him aboye all their exceptions; and they 
believ'd his averſion from all their Devices to make 
marriages, and to traffick in Religion, proceeded moſt 
— Queen's diſpleaſure grew ſo notorious againſt the Chan- 
%"f te cellor, that after he found by degrees that ſhe would 
+... not ſpeak to him, nor take any notice of him when ſhe 
Wis aw bim, he forbore at laſt coming in her preſence; 
=. and for many Months did not ſee her face, though he 
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from the credit the other had with him. And the 


be continued in any Truſt about him. 


had the honour to lodge in the ſame Houſe, the Pa- 
lace Royal, where both their Majeſties kept their 
Courts; which encouraged all who deſired to ingratiate 
themſelves with her Majeſty, to expreſs a great preju- 
dice to the Chancellor, at leaſt to withdraw from his 
converſation: and the Queen was not reſery'd in de- 
claring, that ſhe did exceedingly deſire to remove him 
from the King; which nothing kept him from deſi- 
25 1 * per he a condition, but the 
conſcience of his duty, and the confidence his Maje 
had in his fidelity. 7 _— 

TuIs diſinclination towards him produced, at one 
and the lame time, a contrivance of an odd Nature, 
and a Union between two ſeemingly irreconcileable 
Factions, the Papiſts and the Presbyterians ; which was 
diſcover d to the King by a falſe Brotlter, before the 
Chancellor had any intimation of it. The Lord Bual- A Petition | 
carris, with Dr Frazier, and ſome other Scots about the "niet. of 
Court, thought themſelves enough qualified to under- Pape. 
take in the name of all the Presbyterians; and cauſed a f Pl 
Petition to be prepared, in which they ſet out, © That Frazier, 
the Presbyterian r had great Affections to ſerve , if 
his Majeſty, and much power to do it; and that they rhe Exche- 
Thad many Propoſitions, and Advices to offer to his 9%" "itt 
* Majeſty for the Advancement thereof: but that they — 5 
verxe diſcouraged, and hindred from offering the ſame, 
by reaſon that his Majeſty entruſted his whole Affairs 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; who was an old 
„known and declared Enemy to all their Party; in 
whom they could repoſe no truſt: and therefore 
they beſought his Majeſty, that be might be remov'd 
*from his Council, at lea not be ſuffer d to be privy 
to any thing that ſhould be propoſed by Them; and 
they ſhould then make it appear how ready, and how 
*able they were in a very ſhort time to advance his 
* Majeſty's Affairs. 

ANOTHER Petition was prepared in the name of 4 , the 
his Roman Catholick Subjects; which ſaid, © Thar all — 
* his Majeſty's Party which had adher d to him, were 8 b. 
* now totally ſuppreſſed ; and had, for the molt part, 

* compounded with his Enemies, and ſubmitted to 
*rheir Government: that the Church Lands were all 
© ſold, and the Biſhops dead, except very few, who durſt 
not exerciſe their Function: ſo that he could expect 
*no more aid from any who were concern'd to ſupport 
e the Government of the Church as it had been former- 
ce ly eſtabliſhed: that by the defeat of Duke Hamilton's 
Party firſt, and then by his Majeſty's ill ſucceſs at 
* Worceſter, and the total reduction of the Kingdom of 
< Scotland afterwards by Cromwell, his Majeſty might 
* conclude what greater aid he was to expect from the 
e Presbyterian Party. Nothing therefore remain'd to 
ce him of hope for his Reſtoration, but from the affe- 
*ction of his Roman Catholick Subjects; who, as they 
* would never be wanting as to their Perſons, and 
«their Eſtates which were left, ſo they had hope to 
ce draw from the Catholick Princes, and the Pope him- 
«ſelf, ſuch conſiderable aſſiſtance both in Men and Mo- 
*ney, that his Majeſty ſhould owe his Reſtitution, un- 
* der the Bleſſing of God, to the ſole power and aſſiſt- 
<* ance of the Catholicks. But they had great reaſon to 
* fear, that all theſe hopes would be obſtructed and 
*render'd of no ule, not only by there being no Perſon 
about his Majeſty in whom the Catholicks could have 
* any confidence, but by reaſon that the Perſon moſt 
*truſted by him, and through whoſe hands all Letters 
te and Diſpatches muſt paſs, is a known Enemy to all 
e Catholicks ; and therefore they beſought his Majeſty, 
ce that that Perſon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
© might be removed from him; whereupon he ſhould 
*find great benefit to accrue to his Service. It was 
concluded amongſt them, that when theſe two Petitions 
ſhould be weigh'd and confider'd, the Queen would 
eaſily convince his Majeſty, that a Perſon who was ſo 
odious to all the Roman Catholicks, from whoſe Af- 
fections his Majeſty had moſt reaſon to promiſe him- 
ſelf relicf, and to all the Proteſtants who could contri- 
bute to his aſſiſtance or ſubſiſtence, could not be fit to 


Wu x matters were thus adjuſted, which were the 
longer in preparation, becauſe the Pgrſons concern d 
E*2 could 
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could not, without ſuſpicion and ſcandal, meet toge- 
ther, but were to be treated with by Perſons ous; 
employ'd, one M* Walſingham, a Perſon very well 
known to all Men who at that time knew the Palace 
Royal, who had been employ'd in the affair, came to 
the King, and, whether out of ingenuity, and diſlike of 
ſo foul a combination, or as he thought the diſcovery 
would be grateful to his Majeſty, informed him of the 
whole Intrigue, and gave a Copy of the Petitions to the 
King; who ſhew'd them to the Marquis of Ormond, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and inform'd 
them of the whole deſign. And from this time his 
Majeſty made himſelf very merry with it, and ſpoke of 
it ſometimes at dinner, when the Queen was preſent ; 
and asked pleaſantly, © When the two Petitions would 
* be brought againſt the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
which being quickly known to ſome of the Perſons 
engaged in the proſecution, they gave it over, and 
thought not fit to proceed any farther in it; though 
both Parties continued their implacable malice rowards 
him, nor did he find any eaſe or quiet by their giving 
over that deſign, their Animoſities againſt him till 
breaking out one after another, as long as the King 
remain'd in Fance; the Queen taking all occaſions to 
complain to the Queen Regent of the King's unkind- 
neſs, that ſhe might impute all that ſhe diſliked to the 
Chancellor; and the Queen Mother of France was like 
to be very tender in a point that ſo much concern'd her 
ſelf, that any Man ſhould dare to interpoſe between 
the Mother and the Son. 

Tuk RE was an accident fell out, that adminiſter'd 
ſome argument to make thoſe Complaints appear more 
reaſonable. The Cardinal de Retz had always expreſſed 
great civilities towards the King, and a delire to ſerve 
him; and upon ſome occaſional conference between 
them, the Cardinal ask'd the King © Whether he had 
ce made any attempt to draw any Aſſiſtance from the 
* Pope, and whether he thought that nothing might 
ee be done that way to his advantage? The King told 
him, © Nothing had been attempted that way; and 
*that He was better able to judge, whether the Pope 
*was like to do any thing fe a Man of his Faith, 
The Cardinal ſmiling, faid, © He had no thought of 
«ſpeaking of his Faith; yet in ſhort, he ſpoke to him 
like a wiſe and honeſt Man; That if any Overtures 
c were made him of the Change of his Religion, he 
te muſt tell his Majeſty, it becomes him as a Cardinal to 
te wiſh his Majeſty a Catholick for the ſaving his Soul; 
ce but he muſt declare too, that if he did change his 
«Religion, he would never be reſtored to his King- 
*©doms. But he ſaid, He did believe (though the 
Pope was old, and much decay'd in his generoſity; for 
Innocent the 10th was then living) © That if ſome pro- 
* per Application was made to the Princes of Italy, and 
*to the Pope himſelf, though there would not be got- 


ce ten wherewithal to raiſe and maintain Armies, there 


Toe Cardinal gave him information as to thoſe particulars. 
de Retr ſent . 


to the Ba- 
ile, 


ce might be ſomewhat conſiderable obtain'd for his more 
te pleaſant Support, wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide. 
He faid, © He had himſelf ſome Alliance with the great 
* Duke, and intereſt in other Courts, and in Rome it 
*ſelf, and if his Majeſty would give him leave, and 
*truſt his diſcretion, he would write in ſuch a man- 
*ner in his own Name to ſome of his Friends, as 
te ſhould not be of any prejudice to his Majeſty if it 
*brought him no convenience. The King had reaſon 
to acknowledge the obligation, and to leave it to his 
own wiſdom, what he would do. In the concluſion 
of the diſcourſe, the Cardinal ask d his Majeſty a que- 
ſtion or two of matter of fact which he could not an- 
{wer; but told him, He would give a punctual in- 
* formation of it the next day in a Letter: which the 


Cardinal deſired might be aſſoon as his Majeſty thought 


fit, becauſe he would, upon the receipt of it, make his 
diſpatches into Italy. The particular things being out 
of the King's Memory, aſſoon as he return'd, he ask'd 
the Chancellor of che Exchequer concerning them; 
and having receiv'd a punctual Account from him, his 
Majeſty writ a Letter the next day to the Cardinal, and 
Within 
very few days after this, the Cardinal coming one day 
to the Louvre to ſee the Queen Mother, he was ar- 


reſted by the Captain of the Guard, and ſent Priſoner 


to the Baſtile; and in one of his Pockets, which the 

ſearch'd, that Letter the King had ſent to him was 
found, and deliver'd to the Queen Regent; who pre- 
{ently imparted it to the Queen of England; and after 
they had made themſelves merry with ſome improprie- 
ties in the French; the King having, for the ſecrecy, not 
conſulted with any Body, they diſcover d ſome purpoſe 
of applying to the Pope, and to other Catholick Prin- 
ces; and that his Majeſty ſhould enter upon any ſuch 
Counſel, without firſt conſulting with the Queen his 
Mother, could proceed only from the inſtigation of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Hex Majeſty with a very great proportion of ſharp- 
neſs, reproach d the King for his Neglect, and gave 
him his Letter. The King was exceedingly ſenſible of 
the Little reſpet the Queen Mother had ſhew'd to- 
wards him, in communicating his Letter in that man- 
ner to his Mother; and expoſtulated with her for it; 
and took that occaſion to enlarge more upon the in- 
juſtice of his Mother's complaints, than he had ever 
done. And from that time the Queen Mother, who 
was in truth a very worthy Lady, ſhew'd much more 
kindneſs to the King. And a little time after, there 
being a Maſque at the Court that the King liked yery 
well, he perſwaded the Chancellor to ſee it; and vouch- 
ſafed, the next Night, to carry him thither himſelf, and 
to place the Marquis of Ormond and Him next the Sear 
where all their Majeſties were to fit. And when they 
enter'd, the Queen Regent ask d, Who that fat Man 
*was who fat by the Marquis of Ormond? The Kirg 
told her aloud, © That it was the naughty Man who 
«did all the Miſchief, and ſet him againſt his Mother: 
at which the Queen her ſelf was little leſs diforder'd 
than the Chancellor was. But they within hearing 
laugh'd ſo much, that the Queen was not diſpleaſed; 
and ſomewhat was ſpoken to his Adyantage, whom few 
thought to deſerve the Reproach. 


Ar this time the King was inform'd by the French Prin 
pert e 


Court, © That Prince Rupert, who had been fo long 


«abſent, having gone with the Fleet from Holland be- « Nan 


e fore the Murther of the late King, and had not been 
heard of in ſome years, was now upon the Coaſt of 
© France, and ſoon after at Nantes in the Province of 
* Britain, with the Swallow, a Ship of the King's, and 
with three or four other Ships; and that the © Con- 
«ſtant Reformation, another Ship of the King's, in which 
Prince Maurice had been; was caſt away in the Indies 
*near two years before; and that Prince Rupert him- 
« ſelf was return'd with very ill health. The King 
ſent preſently to welcome him, and to invite him to 
Paris to attend his health; and his Majeſty preſumed 
that, by the Arrival of this Fleet, which he thought 
muſt be very rich, he ſhould receive ſome Money, that 
would enable him to remove out of France; of which 

He was as weary as It was of Him, 
GreaTExpeRation was raiſed in the Engliſh Court, 
that there would be ſome notable change upon the Ar- 
rival of this Prince; and though he had dd much 
kindneſs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
parted from Holland, yet there was hope that he would 
not appear now his Friend, the rather for that he had 
left Ireland with ſome declared unkindneſs towards the 
Marquis of Ormond. And all Men knew that the At- 
—_— General, who was unſatisfied with every body, 
would have moſt influence upon that Prince; and that 
his Highneſs could not be withour credit enough with 
the King to introduce him into buſineſs ; which they 
thought would at leaſt leflen the Chancellor. In or- 
der to which, it was no ſooner known that Prince Ru- 
pert was landed in France, but the Lord Fermyn viſited, 
and made great court to Sr Edward Herbert; between 
whom and him there had been greater ſhew of Animo- 
ſity than between any two of the Nation who were 
beyond the Seas, they having for ſome years ſeldom 
{ſpoken to, never well of, each other. And Herbert who 
was of a rough and proud nature, had declared pu- 
blickly, That he would have no Friendſhip with any 
* Man who believ'd the other ro be an honeſt Man. 
Between theſe two a great friendſhip is ſuddainly made; 
and the Atturney is every day with the Queen, 2 
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had ſhew'd a greater Averſion from him than from any 
Man, not only upon the buſineſs of the Duke of Tork, 
But now ſhe com- 
mended him to the King, As a wiſe Man, of great 
Experience, and of great Intereſt in England. 

FRO M the death of Sr Richard Lane, who had been 
Keeper of the Great Seal under his late Majeſty, there 
had not only been no Officer in that place, but from 
the defeat at Worceſter, the King had been without any 
Great Seal, it having been there loſt. But he had 
lately imploy'd a Graver to prepare a Great Seal ; which 
he kept himſelf, not intending to confer that Office, 
whilſt he remain d abroad. But now the Queen preſſed 
the King very earneſtly, to make the Atturney General 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; which was a promo- 
tion very natural, Men ordinarily riſing from the one 
Otfice to the other. The King knew the Man very 
well, and had neither eſteem nor kindneſs for him; 

et he well foreſaw, that when Prince Rupert came to 
kim, he ſhould be preſſed both by his Mother and Him 
fo importunately, that he ſhould not with any eaſe be 
able to refuſe it. Then he believ'd that, if the Man 
himſelf were in good humour, he would be of great uſe 
in compoſing any ill humour that ſhould ariſe in the 
Prince; to hich it was apprehended he might be apt 
to be inclined. And therefore his Majeſty thought it 
beſt (ſince no body diſſwaded him from the Thing) 
to oblige him frankly himſelf before the Prince came; 
and fo call'd him to his Council, and made him Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal ; with which he ſeem'd won- 
derfully delighted; and for ſome time liv'd well to- 
wards every Body; though, as to any thing of buſineſs, 
he appear d only in his old excellent faculty of raiſing 
doubts, and objecting againſt any thing that was pro- 
poſed, and propoling nothing himſelf; which was a 
temper of Underſtanding he could not rectify, and, 
in tae pretent State of Aﬀairs, did leſs miſchief than it 
would have done in a time when any thing was to have 
been done. 

BerokE the Prince came to Paris he gave the King 
ſach an account, as made it evident that his Majeſty 
was to expect no Money: © That what Treaſure had 
«been gotten together, which he confeſſed, had a- 
© mounted to great value, had been all loſt in the Ship 
te jn which himſelf was 4 ſprung a plank in the In- 
dies, when his Highneſs was miraculouſly preſerv d) 
ce and, in the Boat, carried to another Ship, when that 
te the Antelope, with all the Men, and all that had been 
e gotten ſunk in the Sea; and that much of the other 
© purchaſe had been likewiſe caſt away in the Ship in 
* which his Brother periſh'd ; which was after his own 
misfortune: So that all that was brought into Nantes, 
would ſcarce pay off the Sea-men, and diſcharge ſome 
debts at Toulon, which the Prince had contracted at 
his former being there, during the time that the King 
had been in Holland: And © That the Ships were all 
« ſo eaten with Worms, even the Swallow it ſelf, that 
ce there was no poſſibility of ſetting them out again to 
cc Sea. This was all the Account the King could receive 
of that whole Affair, when the Prince himſelf came 
to Paris; with which though the King was not fatis- 
tied, yet he knew not how to remedy it, the Prince 
taking it very ill that any Account ſhould be required 
of Him; and the Keeper ee perſwaded his High- 
neſs, that it was only the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
Influence, that diſpoſed the King with ſo much ſtrict- 
neſs to examine his Account. 

TaeRE was another defign now ſet on foot, b 
which they concluded they ſhould ſufficiently i 
the Chancellor; who, they thought, had ſtill too much 
credit with his Maſter. When the King went into Scot- 
land, Mr Robert Long, who had been mention'd before, 
was ſecretary of State; who, having been always a 
Creature of the Queen's, and dependent upon the Lord 
gore u, had fo behaved himſelf towards them, during 

is — ſtay in Scotland (for he was one of thoſe who 
was remov'd from the King there, and ſent out of that 
Kingdom) that when his Majeſty return'd from Wor- 
ceſter to Paris, they would by no means ſuffer that he 
ſhould wair upon his Majeſty; and accuſed him of 
much breach of truſt; and diſhoneſty, and amongſt the 


the Keeper, with ſome — ſaid © Ir was true; and 


reſt, that he ſhould ſay, which could be proved © That 
© it was 1 for any Man to ſerve the King ho- 
*neſtly, and to preſerve the good opinion of the Queen, 
and keep the Lord Fermyn's favour. The truth is, that 
Gentleman had not the good fortune to be generally well 
thought of, and the King did not believe him faultleſs; 
and therefore was contented to ſatisfy his Mother, and 
would not permit him to execute his Office, or to attend 
in his Councils. Whereupon he left the Court, and 
liv'd privately at Roan; which was the reaſon that the 
Chancellor had been commanded to execute that place, 
which intitled him to ſo much trouble. Upon this 
conjunction between the Lord Fermyn and the Keeper, 
the laſt of whom had in all times inveigh'd againſt Me 
Long's want of Fidelity, they agreed that there could not 
be a Better expedient found out to leſſen the Chancel- 
lor's Credit, than by reſtoring Long to the execution of 
the Secretary's Function. Whereupon they ſent for 
him, and adviſed him to prepare a Petition to the King, 
That he might be again reſtored to his Office and At- 
*tendance, or that he might be charged with his 
Crimes, and be farther puniſh'd, if he did not clear 
* himſelf, and appear innocent. This Petition was pre- 
ſented to the King, when he was in Council, by rhe 
Queen; who came thither only for that purpoſe, and 
deſired that it might be read; which being * the 
King was ſurpriſed, having not in the leaſt receiv'd any 
notice of it; and ſaid, That her Majeſty was the prin- 
*cipal Caule that induced his Majeſty to remove him 
from his place, and that ſhe then believ'd that he was 
*not fit for the Truſt. She ſaid, “She had now a 
© better opinion of him, and that ſhe had been miſ- 
inform'd. The King thought it unfit to receive a Per- 
ſon into fo near a Truſt, againſt whoſe Fidelity there 
had been ſuch publick exceptions; and his Majeſty 
knew that few of his Friends in England would cor- 
reſpond with him; and therefore would not be per- 
ſwaded to reſtore him. This was again put all upon 
the Chancellor's Account, and the influence He bad 
upon the King. 


i refuſed by 
the King. 


TrHEREVUPON MF Long accuſed the Chancellor of ”hreupen 


having betray'd the King; and undertook to prove that 
he had been over in England, and had private confe- 
rence with Cromwell: which was an aſperſion ſo impoſ- 
ſible, that every body laugh'd at it: yer becauſe he un- 
dertook to prove it, the Chancellor preſſed, © That a 
*day might be appointed for him to produce his proof : 
And at that day, the Queen came again to the Coun- 
cil, that ſhe might be preſent at the Charge. There 
M. Long produced Maſſonet, a Man who had ſerv'd him, 
and afterwards been an Under- Clerk for writing Letters 
and Commiſſions, during the time of the King's being 
in Scotland, and had been taken Priſoner at Worceſter ; 
and, being releaſed with the reſt of the King's Ser- 
vants, had been employ'd, from the time of the King's 
Return, in the ſame Service under the Chancellor; the 
Man having, before the Troubles, taught the King, and 
the Duke of Tork, and the reſt of the King's Children 
to write, being indeed the beſt Writer, for the fairneſs 
of the hand, of any Man in that time. 

Mas$SONET ſaid, © That after his releaſe from his 
e impriſonment, and whilſt he ſtayed in London, he ſpoke 
*with a Maid, who had formerly ſerv'd him, that knew 
* the Chancellor very well, and who aſſured him, that 
<* one evening ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor go into Crom- 
* well's Chamber at White-Hall ; and after he had been 
* ſhut up with him ſome hours, ſhe ſaw him conducted 
* out again. And Mr Long deſired time, that he might 
ſend over for this Woman, who ſhould appear and 
juſtify it. To this impoſſible diſcourſe, the Chancellor 
faid, He would make no other defence, than that 
*there were Perſons then in the Town, who, he was 
* confident, would avow that they had ſeen him once 
«every day, from the time he return'd from Spain to 
the day on which he attended his Majeſty at Paris; 
as indeed there were; and when he had faid fo, he 
offer d to go out of the Room; which the King would 


not have him to do. But he told his Majeſty, © That 


*jt was the courſe; and that he ought not to be pre- 
«ſent at the Debate that was to concern himſelf; and 


ſo 
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Chancellor of 


ſo he retired to his own Chamber. The Lord Fermyn, 
aſloon as he was gone, ſaid, © He never thought the 
c Accuſation had any thing of 1 in it; and 
te that he believ d the Chancellor a very honeſt Man; 
ce hut the uſe that he thought ought to be made of 
ec this Calumny, was, that it appear d that an honeſt 
te and innocent Man might be calumniated, as he 
* thought Mr Long had likewiſe been; and therefore 
«they ought both to be clear d. The Keeper ſaid, He 
ce {2w not ground enough to condemn the Chancellor; 
«hut he ſaw no cauſe neither to declare him innocent: 
te that there was one Witneſs which declar d only what 
* he had heard; but that he undertook alſo to produce 
© the Witneſs her ſelf if he might have time; which 
te jn juſtice could not be denied; and therefore he pro- 
* poſed, that a competent time might be given to 
* Mr Long to make out his proof; and that in the mean 
«time the Chancellor might not repair to the Council: 
with which Propoſition the King was ſo offended, 
that, with much warmth, he ſaid, He diſcern'd well 
* the deſign; and that it was ſo falſe and wicked a Charge, 
ce that, if he had no other exception againſt M Long 
te than this foul and fooliſh Accuſation, it was cauſe 
tc enough never to truſt him. And therefore he preſent- 
ly ſent for the Chancellor, and aſſoon as he came in, 
commanded him to fit in his place; and told him, © He 
*was ſorry he was not in a condition to do him more 
e Juſtice than to declare him innocent; which he did 
do, and commanded the Clerk of the Council to draw 
up a full Order for his Vindication, which his Majeſty 
himſelf would fign. 

Tut Keeper could not contain himſelf from ap- 
pearing very much troubled; and faid, If what he 


the Exche- heard from a Perſon of honour, who, he thought, 


wer of hav= (c 


ſpoken id 


of rhe King. 


The —_ 
Gerard pro- 
duced to 


prove it. 


would juſtify it, were true, the Chancellor had aſper- 
te (ed the King in ſuch a manner, and ſo much reviled 
te his Majeſty in point of his Honour, that he was not 
«fit to be there, The Chancellor was wonderfully 
ſurpriſed with the Charge; and humbly beſought his 
Majeſty, © That the Lord Keeper might produce his 
* Author, or be look'd upon as the Contriver of the 
e Scandal. The Keeper anſwer d,“ That if his Majeſty 
* would appoint an hour the next day for the Council 
*to meet, he would produce the Perſon who, he was 
* confident, would juſtify all he had faid. 

Tu E next day, the King being ſate in Council, the 
Keeper deſired that the Lord Gerard might be called 
in; who preſently appear d; and being ask d, Whether 
* he had at any time heard the Chancellor of the Ex- 
* chequer ſpeak ill of the King? he anſwer'd, Yes. 
And thereupon made a relation of a conference that had 
paſſed between the Chancellor and Him a year before, 
when the King lay at Chantilly; © That one day, after 
« dinner, the King took the Air, and being in the 
te Field his Majeſty alighted out of his Coach, and took 
* his Horſe, with other of the Lords to ride into the 
* next Field to ſee a Dog ſet Partridge; and that he, 
« the Lord Gerard, and the Chancellor remain'd in the 
Coach, when he enter'd into diſcourſe of the King's 
te condition; and ſaid, that he thought his Majeſty was 
e not active enough, nor did think of his bulnck; 
and, that the Chancellor, who was known to have 
*credit with him, ought to adviſe him to be active, for 
*« his Honour and his Intereſt; otherwiſe his Friends 
* would fall from him. But, that it was generally be- 


 *liev'd, that he, the Chancellor, had no mind that his 


* Majeſty ſhould = himſelf into Action, but was ra- 
te ther for fitting (till; and therefore it concern d him, 
*for his own juſtification, to perſwade the King to be 
Active, and to leave France, where he could not but 
* obſerve that every body was weary of him. To all 
which the Chancellor took great pains to purge him- 
<* {elf from being in the fault; pA faid, that no bo- 
dy could think that he could take delight to ſtay in 
*a place where he was ſo ill uſed; but laid all the 
fault upon the King; who, he ſaid, was indiſpoſed 
*to buſineſs, and took too much delight in pleaſures, 
*and did not love to take pains; for which he was 
< heartily ſorry, but could not help it; which Gerard 
* ſaid, he thought was a great reproach and ſcandal 
upon the King, from a Man fo obliged and truſted, 


— 


be in the fault: upon which he had ask d him, what 


e ing it, continue the Debate: And then he offer d to 


enen 


* who ought not to aſperſe his Maſter in that manner. 
Tus Chancellor was a little out of countenance ; and n. . 
ſaid, * He did not expect that Accuſation from any bo- . 
* dy, leſs that the Lord Gerard ſhould diſcover any pri- 
*vate diſcourſe that had paſſed a year before between 
te them two, and which appear'd by his relation to have 
* been introduced by himſelf, and by his own free- 
© dom: that whoſoever beliey'd, that he had a mind 
*to traduce the King, would never believe that he 
* would have choſen the Lord Gerard, who was known 
ce to be none of his Friend, to have communicated it 
te to. He ſaid, He did very well remember, that the 
Lord Gerard did, at that time when they two remain'd 
*alone in the Coach, very paſſionately cenſure the 
King's not being Active, and blamed him the Chan- 
*cellor, for not perſwading his Majeſty to put himſelf 
*into Action; and that He was generally believ'd to 


*he did intend by being Active, and what that Action 
* was, and where, to which he wiſh'd the King ſhould 
ebe perſwaded? He anſwer d, with an increaſe of paſ- 
ce ion, and addition of Oaths, that rather than fic ſtill 
* in France, his Majeſty ought to go to every Court in 
© Chriſtendom ; that inſtead of ſending an Embaſſadour 
* who was not fit for any Buſineſs, he ſhould have gone 
* himſelf to the Diet at Ratisbone, and ſollicited his 
con buſineſs : which would have been more effectual; 
*and that, if he could not find any other way to pur 
* himſelf into Action, he ought to go into the High- 
«lands of Scotland to Middleton, and there try his For- 
tune. To all which the Chancellor ſaid, he did re- 
member that he replied, *He beliey'd the King was 
* indiſpoſed to any of that Action he propoſed: and 
te though he did not believe, that he had ufed thoſe Ex- 
e prefſions, of the King's delighting in pleaſures, and 
*not loving buſineſs ſo well as he ought to do, if the 
Lord Gerard would poſitively affirm he had, he would 
rather confels it, and ſubmit himſelf to his Majeſty's 
judgment, if he thought ſuch words proceeded from 
*any malice in his heart towards him, than, by deny- 


«retire; which the King forbid him to do; upon 
which the Keeper was very angry; and ſaid, The 
e words amounted to an Offence of a high Nature; and 
*that he was ſorry his Majeſty was no more ſenſible of 
*them: that for any Man, eſpecially a Counſellor, and 
«a Man in ſo near truſt, to accuſe his Maſter of not 
© loving his buſineſs, and being inclined to pleaſures, 
* was to do all he could to 1 all Men to forſake 
e him; and proceeding with his uſual warmth and 
ſitiveneſs, the King interrupted him; and ſaid, He 
*did really believe the Chancellor had uſed thoſe very 
* words, becauſe he had often ſaid That, and mueh more 
*to hiraſelf; which he had never taken ill: that he 
e did really believe that he was himſelf in fault, and 
* did not enough delight in his buſineſs; which was 
*not very pleaſant; but he did not know that ſuch 
te putting himſelf into Action, which was the common 
word, as the Lord Gerard adviſed, was like to be at- 
* tended with thoſe benefits, which, he was confident, 
te he wiſh'd. In fine, he declared, he was very well 
s fatisfed in the Chancellor's Affection, and took no- 
ce thing ill that he had ſaid; and directed the Clerk 
* of the Council to enter ſuch his Majeſty's declaration 
* in his Book; with which both the Keeper and the 
Lord Gerard were very ill ſatisfied. But from that 
time there were no farther publick attempts againſt the 
Chancellor, during the time of his Majelty's abode in 
France. But it may not be unſeaſonable to inſert in 
this place, that after the King's return into England, 
there came the Woman to the Chancellor who had been 
carried over to Roan by Maſſonet, and importuned b 
Mr Long to teſtify that ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor wi 
Cromwell ; for which ſhe ſhould have a preſent liberal 
reward in Money from him, and a good Service at 
Paris; which when the Woman refuſed to do, he gave 
her Money for her Journey back, and ſo ſhe return d: 
of which the Chancellor inform'd the King. But M? 
Long himſelf coming at the ſame time to him, and 
making great Acknowledgments, and asking pardon, 
the Chancellor frankly remitted the injury; —_ 
r 


— 
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Mr. Long ſcem'd to acknowledge with great gratitude | 


evcr after. 

Txt King wearied with theſe domeſtick Vexations, 
as well as with the uneaſineſs of his Entertainment, 
and the change he every day diſcover'd in the counte- 
nance of the French Court to him, grew very impatient 
to leave Fance; and though he was totally diſappoint- 
ed of the expectation he had to receive Money by the 
Return of Prince Rupert with that Fleet, he hoped that 
when the Prizes ſhould be ſold, and all the Sea- men diſ- 
charg'd, and Prince Rupert be fatisfied his demands, 
which were very large, there would be ſtill left the 
Ships, and Ordnance and Tackling, which ( though 
they requir'd great Charge to be fitted out again to Sea, 
yer)if old, he preſumed, would yield a good Sum of 
Money to enable him to remove, and ſupport him 
ſome time after he was remov'd ; for there were, be- 
ſides the Ship it ſelf, fifty good Braſs Guns on board 
the Swallow, which were very valuable. His Majeſty 
therefore writ to Prince Rupert (who was return'd to 
Nantes to diſcharge ſome Sea-men, who ſtil] remain'd, 
and to (ell the reſt of the Prizes) © That he ſhould find 
te ſome good Chapmen to buy the Ships, and Ordnance, 
te and Tackle, at the value they were worth: which 


was no ſooner known at Nantes, than there appear d 


Chapmen enough, beſides the Marſhal of Melleray, who 
being Governour of that place, and of the Province, had 
much Money always by him to lay out on ſuch occa- 
fions. And the Prince writ the King word, © That he 
* had then a good Chapman, who would pay well for 
te the Braſs Cannon; and that he ſhould put off all the 
te reſt at good rates. But he writ again the next Week, 
te That, when he had even finiſh'd the contract for the 
* Braſs Cannon, there came an Order from the Court, 
te that no Man ſhould preſume to buy the Braſs Cannon, 
it and to Marſhal Melleray to take care that they were 
*© not carried out of that Port. 

Txt Prince apprehended, that this unexpected re- 
ſtraint proceeded from ſome claim and demand from 
Cromwell; and then expe&ed, that it would likewiſe 
relate to the Swallow it ſelf, if not to the other Ships; 
and the Marſhal contributed to, and cheriſh'd this Jea- 
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*uſe might be made of them; and that the Order was 
not now reviv'd with any purpoſe to bring any preju- 
dice to his Majeſty; who ſhould be no loſet by the 
«reſtraint; for that himſelf would buy the Ordinance, 
*and give as much for them as they were worth; in 
«order to which, he would forthwith ſend an Agent 
to Nantes to ſee the Cannon; and, upon conference 
with a Perſon employ'd by the King, they two ſhould 
agree upon the price, and then the Money ſhould be 
*all paid together to his Majeſty in Paris: intimating 
* That he would 2 the matter afterwards with 
* Cromwell ; as if he knew, or foreſaw, that he would 
make ſome demand. 

Ir was well for the King that this condition was 
made for the payment of this Money in Paris; for 
all the Money paid or receiv'd at Nantes, as well for 
the Ships, Tackle, and Ordnance, as for the Prize- 
Goods, not ohe penny ever came to the King's hands, 
or to his uſe, but what he receiv'd at Paris from the 
Cardinal for the Braſs Guns which were upon the 
Swallow ; for the valuing whereof the King ſent one 
thither to treat with the Officer of the Cardinal. All 
the reſt was diſpoſed, as well as receiv'd; by Prince 
Rupert; who when he return'd to Paris, gave his Ma- 
jelty a confuſed Account; and averr'd, That the ex- 
© pences had been fo great, that there was not only no 
* Money remaining in his hands, but that there was 
a debt {till due to a Merchant; which he deſired his 
* to promiſe to ſatisfy. ; 


nE King's reſolution to go into Germany was very The King 


grateful to every body, more from the wearineſs the 

had of France, than * the foreſight of any benefit 
and advantage that was like to acerue by the remove. 
But his Majeſty, who needed no ſpurs for that Journey, 
was the more diſpoſed to it by the extraordinary im- 
portunity of his Friends in England; who obſerving 
the ſtrict correſpondence that was between the Car- 
dinal and Cromwell, and knowing that the Alliance 
between them was very near concluded, and being in- 
form d that there were conditions agreed upon, which 
were very prejudicial tothe King, did really apprehend 
that his Majeſty's Perſon mightbe given up; and there- 
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louſy, that the better Markets might be made of all 
the reſt; himſelf being always a ſharer with the Mer- 
chants, who made any purchaſes of that kind: as he 


upon they ſent Harry Seymour, who, being of his Ma- Mr Harry 
jeſty's Bed-Chamber, 22 having his leave to attend 22 
is own Affairs in England, they well knew would be Kine from 


had, from the time that his Highneſs firſt came into 
that Port always inſinuated into him in confidence, 
and under great good will and truſt, © That he ſhould 
ce uſe all expedition in the ſale of the Prizes, leſt either 
te Cromwell ſhould demand the whole (which he much 
te doubted ) or that the Merchants, Owners of the 
* Goods, ſhould upon the hearing where they were, ſend 
cc and arreſt the id Ships and Goods, and demand re- 
e ſtitution to be made of them in a courſe of Juſtice ; 
© in either of which caſes, he ſaid © He did not know, 
« conſidering how things ſtood with England, what the 
* Court would determine: though, he promiſed, he 
tc would extend his Authority to ſerve the Prince, as 
«far as he could with his own ſafety; and defer the 
te publiſhing and execution of any Orders he ſhould 
cc receive, till the Prince might facilitate the * a 
and by this kind Advice very good Bargains had been 
made for thoſe Goods which had been ſold; of which 
the Marſhal had an Account to his own deſire. 

Bu r when, upon this unwelcome Advertiſement, the 
King made his Addreſs to the Cardinal to revoke this 
Order; and, as the beſt reaſon to oblige him to gra- 
tify him, told him, That the Money, which ſhould 
*be raiſed upon the Sale of thoſe Cannon, was the 
* only means he had to remove himſelf out of France, 
* which he intended ſhortly to do, and to go to the 
© hither parts of Germany, and that his Siſter, the Prin- 
*ceſs of Orange, and He, had ſome thoughts of find- 
te ing themſelves together, in the beginning of the 
Summer, at the Spaw: which indeed had newly en- 
ter d into the King's conſideration, and had been en- 
tertain'd by the Princeſs Royal; the Cardinal, being 
well pleaſed with the reaſon, told his Majeſty, * That 
*this Order was not newly made, bur had 


n very 
* Ancient, that no Merchants or any private Subjects, 
* ſhould buy any Braſs Ordnance in any Port, leſt ill 


believ'd by the King, and being addreſſed only to the 
Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he might have opportunity to ſpeak with the 
King privately and undiſcover'd, and return again with 
ſecurity, as he, and divers Meſſengers of that kind, fre- 
quently did. He was ſent by the Marquis of Hertford, 
and the Earl of Southampton, with the privity of thoſe 
few who were truſted by them, To be very impor- 
ce tunate with the King, that he would remove out of 
* France; and to communicate to his Majeſty all which 
ce they receiv'd from Perſons who were admitted into 
e many of the ſecret reſolutions, and purpoſes of Crom- 
* well. And becauſe they well knew in what ſtreights 
the King was for Money, they found ſome means at 
that time to ſend him a Supply of about three thou- 
ſand pounds; which the King receiv'd, and kept with 
great worry They ſent him word likewiſe, * That 
*wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide out of France, 
*they were confident his Servants in England, under 
te what perſecution ſoever they lay, would ſend him 
* ſome ſupply: but whilſt he remain'd in France, no 
*body would be prevail'd with to ſend to him. The 
King was glad to be confirm'd in the reſolution he had 
taken by his Friends advice; and that they had in 
ſome degree enabled him to proſecute it; which was 
the more valuable, becauſe it was known to none. Yet 
his Debts were ſo great in Paris, and the Servants who 
were to attend him in ſo ill a condition, and ſo without 
all conveniences for a Journey, that, if the Cardinal, 
over and above the Money for the Cannon ( which the 
King did not deſire to receive till the laſt) did not 
take care for the payment of all the Arrears, which 
were due upon the Aſſignment they had made to him, 
he ſhould not be able to make his Journey. 
Bur in this he receiv'd ſome eaſe quickly; for when 
the Cardinal was fatisfied, that his Majefty had a full 
F* 2 reſo- 
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reſolution to be gone, which he (till doubted, till he 
heard from Holland that the Princeſs Royal did really 
rovide for her Journey to the Spaw, he did let the 
ing know, © That, againſt the time that his Majeſty 
appointed his remove, his Arrears ſhould be either 
be Cardi- © entirely paid, or ſo much of his Debts ſecured to his 
Xine all biz *© Creditors, as ſhould well ſatisfy them; and tlie reſt 
e from te ſhould be paid to his Receiver for the charge of 
France. ce the Journey; and likewiſe aſſured his Majeſty, That, 
ce for the future, the monthly Aſſignation ſhould be 
© punctually paid to whomſoever his Majeſty would ap- 
te point to receive it. This promiſe was better com- 
ply d with than any other that had been made, till ſome 
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years after, the King thought fit to decline the re- 


ceiving thereof; which will be remember'd in its place. 

ALL things being in this ſtate, the King declared his 
reſolution to begin his Journey, aſſoon as he could 
put himſelf into a capacity of moving, upon the receipt 
of the Money he expected, and all preparations were 
made for enabling the Family to be ready to wait up- 
on his Majeſty, and for the better regulating, and 
governing it, when the King ſhould be out of France; 
there having never been any order taken in it whilſt 
he remain d there, nor could be, becauſe his Majeſty 


had always eaten with the Queen, and her Officers had | 


govern'd the expence; ſo that by the failing of re- 
ceiving Money that was promiſed, and by the Queen's 
Officers receiving all that was paid, to carry on the 
expence of their Majelty's Table, which the King's Ser- 
vants durſt not enquire into, very few of his Majeſty's 
Servants had receiv'd any wages from the time of his 
coming from Worceſter to the remove he was now to 
make. Nor was it poſſible now to ſatisfy them what 
they might in juſtice expect, but they were to be con- 
tented with ſuch a Proportion as could be ſpared, and 
which might enable them, without reproach and ſcan- 
dal to leave Paris and attend him. They were all mo- 
deſt in their deſires, hoping that they ſhould be better 
provided for in another place, But now the King 
met with an obſtruction, that he leaſt ſuſpected, from 
the extraordinary narrowneſs of the Cardinal's nature, 
and his over good husbandry in bargaining. The A- 
gent he had ſent to Nantes to view the Cannon, made 
ſo many ſcruples and exceptions upon the price, and 
upon the weight, that ſpent much time; and at laſt, 
offer'd much leſs than they were worth, and than the 
other Merchant had offer'd, when the Injunction came 
that reſtrain'd him from proceeding. The King knew 
not what to propoſe in this. The Cardinal ſaid, He 
te underſtood not the price of Cannon himſelf, and 
*therefore he had employ'd a Man that did; and it 
«was reaſonable for him to govern himſelf by His 
te Conduct; who aflured him, that he offer'd as much 
ce as they could reaſonably be valued at. It was moved 
on the King's behalf, That he would permit others 
*ro buy them; which, he ſaid, © He could not do, be- 
te cauſe of the King his Maſter's reſtraint; and if any 
* Merchant, or other Perſon, ſhould agree for them, 
ce Cromwell would demamd them wherever they ſhould 
te be found; and there were not many that would diſ- 
*vute the Right with him. In concluſion, the King 
was compell'd to refer the matter to himſelf, and to ac- 
cept what he was content to pay; and when all was 
agreed upon according to his own pleaſure, he requi- 
red new abatements in the manner of payment of the 
Money, all allowance for paying it in Gold, and the 
like, fitter to be inſiſted on by the meaneſt Merchant, 
than by a Member of the ſacred College, who would 
be eſteem'd a Prince of the Church. 
ve Condi- Wul rs the King is preparing for his Journey to 
ESE meet the Princeſs of Orange, it will be fit to look back 
frſs Chit- a little on the condition of the reſt of his Brothers 
— and Siſters, After that the Princeſs Henrietta had been 
ther's death. ſecretly convey'd from Oatlands into France, by the 
Lady Moreton her Governeſs, in the Year forty fix; and 
the Duke of Jork, in the Year forty eight, had made 
his eſcape from St Fames's; where He, and the reſt of 
the Royal Family that remain'd in England, were under 
the Care and Tuition of the Earl of Northumberland ; 
the Parliament would not ſuffer, nor did the Earl de- 
fire, that the reſt ſhould remain longer under his Go- 
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vernment. But the other two, the Princeſs Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Glocefler, were committed to the 
Counteſs of Leiceſter; to whom ſuch an allowance was 
paid out of the Treaſury, as might well defray their 
Expences, with that reſpect that was due to their Birth; 
which was perform'd towards them as long as the King 
their Father Liv'd. But aſſoon as the King was Mut- 
der'd, it was order d that the Children ſhould be re- 
moy'd into the Country, that they might not be the 
objects of reſpect to draw the Eyes and Application 
of People towards them. The Allowance was re- 
trench d, that their Attendants and Servants might be 
leſſen d; and order was given, That they ſhould be 
*treated without any Addition of Titles, and that 
*they ſhould fit at their Meat as the Children of the 
* Family did, and all at one Table. Whereupon they 
were remoy'd to Penſburſt, a Houſe of the Earl of 
Leiceſter's in Kent ; where they liv'd under the Tui- 
tion of the ſame Counteſs, who obſerv'd the Order 
of the Parliament with Obedience enough: yet they 
were carefully look'd to, and treated with as much re- 
ſpect as the Lady pretended ſhe durſt pay to them. 

Tater, by an Act of Providence, M* Loyel, an ho- 
neſt Man, who had been recommended to teach the 
Earl of Sunderland, whoſe” Mother was a Daughter of 
the Houſe of Leiceſter, became likewiſe Tutor to the 
Duke of Gloceſter; who was by that means, well taught 
in that Learning that was fit for his Years, and very 
well inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, and the 
Duty that he owed to the King his Brother: all which 
made the deeper Impreſſion in his very pregnant Na- 
ture, by what his Memory retain'd of thoſe Inſtru- 
ctions which the King his Father had, with much fer- 
vour, given him before his death. But ſhortly after, 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Duke of Gloceſter, were 
remov d from the Government of the Countels of Lei- 
ceſter, and ſent into the Iſle of Wight to Carisbrook 
Caſtle; where Mildmay was Captain; and the Care of 
them committed to him, with an Aſſignation for their 
Maintenance; which he was to order, and which in 
truth was given asa boon to him; and he was required 
ſtrictly, © That no Perſon ſhould be permitted to kiſs 
their hands, and that they ſhould not be otherwiſe 
ce treated than as the Children of a Gentleman; which 
Mildmay oblerv'd very exactly, and the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter was nor call'd by any other Style than, M*Harry. 
The Tutor was a and ſent thither with him; 
which pleaſed him very well. And here they remain'd 
at leaſt two or three Years. The Princeſs died in this 
place; and, according to the Charity of that time to- 
wards Cromwell, very many would have it believ'd to 
be by Poyſon; of which there was no appearance, nor 
any proof ever after made. 

Bu whether this reproach and ſuſpicion made any 
impreſſion in the mind of Cromwell, or whether he had 
any jealouſy that the Duke of Gloceſter, who was now 
about twelve years of Age, and a Prince of extraordi- 
nary Hopes both from the Comlineſs and Gracefulneſs 
of his Perſon, and the Vivacity and Vigour of his Wit 
and Underſtanding, which made him much ſpoken of, 
might, at ſome time or other, be made uſe of by the 
diſcontented Party of his own Army to give him trou- 
ble, or whether he would ſhew the contempt he had of 
the Royal Family, by ſending another of it into the 
World to try his Fortune, he did declare one day to the 
Parliament, * That he was well content that the Son of 
*the late King, who was then in Carisbrook Caſtle, 
* ſhould have liberty to Tranſport himſelf into any 
© parts beyond the Seas, as he ſhould deſire: which 
was at that time much wonder'd at, and not believ'd ; 
and many thought it a preſage of a worſe inclination; 
and for ſome time there was no more ſpeech of it. 
But notice and advice being ſent to the Duke by thoſe 
who wiſh'd his Liberty, that he ſhould proſecute the ob- 
taining that Order and Releaſe, He, who deſired moſt 
to be out of reſtraint, ſent his Tutor, M* Loyel, to 
London, to be adviſed by Friends what he ſhould do 
to procure ſuch an Order, and Warrant, as was neceſ- 
fary for his Tranſportation. And he, by the advice 
of thoſe who wiſh'd well to the Affair, did ſo dextrouſſy 
ſollicite it, that he did not only procure an Order 2 * 

the 
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the Parliament that gave him Liberty to go over the 
Seas with the Duke, and to require Mildmay to per- 
mit him to Embark, but likewile five hundred pounds 
from the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, which he re- 
ceiv'd, to defray the Charges and Expences of the Voy- 
age; being left to provide a Ship himſelf, and _ 4 
lig'd to Embark at the Iſle of Wight, and not to ſuffer 
the Duke to go on Shore in any other part of England. 

Tx1s happen'd in the latter end of the Year 1652; 
and was ſo well proſecuted, that, ſoon after, the King 
receiv'd advertiſement from his Siſter in Holland, That 
« the Duke of Gloceſter was arriv'd there; and would be 
te the next day with her; which was no ſooner known 
than the Queen very earneſtly deſired, that he might 
be preſently ſent for to Paris, that ſhe might ſee him; 
which ſhe had never done fince he was about a year 
old; for within ſuch a ſhort time after he was Born, 
the Troubles were ſo far advanced, that her Majeſty 
made her Voyage into Holland, and from that time had 
never ſeen him. The King could not refuſe to ſatisfy 
his Mother in ſo reaſonable a defire, though he did fu- 
ſpect that there might be a farther purpoſe in that de- 
fon of ſeeing him, than was then own d. And there- 
fore he had diſpatch'd preſently a Meſſenger to the 
Hague, that his Brother might make all poſſible haſte 
to Paris, He was accordingly preſently ſent for and 
came ſafely to Paris, to the ſatisfaction of all who ſaw 


m. 

Now all Expedition was uſed to provide for the 
King's remove, ſo generally deſired of all; and, for the 
future, the Charge of governing the Expences of the 
Family, and of payment of the Wages of the Servants, 


_ a. 4 


ſo, towards the end of April, or the beginning of May, 


his Highneſs left the King, and begun his Journey for 


the Palatinate. 


SHORTLY after the Prince was gone, the King be- 


gun to think of a day for his own departure, and to 
make a Liſt of his Servants he intended ſhould wait 
upon him. He foreſaw that the only end of his Jour- 
ney was to find ſome place where he might ſecurely 
attend ſuch a Conjuncture as God Almighty ſhould give 
him, that might invite him to new Activity, his pre- 
ſent buſineſs being to be quiet; and therefore he was 
wont to ſay, © That he would provide the beſt he could 
*for it, by having only ſuch Sout about him as could 
*be quiet, He could not forget the vexation the Lord 
Keeper had always given him, and how impoſſible it 
was for him to live eaſily with any body; and fo, in 
the making the Liſt of thoſe who were to go with him, 
he left his Name out; which the Keeper could not be 
long without knowing; and thereupon he came to the 
King, and asked him, © Whether he did not intend 
that he ſhould wait upon him? His Majeſty told him, 
* No; for that he reſoly'd to make no uſe of his Great 
Seal; and therefore that he ſhould ſtay at Paris, and 
*not put himſelf to the trouble of ſuch a Journey, 
* which he himſelf intended to make without the caſe 
*and benefit of a Coach: which in truth he did, put- 
ting his Coach-Horſes in a Waggon, wherein his Bed 
and Cloaths were carried: nor was he owner of a Coach 
in ſome years after. The Keeper expoſtulated with 
him in vain upon the diſhonour that it would be to 
him to be left behind, and the next day brought the 
Great Seal, and deliver d it to him; and defir'd © That 


The Lord 
and indeed of iſſuing out all Monies, as well in Jour- “he would ſign a Paper, in which his Majeſty acknow- 928 
nies as when the Court reſided any where, was com- | ledged, that he had receivd again his Great Seal 6s office ro 
ben mitted to Stephen Fox, a young Man bred under the | © from him; which the King very willingly ſign'd; % V. 
««i- ſevere diſcipline of the Lord Piercy, now Lord Cham- | and he immediately remoy'd his Lodging, and left the 
ve berlain of the King's Houſhold. This Stephen Fox was | Court; and never after ſaw his Majeſty; which did 
te very well qualified with Languages, and all other parts. not at all pleaſe the Queen; who was as much troubled 
"of Clerkſhip, Honeſty, and Diſcretion, that were ne- that He was to ſtay where She was, as that he did not 
ceſſary for the diſcharge of ſuch a Truſt; and indeed | go with the King. | | 
his great induſtry Modeſty, and Prudence, did very Tu Queen prevail'd with the King, at parting, in The Queen 
much contribute to the bringing the Family, which for | a particular in which he had fortified himſelf to deny Prone 
ſo many Years had been under no Government, into | her, which was, That he would leave the Duke of Kg 1 
very good Order; by which his Majeſty in the pinch- | Glocefter with her; which ſhe asked with ſo much im- {**** the 
ing ſtreights of his Condition, enjoy'd very much eaſe rtunity, that, without very much diſobliging her, Glocetter 
from the time he left Paris. | C could not reſiſt. She defir'd him © To conſider in i . 
Ru PRINCE Rupert was now return'd from Nantes; and | © what condition he had been bred till he came into 
%: finding that he ſhould receive none of the Money the | © France, without Learning either exerciſe or language, 
en Cardinal was to pay for the Braſs Ordnance, and being | © or having ever ſeen a Court, or good Company ; and 
cvery day more indiſpoſed by the Chagrin Humour of being now in a place, and at an Age, that he might 
the Keeper (who endeavour d to inflame him againſt * be inſtructed in all theſe, to carry him away from all 
the King, as well as againſt moſt other Men, and | *theſe Advantages to live in Germany, would be inter- 
thought his Highneſs did not give evidence enough of | © preted by all-the world, not only to be want of kind- 
his concernment and THORN for him, except he fell | * neſs towards his Brother, but want of all manner of 
out with every Body with whom he was angry) re- | *©reſpe& ro Her. The reaſonableneſs of this diſcourſe, 
folv'd to leave the King; wrought upon, no doubt, be- | together with the King's utter diſability to ſupport 
tides the frowardneſs of the other Man, by the deſpair | him in the condition that was fit for him, would eaſily 
that ſeem'd to attend the King's Fortune; and told his | have prevailed, had it not been for the feat that the 
Majeſty, © That he was refolv'd to look after his own | purpoſe was to pervert him in his Religion; which 
* Aﬀairs in Germany; and firſt to viſit his Brother in | when the Queen had aſſured the King“ Was not in her 
* the Palatinate, and require what was due from him | © thought, and that ſhe would not permit any ſuch at- 
te for his Apennage ; and then to go to the Emperour, | © tempt to be made, his Majeſty, conſented to it. 
*to receive the Money that was due to him upon the Now the day being appointed! for; his Majeſty to 
© Treaty of Munſter; which was to be all paid by the | begin his Journey, the King defir'd that the Chancel- 
Emperour; from the proſecution of which purpoſe his | lor of the Exchequer might:likewiſe part in the Queen's 
Majeſty did not diſſwade him; and poſſibly, — it | good grace, at leaſt without her notable disfavour, ſhe 
wich more indifferency than the Prince expected; | having been fo ſevere towards him, that he had not for 
which raiſed his natural Paſſion; inſomuch, as the day | ſome Months preſum d to be in her preſence: fo that 
when he took his leave, that no body might imagine | though he was very deſirous to kiſs her Majeſty's hand, 
that he had any thoughts ever to return to have any | he himſelf knew not how to make any Advance towards 
relation to, or dependence upon the King, he told his | it. But the day before the King was to be gone, the 
. * e That, if he pleaſed, he might diſpoſe of the | Lord Piercy, who was directed by his Majeſty to ſpeak 
Fu. © place of Maſter of the Horſe; in which he had been | in the Affair, and who in truth had kindneſs for the 
4 4% ſertled by the late King, and his preſent Majeſty had, | Chancellor, and knew the prejudice againſt him to be 
do preſerye that Office for him, and to take away the | very unjuſt, brought him word that the Queen was con- 
pretence the Lord Piercy might have to it, by his ha- | tent to ſee him, and that he would accompany him to pen the 
ving had that Office to the Prince of Wales, recom- | her in the Afternoon. Accordingly at the hour ap- King = 
penſed Him with the place of Lord Chamberlain, | pointed by her Majeſty, they found her alone in her France, rhe 
though not to his full content. Bur the King bore this | private Gallery, — the Lord Piercy withdrawing to the Chancellor of 


other end of the Room, the Chancellor told her Ma- 3 


jeſty, That now ſhe had vouchſafed to admit him into dls of 
G te her Mother. 


Reſignation likewiſe from the Prince with the ſame 
countenance as he had done his firſt Reſolution; and 
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The Ning 
left Paris in 
June 1654+ 


«her preſence, he hoped, ſhe would let him know the 
ground of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceiv d againſt 
« him; that ſo having vindicated himſelf from any fault 
te towards her Majeſty, he might leave her with a con- 
e gdence in his Duty, and receive her Commands, with 
* an aſſurance that they ſhould be punctually obey'd by 
te him. The Queen, with a fowl 

emotion than ſhe was accuſtom'd to, told him, © That 
*ſhe had been contented to fee him, and to give him 
© Jeave to kiſs her hand, to comply with the King's de- 
ce ſires, who had importuned her to it; otherwiſe, that 
te he liv'd in that manner towards her, that he had no 
© reaſon to expect to be welcome to her: that ſhe need 
< not aſſign any particular miſcarriage of his, fince his 
te ꝗ iſreſpect towards her was notorious to all Men; and 
ce that all Men took notice, that he never came where 
* ſhe was, though he lodged under her Roof (for the 
Houſe was hers) © And that ſhe thought ſhe had not 
« ſeen him in fix Months before; which ſhe look'd up- 
ce on as ſo high an Affront, that only her reſpect towards 
*the King prevailed with her to endure it. 

Wur s her Majeſty made a pauſe, the Chancellor 
ſaid, That her Majeſty had only mention'd his puniſh- 
te ment, and nothing of his fault: that how great ſo- 
*eyer his infirmitics were in defect of Underſtanding, 
© or in good manners, he had yet never been in Hedlam; 
* which he had deſerv'd to be, if he had affected to 
e publiſh to the world that he was in the Queen's diſ- 
«favour, by avoiding to be ſeen by her: that he had 
*no kind of Apprehenſion that they who thought worlt 
te of him, would cyer believe him to be ſuch a Fool, 
eas to provoke the Wife of his dead Maſter, the great- 
*neſs of whoſe Affections to her was well known to 
* him, and the Mother of the King, who ſubſiſted by 
eher favour, and all this in France, where himſelf was 
%a baniſh'd Perſon, and ſhe at home, where ſhe might 
* oblige, or diſoblige him at her pleaſure. So that he 
ce was well aſſured, that no body would think him guil- 
*ty of ſo much folly and madneſs, as not to uſe all the 
* endeavours he poſſibly could to obtain her Grace and 
Protection: that it was very true, he had been long 
e ithout the preſumption of being in her Majeſty's 
*preſence,after he had undergone many ſharp 7 
* of her diſpleaſure, and after he bak obſery'd fome 
*alreration and averſion in her Majeſty's looks and 
* countenance; upon his coming into the Room where 
* ſhe was, and during the time he ſtay'd there; which 
* others likewife obfery'd ſo much, that they with- 
e drew from holding any converſation with him in thoſe 
* places, out of fear to offend her Majeſty : that he had 
© often defir'd, by ſeveral Perſons, to know the cauſe 
*of her Majeſty's diſpleaſure, and that he might be ad- 
tc mitted to clear himſelf from any unworthy Sugge- 
*ſtions which had been made of him to her Majeſty ; 
*but could never obtain that honour ; and therefore 
* he had conceiv'd, that he was obliged, in good man- 
*ners, to remoye fo unacceptable an object from the 
*eyes of her Majeſty, by not coming into her preſence; 
« which all who knew him, could not but know to be 
*the greateſt Mortification that could be inflicted up- 
on him; and therefore he moſt humbly beſought her 
* Majelty at this Audience, which might be the laſt he 
* ſhould receive of her, ſne would diſmiſs him with the 
* knowledge of what had been taken amiſs, that he 
* might be able to make his innocence and integrity 
* appear; which he knew had been blaſted. by the ma- 
« lice of ſome Perſons ; and thereby miſunderſtood and 
© miſinterpreted by her Majeſty. But all this prevailed 
not with her Majeſty; who, after ſhe had, with her for- 
mer paſſion, objected his credit with the King, and his 
endeavours to leſſen that Credit which ſhe ought to 
have, concluded, * That ſhe ſhould be glad ro ſee rea- 
© {on to change her opinion; and fo, careleſly, extend- 
ed her hand towards him ; which he kiffing, her Maje- 
{ty departed to her Chamber. 

IT was about the beginning of Fune, in the year 


1654, that the King left Paris; and becauſe he made 


a private 222 the firſt night, and did not joyn his 
Family till the next day, which adminiſter'd much oc- 
caſion of difcourſe, and gave occaſion to a bold Perſon 
to publiſh, amongſt the Amours of the French Court, 


er voice, and more 


a particular that reflected upon the Perſon of the King 
though with leſs Licence than he uſed towards his own 
Soveraign, it will not be amiſs in this place to men- 
tion a Preſervation God then wrought for the Kin 
that was none of the leaſt of his Mercies vouchſafed to 
him; and which ſhews the wonderful Liberty that was 
then taken by ſome near him, to promote their own de- 
ſigns, and projects, at the price of their Maſter's Ho- 
nour, and the Intereſt of their Country, or the Senſe 
they had of that Honour and Intereſt. 

THERE was at that time in the Court of France, or 
rather in the jealouſy of that Court, a Lady of great 
Beauty, of a preſence very graceful and alluring, and 
a Wit and Behaviour that Captivated thoſe who were 
admitted into her preſence; ber Extraction was very 
Noble, and her Alliance the beſt under the Crown, het 
Fortune rather competent, than abounding, for her 
degree; being the Widow of a Duke of an Illuſtrious 
Name, who had been kill'd fighting for the King in 
the late Troubles, and left his Wife Childleſs, and in 
her full Beauty, The King had often ſeen this Lady 
with that eſteem, and inclination, which few were with- 
out, both her Beauty, and her Wit deſerving the ho- 
mage that was paid to her, The Earl of Briſtol, who 
was then a Lieutenant General in the French Army, and 
vn Amorouſly inclined, and the more inclined by 
the difficulty of the attempt, was grown powerfully in 
love with this Lady ; and to have the more power with 
her, communicared thoſe Secrets of State which con- 
cern'd her ſafety, and more the Prince of Conde, whole 
Couſin German ſhe was; the communication whereof 
was of benefit, or convenience to both: yet though he 
made many Romantick Attempts to ingratiate himſelf 
with her, and ſuch as would neither have become, or 
been ſafe to any other Man than himſelf, who was ac- 
cuſtom'd to extraordinary flights in the Air, he could 
not arrive at the high ſucceſs he propoſed. Ar the 
ſame time, the Lord Crofts was tranſported with the 
ſame Ambition; and though his Parts were very diffe- 
rent from the others, yet he wanted not art and ad- 
dreſs to encourage him in thoſe Attempts, and could 
bear repulſes with more tranquillity of mind, and ac- 
quieſcence, than the other could. When theſe two 
Lords had lamented to each other their mutual Infeli- 
city, they agreed generouſly to merit their Miſtreſs's 
fayour by doing her a Service that ſhould deſerve it; 
and boldly propoſed to her the Marriage of the King; 
who, they both knew, had no diſlike of her Perſon : 
and they purſued it with his Majeſty with all their Ar- 
tifices. They added the reputation of her Wiſdom and 
Virtue to that of her Beauty, and © That ſhe might be 
© inſtrumental to the procuring more Friends towards 
te his Reſtoration, than any other Expedient, then in 
*view; and at laſt prevailed ſo far with the King, who 
no doubt had a perfect Eſteem of her, that he made 
the Overture to her of Marriage; which ſhe recciv'd 
with her natural modeſty and addreſs, declaring her 
ſelf © To be much unworthy of that Grace; and be- 
ſeeching and adviſing him © To preſerve that affection 
*and inclination for an obje& more equal to him, and 
te more capable to contribute to his Service; uſing all 
thoſe Arguments for refuſal, which might prevail with 
and enflame him to new importunities. 

Tuovon theſe Lords made themſelves, upon this 
Advance, ſure to go through with their deſign, yet they 
foreſaw many obſtructions in the way, The Queen, 
they knew, would never conſent to it, and the French 
Court would obſtruct it, as they had done that of Ma- 
demoiſelle; nor could they perlwade the Lady her ſelf 
to depart from her Dignity, and to uſe any of thoſe 
Arts which might expedite the deſign. The Earl of 
Briſtol therefore, that the News might nor come to his 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer by other hands, 
frankly imparted it to him, only as a paſſion of the 
King's that had exceedingly tranſported him; and then 
magnified the Lady, As a perſon that would exceed- 
e ingly cultivate the King's Nature, and render him 
ee much more dexterous to advance his Fottune : and 
* therefore he profeſſed, © That he would not diſſwade 
« his Majeſty from gratifying ſo noble an affection; 
and uſed many Arguments to perſwade the Chancellor 
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too to think very well of the choice. But when he 
found that he was fo far from concurring with him, 
that he reproach'd his great Preſumption for inter- 
poſing in an Affair of ſo delicate a nature, as by his 
Conduct might prove the ruin of the King, he ſeem'd 
reſolv d to profecute it no farther, but to leave it en- 
tirely to the King's own inclination; who, upon ſe- 
rious reflections upon his own Condition, and confe- 
rence with thoſe lie truſted moſt, quickly concluded 
that ſuch a Marriage was not like to yield much ad- 
vantage to his Cauſe; and fo reloly'd to decline any 
farther advance towards it. Vet the ſame Perſons per- 
ſwaded him, that it was a neceſſary Generoſity to take 
his laſt farewel of her; and fo, after he had taken leave 
of his Mother, he went ſo much out of his way as to 
viſit her at her Houle; where thoſe Lords made their 
laſt effort; and his Majeſty, with great eſteem of the 
Lady's Virtue, and Wiſdom, the next day joyn'd his Fa- 
mily, and proſecuted his Journey towards Flanders; his 
ſmall ſtep out of the way, having raiſed a confident ru- 
mour in Paris that he was Married to that Lady. 

Tus King had receiv'd a Paſs from the Arch-Duke 
for his paſſing through Flanders, ſo warily worded, that 
he could not but take notice, that it was expected and 
provided for, that he ſhould by no means make any un- 
neceſſary ſtay in his Journey; and he found the Gates 

» Kg of Cambray ſit when he came thither; and was com- 

yi Pell'd to ſtay long in the Afternoon, before they were 

hung. Open'd to receive bim; which they excuſed, By rea- 
«ſon that they underſtood the Enemy was at hand, 
« and intended to fit down before that City; of which 
there appear'd in the face of all the People, and the 
Governour himſelf a terrible Apprehenſion. But, upon 
recolle&ion, his Majeſty was well receiv'd 5 tlie Go- 
vernour, and treated and lodged that night by him in 
his Houſe; who was the better compoſed by his Ma- 
e jeſty's aſſuring him, That the French Army was at 
en great diſtance from him, and that his Majeſty had 
* paſſed through it the day before (when Marſhal Tu- 
renne had drawn up the Army to receive his Majeſty ; 
the Duke of 7ork having there likewiſe taken his leave 
of the King) *and by the march that they then 4 
te heard to make, there was great reaſon to conclude 
© that they had no deſign upon Cambray ; which good 
information made the King's preſence the more ac- 
ceptable. But beſides the civility of that Supper, and 
Lodging that Night, his Majeſty had not the leaſt Ad- 
dreſs from the Arch-Duke, who was within four or five 

r. King Leagues with his Army, but paſſed without the leaſt 

tr" notice taken of him, through thoſe Provinces; ſo great 

vir be. 4 terrour poſſeſſed the hearts of the Spaniards, leſt their 

e, ſhewing any reſpect to the King in his paſſage through 


wrice of b . . 
meh their Country, ſhould incenſe Cromwell * them, 
kW. whoſeFriendſhip they yet ſeem'd to have hope of. 


H1s Majeſty intended to have made no ſtay, ha- 
ving receiv'd Letters from the Hague, that his Siſter 
was already in her Journey for the $paw. But, when 
Mons he he came to Mons, he found two Gentlemen there, who 
nee, came out of England with Letters and Inſtructions from 
un from thoſe of his Friends there who retain'd their old Aﬀe- 
ond ctions. By them his Majeſty was inform'd that man 
n of them recover'd new Courage from the General Ul. 
15 content which poſſeſſed the Kingdom, and which eve- 

ry day increaſed by the continual Oppteſſions, and Ty- 


fair; m 
bund. ranny they ſuſtain d. The Taxes an Impoſitions eve- 


Ye wing 


h, ry day were augmented, and Cromwell, and his Coun- 
cg cil, did greater Acts of Soveraignty than ever King and 


Parliament had attempted. All Goals were full of ſuch 
Perſons as contradicted their commands, and were ſuſ- 

z6&ed to wiſh well to the King; and there appear d 
lach a rend among the Officers of the Army, that the 
Prote&or was compell'd to diſplace many of them, and 
to put more confiding Men in their places. And as this 
remedy was very neceſſary to be applied for his Secu- 
tity, ſo it proy'd of great Reputation to him, even be- 
'yohd his own hope, or at leaſt his confidence. For 
ih licence of the common Soldiers, manifeſted in 
their general and publick diſcourſes, cenſures, and re- 
; feed of Him, and his Tyrannical proceedings 


m1, 


'which Liberty he well knew was taken by many, that 
they might diſcovet the AﬀeRions and Inclinations of 


o 
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other Men, and for his Service) did not much affect 
him, or was not terrible to him otherwiſe than as they 
were Soldiers of this, or that Regiment, and under this 
or that Captain, whoſe Officers he knew well hated 
him, and who had their Soldiers ſo much at their De- 
votion, that they could lead them upon any Enterpriſe : 
and he knew well that this ſeditious Spirit potſeſſed 
many of the principal Officers both of Horſe and Foot, 
who hated him now, in the fame proportion that they 
had heretofore loy'd him, above all the world. This 
loud diſtemper grew the more formidable to him, in 
that he did believe the fire was kindled and blown by 
Lambert, and that they were all conducted and inſpired 
by his melancholick, and undifcern'd Spirit, though 
yet all things were outwardly very fair between them. 
Upon this diſquifition he faw hazard enongh in at- 
tempting any Reformation ( which the Army thought 
he durſt not undertake to do alone, and they fear'd not 
his proceeding by a Council of War, where they knew 
_ had many Friends) bur apparent danger, and very 
probable ruin, if he deferr'd it. And fo truſting only 
to, and depending upon his own Stars, he caſhicr'd ten 
or a dozen Officers, though not of the higheſt Com- 
mand, and thoſe whom he moſt apprehended, yet of 
thoſe petulant and active humours, which made them 
for the preſent moſt uſeful to the others, and moſt 
pernicious to Him. By this experiment he found the 
example wrought great effects upon many who were 
not touch d by it, and that the Men who had done fo 
much miſchief, being now reduced to a private con- 
dition, and like other particular Men, did not only 
loſe all their credit with the Soldiers, but behaved 
themſelves with much more warineſs and reſervation 
towards all other Men. This gave him more eaſe than 
he had beforc enjoy'd, and raiſed his refolution how 
to proceed hercafter upon the like Provocations, and 
gave him great credit, and authority, with thoſe who 
had believ d that many Officers had a greater influence 
upon the Army than himſelf, 

Ir was very evident that he had ſome War in his pur- 
poſe; for from the time that he had made a Peace with 
the Dutch, he took greater care to encreaſe his Stores 
and Magazines of Arms and Ammunition, and to build 
more Ships, than he had ever done before; and he had 
given order to make ready two greatFleets in the Win- 
ter, under Officers who ſhould have no dependence up- 
on each other; and Land- men were likewiſe appointed 
to be levied. Some principal Officers amongſt theſe, 
made great profeſſions of Duty to the King; and made 
tender of their Service to his Majeſty by theſe Gentle- 
men. It was thought neceſſary to make a days ſtay at 
Mons, to diſpatch thoſe Gentlemen; who were ver 
well known, and worthy to be truſted. Such Commil- 
ſions were prepared for them, and ſuch Inſtructions, as 
were deſir d by thoſe who employ'd them. And his 
Majeſty gave nothing ſo much in Charge to the Meſ- me King 
ſengers, and to all his Friends in England with whom he 997% * 
had correſpondence, as That they ſhould live quiet- England i. 
ce y, without making any deſperate or unreaſonable * 4%. 
*artempt, or giving advantage to thoſe who watch'd 
„ them, to put them into priſon, and to ruin their 
* Eſtates and Families. He told them,“ The vanity of 
e Imagining that any Inſurrection could give any trou- 
«ble to ſo well a form'd and diſciplin d an Army, and 
te the deſtruction that muſt attend ſuch a raſh attempt: 
«that, as he would be always ready to venture his own 
te Perſon with them in any teaſonable and well form'd 
* undertaking; ſo he would with patience attend God's 
* own time for ſuch an oppottunity; and, in the mean 
*time, he would fir till in ſuch a convenient place as 
ce he ſhould find willing to receive him; of which he 
could yet make no judgment: however, it was ver 
neceſſary that ſuch Commiſſions ſhould be in the hands 
of diſcreet and able Men, in Expectation of two Con- 
tingencies, which might reaſonably be expected. The 
one, ſuch a Schiſm in the Atmy, as might divide it up- 
on cohtrary Intereſts into open Conteſts, and Declara- 
tions againſt each other, which could not but produce 
an equal Schiſm in the Government: the other, the 
death of Cromwell, which was conſpired by the Level- 
lers, under ſeveral Combinations, And if that fell our, 
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it could hardly be imagin'd, that the Army would re- 
main united to the particular deſign of any ſingle Per- 
ſon, but that the Parliament, which had been with ſo 
much violence turn'd out of doors by Cromwell, and 
which took it ſelf ro be perpetual, would quickly aſ- 
ſemble again together, and take upon themſelves the 
ſupreme Government. 

LaMyeRT, who was unqueſtionably the ſecond Per- 
ſon in the Command of the Army, 1 was thought to 
be the firſt in their Affections, had liad no leſs hand 
than Cromwell himſelf in the Diſſolution of that Parlia- 
ment, and was principal in raiſing him to be Protector 
under the Inſtrument of Government; and ſo could 
never reaſonably hope to be truſted, and employ'd by 
them in the abſolute Command of an Army that had 
already ſo notoriouſly rebell'd againſt their Maſters. 
Then Monk, who had the abſolute Command in Scot- 
land, and was his Rival already, under a mutual Jea- 
louſy, would never ſubmit to the Government of Lam- 
bert, if he had no other Title to it than his own pre- 
ſumption; and Harry Cromwell had made himſelf fo 
popular in Ireland, that he would not, probably, be 
commanded by a Man whom he knew to be his Father's 
greateſt Enemy. Theſe conſiderations had made that 
Impreſſion upon thoſe in England who were the moſt 
wary and averſe from any raſh attempt, that they all 
wiſh'd that Commiſſions, and all other neceſſary powers, 
might be granted by the King, and depoſited in ſuch 
good hands as had the courage to truſt themſelves with 
the keeping them, till ſuch a conjuncture ſhould fall 
out as is mention'd, and of which few Men thought 
there was reaſon to deſpair. 

Tre King having in this manner diſpatch'd thoſe 
Meſſengers, and ſettled the beſt way he could to cor- 
reſpond with his Friends, continued his Journey from 
Mons to Namur ; where he had a pleaſant paſſage by 
Water to Liege; from whence, in five or fix hours, he 
reach'd the Sau, the next day after the Princeſs Royal, 
his beloved Siſter, was come thither, and where the 
reſoly'd to ſpend two or three Months together, whic 
they did, to their ſingular content and ſatisfaction. 
And for ſome time the Joy of being out of France, 
where his Majeſty had enjoy'd no other pleaſure than 
being alive, and the delight of the Company he was 
now in, ſuſpended all thoughts of what place he was 
next to retire to. For as it could not be fit for his Si- 
ſter to {tay longer from her own Affairs in Holland, than 
the pretence of her health requir'd, ſo the Spaw was a 
place that no body could ſtay longer in than the ſea- 
ſon for the Waters continued; which ended with the 
Summer. 

Txt King no ſooner arriv'd at the Spaw, than the 
Earl of Rocheſter return'd thither to him from his Ne- 
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the Diet, without owning the Character he might have 
aſſum d; yet perform'd all the Offices with the Empe- 
rour, and the other Princes, with leſs noiſe and expence, 
and with the ſame ſucceſs as he could have expected 
from any qualification. The truth is, all the German 
Princes were at that time very poor; and that meeting 
for the chooſing a King of the Romans, was of vaſt ex- 
pence to every one of them, and full of Faction, and 
contradiction; ſo that they had little leiſure, and leſs 
inclination, to think of any buſineſs but what concern d 
themſelves: yet in the bob of the Diet, by the con- 
duct and dexterity of the Elector of Mentz, who was 
eſtcem'd the wiſeſt, and moſt practical Prince of the 
Empire, and who, out of meer generoſity, was exceed- 
ingly affected with the ill fortune of the King; that 
Aſſembly was prevail'd with to grant a Subſidy of four 
Romer Months; which is the meaſure of all Taxes, and 
impoſitions in Germany ; that is, by the Romer Months, 
which every Prince is to pay, and cauſe it to be col- 
lected from their Subjects in their own method. This 
Money was to be paid towards the better ſupport of 
the King of great Hritain. And the Elector of Mentz, 
by his own Example, perſwaded as many of the Princes 
as he had credit with, forthwith to pay their propor- 
tions to the Earl of Rocheſter; who was ſollicitous 
enough to receive it. The whole Contribution, if it 
had been generouſly made good, had not amounted to 


any conſiderable Sum upon ſo important an occaſion. 
But the Emperour himſelf paid nothing, nor many 
other of the Princes, amongſt whom were the Elector 
Palatine, and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who had 
both recciv'd great obligations from King James, and 
the laſt King his Son: So that the whole that was ever 
paid to the King, did not amount to ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling; a great part whereof was ſpent in the 
Negotiation of the Earl, and in the man pars he 
made to the Princes, being extremely 1 ed with the 
Spirit of being the King's General, which he thought 
he ſhould not be, except he made Levies of Men; for 
which he was very ſollicitous to make Contracts with 
old German Officers when there was neither Port in 
view, where he might Embark them, nor a poſſibility 
of procuring Ships to Tranſport them, though Crom- 
well had not been poſſeſſed of any Naval power to have 
reſiſted them; fo blind Meu are, whoſe Paſſions are fo 
ſtrong, and their [Judgment ſo weak, that they can look 
but upon one thing at once. 

Trar part of the Money that was paid to his Ma- 
0 uſe, was managed with very good Husbandry, 
and was a ſeaſonable ſupport to his well order'd Fami- 
ly, which with his own Expences for his Table, and his 
Stable, and the Board-Wages, with which all his Ser- 
vants from the highelt to the loweſt were well ſatiſ⸗ 
fed, according to the cſtabliſhment after he left France, 
amounted not to above fix hundred Piſtoles, a Month; 
which expence was not exceeded in many years, even 


* - * * . 1 
until his coming into Holland in order to his Return le 


into England. This method in the managery gave the 
King great eaſe; contented, and kept the Family in 
better order and humour than could reaſonably have 
been expected; and was the more ſatisfactory, by the 
no-care, and order, that had been obſerved during all 
the reſidence the King had made in France. 

Tu King ſtay'd not ſo long at the Spaw as he 
meant to have done, the ſmall Pox breaking out there 
and one of the young Ladies who attended upon the 
Princeſs Royal, . ſeized upon by it, died: fo that 
his Majeſty, and his Siſter, upon very ſuddain thoughts, 
remov'd from the Spaw to Alen, or Aquiſgrane, an Im- 
2 and free Town, govern d by their own Magi- 

rates; where the King of the Romans ought to re- 
ceive his farſt Iron Crown, which is kept there. This 
place is famous for its hot Baths, whither many come 
after they have drank the cold Waters of the Spaw, and 
was a part of the preſcription which the Phyſicians had 
made to the Princeſs, 5 65 ſhe ſhould have finiſh'd her 
Waters in the other Place. Upon that pretence, and 
for the uſe of thoſe Baths, the Courts remov'd now thi- 
ther; but in truth with a deſign that the King might 
make his Reſidence there, the Town being large, and 
the Country about it pleaſant, and within five hours 
(for the Journies in thoſe Countries are meaſured by 
hours) of Maeſtricht, the moſt pleaſant Seat within the 
Dominions of the United Provinces. The Magiſtrates 
receiv'd the King ſo Civilly, that his Majeſty, who knew 
no other Place where he was ſure to be admitted, re- 
ſolv'd to ſtay there; and in order thereunto, contracted 
for a convenient Houle, which belonged to one who 
was called a Baron; whither he reſoly'd to remove, al- 
ſoon as his Siſter, who had taken the two great Inns of 
the Town for Her's, and the King's Accommodation, 
ſhould return into Holland. | 

HERE the good old Secretary Nicholas, who had re- 
main'd in Holland from the time that, upon the Treaty 
of Breda, the King had Tranſported himſelf into Scot- 
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land, preſented himſelf to his Majeſty ; who receiv'd gn 


him very graciouſly, as a Perſon of great Merit and In- 
tegrity from the beginning of the Troubles, and always 
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to the Ring, 
nd thek 


entirely truſted by the King his Father. And now to 7 


him the King gave his Signet; which for three years 
had been kept by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, out 
of Friendſhip that it might be reſtored to him. And 
he had therefore rufuſed in France to be admitted in- 
to the Secretary's Office, which he executed, becauſe 
he knew that they who adviſed it, did it rather that 
Nicholas might not have it, than our of any kindneſs to 


himſelf. He held himſelf obliged by the Friendſhip 


the Sign. 


that had ever been between them, ro preſerve it for 


him; 
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him; and, aſſoon as he came to Alen, deſired the King 


to declare him to be his Secretary; which was done; 
by which he had a faſt Friend added to the Council, 
and of general reputation. 
luce: Wu E d the King remain'd at Aken, he receiv'd ma- 
Ale ny Expreſſes out of England, which inform'd him of the 
A Eng- nenew'd courage of his Friends there: that the Faction 
and Animoſity, which every day appcar'd between the 
Officers of the Army, and in Cromwell's Council, upon 
particular Intereſt, raiſed a general opinion and hope, 
that there would be an abſolute rupture between them; 
when either Party would be glad to make a conjunction 
with the King's. In order thereunto, there was an In- 
telligence enter'd into throughout the Kingdom, that 
they might make uſe of ſuch an occafion ; and they 
ſent now to the King to be directed by him, how they 
ſhould behave themſelves upon ſuch and ſuch contin- 
gencies ; and ſend for more Commiſſions of the ſame 
kind as had been formerly ſent to them. The King 
giver the renew'd his Commands to them, © Not to flatter them- 
_ % c ſelves with vain imaginations; nor to give too wy 
«Friends, © credit to appearances of Factions and Diviſions; whic 
ce would always be counterfeited, that they might the 
te more eaſily difcover the Agitations, and Tranſactions 
ce of thoſe upon whom they look'd as inveterate and 
cc jrreconcilable Enemies to the Government. 
Nx ws came from Scotland, that Middleton had ſome 
, succeſſes in the High- lands; and the Scotiſh Lords who 
ben So- were Priſoners in England, aſſured the King, © That 
ns nn, © rhere was now ſo entire a Union in that Nation for 
« his Service, that they wiſh'd his Majeſty himſelf would 
cc venture thither: and the Lord Halcarris, who was 
with the King, and entruſted by that People, uſed much 
Inſtance with him to that purpoſe ; which, how unrea- 
ſonable ſoever the Advice {cem'd to be, Men knew not 
how to contradict by propoſing any thing that ſeem'd 
more reaſonable ; 5A 1 ſo underwent the reproach of 
being lazy and unactive, and unwilling to ſubmit to 
any fatigue, or to expoſe themſelves to any danger ; 
without which, it was thought, his Majeſty could not 
expect to be reſtored to any part of his Soveraignty. 
Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer one day repre- 
Lues, ſenting to the King the ſadneſs of his condition, and 
fue to the general diſcourſes of Men, and, © That it was his 


The King 


The Chancel- 


” or *« Majeſty's misforrune to be thought by many not to 
ts cong be active enough towards his own redemption, and 


wo cc to love his caſe too much, in reſpect both of his Age, 
ce and his Fortune, deſired him“ To confider upon this 
te news, and importunity from Scotland, whether in 
«thoſe High- lands there might not be ſuch a ſafe re- 
te treat and reſidence, that he might reaſonably ſay, 
ce that with the affections of that People, which had 
ce been always firm both to his Father and Himſelf, he 
te might preſerve himſelf in ſafety, though he could not 
te hope to make any advance, or recover the lower Part 
* of that Kingdom poſſeſſed by the Enemy; and if fo, 
e whether he might not expect the good hand of Pro- 
*yidence, by ſome Revolution, more honourably There, 
te than in ſuch Corners of other Princes Dominions, as 

% King's © he might be forced to put himſelf into. His Majeſty 

Aiſcourſed very calmly of that Country, part whereof 
he had ſeen; of the miſerable poverty of the People, 
of their courſe of Life; and how © Impoſſible it was 
tc for him to live there with ſecurity or with health; 
te that, if ſickneſs did not deſtroy him, which he had 
© reaſon to expect from the ill Accommodation he muſt 
ce he there contented with, he ſhould in a ſhort time be 
«betray'd and given up. And in this Debate, he told 
him that melancholick Concluſion, which David Leſley 
made at Warrington Bridge, which is mention'd before, 
when he told the King, That thoſe Men would never 
fight; which his Majeſty had never, he faid, told to 
any body before. However, he ſaid, If his Friends 
«would adviſe him to that Expedition, he would tranſ- 
te port himſelf into the High- lands; though he knew 
ce what would come of it, and that they would be ſorry 
«for it: which ſtopp'd the Chancellor from ever ſay- 
ing more to that purpoſe. And it was not long after 
that news came of Middleton's having been like to be 
given up to the Enemy by the treachery of that Peo- 
ple, and of the defeat his Troops had receiv'd, and that 


he ſhould be at laſt forced to quit that miſerable Coun- 
try; which, however, he reſfolv'd to endure, as long as 
ſhould be poſſible. 

Tus Seaſon of the year now begun to approach 
that would oblige the Princeſs Royal to return to the 
Hague, leſt the jealous States, from her long abſence, 
might be induced to contrive ſome A& prejudicial to 
her, and her Son; which ſhe was the more liable to, 
from the unkind Differences between Her and the Prin- 
ceſs Dowager, Mother of the deceaſed Prince of Orange, 
a Lady of great cunning and dexterity to promote her 
own Intereſt, The air of Aken, and the ill ſmell of the 
Baths, made that place leſs agreeable to the King than 
at firſt he believ'd it to be; and he wiſh'd to find a bet- 
ter Town to reſide in, which he might be put to en- 
dure long. The City of Cologne was diſtant | mb Aken 
two ſhort days Journey, and had the fame of an excel- 
lent Situation. But the People were reported to be 
of a proud and mutinous Nature, always in Rebellion 
againſt their Biſhop and Prince, and of ſo much Bigot- 
try in Religion, that they had expelled all Proteſtants 
out of their Ciry, and would ſuffer no exerciſe of Re- 
ligion, but of the Roman Catholick. So that there 
ieem'd little hope that they would permit the King to 
reſide there; the rather, becauſe it was the Staple for 
the Wines of rhat Country, and maintain'd a good in- 
telligence and trade with England. If the King ſhould 
{end thither to provide a Houſe, and declare a pur- 
pole to ſtay there, and they ſhould refuſe to receive 
him, it might be of very ill conſequence, and fright 
any other places, and Alen it ſelf, from permitting him 
to return thither ; and therefore that Adventure was 
to be avoided. At laſt it was concluded, that the Prin- 
ceſs Royal ſhould make Cologne her way into Holland ; 
which was reaſonable enough, by the convenience of 
the River for the commodious Tranſportation of her 
Goods, and Family: and the King accompanying her 
ſo far, might make a judgment, upon his obſervation, 
whether it would be beſt for him to ſtay there, or to 
return to Aken ; where he would leave his Family, as 
the place where he had taken a Houſe, and to which 
he meant in few days to return, With this Reſolution 
they left Aken, about the middle of September ; and 
Lodging one Night at Fuliers, a little dirty Town upon 
a flat, not worthy to have made a Quarrel between ſo 
many of the Princes of Europe, nor of the fame it got 
by the Siege, they came the next day to Cologne; where 
they were receiv'd with all the Reſpect, Pomp, and 
Magnificence, that could be expected, or the City 
could perform. The Houſe which the Harbingers of 
the Princeſs had taken for her Reception, ſerv'd like- 
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wiſe to accommodate the King; and the Magiſtrates 


perform d their Reſpects to both with all poſſible de- 
monſtration of civility. 

CoLoGNE is a City moſt pleaſantly Situated upon 
the Banks of the Rhine; of a large extent, and fair and 


ſubſtantial Buildings; and encompaſſed with a broad 


and excellent Rampart, upon which are fair Walks of 
great Elms, where two Coaches may go on breaſt, and, 
for the beauty of it, is not inferior to the Walls of 
Antwerp, but rather ſuperior, becauſe This goes round 
the Town. The Government is under the Senate and 
Conſuls; of whom there was one then Conſul, who 
ſaid, He was deſcended from Father to Son of a Pa- 
*trician Roman Family, that had continued from the 
*time the Colony was firſt planted there. It had ne- 
ver been otherwiſe ſubje& to the Biſhops, than in ſome 
points which refer to their Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; 
which They ſometimes endeavouring to enlarge, the 
Magiſtrates always oppoſe: and that gives the ſubject 
of the diſcourſe of jealouſies, and Conteſts, between 
their Prince and Them; which are neither ſo frequent, 
nor of that moment, as they are reported to be. The 
Elector never reſides there, but keeps his Court at his 
Caſtle of Bonne, near four Miles from thence. And 
that Elector, who was of the Houſe of Bavaria, and a 
melancholick and peeviſh Man, had not then been in 
the City in very many years. The Number of Churches 
and Religious Houſes is incredible; inſomuch as it was 
then averr'd, © That the Religious Perſons and Church- 
ce men made up a full moiety of the Inhabitants of the 
N «Town; 
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„Town; and Their Intereſt and Authority ſo far pre- 
vailed, that, ſome few years before the King came thi- 
ther, they expelled all thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion, 
contrary to the Advice of the wiſeſt of the Magiſtrates; 
who confeſſed © That the Trade of the Town was much 
ce decayed thereby, and the Poverty thereof much in- 
creaſed. And it is very poſſible, that the vaſt Num- 
ber, and unskilful Zeal * Eccleſiaſtical and Reli- 
gious Perſons, may at ſome time expoſe that noble City 
to the ſurpriſe of ſome powerful Prince, who would 
quickly deprive them of their long enjoy'd Privileges. 
And there was, in that very time of the King's ſtay 
there, a deſign by the French to have ſurpriſed it; 
Schomberg lying many days in wait there, to have per- 
form'd that Service; which was very hardly prevented. 
The People are ſo much more civil than they were 
reported to be, that they ſeem to be the moſt con- 
verſible, and to underſtand the Laws of Society and 
Converſation better than any other People of Germany. 
To the King they were ſo devoted, that when they 
underſtood he was not ſo fixed to the reſolution of re- 
ſiding at Aken, but that he might be diverted from it, 
they very handſomly made tender to him of any ac- 
commodation that City could yield him, and of all the 
affection and Duty they could pay him; which his 
Majeſty moſt willingly accepted; and giving Order for 
the payment of the rent of the Houſe he had taken at 
Alen, which he had not at all uſed, and other disburſ- 
ments, which the Maſter of the Houſe had made to 
make it the more convenient for his Majelty, and like- 
wile {ending very gracious Letters to the Magiſtrates 
of that Town, for the civility they had expreſſed to- 
wards him, he ſent for that part of his Family which 
remain'd there, to attend him at Cologne; where he de- 
clared he would ſpend that Winter. 

Ass oO as the King came to Cologne, he ſent to the 
Neighbour Princes, by proper meſſages and infinua- 
tions, for that Money, which by the grant of the Diet, 
that is, by their own conceſſion, they were obliged to 
pay to his Majeſty ; which though it amounted to no 
great Sum, yet it was of great conveniency to his Sup- 

rt. The Duke of Newburgh, whoſe Court was at 

uſſeldorp, a ſmall days Journey from Cologne, and b 
which the Princeſs Royal was to pals if ſhe made uſe 
of the River, ſent his Proportion very generouſly, with 
many expreſſions of great reſpect and duty, and with 
inſinuation That he would be glad to receive the ho- 
te nour of Entertaining the King, and his Siſter, in his 
Palace, as ſhe return'd. However he forbore to make 
any ſolemn Invitation, without which they could not 
make the Viſit, till ſome Ceremonies were firſt ad- 
juſted; upon which that Nation is more punctual, and 
obſtinate, than any other People in Europe. He who 
gave the Intimation, and came only with a comply- 
ment to congratulate his Majeſty's and her Royal 
Highneſs's Arrival in thoſe parts, was well inſtructed 
in the particulars; of which there were only two of 
Moment, and the reſt were Formalities from which 
they might recede, if thoſe two were conſented to. 
The one was, © That the King at their firſt meeting, 
* ſhould at leaſt once treat the Duke with Alteſſe ; the 
other, That the Duke might ſalute the Princeſs Roy- 
*al; and without conſenting to theſe two, there could 
be no meeting between them. Both the King and his 
Siſter were naturally enough inclined to new fights and 
feſtivities; and the King thought it of moment to him 
to receive the reſpe& and civility of any of the Ger- 
man Princes: and among Them, there were few more 
conſiderable in their Dominions, and none in their 
Perſons, than the Duke of Newburgh ; who reckon'd 
himſelf upon the ſame Level with the Electors. And 
the King was inform'd, That the Emperour himſelf 
always treated him with Alteſſe; and therefore his Ma- 
jeſty made no Scruple of giving him the ſame. The 
matter of ſaluting 1 Princeſs Royal was of a new and 
delicate nature; that dignity had been ſo punctually 

reſerv'd, from the time of her coming into Holland, 
that the old Prince of Orange, Father of her Husband, 
would never pretend to it: yer that Ceremony de- 
2 only upon the cuſtom of Countries, and the 
uke of Newburgh being a Soveraign Prince, inferior to 


none in Germany, and his Embaſſadour always covering 
before the Emperour, the King thought fit, and her 
Royal Highneſs conſented, that the Duke ſhould ſalute 
her. And fo all matters being adjuſted without an 
Noiſe, the King, about the middle of October, accom- 
panied his Siſter by Water to Duſſeldorp; where the 
arriv'd between three and four of the Clock in the Af- 
ternoon; and found the Duke and his Ducheſs wait- 
ing for them on the fide of the Water ; where after 
having perform'd their mutual Civilities and Compli- 
ments, the King, and the Princeſs Royal, and the Duke 
and the Ducheſs of Newburgh, went into the Duke's 
Coach, and the Company into the Coaches which were 
provided for them, and alighted at the Caſtle, that was 
very near; where his Majeſty was conducted into his 
Quarter, and the Princeſs into Her's, the Duke and 
the Ducheſs immediately retiring into their own Quar- 
ters; where they new dreſſed themſelves, and viſited 
not the King again till above half an hour before Sup- 
per, and after the King and Princeſs had perform'd 
their Devotion. 

Tus Caſtle is a very princely Houſe, having been 
the Seat of the Duke of Cleve; which Duchy, together 
with that of Fuliers, having lately fallen to Heirs Fe- 
males ( whereof the Mothers of the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, and Duke of Newburgh, were two) when all 
the Pretenders ſeiſing upon that which lay moſt con- 
venient to them, this of Duſſeldorp, by agreement, at- 
terwards remain'd ſtill ro Newburgh; whoſe Father be- 
ing of the Reform'd Religion in the late contention, 
found the Houſe of Hrandenburgb too ſtrong for him, 
by having the Prince of Orange and the States his faſt 
Friends; and thereupon, that he might have a ſtrong 
ſupport from the Emperour and King of Spain, became 
Roman Catholick, and thereby had the Aſſiſtance he 
expected. Ar the fame time he put his Son, who was 
then very young, to be bred under the jeſuits; by which 
Education, the preſent Duke was with more than ordi- 
nary Bigottry zealous in the Roman Religion. 

HE was a Man of very fine parts of knowledge, and 
in his manners and behaviour much the beſt bred of 
w German. He had the flowing civility, and language 
of the French, enough reſtrain'd, and controled by the 
German gravity and formality; ſo that, altogether, he 
ſeem d a very accompliſh'd Prince, and became him- 
ſelf very well, having a good Perſon, and graceful Mo- 
tion. He was at that time above thirty, and had been 
married to the Siſter of the former, and the then King 
of Poland; who leaving only a Daughter, he was now 
newly married to the Daughter of the Landgrave of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, who upon her marriage became Ro- 
man Catholick. She hed no eminent features of beau- 
ty, nor the French Language and Vivacity, to contri- 
bute to the Entertainment ; ſo that ſhe was rather a 
Spectator of the ny, than a part of it. The en- 
tertainment was "wy one and magnificent in all 
preparations, as well for the Tables which were pre- 
pared for the Lords and the Ladies, as That where his 
Majeſty and his Siſter and the Duke and the Ducheſs 
only fate: the meals, according to the cuſtom of Ger- 
many, very long, with ſeveral ſorts of Muſick, both of 
Inſtruments and Voices; which if not excellent, was 
new, and difter'd much from what his Majeſty was ac- 
cuſtom'd to hear. There was Wine in abundance, but 
no Man prefled to drink, if he called not for it; and 
the Duke himſelf an Enemy to all exceſſes. 

AFTER two days ſpent in this manner, in which 
time the King made a great Friendſhip with the Duke, 
which always continued, they parted ; and there being 
near the River, diſtant another ſhort day's Journey, 
a handſome open Town of good receipt, called Santen, The Ni 
belonging to that part of the Duchy of Cleve, which — 
was aſſign d to the Elector of Brandenburgh, the King Santen! 
reſoly d to accompany his Siſter thither; where ha- 5 
ving ſpent that Night, the next Morning her Royal e #9 
Highneſs after an unwilling Farewel, proſecuted her 1, K 
Journey to Holland, and his Majeſty return'd by Horſe rw » 
to Cologne; where the ſame Houle was prepared for him Cee 
in which He and his Siſter had inhabited, whilſt ſhe 
ſtaid there. And by this time the end of October was 
come; which, in thoſe parts, is more than the entrance 
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into Winter. The Magiſtrates of the City renew 'd their 
civilites, and profeſſions of reſpect to the King; which 
they always made good; nor could his 12 have 
choſen a more convenient retreat in any place; and 
He, being well refreſh'd with the divertiſements he 

yi had enjoy'd, betook himſelf with great chearfulneſs to 

e, compole his mind to his fortune; and, with a marvel- 
lous contentedneſs, preſcribed ſo many hours in the day 
to his retirement in his Cloſet; which he employ d in 
reading, and ſtudying, both the Italian and French Lan- 
guages; and, at other times, walked much upon the 
Walls of the Town, {for, as is faid before, he had no 
Coach, nor would ſuffer his Siſter to leave him one ) 
and ſometimes rid into the Fields; and, in the whole, 
ſpent his time very well. 

Tu Nuntio of the Pope reſided in that City, and 
perform'd all reſpects to his Majeſty : He was a proper 
and grave Man, an Italian Biſhop, who never made the 
leaſt ſcruple at his Majeſty's enjoying the liberty of 
his Chapel, and the exerciſe of his Religion, though 
it was very publick; ſo that in truth his Majeſty was 
not without any reſpe& that could be ſhew'd to him in 
thoſe parts ſave that the Elector never came to {ee him, 
though he liv'd within little more than an hour; which 


he excuſed by ſome indiſpoſition of health, and un- 


willingneſs to enter into that City; though it proceed- 
ed as much from the ſullenneſs, and moroſeneſs of his 
Nature, unapt for any converſation, and averſe from 
all civilities; which made him for a long time to de- 
fer the payment of his ſmall Quota, which had been 
granted to the King by the Diet, and was at laſt ex- 
torted from him by an importunity unfit to have been 
preſſed upon any other Prince, or Gentleman. This 
Elector's defect of urbanity was the more excuſable, 
or the leſs to be e, of, ſince the Elector Pala- 
tine, ſo nearly allied to the Crovn, and ſo much obliged 
by it, did not think fit to take any notice of the King's 
being ſo near him, or to ſend a Meſſenger to ſalute 
him. 
nt WITHIN a ſhort time after his Majeſty's return to 
f. Cologne, he receiv'd news that exceedingly afflicted him, 
w»pervert and the more, that he knew not what remedy to apply 
=D f to the miſchief which he ſaw was likely to befal him 
1digien, upon it. From Paris, his Majeſty heard, that the Queen 
had put away the Tutor he had left to attend his Bro- 
ther the Duke of Gloceſter; who remain'd at Paris, upon 
her Majeſty's defire, that he might learn his Exerciſes. 
The Queen had conferr'd with him upon © the deſpe- 
ce rateneſs of his condition, in reſpect of the King his 
ce Brother's fortune, and the little hope that appear d 
te that his Majeſty could ever be reſtored, at leaſt if he 
ce did not himſelf become Roman Catholick ; whereby 
te the Pope, and other Princes of that Religion, might 
«be united in his quarrel; which they would never un- 
e dectake upon any other obligation: that it was there- 
ce fore fit that the Duke, who had nothing to ſupport 
te him, nor could expect any thing from the King, ſhould 
ce he inſtructed in the Roman Catholick Religion; that 
tt ſo, becoming a good Catholick, he might be capable 
* of thoſe advantages which her Majeſty ſhould be able 
te to procure for him: That the Queen of France would 
© hereupon confer Abbies, and Benefices upon him, to 
te ſuch a value, as would maintain him in that ſplendour 
© ag was ſuitable to his Birth: that, in a little time, 
te the Pope would make him a Cardinal; by which he 
ee might be able to do the King his Brother much ſer- 
cc vice, and contribute to his Recovery; whereas, with- 
te out this, he muſt be expoſed to great neceſſity, and 
te miſery, for that ſhe was not able any longer to give 
© him maintenance. She found the Duke more reſo- 
lute than ſhe expected from his Age; he was ſo well 
inſtructed in his Religion, that he diſputed againſt the 
change: urged the d he had receiv'd from the 
King his Father, and his dying in the Faith he had pre- 
{cribed to him; put her Majeſty in mind of the pro- 
miſe ſhe had made to the King his Brother at parting; 
and acknowledged © That he had obliged himſelf to his 
* Majeſty, that he would never change his Religion; 
And therefore beſought her Majeſty, that ſhe would 
* not farther preſs him, at leaſt ll he ſhould inform the 
e King of it. The Queen well enough knew the King's 


mind, and thought it more excuſable to proceed in 
that Affair without imparting it to him; 1 therefore 
took upon her the —— of a Mother, and remoy d 
his Tutor from him; and committed the Duke to the 
care of Abbot Mountague her Almoner; who, having 
the pleaſant Abby of bf entertain'd his Highneſs 
there, ſequeſter d from all reſort of ſuch Perſons as 
might confirm him in his averſeneſs from being con- 
verted. 

Asso o as the King receiy'd this Advertiſement, 
which both the Duke and his Tutor made haſte to 
tranſmit to him, he was exceedingly perplexed. On 
the one hand, his Majeſty knew the reproaches which 
would be caſt upon him by his Enemies, who took all 
the pains they could to perſwade the World, that he 
himſelf had changed his Religion; and though his 
exerciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever he was, that 
Strangers reſorted to it, and ſo could bear witneſs of it, 
yet their impudence was ſuch in their poſitive aver- 
ment, that the a many in England, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Reform'd Religion abroad, that hie 
Majeſty was in truth a Papiſt: and his leaving his Bro- 
ther behind him in Fance, where it was evident the 
Queen would endeavour to pervert him, would be an 
Argument, that he did not deſite to prevent it: on the 
other ſide, he knew well the little credit he had in 
France, and how far they would be from aſſiſting him, 
in a conteſt of ſuch a nature with his Mother. How- 
ever, that the world might ſee plainly that he did all 
that was in his power, he ſent the Marquis of Ormond 
with all poſſible Expedition into Fance; who, he very 
well knew, would ſteadily execute his Commands. He 
writ a Letter of complaint to the Queen, of her having 
proceeded in that manner in a matter of ſo near im- 
portance to him, and conjur'd her“ To diſcontinue the 
«proſecution of it; and to ſuffer his Brother the Duke 
© of Gloceſter to repair with the Marquis of Ormond to 
© his eee He commanded the Duke © Not to 
te conſent to any Propoſitions which ſhould be made 
*to him for the change of his Religion; and that he 
* ſhould follow the advice of the Marquis of Ormond, 
*and accompany him to Cologne. And he directed the 
Marquis of Ormond © To let Me Mountague, and who- 
te ſoever of the Engliſh ſhould joyn with him, know, 
te that they ſhould expect ſuch a reſentment from his 
« Majeſty, if they did not comply with his Commands, 
* as ſhould be ſuitable to his honour, and to the affront 
te they put upon him. 

Txt Marquis behaved himſelf with fo much wiſ- 
dom and tar 2 60 that though the Queen was enough 
offended with him, and with the expoſtulation the King 
made with her, and imputed all the King's ſharpneſs 
and reſolution to the Cbunſel he receiv'd from the 
Marquis and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet ſhe 
thought not fit to extend her power in detaining the 
Duke, both againſt the King's and his own Will; and 
the Duke, upon the receipt of the King's Letter, de- 
clar d“ That he would obey his Majeſty; and the Ab- 
bot found, that he muſt enter into an abſolute defiance 
with the King, if he perſiſted in adviſing the Queen 
not to comply with his Majeſty's directions: ſo that, 
after two or three days deliberation, the Queen expreſ- 
ſing very much diſpleaſure at the King's eating. 
and that ſhe ſhould wholly be deveſted of the power 
and authority of a Mother, told the Marquis, That 
*the Duke might diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed; and 
* that ſhe would not corcern her ſelf farther, nor ſee 
*him any more. And thereupon the Duke put him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Marquis ; who immediately 
remov'd him from Pontoiſe to the Houle of the Lord 
Hatton, an Engliſh Lord, who liv'd then in Paris; where 
he remain'd for ſome days, until the Marquis could 
borrow Money (which was no eaſy matter) to defra 
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the Journey to the King. And then they quickly left . 
Paris; and 22 after came to the King; who was ex- ! 


treamly ſatisfie 
ſucceſs; and kept his Brother always with him, till the 
time that he return d into England, the Queen remain- 
ing as much unſatisfied. 

INNOCENT the tenth was now dead; who had out- 
liv'd the Underſtanding and Judgment he had been for- 
i M* 2 merly 


Duke to 


with the Marquis's Negotiation and Cologne. 
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merly Maſter of, and loſt all the Reputation he had for- 
merly gotten; and, as Fehoram, departed without being 
deſired. He had fomented the Rebellion in England by 
cheriſhing that in Ireland; whither he had ſent a light- 
headed Nuntio, who did much miſchief to his Majeſty's 


The Duke of Service, as hath been touch'd before. The World was 


in great expectation who ſhould ſucceed Him, when, 


King word one day, the Duke of Newburgh ſent a Gentleman to 


the King to bring him the news that Cardinal Chigi was 


choſen Pope; choſen Pope; Of which, the Duke ſaid, © His Maje- 


and his diſ- CC 


ſty had great cauſe to beglad; which the King un- 
derſtood not. But, the next day, the Dake himſelf 
came to the King, and told him, That he came to 
« Congratulate with his Majeſty for the Election of the 


2 the Pope © new Pope, who call'd himſelf Alexander the ſeventh ; 


© and who, he ſaid, he was confident, would do him 
« great Service; and thereupon related a diſcourſe that 
had paſſed betweem Him and the new Pope, when he 
was Nuntio at Cologne, ſome years before: When they 
two conferring together ( *As, he faid, © There was 
te great confidence, and Friendſhip between them) of 
the Rebellion in England, and of the execrable Murder 
of the late King, the Nuntio broke out into great Paſ- 
fion, even with Tears, and faid, „It was a monſtrous 
ce thing that the two Crowns ſhould weary and ſpend 
«each others Strength, and Spirits, in ſo unjuſt and 
ce groundleſs a War, when they had fo noble an occa- 
ce {jon to unite their Power to Revenge that impious 
ce Murder, in which the Honour, and the Lives of all 
*Kings, were concern'd ; and, he ſaid, the Pope was 
te concern'd never to let either of them to be quiet, till 
* he had reconciled them, and obliged all Chriſtian 
*« King's and States, without conſideration of any diffe- 
*rence in Religion, to joyn together for the Reſtora- 
te tion of the King; which would be the greateſt Ho- 
*nour the Pope could obtain in this World. All which, 
he ſaid, © The Nuntio ſpoke with ſo much warmth and 
c concernment, that he could not doubt, but that now 
* God had raiſed him to that Chair, he hoped, for that 
c end, he would remember his former opinion, and 
te execute it himſelf; being, he ſaid, A Man of the 
te moſt publick heart, and the moſt ſuperior to all pri- 
cc vate deſigns, that the World had: the Duke taking 
great delight ro remember many of his diſcourſes, and 
| deſcribing him to be ſuch a Man, as he was generall 
believ'd to be for the firſt two years of his Reign, till 
he manifeſted his Affections a more Ingenuity. The 
Duke deſired his Majeſty to conſider, © Whether there 
te might not be ſomewhat he might reaſonably wiſh from 
ce the Pope; and if it were not fit to be propoſed as 
ce from his Majeſty, he would be willing to promote it 
te jn his own Name, having, he thought, ſome Intereſt 
ce jn his Holineſs. And, he ſaid, © He was reſoly'd to 
*ſend a Perſon purpoſely to Rome with his Congratu- 
© lation, and to render his Obedience to the Pope; and 
© that he would inſtru& that Perſon in whatſoever his 
* Majeſty ſhould wiſh: and though he could not 3 
te that any greater matter would be done towards his 
« Majeſty's Reſtoration, till the Peace ſhould be effect- 
* ed between the two Crowns (which he knew the Pope 
* would labour in till he had brought it to paſs) yet he 
* could not doubt but that, out of the generoſity of his 
* Holineſs, his Majeſty would receive ſome ſupply to- 
© wards his better Support; which, for the preſent, was 
*all that could be expected: that the Perſon whom he 
«intended to ſend was a Jeſuit, who was at that pre- 
e ſent in Newburgh ; but he had, or would ſend for him: 
te that though he was a Religious Man, yet he was a 
*Perfon of that Experience, Temper, and Wiſdom, 
*that he had entruſted him in Affairs not only of the 
** greateſt Secrecy, but in Negotiations of the greateſt 
* Importance ; in which he had always behaved him- 
te ſelf with ſingular Prudence and Judgment; and he 
aſſured his Majeſty © He was equal to any Truſt; and 
*if, upon what he had faid and offer d, his Majeſty 
* thought he might be of uſe to him in his Journey, he 


* would ſend him to Cologne, aſſoon as he came, that he 


might attend upon his Majeſty, and receive any Com- 

e mands he would vouchſafe to lay upon him. 
Tuovon the King had in truth very little hope 

that the new Pope would be more magnanimous than 
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the old, and did believe that the Maxim, with which 
Innocent had anſwer d thoſe who would have diſpoſed 
him to ſupply the King with ſome Money, That he 
te could not, with a good Conſcience, apply the Patri- 
* mony of the Church to the aſſiſtance and ſupport of 
&* Feretichs, would be as current Divinity with Alexan- 
der, and all his Succeſſors, yet he could not but be 
abundantly ſatisfied with the kindneſs of the Duke of 
Newburgh, and could not conclude how far his Inter- 
poſition might prevail upon a Temper and Conſtitution 
ſo refin'd, and without thoſe Dregs which others had 
uſed to carry about them to that Promotion : there- 
fore, after thoſe acknowledgments which were due for 
the Overtures, his Majeſty told him, That he would 
«entirely commit it to his Wiſdom, to do thoſe Offices 
te with the new Pope as he thought fit, ſince he could 
* expect nothing but upon that Account; and that he 
* would do any thing on His part which was fit for him 
*to do, and which ſhould be thought of moment to 
ce facilitate the,other Pretences. Whereupon the Duke 
told him, That the bloody Laws in England againſt 
e the Roman Catholick Religion made a very great 
* noiſe in the World; and that his Majeſty was gene- 
ce rally underſtood to be a Prince of a tender and Mer- 
ce ciful Nature, which would not take delight in the 
*executing ſo much Cruelty ; and therefore he con- 
*ceivd it might be very agreeable to his Inclination 
te to declare, and promiſe, that when it ſhould pleaſe 
© God to Reſtore his Majeſty to his Government, he 
*would never ſuffer thoſe Laws to be executed, but 
*would cauſe them to be repealed ; which generous 
te and pious Reſolution 1 known to the Pope, 
c would work very much upon him, and diſpoſe him to 
© make an anſwerable return to his Majeſty. The King 
anſwer d, That his Highneſs might very ſafely under- 
*take on his behalf, that if it ſhould be in his Power, 
ce jt ſhould never be in his Will, to execute thoſe ſevere 
*Laws: but that it was not in his Power abſolutely to 
te repeal them; and it would be leſs in his Power to 
«do it, if he declar'd that he had a purpoſe to do it: 
therefore, That muſt be left to time; and it might 
te reaſonably be preſum'd, that he would not be back- 
*ward to do all of that kind which he ſhould find 
ce himſelf able to do; and the Declaration which he 
* then made, his Majeſty faid, that he would be ready 
tc to make to the Perlen the Duke meant to ſend, if he 
te came to him: which was acknowledged to be as much 
* as could be deſired. | 

GERMANY is the part of the World, where the Je- 
ſuits are look'd upon to have the Aſcendent over all 
other Men in the deepeſt myſteries of State and Po- 
licy, inſomuch as there is not a Prince's Court of the 
Roman Catholick Religion, wherein a Man is held to 
be a good Courtier, or to have a deſire to be thought 
a Wiſe Man, who hath not a Jeſuit to his Confeflor ; 
which may be one of the reaſons, that the Policy of 
that Nation is ſo different from, and ſo much under- 
valued by the other Politick Parts of the World. And 
therefore 'tis the leſs to be wonder'd at that this Duke, 
who had himſelf extraordinary Qualifications, retain'd 
that reverence for thoſe who had taught him when he 
was young, that he beliey'd Them to grow, and to be 
improv'd as faſt as He, and ſo to be {till abler to inform 
him. Without doubt, he did believe his Jeſuit to be 
a very Wiſe Man; and, it may be, knew, that He would 
think ſo to whom he were ſent: and aſſoon as he came 
to him, he ſent him to the King to be inſtructed and 
inform'd of his Majeſty's pleafure. The Man had a ve- 
ry good aſpect, and leſs vanity and preſumption than 
that Society uſe to have, and ſeem'd deſirous to merit 
from the King by doing him Service; but had not the 
ſame confidence he ſhould do it, as his Maſter had. 


And when he return'd from Rome, he brought nothing 7 f 


with him from the Pope but general good wiſhes for Ca 
the King's Reſtoration, and ſharp complaints againſt 
Cardinal Mazarin for being deaf to all Oyertures of 
Peace; and that till then, all Attempts to ſerve his Ma- 
jeſty would be yain and ineffectual; and concerning any 


| Supply of Money, he told the Duke, that the Pope had 


uſed the ſame Adage that his Predeceſſor had done; 
and fo that Intrigue was determin'd, fn * 
HE 


* 
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Tus reſt and quiet that the King propoſed to him- 
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might land ſafely, he would then be with them, that 


þ inſurre- 


#4 ſelf in this neceſſitated retreat, was diſturb'd by the im- | there might be no diſpute upon Command: and in | 
% patience and 2 of his Friends in England; who | the Spring they ſent to him, © That the day was ap- i 
bo of notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's Commands, and In- | pointed, the eighteenth of April, when &e Riſing | 


junctions, not to enter upon any ſuddain and raſh In- 


ſurrections, which could only contribute to their own 
ruin, without the leaſt benefit or advantage to His Ser- 
vice, were ſo prick'd and ſtung by the inſolence of their 
Enemies, 4 the uneafineſs of their own Condition 
and Fortune, that they could not reſt, They ſent Ex- 
preſſes every day to Cologne for more Commiſſions and 
Inſtructions, and made an Erroneous Judgment of their 
own ſtrength and power, by concluding that all who 
hated the preſent Government, would concur with 
them to overthrow it, at leaſt would act no part in the 
defence of it. They aſſured the King, © That they 
ce had made ſufficient proviſion of Arms and Ammuni- 
ce tion, and had ſo many Perſons engaged to appear 
e upon any day that ſhould be aſſign d, that they only 
* deſir d his Majeſty would appoint that day; and that 
ce they were ſo united, that even the diſcovery before 
«the day, and the clapping up many Perſons in Priſon, 
ce which they expected, ſhould not break the defign. 
The King doubted they would be decciv'd ; and that, 
though the Perſons who ſent thoſe Expreſſes, were ye- 
ry honeſt Men, and had ſerv'd well in the War, Ind 
were rcady to cngage again, yet they were not equal 
to ſo great a Work. However, it was not fit wo 1. 
countenance or diſhearten them ; for as many of his 
Party were too reſtleſs, and too active, fo there were 
more of them remiſs and lazy, and even abandon'd to 
deſpair. The truth is, the unequal Temper of thoſe 
who wiſh'd very well, and the Jealouſy, at leaſt the 
want of confidence in each other, made the King's Part 
exceeding difficult. Very many who held correſpon- 
dence with his Majeſty, and thoſe he aflign'd to that 
Office, would not truſt each other; every body choſe 
their own knot, with whom they would conyerſe, and 
would not communicate with any body elſe; for which 
they had too juſt excuſes from the diſcoveries which 
were made every day by want of Wir, as much as want 
of Honeſty ; and ſo Men were caſt into Priſon, and 
kept there, upon general Jealouſies. But this reſerva- 
tion, ſince they could not all reſolve to be quiet, prov d 
very grievous to the King; for he could not convert 
and reſtrain thole who were too forward, by the coun- 
ſel of thoſe who ſtood in a better light, and could diſ- 
cern better what was to be done, becauſe they could 
not be brought together to confer; and they who ap- 

ar'd to be leſs deſperate, were by the others re- 
proach'd with being leſs Affectionate, and to want Loy- 
alty as much as Courage: ſo they who were undone up- 
on one and the ſame Account, were oppreſſed, and torn 
in pieces by one and the ſame Enemy, and could never 
hope for recovery but by one and the ſame remedy, 
grew to reproach and 4 one another, and contract- 
ed agreater Animofity between themſelves, than againſt 
their Common Adverſary: nor could the King recon- 
cile this diſtemper, nor preſerve himſelf from being 
invaded by it. 

Tuovs the Meſſengers who were ſent, were ad- 
dreſſed only to the King himſelf, and to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and were fo carefully conceal'd, 


that no Notice was taken or Advertiſement ſent by 


the many Spies, who were ſuborn'd to give Intelli- 
gence of any one Expreſs that was ſent to Cologne, yet 


they had commonly ſome Friend or acquaintance in© 


the Court, with whom they conferr'd; and ever re- 
rurn'd worſe ſatisfied with thoſe who made objections 
againſt what they propoſed, or ſeem'd ro doubt that 
they would not be able to perform what they ſo confi- 
dently promiſed; and it was thought a very reaſonable 
conviction of a Man who liked not the moſt extrava- 
gant Undertaking, if he was not ready to propoſe a 
better: ſo that his Majeſty thought fit often ro ſeem 
to think better of many things promiſed than in truth 
he did. The Meſſengers, which were ſent this Winter 


would be general, and many places ſeiſed upon, and 
*ſome declare for the King, which were in the hands 
* of the Army: for they ſtill pretended, and did believe, 
That a part of the Army would declare againſt Crom- 
well at leaſt, though not for the King: that Kent 
was united to a Man; Dover Caſtle would be poſſeſſed, 
and the whole County in Arms upon that | and 
therefore that his Majeſty would vouchſafe to be in 
ſome place, concealed, upon the Sea-Coaſt, which 
Lit was very eaſy for him to be on that day; from 
** whence, upon all being made good that was under- 
*taken, and full Notice given to his Majeſty thar it 
was fo, he might then, and not before, tranſport him- 
*ſelf to that part which he thought to be in the beſt 
* poſture to receive him, and might give ſuch other 
* direQions to the reſt as he found neceſſary : and even 
all theſe particulars were communicated in confidence 
by the Meſſengers to their Friends who were near the 
King, and who again thought it but reaſonable to raiſe 
the Spirits of their Friends, by letting them know in 
how happy a condition the King's Affairs were in Eng- 
land; and © That his Friends were in ſo good a poſture 
throughout the Kingdom, that they feared not that 
*any diſcovery might be made to Cromwell, being 
*ready to own and juſtify their Councels with their 
Swords: fo that all this quickly became more than 
whiſper'd throughout the Court; and © That the King 
eas only expected to be nearer England, how diſguiſed 
© ſoever, that he might quickly put himſelf into the 
© head of the Army that would be ready to receive him, 
whereby all emulations about Command might be 
prevented, or immediately taken away; and if his 
Far ſhould now neglect this opportunity, it might 
* eaſily be concluded, that either 6 was betrayed, or 
that his Counſels were conducted by Men of very 
* ſhallow capacities and underſtanding. 

How weakly and impłobably ſoever theſe prepa- 
rations were adjuſted, the day was poſitively appointed, 
and was ſo near, at the time when his Majeſty had no- 
tice of it, that it was not poſſible for him to ſend Or- 
ders to contradict it: and he foreſaw, that if any thing 
ſnould be attempted without ſucceſs, it would be im- 
puted to his not being at a diſtance near enough to 
countenance it. On the other hand, it was neither 
difficult, nor hazardous to his Majeſty, to remove that 
reproach, and to be in a place from whence he might 
advance if there were cauſe, or retire back to Cologne, 
if there were nothing todo; and all this with ſo little 
noiſe, that his abſence ſhould ſcarce be taken notice of. 
Hereupon, the Meſſenger return'd with the King's ap- 
probation of the day, and direction, That aſſoon as 
© the day ſhould be paſt, an Expreſs ſhould be direct- 
cc ed to Fluſhing at the Sign of the City of Roan (a known 
Inn in that Town) “to enquire for an Engliſh-man 
(whoſe name was given him) who ſhould be able to 
© inform him, whither he ſhould repair to ſpeak with 
*the King. 

BEFORE the Meſſenger's departure, or the King's 
Reſolution was taken, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was 
always jealous that ſome body would be General before 
him, upon the firſt news of the general diſpoſition and 
reſolution to be in Arms, deſired the King, © That he 
© would permit him to go over in diſguiſe, to the end 
te that getting to London, which was very eaſy, he might, 
e upon adviſing with the principal Perſons engaged, 
* of whom there was none who had not been com- 
ce manded by him, or was not inferior to him in Com- 
© mand, aſſiſt them in their enterpriſe, and make the 
te beſt of that force which they could bring together: 
ce and if he found that they were not in truth compe- 
ce tently provided to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, he might, 
ce by his Advice, and Authority, compoſe them to ex- 
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The Earl 
e pect a better conjuncture, and in the mean time to SY 


£ to Cologne (who, I ſay ſtill, were honeſt Men, and ſent 
from thoſe who® were ſuch) propoſed to the King, as 
they had formerly done, © That when they were in 
* Arms, and had provided a place where his Majeſty 


te give over all inconſiderable Attempts; and there e ee 
« would be little danger in his withdrawing back again of the King 


l to go into 
© to his Ma England i» 


jeſty. 
WII ade Errand the Earl left Cologne, under pre- , 
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Sir Joſeph 
Wagſta 
goes with 
him. 


The King 
goes from 
Cologne to 
Zealand. 


tence of purſuing his buſineſs with the German Princes, 
upon the Donative of the Diet; for which he uled to 
make many Journies; and no body ſuſpected that he 
was gone upon any other deſign. But when he came 
into Flanders, he was not at all reſerv'd; but in the 
hours of good Fellowſhip, which was a great part of 
theday and night, communicated his 7 pads to any Bo- 
dy he did believe would keep him Company, and run 
the ſame hazard with him; and finding St Foſeph Wag- 
ftaff, who had ſerv'd the King in the laſt War very ho- 
neltly, and was then watching at the Sea- Coaſt to take 


the firit opportunity to Tranſport himſelf aſſoon as he 


ſhould hear of the general Inſurrection (which all Let- 
ters to all places mention'd as a matter refolv'd on) 
Rocheſter frankly declared to him what he was going 


about: ſo they hired a Bark at Dunkirk ; and without 


any miſadventure, found themſelves in ſafety together 
at London; but many of thoſe who ſhould have been 
in Arms were {cited upon, and ſecured in ſeveral Pri- 
{ons. 

Tua Meſſenger being diſpatch'd, the King, at the 
time appointed, and that he might be ſure to be near 
at the day, left C:logne very carly in the Morning, at- 
tended only by the Marquis of Ormond, and one Groom 
to look to their Horles: nor was it known to any Bo- 
dy, but to the Chancellor and the Secretary Nicholas, 
whither the King was gone, they making ſuch relations 
to inquiſitive People, as they thought fir. The day be- 
fore the King went, St Fohu Mennes, and John Nicho- 
las, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, were ſent into Zea- 
land, to ſtay there till they ſhould receive farther Or- 
ders; the former of them being the Perſon deſign'd 
to be at the Sign of the Roan in Heſbing, and the other 
to be near to prepare any thing for the King's Hand 
that ſhould be found neceflary, and to keep the Ci- 
phers; both of them Perſons of undoubted fidelity. 

Tnrre was a Gentleman who liv'd in Middleburgh, 
and of one of the belt Families and the beſt Fortune 
there, who had married an Engliſh Lady, who had been 
brought up in the Court of the Queen of Bohemia, and 
was the Daughter of a Gentleman of a very noble Fa- 
mily, who had been long an Officer in Holland. The 


King had made this Duteh- man a Baronet; and ſome 


who were nearly acquainted with him, were confident 
that his Majeſty might ſecretly repole himſelf in his 
Houſe, — any notice taken of him, as long as 
it would be neceſſary for him to be concealed. And 
his Majeſty being firſt aſſured of this, made His Jour- 
ney directly thither, in the manner mention'd be- 
fore; and being receiv'd, as he expected, in that 
Houle, he gave preſent notice to St Fohn Mennes, and 
Mr Nicholas, that they might know whither to reſort 
to his Majeſty upon any occaſion. Upon his firſt ar- 
rival there, he receiy'd intelligence, That the Meſ- 


* *ſenger who had been diſpatched from Cologne, met 


ce with croſs winds and accidents in his return, which 
te had been his misforture likewiſe in his Journey thi- 
ce ther; ſo that he came not ſo ſoon to London as was 
*expected; whereupon ſome conceiv'd that the King 
o did not approve the day, and therefore excuſed 
e themſelves from appearing at the time; others were 
cc ell content with the excule having diſcern'd with 
* the approach of the day, that they had Embark'd 
*themlelyes in a deſign more of difficulty than was at 
ce firſt apprehended; and ſome were actually ſeiſed up- 
* on, and impriton'd, by which they were incapable of 
performing their promiſe. Though this diſappoint- 
ment confirm'd the King in his former belief, 4 no- 
thing ſolid could reſult from ſuch a general combina- 
tion; yet he thought it fit, now he was in a Poſt where 
he might ſecurely reſt, to expect what the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter's preſence, of whoſe being in London he was ad- 
vertiſed, might produce. And by this time the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, according to Order, was come 
to Breda; from whence he every day might hear from, 
and ſend to the King. | 

THERE cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the 
univerſal prejudice and averſion in the whole Kingdom 
towards Cromwell, and his Government, than that there 
could be ſo many Deſigns and Conſpiracies againſt 
him, which were communicated to ſo many Men, and 


that ſuch ſignal and notable Perſons could reſort to 
London, and remain there, without any ſuch informa- 
tion or diſcovery, as might enable him to cauſe them 


to be apprehended; there being no body intent and 


zealous to make any ſuch diſcoveries, but ſuch whoſe 
Trade it was for great Wages to give him thoſe informa- 
tions, who ſeldom care whether what they inform be 
true or no. The Earl of Rocheſter conſulted with great 
freedom in London with the King's Friends; and found 
that the Perſons impriſon d were only taken upon ge- 
neral ſuſpicion, and as being known to be of that Party, 
not upon any particular diſcovery of what they defign'd 
or intended to do; and that the {ame Spirit (till poſſeſ- 
{ed thoſe who were at Liberty. The deſign in Kent 
appear'd not reaſonable, at leaſt not to begin upon; 
but he was per{waded (and he was very Credulous) that 
in the North there was a foundation of ſtrong hopes, 
and a Party ready to appear powerful enough to poſ- 
leſs themſelves of Jorłʒ nor had the Army many Troops 
in thoſe Parts. In the Weſt likewiſe there appear'd to 
be a ſtrong Combination, in which many Gentlemen 
were engaged, whoſe Agents were then in London, and 
were exceedingly importunate to have a day aflign'd, 
and defired no more, than that Sr Foſeph Wagſtaff might 
be Authoriſed to be in the Head of them ; who had 
bed well known to them; and he was as ready to en- 


gage with them. The Earl of Rocheſter liked the coun- The Ew! 


cenance of the North better; and ſent Marmaduke 
Darcy, a gallant Gentleman, and Nobly Ally'd in thoſe 
Parts, to * . the Party there; and appointed a day 
and place fo 

himſelf there; and was contented that Sr Foſeph Wag- 
ſtaff ſhould go into the Weſt; who upon conference 
with thoſe of that Country, likewiſe appointed their 
Rendezvous upon a fixt day, to be within two Miles of 
Salisbury. It was an Argument that they had no mean 
opinion of their ſtrength, that they appointed to ap- 
pear that very day when the Judges were to keep their 
Aſſizes in that City, and where the Sheriff, and prin- 
cipal Gentlemen of the County were obliged to give 
their attendance. Of both theſe reſolutions the Earl 
of Rocheſter, who knew where the King was, took care 
to advertiſe his Majeſty; who, from hence, had his 
former faint hopes renew'd; and in a ſhort time after 
they were ſo improv'd, that he thought of nothing 
more, than how he might with- the greateſt ſecrecy 
Tranſport himſelf into England; for which he did ex- 
pect a ſuddain occaſion. 

SIR Foſeph Wagſtaff had been formerly Major Ge- 
neral of the Foot in the King's Weſtern Army, a Man 
2 belov'd; and though he was rather for Exe- 
cution than Counſel, a ſtout Man, who look'd not far 
before him; yet he had a great Companionableneſs in 
his Nature, which exceedingly prevail'd with thoſe, 
who, in the intermiſſion of Fighting, lov'd to ſpend 
their time in jollity and mirth. He, aſſoon as the day 
was appointed, left London, and went to ſome of his 
Friends Houſes in the Country, near the place, that he 
might aſſiſt the Preparations as much as was poſſible. 
Thoſe of Hamp-ſhire were not ſo ſpunctual at their own 
Rendezvous, as to be preſent at that near Salisbur at 


the hour; however, Wagſtaff, and they of Wiltſhire, ap- The Fifi 


pear'd according to expectation. Penruddock, a Gentle. pan. 
man of a fair Fortune, and great zeal and forwardneſs 
in the Service, Hugh Grove, Fones, and other Perſons of 
Condition, were there with a Body of near two hun- 
dred Horſe well Arm'd, which, they preſumed would 
every day be improv'd upon the acceſs of thoſe who 
had engaged themſelves in the Weſtern Aſſociation, 
eſpecially after the fame of their being up, and effe&- 
ing any thing, ſhould come to their ears. They ac- 
counted that they were already ſtrong enough to viſit 
22 in all its preſent luſtre, knowing that they had 
many Friends there, and reckoning all that who were 
not againſt them, were for them; and that they ſhould 
there increaſe their Numbers both in Foot, and Horſe; 
with which the Town then abounded: Nor did their 
computation and conjecture fail them. They enter'd 
the City about five of the Clock in the Morning: they 
appointed ſome Officers, of which they had plenty, to 
cauſe all the Stables to be lock d up, that all the e 
might 
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might be at-their devotion; others, to break _ the 
Goals, that all there might attend their Benefactors. 


They kept a good Body of Horſe upon the Market- 


place, to encounter all oppoſition; and gave order to 
apprehend the Judges and the Sheriff, who were yet 
in their Beds, and to bring them into the Market-place 
with their ſeveral Commiſſions, not caring to leite up- 
on the Perſons of any others. 

ALI this was done with fo little noiſe or diſorder, 
as if the Town had been all of one mind. They who 
were within doors, except they were ee i to 
come out, ſtayed ſtill there, being more deſirous to 
hear than to ſee what was done; very many being well 
pleaſed, and not willing that others ſhould diſcern it 
in their Countenance. When the Judges were brought 
out in their Robes, and humbly produced their Com- 
miſſions, and the Sheriff likewiſc, Wagſtaff reſolv'd af- 
ter he had cauſed the King to be proclaim'd, to cauſe 
them all three to be hang'd (who were half dead al- 
ready) having well confider'd with the Policy which 
Men in ſuch Actions are naturally poſſeſſed with, how 
he himſelf ſhould be uſed if he were under their hands, 
chooſing therefore to be before-hand with them. But 
he having not thought fit to deliberate this before- 
hand with his Friends, whereby their ſcrupulous Con- 
{ſciences might have been confirm'd, many of the Coun- 
try Gentlemen were ſo ſtartled with this propoſition, 
that they proteſted againſt it; and poor Penruddock was 
ſo paſſionate to preſerve their lives, as if works of this 
nature could be done by halves, that the Major General 
durſt not perſiſt in it; but was prevail'd with to diſmiſs 
the Judges, and, having taken their Commiſſions from 
them, to oblige them upon another occaſion to remem- 
ber to whom they ow'd their lives, reſolving ſtill to 
hang the Sheriff; who poſitively, though humbly, and 
with many tears, refuſed to mo rhe King; which 
being otherwiſe done, they likewiſe prevail'd with him 
rather to keep the Sheriff alive, and to carry him with 
them to redcem an honeſter Man out of the hands of 
their Enemies. This ſeem'd an ill omen to their fu- 
ture agreement, and ſubmiſſion to the Commands of 
their General; nor was the tender-heartedneſs ſo gene- 
ral, but that very many of the Gentlemen were much 
ſcandaliſed at ir, both as it were a contradiction to their 
Commander in Chief; and as it would have been a 
ſeaſonable Mt of ſeverity to have cemented thoſe to 
perſeverance who were engaged in it, and have kept 
them from entertaining any hopes but in the ſharpneſs 
of their Swords. 

T x 6 Noiſe of this Action was very great both in 
and our of the Kingdom, whither it was quickly ſent. 
Without doubt it was a bold enterpriſe, and might have 
produced wenderful effects, if it had been proſecuted 
with the ſame relolution, or the ſame raſnneſs, it was 
enter'd into. All that was reaſonable in the general 
contrivance of inſurrection and commotion over the 
whole Kingdom, was founded upon a ſuppoſition of the 
diviſion and faction in the Army; which was known to 
be ſo great, that it was thought Cromwell durſt not draw 
the whole Army to a general Rendezyous, out of ap- 

rehenſion that when they ſhould once meet together, 
C ſhould no longer be maſter of them. And thence it 
was concluded, that if there were in any one place ſuch 
a Body brought together as might oblige Cromwell ro 
make the Army, or a conſiderable part of it to march, 
there would at leaſt be no diſpoſition in them to fight 
to ſtrengthen his Authority, which they abhorr'd. And 
many did at that time believe, that if they had remain d 
with that Party at Salisbury for ſome days, which they 
might well have done without any diſturbance, their 
Numbers would have much increaſed, and their Friends 
farther Weſt muſt have been prepared to receive them, 
when their retreat had been neceſſary by a ſtronger part 
of the Armies marching againſt them. Cromwell him- 
ſelf was alarm'd; he knew well the diſtemper of the 
Kingdom, and in his Army, and now when he ſaw ſuch 


a Body gather'd together without any, noiſe, that durſt 


in the middle of the Kingdom, enter into one of the 
chief Cities of it, when his Judges and all the Civil 
power of that County was in it, and take them Priſo- 
ners, and proclaim the King in a time of full Peace, 


and when no Man durſt ſo much as name him but with 
bc quan he could not imagine, that ſuch an enter- 
priſe could be undertaken without a univerſal conſpi- 
ne in which his own Army could not be innocent ; 
and therefore knew not how to truſt them together. 
But all this apprehenſion vaniſh'd, when it was known, e er- 
that within four or five hours after they had perform'd . Yue 
this exploit, they left the Town with very fall increche 
or addition to their numbers, 

Tas truth is, they did nothing reſolutely after their 
firſt Action; and were in ſuch diſorder, and diſcontent 
between themſelves, that without ſtaying for their 
Friends out of Hampſhire (who were to the number of 
two or three hundred Horſe, upon their way, and would 
have been at Salisbury that Night) upon pretence that 
they were expected in Dorſetſbire, they left the Town, 
and took the Sheriff with them, about two of the Clock 
in the Afternoon; but were ſo weary of their. day's 
Labour, and their watching the Night before, that the 
grew leſs in love with what they were about, and dit. 
fer d again amongſt themſelves about, the Sheriff; whom 
many deſired to be preſently releaſed; and that Part 
carried it in hope of receiving good Offices ene 


from him. In this manner they continued on their 


march Weſtward. They from Hampſbire, and other 


ee who were behind them, being angry for their 
eaving Salisbury, would not follow, but ſcatter'd them- 
ſelves; and they who were before them, and heard in 
what diſorder they had left Wiltſhire, likewiſe diſperſ- 
ed: ſo that after they had continued their Journey in- 
to Devonſhire, without meeting any who would joyn 
with them, Horſe and Men were ſo tired for want of 
meat and ſleep, that one fingle Troop of Horſe, infe- 
rior in number, and commanded by an Officer, of no 
credit in the War, being in thoſe parts by chance, fol- 
lowed them at a diſtance, till they were fo ſpent, that 
he rather intreated than compell'd them to deliver 
themſelves; ſome, and amongſt thoſe Wagſtaff, quitted 
their Horſes, and found ſhelter in ſome honeſt Men's 
Houſes; where they were conceal'd till opportunity 
ſerv'd ro Tranſport them into the parts beyond the 
Seas, where they arriv'd ſafely. But Mr Penruddock, 
Mr Grove, and moſt of the reſt, were taken Priſoners, 
upon promiſe given by the Officer, that their Lives 
ſhould be ſaved; which they quickly found he had no 
Authority to make good. F or Cromwell no ſooner 
heard of his cheap Victory, than he ſent Judges away 
with a new Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, and 
Order to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the 
Offenders. But Roles, his Chief Jultice, who had fo 
luckily eſcaped at Salisbury, had not recover'd the 
Fright; and would no more look thoſe Men in the 
Face who had dealt fo kindly with him; but expreſs- 
ly refuſed to be employ'd in the ſervice, raiſing ſome 
{cruples in point of Law, whether the Men could be le- 
gally condemn'd ; upon which Cromwell, ſhortly after, 
turn'd him out of his Office, having found others who 
executed his Commands. Penruddock, and Grove, loſt 
their heads at Exeter; and others were hanged there; 
who having recover'd the faintneſs they were in when 
they render'd, died with great courage and reſolution, 
profeſſing their Duty and Loyalty to the King: many 
were ſent to Salisbury, and tried and executed there, 
in the place where they had ſo lately triumphed; and 
fome who were condemn'd, where there were Fathers, 
and Sons, and Brothers, that the Butchery might appear 
with ſome remorle, were repriey'd, and ſold, and ſent 
Slaves to the Parbadoes ; their treatment was 
ſuch, that few of them ever return'd into their own 
Country. Thus this little fire, which probably might 
have kindled and enflamed all the Kingdom, was for 
the preſent extinguiſh'd in the Welt; and Cromwell 
{ſecured without the help of his Army; which he ſaw, 
by the Countenance it then ſhew'd when they thought 
he ſhould have ule of them, it was high time to reform ; 
and in that he reſoly'd to uſe no longer delay. 

Tu x defign of the North, which was thought to be 7 — fucs 
much better prepared and provided for, made leſs noiſe, 7 
and expired more peaceably. The Earl of Rocheſter, in the North. 
who ſaw danger at a diſtance with great courage, and 
look d upon ir leſs reſolutely when it was nearer, 2 
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his Journey from London, with a Friend or two, into | 


Tork-ſhire at the time appointed; and found ſuch an 
appearance of Gentlemen upon the place, as might 
very well have deſerv'd his patience. There had been 
ſome miſtake in the Notice that had been given, and 
they who did appear, undertook for many who were 
abſent, that, if he would appoint another ſhort day 
for a Rendezvous, he ſhould bo well attended. Mar- 
maduke Darcy had ſpent his time very well amongſt 
them, and found them well diſpoſed, and there could 
be no danger in ſtaying the time propoſed, many of 
them having Houſes, where he might be well conceal- 
ed, and the Country generally wiſh'd well to the King, 
and to thoſe who concern'd themſelves in his Affairs. 
But he took many exceptions; complain'd, as if they 
had deceiv'd him; and asked many Queſtions, which 
were rather reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which 
would have furniſh'd reaſons againſt entring upon the 
deſign, which were not to be urged now when they 
were to execute, and when indeed they ſcem'd to have 
gone too far to retire. He had not yer heard of the 
ill Succeſs at Salisbury; yet he did not think the force 
which the Gentlemen were confident they could draw 
together, before they could meet with any A 
ſufficient to enter upon any Action, that was like to be 
dangerous in the end: So he reſolvd to ſtay no longer; 
the Gentlemen being as much troubled that he had 
come at all; they parted with little good Will to each 


The Ear! of other, the Earl returning through by- roads to London, 
Rocheſter hich was the ſecureſt place, from whence he gave the 


vantage to him, he did reſolve to permit and contrive 
their Eſcapes: And though he thought fit to be ac- 
countable to the Juſtice for their Horſes, yet he cauſed 
two other as good for their purpoſe, of his own, to be 
made ready by a truſty Servant in another Stable; who, 
about Midnight, Conducted them into London-way ; 


which put them in Safety. The Inn-keeper was vi- 


ſited in the Morning by the Juſtice ; whom, he carried 
into the Stable, where the Horſes {till ſtood, he having 
{till kept the Key in his own Pocket, not making any 
doubt of the Perſons whilſt he kept their Horſes; but 
the Inn-keeper confeſſed they were Eſcaped out of his 
Houle in the Night, how or whither he could not ima- 
gine. The Juſtice threaten'd loud; but the Inn-keeper 
was of that unqueſtionable Fidelity, and gave ſuch daily 
demonſtration of his Affection to the Common-wealth, 
that Cromwell more ſiſpected the connivance of the 
Juſtice ( who ought not to have deferr'd the examina- 
tion of the Perſons till the Morning) than the Integri- 
ty of a Man fo well known, as the Inn-keeper was. 
The Earl remain'd in London whilſt the enquiry was 
warm and importunate, and afterwards eaſily procured 
a paſſage for Flanders; and fo return'd to Cologne. 


As soo as the King receiv'd Advertiſement of the Tie N 


ill Succeſſes in England, and that all their hopes were 


for the preſent blaſted there, he left Zeeland, and re- r:twi 
turning by Breda, ſtaid in a Dorp near the Town, till e 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer attended him; and 
then return'd with all ſpeed to Cologne ; where his lit- 
tle Court was quickly gather'd together again, and bet- 


London; King notice of the wy ms of Affairs. If he had | ter diſpoſed to fit ſtill, and expect God's own time. 
whence be not been a Man very fortunate in diſguiſes, he could | His Majeſty was exceedingly afflicted with the loſs of 
2 never have eſcaped fo many perambulations. For as | ſo many honeſt Gentlemen in England, who had en- 
il ſacceſs. he was the leaſt wary in making his Journies in ſafe | gaged themſelves ſo deſperately, not only without, 


As accident 
that befe! 
him in bus 
eta. 


hours, ſo he departed very unwillingly from all places 
where there was good eating and drinking; and cnter'd 
into Conferences with any Strangers he met, or joyn'd 
with. 

W x en he return'd from the North, he lodged at 
Aylesbury ; and having been obſery'd to ride out of the 
way in a large ground, not far from the Town, of 
which he ſeem'd to take ſome Survey, and had ask'd 
many queſtions of a Country Fellow who was there 
(that ground in truth belonging to his own Wife) the 
next Juſtice of Peace had notice of it; who being a 
Man devoted to the Government, and all that Country 
very ill affected always to the King, and the News of 
Salisbury, and the Proclamation thereupon, having put 
all Men upon their Guard, came himſelf to the Inn 
where the Earl was; and being inform'd, that there 
were only two Gentlemen above at Supper (for S* 
Nicholas Armorer was likewiſe with the Earl, and had 
accompanicd him in that Journey ) he went into the 
Stable; and upon view of the Horſes found they were 
the ſame which had been obferv'd in the Ground. The 
Juſtice commanded the keeper of the Inn, one Gilyy, 
who, beſides that he was a Perſon notoriouſly affected 
to the Government, was likewiſe an Officer, © That he 
te ſhould not ſtiffer thoſe Horſes, nor the Perſons to 


but expreſly againſt his Majeſty's Judgment : And he 
was the more troubled, becauſe he was from ſeveral 
of his Friends from thence advertiſed, © That all his 
Counſels were diſcover d; and that Cromwell had per- 
te fect intelligence of whatſoever his Majeſty reſolv d to 
* do, and of all he ſaid Himſelf; ſo that it would not 
ebe ſafe for any Body to correſpond with him, or to 
* meddle in his Affairs or Concernments : That his 
* coming into Zeeland, and his continuance there, was 
* known to Cromwell, with all the particulars of his 
Motion; that many Perſons of Condition were ſei- 
* ſed upon, and impriſon'd for having a deſign to poſ- 
© ſeſs themſelves of ſome Towns, and Places of ſtrength; 
*which intelligence could not be given but from Co- 
* logne; implying, © That the miſcarriage in all the 
*laſt deſigns, proceeded wholly from the Treaſon of 
<* ſome Perſons near his Majeſty. The King did not at 
all wonder that Cromwell, and his Inſtruments, took 
great pains to make it generally be believ d, that they 
knew all that was reſolv'd or thought of at Cologne; 
but that any Men who were really devoted to his Ser- 
vice, and who had kindneſs and eſteem for all thoſe 
who were truſted by his Majeſty, ſnould be wrought 
* to believe thoſe reports, very much diſturbed 
im. 


Book XIV. jo 


WHrrrsThe was in this Agony, and immediately af- 
ter his return to Cologne, a diſcovery was made of a Ti & 
Villany, that made him excuſe his Friends in England Bade! 
for their Jealouſy, and yer compoſed his own mind Mims 
from any fear of being betray'd, it being an Impoſture g «- 
of ſuch a Nature, as was dangerous and ridiculous to- ct ˙ν. 
gether. There was one Manning, a proper young Gen- 
tleman, bred a Roman Catholick in the Family of the 
Marquis of Worceſter, whoſe Page he had been. His 
Father of that Religion likewiſe, had been a Colonel 
in the King's Army; and was lain in the Battle of 
Alresford ; where this young Man, being then a Youth, 
was hurt, and maim'd in the left Arm and Shoulder. 
This Geatleman came to Cologne ſhortly after the King 
came thirher firſt, and pretended, © That he had fold 
«the incumbred Fortune his Father had left him; upon 


ce whom they belonged, to go out of the Houſe, till 
* he, the faid Juſtice, came thither in the Morning; 
ce when he would examine the Gentlemen, who they 
«were, and from whence they came. The Earl was 
quickly advertiſed of all that paſſed below, and enough 
apprehenſive of what muſt follow in the Morning. 
Wherninos he preſently ſent for the Maſter of the 
Houſe, and no Body being preſent but his Companion, 
he told him, He would put his Life into his hands; 
* Which he might deſtroy or preſerve : That he could 
<« get nothing by the one, but by the other he ſhould 
© have profit, and the good Will of many Friends, who 
* might be able to do him good. Then he told him 
who he was; and as an carneſt of more benefit that 
he might receive hereafter, he gave him thirty or for- 
ty Jacobus s, and a fair Gold Chain, which was more 
worth to be ſold than one hundred pounds. Whether 
the Man was moved by the reward, which he might have 
poſſeſſed without delerving it, or by generoſity, or by 
wiſdom and foreſight, for he was a Man of a very good 
Underſtanding, and might conſider the Changes which 
follow'd after, and in which this Service prov'd of ad- 


The diſct- 


* which he had enough to maintain him, and reſolv'd 
*to ſpend it in waiting upon the King, till his Maje- 
ce ſty ſhould be able to raiſe an Army; in which he hoped 
*to have an opportunity to revenge his Father's Blood; 
with many diſcourſes of that Nature; and he brought 
a Letter to Dr Earles from his Uncle Manning, who 
was 
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was well known to him, to commend his Nephew to 
his converſation. He was a handſome Man, had ſtore 
of good Cloaths, and plenty of Money; which, with 
the memory of his Father, eafily introduced him, and 
made him acceptable to the Company that was there. 
He knew moſt of the King's Party in England, and 
ſpoke as if he were much truſted by them, and held 
correſpondence with them ; and had every Week the 
Diurnal, and the News of London, which ſeldom elſe 
came ſo far as Cologne. He aſſociated himſelf moſt 
with the good-fellows, and eat in their Company, being 
well provided for the expence. By degrees he inſinua- 
ted himſelf with the Earl of Rocheſter, and told him 
ce That all the King's Party look d upon him, as the Ge- 
tc neral who muſt Govern and Command them; for 
« which they were very impatient: That he himſelf 
« would be ready to run his Fortune, and attend him 
«into England; and that he had two hundred good 
te Menliſted, who would appear well Mounted and Arm- 
«ed, whenever he mould require them; and that he 
* knew where good Sums of Money lay ready to be 
te applied to that Service. The Earl was raviſh'd with 
this diſcourſe, and look'd upon him as a Man ſent from 
Heaven to advance his deſigns; and ask'd him, © Whe- 
te cher he had been with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and communicated all this to him? He ſaid 
ce He had, at his firſt coming to Town, waited upon the 
te Chancellor; and intended to have {poken of this, and 
te much more than he had yet ſpoken, if he had been 
«yacant, or willing to hear: but he ſeem'd to him too 
te reſetvꝰ d; which he imputed then to ſome buſineſs that 
te poſſeſſed him, and therefore made him a ſecond viſit; 
« when he found him with the ſame warineſs, and with- 
Out a deſire to be inform'd by him concerning the 
Affairs of that Kingdom; fo that he reſoly'd to viſit 
© him no more. | 
IN the end, he told the Earl,“ That he would im- 
te part a ſecret to him of the laſt importance, and which 
he had not yet had opportunity to inform the King 
&* of, and, he did believe, it would be the fame thing 
te to impart it to his Lordſhip as to his Majeſty him- 
te ſelf: The Sum was, that he was truſted by the young 
« Earl of Pembroke, whoſe Affections were entire for 
te his Majeſty, to aſſure the Reg of the ſame; and that 


«though it would not be ſafe for him to appear in the 


ce head, and beginning of an Inſurre&ion, he would ad- 
Vance it as much as if he were there in Perſon; and 
te becauſe he knew the Weſt was better prepared to 
te begin the Work than any other part of the Kingdom, 
* he had cauſed three thouſand pounds to be laid aſide, 
te and kept ready at Wilton, which ſhould be deliver d 
te to any Man, who, in the King's Name, ſhould re- 
te quire it of ſuch a Man (naming a Perſon, who was 
* known to be much truſted by that Earl) upon deli- 
«very of a private Token he produced out of his Poc- 
te et (which was a clean piece of Paper, ſealed with 
te three impreſſions of an Antick Head in hard Wax) 
ce Which, he ſaid, The Earl requir'd him to preſent to 
te the King when he thought it might be ſeaſonable. He 
added, That he would be glad to be himſelf in that 
e firſt Engagement, and ſo to be preſent when that If. 
te Ken ſhould be deliver'd; E e conlider'd, that he 
te was not enough known to have ſuch a Secret impart- 
te ed to him, as the time of ſuch an Action ought to be; 
te and therefore, if it pleaſed the King, he would pre- 
© ſently deliver that Token into his Lordſhip's hands; 
ce who, he was confident, would be the firſt that would 
ce have opportunity to employ it. 

Tus Fall had * — 1 in his head, which 
he made ſhortly after; and thought ſuch a Treaſure as 
this would much advance the Service. He made haſte 
to inform the King of the whole, that he might have 
his approbation to receive the Token. To that pur- 
poſe, he brought the Man to the King;. who had ne- 
ver before taken other notice of him, than for his bring- 
ing the Diurnal conſtantly tobe read to his Majeſty after 
Dinner, or Supper, as he receiv'd it. He made a large 
Relation to the King of what the Earl of Pembroke 
had commanded him to ſay, and preſented the Token 
to his Majeſty for the three thouſand pounds; the 
manner of his diſcourſe being ſuch, as the King had 


not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the truth of it. Aſſoon as 
he left the King, the Earl brought him to the Chancel- 
lor, conjuring him to uſe him with great kindneſs and 
gently reproaching him for his want of Courteſy to 
him before, which he wonder'd at; for it was very true 
that Manning had viſited him twice before, and it was 
as true, that he had receiy d him with as much Civility 
as was poſſible, having known his Father, and moſt of 
his Family, and was glad to ſee him frequently at Pray- 
ers, well knowing that he had been bred a Roman Ca- 
tholick ; and the young Man had ſeem'd much pleaſed 
with the Reception he had given him. But from the 
time that he made that Relation concerning the Earl of 
Pembroke, which he repeated over to him as he had re- 
lated it to the King, the Chancellor always ſuſpected 
him; and could not prevail with himſelf to have any 
familiarity with him; which the other complain'd hea- 
vily of, and the Chancellor was much reproach'd for 
not treating a Perſon of ſo much Merit, who had loſt 
his Father and had been himſelf maim'd in the King's 
Service, with more openneſs; for he did always uſe 
him with all neceſſary Civility. But the Chancellor's 
knowledge of the Earl of Pembroke, and of the humour 
that then poſſeſſed him, and of the uneaſineſs of his 
own Fortune, which did not make him at that time Ma- 
ſter of much Money, beſides that he believ'd that, if 
the thing were true, he ſhould have receiv'd advertiſe- 
ment ſooner of it from a Perſon who was moſt truſted 
by the Earl, and who correſponded very conſtantly 
with the Chancellor, made him diſtruſt him. He 
therefore told the King, © That he doubted Manning 


© had made that part of the ſtory to make himſelf the 


© more welcome; which his Majeſty did not think was 
a reaſonable jealouſy; but wiſh'd him to uſe all the 
means he could to diſcover the truth. The Chancellor 
had no farther ſuſpicion of him than upon the account 
of that ſtory, nor the leaſt apprehenſion that he was a 

„ SPE 
WHEN it was publickly known that the King was 
abſent from Cologne, at that. time that he made his 
Journey to Zeeland, in the manner that is mention'd 
efore, the Earl of Rocheſter being departed from thence 
ſome time before, Mr Manning appear'd wonderfully 
troubled, and complain'd to ſome, © That he being en- 
*truſted by all the King's Friends, who would not credit 
*any Orders but ſuch as ſhould paſs through his hands, 
*the King was now gone without imparting it to him; 
* which would be the ruin of his deſign. He went to 
the Chancellor, and lamented himſelf, That there 
* ſhould be any Sword drawn in England before His; his 
* Father's Blood boiled within him and kept him from 
*ſleep. He deſired him therefore, That he would 
* ſo far communicate the deſign to him, that he might 
*only know to what part of England to Tranſport him- 
te ſelf, that he might be in Action aſſoon as might be 
* poſſible. He could draw nothing from the Chancel- 
lor; who told him, That he knew of no probability 
*of any Action; and therefore could give no advice. 
Upon which he complain'd much of the Chancellor's 
want of kindneſs to him: Bur he loſt no time in follow- 
ing the King; and having great acquaintance with 
Herbert Price, a Man much truſted by the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, and that affected to know, or to be thought 
to know the greateſt Secrets, he prevailed with him, 
upon bearing his Charges, to accompany him, that 
they might find out where the King was, at leaſt that 
they might be ready on the Sea Coaſt to Tranſport 
themſelves into England upon the firſt occaſion. Whe- 
ther by accident, or that the Earl of Rocheſter had made 
any mention of Zeeland to Me Price, thither they both 
came; and ſeeing S* ohn Mennes, and M* Nicholas there, 
they believ'd there might likewiſe be others of their 
Cologne Friends. Herbert Price, as he was a Man of a 
very Inquifitive Nature, watched fo narrowly, that he 
found an 3 to meet the King in an Evening, 
when he uſed to walk to take a little Air after the days 
confinement. The King, ſince he was diſcover'd, 
thought ir beſt to truſt him; and charged him, Not 
ce only to make no difcoyery, but to remove out of the 
e Iſland, left his being ſeen there, might raiſe ſuſpi- 
te cion in other Men. He did very importunately 2 
re 
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ſire the King that he might bring Manning to ſpeak with 
him, as not only an honeſt Man (as no doubt he 
thought him to be) but a Man of that importance and 
truſt, as might contribute much to his preſent Service. 
But the King would by no means admit him, nor did 
he ſee him; yet afterwards, upon this reflection, his 
Majeſty concluded that Cromwell came to be inform'd 
of his being in Zeeland, without any reproach to M* 
Price's Fidelity; which was not ſuſpected, though his 
preſumption, and importunity, were always very in- 
convenient. 

SHORTLY after the King's return to Cologne, Man- 
ning likewiſe came thither with his accuſtom'd confi- 
dence. And in this time the Chancellor receiv'd Ad- 
vertiſement from England, © That he had no kind of 
te truſt from the Earl of Pembroke, but on the contrary, 
« had been turn'd out of his Service upon matter of 
ce diſhoneſty; and that he was a looſe Perſon of no 
«Reputation: and his Majeſty was inform'd by others 
from Antwerp, © That every Poſt brought many Let- 
ec ters for him, which were taken up there, and tranſ- 
emitted to Cologne ; and that he had Letters of Credit 
upon a Merchant of Antwerp for good Sums of Mo- 
ney. All this raiſed a ſuſpicion in the King; who gave 
direction to a Truſty Perion, who was purpoſely ſent 
to take up all thoſe Letters at Antwerp, which were 
ſent thither from England for him, it being known un- 
der what cover they came, and likewiſe thoſe which 
were ſent from Cologne, by him, his addreſs being like- 
wiſe diſcover'd. By this means the Party return d with 
many great Packets both from, and to him; which 
being open'd, and read, adminiſter'd matter of great 
amazement. There were Letters from Thurlow, Crom- 
20 ll's Secretary and Principal Miniſter, containing the 
ſatisfaction the Protector receiv'd in the particular In- 
telligence he receiv d from him, with ſhort Inſtructions 
how he ſhould behave himſelf. The Perſon employ'd 
had been ſo dextrous, that he brought with him Man- 
ning's Letters of three Poſts, all full of the moſt par- 
ticular things done at Cologne ; and the particular words 
ſaid by the King and Others, that muſt needs affect 
thoſe who ſhould receive the Intelligence; but of all 
which there was nothing true; no ſuch action had been 
done, no ſuch word ſpoken. 

I' x one Letter, after ſuch Information as he thought 
fit, he ſaid, That by the next he ſhould fend ſuch ad- 
e vice as was of much more moment than he had ever 
e yet ſent, and above what he had given from Zeeland, 
* and by which they might ſee, that there was nothing 
*(o ſecret at Cologne, of which he could not be in- 
form'd, if he had Money enough ; and therefore defir'd 
the Bill for the thouſand Crowns might be diſpatched. 
Together with this, the Letter of the ſubſequent Poſt 
was likewiſe ſeiſed upon; and by his Method, which 
was afterwards diſcover'd, it was very probable that they 
were both ſent at one and the ſame time, and by the 
ſame Poſt, though they were of ſeveral dates. That 
of the latter date was very long, and in it was encloſed 
an Overture or Deſign for the ſurpriſe and taking of 
Plymouth; in which there was a very exact and true de- 
{cription of the Town and Fort, and Iſland, and the 

reſent Strength and Force that was there. Then a 
— that a Veſſel with five hundred Men (there 
were no more deſired) ſnould come to ſuch a place (a 
Creek delſcrib'd) and upon a fign then given, ſuch a 
place in the Town ſhould be firſt ſeiſed upon, whilſt the 
others ſhould poſſeſs both the Fort, and the Ifland. 
The Names of the Perſons who undertook to do both 
the one, and the other, were likewiſe ſet down, and 
they were all Men known to be well affected to the 
King, who, with the aſſiſtance of that five hundred Men, 
might indeed be able to Maſter the Place. For the 
better going through the Work when it was thus be- 
gun, there was an undertaking that St Hugh Pollard, 
and other Perſons named, who were all notable Men 
for their Zeal to the King's Service, ſhould be ready 
from the Devon. ſhire ſide, as Colonel Arundel and others 
from Cornwal, to ſecond and ſupport what was to be 
done, 

Tux Letter inform'd, © That when the King deli- 
te yer d that Paper to the Council (which he faid, He 


*had receiv'd from a very good hand; and then the 
Marquis of Ormond made this, and this objection, and 
others found this, and that difficulty in the Execution 
of the Enterpriſe, all which the Chancellor anſwer'd 
very clearly, and the King himſelf faid very much of 
the eaſineſs of the Undertaking) There was one diffi- 
*culty urged, that the King himſelf appear'd to be 
*ſtartled at, and looked upon the Chancellor; who 
*arole from his place, and went to the King's Chair, 
*and whiſper'd ſomewhat in his Ear. Whereupon 
his Majeſty told the Lords, that he had indeed for- 
got ſomewhat that the Chancellor put him in mind of, 
* and for that particular they ſhould refer the care of it 
to Him, who would take it upon him, and ſo the 
matter was reſolv'd, and the Earl of Rochefter under- 
ce took for the five hundred Men, and their Tranſporta- 
tion. Manning concluded, That if he had Mo- 
*ney, they ſhould know conſtantly how this deſign 
* ſhould be advanced, or any other ſet on foot. Every 
Body was exceedingly amazed at this relation, in which 
there was not one {ſyllable of truth. There had never 
ſuch a Propoſition been made, nor was there any ſuch 
debate or C — There were in his Letter many 
vain inſinuations of his Intereſt, as if he were never 
out of the King's Company. Two of the King's Ser- 
vants were ſent to ſeiſe upon his Perſon, and his Papers; 
who found him in his Chamber writing, and his Ci- 
pher and Papers before him; all which they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of without any reſiſtance. There were ſe- 
veral Letters prepared, and made up with the dates pro- 
per for many Poſts to come, with information, and. in- 
telligence, of the ſame nature as the former, 

Tus Secretary of State, and one of the Lords of the 
Council, were ſent to examine him; to whom he con- 
feſſed, without any reſerve, © That the neceſſity of his 
Fortune had expoſed him to that baſe Condition of 
Life; and, ro make himſelf fit for it, he had diſ- 
ce ſembled his Religion; for, he ſaid, he remain'd ſtill 
*a Catholick: That he was ſent over by Thurlow to be 
*a Spy wherever the King ſhould be, and had conſtant- 
*ly ſent him Intelligence, for which he had receiv'd 
*g00d Sums of Money; yet, that he had been ſo trou- 
*bled in Mind for the vileneſs of the Life he led, that 
*he was reſolv'd by raiſing great expectations in them, 
e to draw a good Sum of Money from them; and then 
*to renounce farther correſpondence, and to procure 
*the King's Pardon, and faithfully to ſerve him. Be- 
ing ask'd, why he made ſuch relations, which had no 
truth in them, he anſwer d, That if he had come to 
*the knowledge of any thing which in truth had con- 
*cern'd the King, he would never have diſcover'd it; 
but he thought it would do no prejudice to the King, 
*if he got Money from the Rebels by ſending them 
Lies, which could neither do them good, nor hurt 
his Majeſty; and therefore all his care was to amuſe 
*them with particulars, which he knew would pleaſe 
them; and ſo when he was alone he always prepared 
* Letters containing ſuch rhings as occurr'd to his In- 
*yention, to be ſent by the ſucceeding Poſts, and that 
© he had never written any thing that was true, but of 
9 his Majeſty's being in Zeeland; which, he believ'd, 
*conld * no prejudice to him. 

Tus King now diſcern'd from whence all the Ap- 
prehenſions of his Friends proceeded; and that the 
had too much ground for their Jealoufies; for thoug 
none of his Counſels had been diſcover'd, they who 
had receiv'd thoſe Letters, might reaſonably think 


that none of them were concealed; and might well 


brag to their Confidents of their knowing all that the 
King did. By this means, ſuch particulars were tranſ- 
mitted to the King's Friends, as could not but very 
much amuſe them, and no doubt, was the cauſe of 
the commitment of very many Perſons, and of ſome 
who had no purpoſe to ſuffer for their Loyalty, His 
Majeſty took care to publiſh the Tranſactions of this 
Man, with the Method of the Inteligence he gave; by 
which his Friends diſcern'd with what ſhadows they 
had been affrighred, and his Enemies likewiſe diſeo- 
ver'd what current Ware they had receiv'd for their 


Money: yet they endeavour'd to have it beliey'd that 


he was not a Man fent over by Them, but a Secretary 
in 
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in great Truſt about ſome Perſon employ d, whom they | 
had corrupted: in which Men were likewiſe quickly 
undcceiv'd, and knew rhat he was a Man without any 
dependence or relation to, or countenance from the 
Court: and the Wretch ſoon after, receiv'd the reward 
due to his Treaſon. 

As the King's hopes were much Eclipſed in Eng- 
land by the late unſcaſonable Attempt, and the loſs of 
ſo many gallant Perſons, as periſh'd or were undone in 
pumvell's jt; fo Cromwell advanced his own credit, and was very 
=; much enrich'd by it, and more confirm'd with thoſe 
ef the who were of doubrful Faith towards him. He lay 
er before under the reproach of diviſing Plots himſelf that 
: the Common-Wealth might be thought in danger, to 
the end he might have excuſe to continue ſo Vaſt For- 
ces ſtill in pay. Whereas it now appear'd how Active, 
and confident the King's Party ſtill was, and that they 
would not have had the preſumption to make ſo bold 
an Attempt in the middle of the Kingdom, if they 

had not had good Aſſurance of being ſeconded ; and 
therefore they were to look upon the Fire as only 
raked up, not extinguiſhed. The Succeſs and Tri- 
umph of a few deſperate Perſons at Salisbury, that had 
produced ſuch a Conſternation throughout the King- 
dom, and would have endanger'd the ſecurity of the 
whole Welt, if there had not happen'd ſome acci- 
dental confuſion amongſt the Undertakers, was evi- 
dence enough that there was not yet Force {ſufficient 
to provide for the Safety of the Kingdom; and there- 
fore that it was neceſſary to make better proviſion for 
the quiet of every County, that it might not be en- 
danger'd by every bold Attempt: and the Charge 
that this neceſſary Defence would cauſe, ſhould in 
Juſtice be borne by thoſe who were the Occaſion of the 
Expence. _ 

TrtrEveoN he made by his own Authority, and 
that of his Council, an Order, © That all thoſe who 
ce had ever borne Arms for the King, or had declared 
*themſelves to be of the Royal Party ſhould be de- 

e cimated, that is, pay a tenth part of all that Eſtate 
— *which they had left, to ſupport the Charge which 
Per- c the Common- wealth was put to, by the unquietneſs 
4 ce of their Temper, and the juſt Cauſe of Jealouſy 
ce which they had adminiſter'd. And that the Publick 
might loſe nothing of what he had fo frankly given 
to it, Commiſſioners were appointed in every County, 
to value what that tenth part of every ſuch Eſtate did 
amount to; and that no Man might have too good 
a bargain of his own; every Man was obliged to 
pay as much as thoſe Commiſſioners judged fit; and 
till he paid it, beſides Impriſonment, which was a 
judgment apart, and inflicted once or twice a year, 
as the Jcaloufies wrought, his whole Eſtate was ſe- 
ueſter'd. And in this decimation there was no con- 
1 taken of former Compoſitions, of any Ar- 
ticles of War, or of any Acts of pardon and indemnity, 
which had been granted under their 2 Seal, with- 
out enquiry into their Actions, or ſo much as accu- 
ſing any of them of any crime or guilt, or of having 
any Correſpondence with the King, or any body truſt- 
ed by him; or that they were in any degree privy to 
the late deſigns or inſurrection. 

Tarar this Order might be ſubmitted to, and ex- 
ecuted, He publiſh'd a Declaration to make the Ju- 
ſtice, as well as the Neceſſity of that proceeding ap- 
pear; in which he did not only ſet down the grounds 
of his preſent proceeding againſt the Royal Party, 
but the Rules by which he meant to proceed againſt 
any other Party that ſhould provoke, or give him trou- 
ble. It was a Declaration worded and digeſted with 
much more aſperity againſt all who had ſerv'd the 
King, than had ever been before publiſhed, Great 
Caution had been hitherto uſed, as if nothing more 
had been defign'd than to unite the whole Nation in 
the joynt defence of the Common Intereſt, and as 
if a reſolution had been taken to have aboliſhed all 
Marks of diſunion and diſtinction of Parties, and 
that all Men, of what Condition ſoever (except thoſe 
who had been always excepted by Name) who would 
ſubmit to the Government, ſhould be admitted to have 
ſhares, and to act parts in the Adminiſtration and de- 
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fence of it. But now notice was taken of © Such an 
*inherent Malignity, and irreconcileableneſs in all 
*thoſe who from the beginning had adhered to the 
King, and oppoſed the proceedings of the Parlia- 
e ment, towards all thoſe who had {ſerv'd their Coun- 
try, and vindicated the Intereſt of the People and 
Nation, that they declin'd the common Rules of 
„Civility, and; would have no Converſation with 
them; and, that the ſame Malice and Animoſity might 
*deſcend to their Poſterity, they would not make 
* Marriages, or any Friendſhip or Alliance with thoſe 
who had been ſeparated, or divided from them in 
*rhole Publick differences; and therefore they were 
*not hereafter to wonder, or complain, if they were 
looked upon as a Common Enemy, which muſt be 
kept from being able to do Miſchief; fince they 
* would always be willing to do all they could; and 
that they were not to expect to be proſecuted, like 
*other Men, by the ordinary forms of Juſtice, and to 
* have their Crimes to be prov'd by Witneſſes, before 
they ſhould be concluded to be Guilty. If any de- 
** {perate Attempts were undertaken by any of that 
*Party to diſturb the Publick Peace; that it would 
* be reaſonable to conclude that they all wiſhed well 
eto it, though they appear'd not to own it: that all 
Conſpiracies of that nature were acted in ſecret, and 
*were deeds of darkneſs, and Men might juſtly be 
* ſuſpected and procecded againſt as privy to them, 
*by their common diſcourſes, by the Company they 
*uiually kept, and by their very looks; with man 

other expreſſions, of lach an unuſual nature in the diſ- 
quiſition of Juſtice, and legal proceedings, that the 
King's Party might reaſonably conclude, they had no- 
thing left that they could call their own, but muſt ex- 
pect a total Extirpation, either by Maſſacre, or Tranſ- 
plantation. 

Bur then the Declaration took notice likewiſe of 
© The factions in the Army, that would not acquieſce 
*in the Government eſtabliſh'd; bur would have an- 
* other found out, and form'd according to their Le- 
«yelling humours ; all which diſtractions, to what other 
ct ends ſoever directed, muſt ſo weaken the Common- 
wealth, if not wiſely prevented, as it muſt in the 
*end be expoled as a Prey to their inveterate Ene- 
© mies; and therefore, that the ſame remedies muſt 
*be apply d to Them, as to the others; with intima- 
tion clear enough, © That the connivance they had 
ce formerly receiv'd, and even the Pardons that had 
te been granted for their former Mutinies and Tranſ- 
te greſſions, were of no more validity than the Ar- 
« ticles, Promiſes, and Acts of Indemnity, which had 
ce been granted to the Royal Party; all which were de- 
* clared to be void and null, upon any ſucceeding 
«Delinquency: ſo that all diſcontented People who 
liked not the preſent Government, what part ſoever 
they had acted in the pulling down the old, whether 
Presbyterian, Independent, or Leveller, were left to 
as be of the conſequence of thoſe Maxims here 
laid down; and might naturally conclude, that they 
were inno better condition of {ecurity for what they 
enjoy'd, and had purchaſed dearly, than thoſe who 
by their help were brought. to the loweſt miſery; 
though for the preſent, none but the King's Party 
underwent, that inſupportable burden of Decimation ; 
which brought a valt incredible Sum of Money into 
Cromwell's Coffers, the greater part whereof was raiſed 
(which was a kind of pleaſure, though not caſe to 
the reſt) upon thoſe who never did, nor ever would 
have given the King the leaſt aſſiſtance, and were on- 
ly reputed to be of his Party. becauſe they had not 
aſſiſted the Rebels with a viſible chearfulneſs, or in 
any conſiderable proportion; and had propoſed to them- 
ſelves to fit ſtill as Neuters, and not to be at any 
charge with reference to either Party; or ſuch who had 
ſhelter'd themſelves in ſome of the King's Garriſons 
for their own conveniency. 

Tris Declaration was ſent to Cologne; where the The King 
King cauſed an Anſwer to be made to it 2 the ve 
grounds that were laid down in it; and as if it were 6 made te 
made by one who had been always of the Parlia- 
ment fide, and who was well pleaſed to ſee the Ca- 
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The King 
flajed at 
Cologne 
above two 
years, 


The Condi- 
tion of Scot · 
land unde: 
Cromwell. 


valiers reduced to that extremity; but with ſuch refle- 
ctions upon the N that was exerciſed over the 
Kingdom, and upon the foulneſs of the breach of Truſt 
the Protector was guilty of, that it obliged all the Na- 


tion to look upon him as a deteſtable Enemy, who was to 
be remoy'd by any way that offer d it ſelf 

which arguments were made uſe of againſt him in the 
next Parliament that he call'd ; which was not long after. 


Tur END Or THE FOURTEENTH Book. 
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And I will make thy Tongue cleave to the roof of thy Mouth, that thou ſhalt 
be dumb, and ſhalt not be to them a Reprover; for they are a Rebellious 


Houſe. 


Hosxa X. 3. 


For now they ſhall ſay, We have no King, becauſe We feared not the Lord; 


what then ſhall a King do to Us? 


Has. I. IO. | 
And they ſhall ſcoff at the Kings, and the Princes ſhall be a ſcorn unto them. 


__— 


H E King remain'd at Cologne above 
two years, contending with the ri- 
J gour of his Fortune with great 
Temper and Magnanimity ; whilſt 
all the Princes of Europe ſeem'd to 
contend amongſt themſelves, who 
> ſhould moſt eminently forget and 
2 did neglect him; and whilſt Cromwell 
exerciſed all imaginable Tyranny over thoſe Nations, 
who had not been ſenſible enough of the bleſſings they 
enjoyed under his Majeſty's Father's peaceable, and 
mild Government: ſo that, if the King's Nature could 
have been delighted to behold the Oppreſſions his 
Rebellious Subjects endured in all the * Nations, 
he might have had abundant comfort, and pleaſure of 
this kind in all of them: firſt, in ſeeing Scotland, which 
firſt threw off, wantonly, it's own peace and plenty, 
and infected the other two Kingdoms with its Rebel- 
lion, now reduced, and govern'd by a rod of Iron; 
vanquiſh'd and ſubdued by thoſe whom they had 
taught the Science of Rebellion, and with whom they 
had joyn'd, by ſpecious pretences, and vows, and hor- 
rible perjuries, to deſtroy their own Natural Prince, 
and diſſolve the Regal Government, to which they had 
been ſubject ever ſince they were a Nation: in — 
the pride and inſolence of that People, which had uſed 
to practice ſuch ill manners towards their King, ſup- 
preſſed, contemned, and expoſed to ſlavery under the 
diſcipline, and caſtigation of Men who were very few 
of them born Gentlemen, but bred up in the Trades 
and Profeſſions of Common Men. Theſe Men go- 
vern'd in their Houſes, and preſcribed new Laws to 
them to live by, which they had never been accuſtom'd 
to, yet were compell'd ro obey, upon penalty of their 


Lives, and Eſtates; whilſt their adored Idol, Presby- 


| 


tery, which had pull'd off the Crown from the head of 
the King, was trod under foot, and laughed at; and 
their Peachers, who had threaten'd their Princes with 
their rude thunder of Excommunication, diſputed 
with, ſcoffed at, and controlled by Artificers, and cor- 
re&ed by the ſtrokes and blows of a Corporal; and 
all this Subjection ſupported at their own charge, their 
fierce Governours being paid by them out of their own 
Eſtates. 


Hs then beheld Ireland, that begun its Rebellion of ili 


with inhumane Maſſacres, and Butcheries of their peace- 
able and innocent Neighbours, after the other of Scor- 
land was ſuppreſſed, or ſo compounded, that the bleſſing 
of Peace had again cover'd the three Nations, if this 
ſottiſh People had not, without any provocation, but 
of their own folly and barbarity, with that bloody 
Prologue engaged again the three Kingdoms in a raging 


and devouring war; ſo that though Scotland blew the 


firſt Trumpet, it was Ireland that drew the firſt blood; 
and if they had not at that time rebell'd, and in that 
manner, it is very probable all the miſeries which after- 
wards befel the King, and his Dominions, had been pre- 
vented. Theſe unhappy People, when they ſaw that 
they could not make War, but were beaten as often as 
encounter d, would not yet make Peace; or if they did, 
they no ſooner made it than broke it, with all the cir- 
cumſtances of Treachery, and Perjury that can make 
any foul Action the moſt odious. And after they had, 
for their laſt preſervation return'd to their d r 
to the King, and put themſelves again under his Pro- 
tection, they quickly repented of their Loyalty, offer d 
themſelves to the Soveraignty of a Forreign Prince; 
and when they had ſeen their natural King Murder'd 
by his other Rebels, for want of that Aſſiſtance which 
they might have given him, choſe rather to depend 
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on the clemency of the Uſurper, driving from them the 
Governour, and Government of the King: I ſay, his 
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they were to Conduct, the nature of which they yet 
knew nothing of. They did, by ſeveral ways, without . 


Majeſty ſa now this milerable People groveling at the 
feet of their proud Conquerors, reduced to the lowelt 
deſolation, and even to the poiut of Extirpation ; the 
blood they had wantonly, and ſavagely ſpilt in the be- 
ginning of the Rebellion, now plentifully revenged in 
ſtreams of their own blood, from one end of the King- 
dom to the other; whilſt thoſe Perſons who firſt con- 
triv'd the Rebellion, and could never be reached by the 
King, and they who cauſed every Peace to be broken 
which had been made with his Majeſty, with all the 
poſſible affronts to his Royal dignity and authority, 
after they. had endeavour'd, by all the treacherous Ot- 
fices againſt the Royal Power, to reconcile themlelves 
to their new Maſters, were every day taken, and infa- 
mouſly put to death by Their Authority who uſurped 
the Government; who ſold, as hath been ſaid before, 


ſo many thoulands of them to the ſervices of Foreign 


Princes, under whom they periſh'd for want of Bread, 
and without regard: ſo that there is not an account in 
Hiſtory of any Nation, the Jews only excepted, that 
was ever reduced to a more complete miſery than the 
Iriſh were at this time. And all this was the more ex- 
traordinary, in that it was without the piry of any, all 
the World looking upon them as deſerving the fate 
they underwent. 

LASTLY, England, that ſcem'd to glory in the Con- 
queſt of thoſe two Kingdoms, and to Reign peaceably 
over them, yielded a proſpe&, too full of variety. 
Though the King's heart was even broken with the 
daily informations he receiv'd of the ruin and deſtru- 
ction his faithful and Royal Party underwent; and the 
butchery frequently acted upon them, and the extreme 
Tyranny the Uſurper exerciſed over the whole Nation, 
was grievous to him, yet he could not be equally af— 
flicted to ſee thoſe who had been the firſt Authors of 
the publick Calamity, now ſo much ſharers in it, that 
they were no more Maſters of their Eſtates, than They 
were whom they had firſt ſpoiled; and that themſelves 
were brought and expoſed upon thoſe Scaffolds, which 
they had cauſed to be erected for others; that little 
or no part of the new Government was in their hands 
which had pull'd down the old; and that after Mo- 
narchy had been made ſo odious to the People, the 


whole Wealth of the Nation was become at the diſpo- 


fal of a ſingle Perſon; and that thoſe Lords, without 
whoſe monſtrous aſſiſtance the Scepter could never have 


any communication with each other (which they had 


not confidence to engage in) ſend to the King, that if 


he were ready with any Force from abroad, or ſecure 
of poſſeſſing any Port within, they would, that is, ei- 
ther of them would, engage, with the power that was 
under their Charge, to declare for his Majeſty. If this 
had been upon a joynt and mutual confidence in each 
other, and that both Fleet, and Land Forces, though 
the Body of Horle was ſmall, would at the ſame time 
have ſet up the.King's Standard, it might have been the 
foundation of {ome hopeful expectation. But neither 
of them daring to truſt the other, the King could not 
preſume upon any Port; without which neither had 


| promiſed to engage; nor could he make out of the di- 


ſtinct Overtures (however he might hope to unite them) 
ſuch a probable Attempt, after the miſcarriage of fo 
many, as to Embark his Friends in. So he wiſhed them 
to reſerve their Affections for his Majeſty, till a more 
proper ſeaſon to diſcover them; and to proſecute the 
Voyage to which they were defign'd; from which he 
was not without hope of ſome benefit to himſelf; for 


it was evident Cromwell meant to make ſome Enemy, 


which probably might give his Majeſty ſome Friend. 

Tx x other Fleet was not inferior in Naval ſtrength, 
and power, but was without a Land Army ; and that 
was committed to the Command of Hlabe; in whom 
Cromwell had all confidence. Neither Fleet knew what 
the other, or what it ſelf was to do, till each of them 
came to ſuch a Point; where they were to open their 
Commiſſions; and Cromwell had communicated his 
purpole for either to ſo very few, that, for many Months 
afrer they were both at Sea, no Body knew to what 
they were deſign d. Though the intercourſe between 
Cromwell and the Cardinal was maintain'd with many 
Civilities, and ſome confidence, yet there was nothing 
of a Treaty ſign d; he reſolving, as he profeſſed, © To 
te give his Friendſhip to that Crown that ſhould beſt de- 
* ſerve it: and, without doubt, both Crowns were a- 
muſed with his preparations, and ſollicitous to know 
where the ſtorm would fall. 

SPAIN, that had hitherto kept Don Alonzo de Car- 
dinas in England, after he had ſo many years reſided 
there as Embaſſadour to the late King, believing they 
were leſs faulty in that, than if they ſhould ſend ano- 
ther originally to Cromwell, now thought it neceſſary 
to omit no occaſion to endear themſelves to him: and 


been wreſted out of the hands of the King, were now |. therefore they ſent the Marquis of Leyda with a ſplen- The oye 
number d and marſhall d with the dregs of the People: | did Train, as extraordinary Embaſſadour, to congratu- ff Boba 
in a word, that Cromwell was not fo jealous of any, as | late all his Succeſſes, and to offer him the entire Friend- /adour 6y 


of thoſe who had railed him; and contriv'd and pro- 
poſed nothing more to himſelf, than to ſuppreſs 1 
or to drive them out of the Kingdom, who had been 
the principal means to ſuppreſs the Royal Authority, 
and to drive the Royal Family, and all that adher'd to 
it, into baniſhmenr, 

T 15 Proſpect the King had of the three Kingdoms 
during his reſidence at Cologne; but with thoſe mani- 
feſtations of God's Vengeance upon thoſe ingrateful 
Nations, of which he had a moſt tender and compaſ- 
ſionate feeling, he was not without ſome glimmering 
light to diſcern an approach of that recompence, which 
the divine Juſtice uſually aſſigns to thoſe who patiently 
attend his vindication. 

CRoMWELL, whole great heart was ſollicitous to 
extend the terror of his Name into Foreign Countries, 
by which method he thought to render the rough and 
ſtubborn humours of the People at home more obſe- 


ſhip of the Catholick King. The Marquis, who was 
a wiſe and a jealous Man, found by his reception, and 
Cromwel!'s reſervation in all his Audiences, and the ap- 
roaches he could make, that there was no room left 
or his Maſter; and fo after a Month ſpent there, he 
return'd to look to his Government in Flanders, with 
an expectation that ailoon as any News came of the 
Fleets, they ſhould hear of ſome Acts of Hoſtiliry upon 
the Subjects of Spain; and did all he could to awaken 
all the Miniſters, of that King to the fame apprehen- 
tion and expectation. 

Tus two Fleets, fet out from the Coaſt of England; 
that under Blake, ſome Months before the other; and 
made it's courſe directly to the Mediterranean; being 
bound in the firſt place to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of 
thoſe of Algiers, and Tunis, who had infeſted the Engliſh 
Merchants, and were grown powerful in thoſe Seas. 
When he ſhould have en that Service, he was to 


Spain to 
Cromwell, 
who after a 
Month re- 
turns ts 
Flanders. 


The Fleet 
under Blake 
goes into the 
Mediterra- 
nean, 
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Comwell quious to him, had in the beginning of the year 1655, 


rom open another Commiſhon, which would inform him 
„r after his diſſolution of his refractory Parliament, ſent 


what courſe he was to ſteer: the other Fleet under Pen 


Mag 71655 l 
b % two very great Fleets to Sea; the one under Pen, con- | was bound directly to the Harbadoes; where they were ou 2 
C tat Fleet: , to the 


» & 10, fiſting of about thirty Ships of War, with which there 
ne wider was likewiſe Embarked a Land Army, conſiſting of four 
len or five thouſand Foot, and two Troops of Horſe, un- 
wier Ve. der the Command of General Venables, a Gentleman of 
wes: a good Family in Cheſhire, who had ſerved long in the 
Army in the condition of a Colonel, and was then call'd 

out of Ireland to command in this Expedition. 
Born theſe Superior Officers were well affected to 
the King's Service, and were not fond of the Enterpriſe 


to open their Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to garbadoes. 
thar Governour. There they found, that they were 
to take in new Men for the Land Army, and then ro 
proſecute their courſe dire&ly to the Ifland of Hiſpa- 
niola. The Governour had Orders to ſupply new Men 
for the Expedition; and there were Ships ready for 
their Ta eee there being a marvellous alacrity 

in the Planters of thoſe Leeward Iſlands, which were 
| overſtock d with Inhabitants, ro ſeek their Fortune far- 
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Thence ts 
Hiſpaniola, 


Their Or- 
ders. 


Venables 
beaten by 4 
Jew Spani- 
ards, 


ther from home. So that, after a ſhorter ſtay at the 
Barbadoes, than they had reaſon to expect, having now 


found there two Frigats (which Cromwell had ſent be- 


fore to prepare all things ready, and to put ſeveral Shal- 
lops together, which were brought ready in quarters) 
and making prize of about forty Dutch —_— belong- 
ing to their new Allies of Holland, for Trading thither 
(contrary to the Act of Navigation) about the end of 
March they ſet Sail, with an addition of four or hve 
thouſand Foot for the Land Army, towards S* Chriſto- 
phers; where, after a ſhort ſtay, they receiv'd about 
fifteen hundred Men more: fo that Venables had now 
under his Command a Body of above nine thouſand 
Men, with one Troop of Horle more, which the Plan- 
ters of the Harbadoes joyn'd to him; and having a pro- 
ſperous Wind, they came, about the middle of April, 
within view of Santo Domingo; which is the chief City 
and Port of the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. 

Txt 1 Orders from Cromwell were very particular, 
and very poſitive, that they ſhould land at ſuch a place, 
which was plainly enough deſcribed torhem. Bur whe- 
ther they hid not clearly underſtand ir, or thought it 
not ſo convenient, when they were near enough to 
make a judgment of it, they called a Council of War; 
and it was there refoly'd that General Venables ſhould 
land in another place (which they conceiv'd to be much 
nearer the Town than in truth it was) and from thence 
march directly to it, there being another Brigade of 
Foot to be landed, at a leſs diſtance from the Town, 
in a Bay, that ſhould joyn with them; and joyn they 
did. But by the march which Venables had made, in 
which he ſpent two days and a half in the Woods and 
uneaſy Paſlages, and in the terrible heat of that Coun- 
try's Sun, where they found no Water to drink, they 
were ſo diſpirited before they joyn'd with their Com- 
panions, that it was an ill preſage of the miſad venture 
that follow'd. The loſs of that time in their Advance 
had another very ill effect. For the Inhabitants of the 
Town, that, at the firſt appearance of ſuch a Fleet, the 
like whereof in any degree they had never ſeen before, 
had been ſeiſed upon by ſuch a Conſternation, that 
they deſpair'd of making any reſiſtance; when they ſaw 
their Enemies proceed ſo ſlowly, and engaged in ſuch 
a March as muſt tire and infinitely annoy them, they 
recover'd their Spirits, and prepared for their Defence. 
So that when Venables, upon the conjunction with his 
other Forces, and after having found ſome freſh Wa- 
ter to refreſh his Men, advanced towards the Town, 
his Forlorne Hope found themſelves charged by a Par- 
ty of Horſe arm'd with long Lances, and other Arms, 
which they had not been accuſtom'd ro; fo, tired and 
diſmayed with their march and heat, they bore the 
Charge very ill, and were eaſily Routed, and Routed 
thoſe which were behind them; and were, in that diſ- 
order, purſued till they came to their main Body; u 
on ſight whereof the Spaniard retired without any loſs, 
having left the Captain of the Forlorne Hope, and 
above fifty of his Company, dead upon the place. The 
Engliſh retired back in great diſcomfort to the Bay, and 
the freſh Water River they had found there; where 
they ſtay'd fo long, that the General thought his Men 
not only enough refreſh'd, but enough confirm'd in 
their reſolutions to redeem the ſhame of their laſt diſ- 
order, having got Guides, who undertook to conduct 
them anearer way to the City, and that they ſhould not 
go near a Fort, which the Spaniards had in a Wood, 
from whence they had been infeſted. The Common 
opinion that the Negroes, Natives of thoſe parts, are 
ſuch Enemies to the Spaniards, that they are willing to 
betray them, and do any miſchief to them, might poſ- 
ſibly incline the Engliſþ to give credit to thoſe Guides. 
But they did conduct them directly to the Fort; near 
which an Ambuſcade in the Woods diſcharged a Volly 
again upon the Forlorne Hope, and fell then in upon 
them with ſuch fury, that diforder'd the whole Army; 
which, though it recover'd the Courage once more to 
make an Attempt upon that Fort, was again ſeiſed up- 
on by a panick fear, which made them directly fly back 
to the Bay, with the loſs of above ſix hundred Men, 
whereof their Major General was one. 

Tu 1s Fright they never recover d; but, within few 


Book XY. 
days after having undergone many diſtreſſes by the in- 
tolerable beat of the Climate, and the Negroes killing 
their Men every day, as they went into the Woods to 
find meat, they were, within five or ſix days after the 
beginning of May, compell'd to reimbark themſelves He rein: | 
on board the Fleet, with a thouſand Men leſs than had . #14 

been landed, who had by ſeveral ways loſt their Lives — mo 


there; for which they reveng'd themſelves upon a Jamaica yo Alon 


Neighbour Iſland, called Famaica; where they made — hats 
another deſcent, took their City, and drove all the In- "have 
habirants into the Woods. And here they left a good ala. 


Body of Foot conſiſting of three or four thouſand Men, 
under the Command of a Colonel, to fortify and plant 
in this Iſland, a place fruitful in it ſelf, and abounding 
in many good eee, and a perpetual ſharp thorn 
in the ſides of the Spaniard; who receiv'd exceeding 
damage from thence; they who were ſo eaſily frighted, 
and beaten, when they were in a great Body upon the 
other Iſland, making afterwards frequent Incurſions, 
with ſmall Numbers, into it from Famaica; Sackin | 
their Towns, and returning with very rich Booty. When Th #«e | 
Venables had put this Iſland into as good order as he Englad“ 
could, he return'd with Pen into England. a 

Tu other Fleet under the Command of Flake had Te Flew 
better Succeſs, without any miſadventures. After he |7 2 
had reduced thoſe of Algiers, where he Anchored in /*««*: | 
their very Mole, to ſubmit to ſuch Conditions for the ng 
time paſt, and the time to come, as he thought rea- Fea; e 
ſonable, he Sailed to Tunis; which he found better for- 4 5 H. 
tify d and more reſolv'd; for that King return d a very nis, and | 
rude Anſwer, contemning his ſtrength, and underyalu- ,, 
ing his Menaces, and refuſing to return either Ship or 
Priſoner that had been taken. Whereupon Blake pur 
his Fleet in order, and thunder'd with his great Guns 
2 the Town; whilſt he ſent out ſeveral long Boats 

ann'd with ſtout Mariners, who, at the ſame time, 
enter'd with very notable reſolution into their Har- 
bours, and ſet fire to all the Ships there, being nine 
Men of War ; which were burnt to aſhes; and this with 
the loſs only of five and twenty of the Engliſh, and 
about eight and forty hurt, all the Boats, with the reſt 
of the Men, returning fafe to the Ships. This was in- 


deed an Action of the higheſt Conduct and Courage, au 
and made the name of the Exgliſb very terrible and for- _ 
midable in thoſe Seas. 20 ew 
Tu x Succels of both Fleets came to Cromwell's no- — 
tice about the ſame time, but did not affect him alike. m 
He was never ſo diſcompoſed ( for he had uſually a great — 
command over his Paſtions ) as upon the miſcarriage the Ar 
at Hiſpaniola. And aſſoon as they came on ſhore, he crm t Wl 
committed both Pen and Venables to the Tower, and 4 Van. 
could never be perſwaded to truſt either of them again; ble: u te 
and could not, in a long time, ſpeak temperately of . 
that Affair. However, he loſt no time in cheriſhing 
his infant Plantation in Famaica; which many thought 
to be at too great adiſtance, and wiſh'd the Men might 
be recalled; but he would not hear of it; and ſent pre- S 
ſently a good Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit of a!“ 
fifteen hundred Men to carry on that Work; and re- 
ſolv'd nothing more, than to make a continual War 
from that place upon the Spaniard. 
AN p now the rupture with Spain could be no longer 
concealed. Therefore he ſent Orders to Blake, © That 
* he ſhould watch the return of the Plate-Fleet, and 
*do what miſchief he could upon the coaſt of Spain ; 
and gave directions to his Ships in the Downs to infeſt 
thoſe of Flanders, which they had not yet done: what ie] 
had been hitherto treated privately between Him and * 


the Cardinal, was now expoſed to the light. He now ect, Buy 
{ent Lockhart his Embaſſadour into Fance; who was re- 22 * 
ceiv'd with great ſolemnity; and was a Man of great dur im BY fr 
addreſs in Treaty, and had a marvellous credit and fin WM #1 
mow with the Cardinal. He finiſh'd there the Al- Allan. 
iance with France. Cromwell undertook © To fend over * * 
*an Army of fix thouſand Foot, to be commanded by Aga # 
«their own Superior Officer, who was to receive Or- Paglaod 
ders only from Marſhal Turenne: and when Dunkirk, 
and Mardike ſhould be taken, they were to be put into 
Cromwell's hands. There were other more ſecret Arti- 
cles, which will be mention'd. 

FlANxDERS had notice of this their new * 
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from England, before they heard any thing from Spain, off ſome Regiments from Spain, whilſt he remain'd in 
that might better enable them to contend with him; | France. So that they were all of opinion, that the 
and Don Alonzo remain'd ſtill in London without notice | would confer with any Body the King ſhould Autho- The King 
of what was done, till the Affair of amaica was upon | rize to treat with them; which when the King knew, Flanders 
the Exchange, and Fraternities enter'd into there for | he reſolv'd to go to them Himſelf ; and left Cologne, at- and treats 
the better carrying on that Plantation. Nor was he | tended only by two or three Servants; and when he 8 
willing to believe it then, till Cromwell {ent to him to | came near Bruſſels, ſent to advertiſe the Arch-Duke at neer — 
allem leave the Kingdom; which he did very unwillingly, | what diſtance he was; and © That he would ſee him ** 
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when there was no remedy; and was tranſported into 
Flanders to increaſe the jealouſies and diſcontents, which 
were already too great and uneaſy there. The Prince 
of Conde, whoſe Troops, and vigour, were the preſer- 
vation and life of that Country, was very ill ſatisfied 
with the formality and flegm of the Arch-Duke, and 
with the unaQtivity and warineſs of the Conde of Fuen- 
ſaldagna ; who he thought omitted many Opportu- 
nities. 
Tus Arch-Duke was weary of the Title of Gover- 
nour of the Low Countries and General of the Army, 
when the Power was in truth in Fuenſaldagna, and no- 
thing to be done without His approbation; and having 
by frequent complaints to Madrid, endeavour d in vain 
to vindicate his Authority, had implor'd his diſmiſſion, 
and Fuenſaldagna himſelf was as ill ſatisfied as the other 
two; and knowing well the defects of the Court, as 
well as the poverty of Madrid, thought the defence of 
Flanders conſiſted moſt in preſerving the Army, by be- 
ing on the defenſive part; and therefore, to gratify 
the coldneſs of his own conſtitution, he did by no 
means approve the frequent Enterpriſes and reſtleſs 
Spirit of the Prince of Conde; which ſpent their Men: 
and he thought the great charge in ſupporting the ſtate 
and dignity of the Arch-Duke, was not recompenſed 
by any benefit from his Service, beſides the irrecon- 
cilableneſs with the Arch-Duke, by his having com- 
pelled him, by the Authority of the King, to diſmiſs 
the Count of Swaſſenburg; whom he lov'd of all the 
world; ſo that he was likewiſe weary of his Poſt, and 
deſired his deliverance to be ſent him from Madrid. 
Tus Council there thought it neceſſary to gratify 
them both, and to remove both the Arch-Duke and 


- 3 in what place, or manner, he ſhould think 
cc A . | 

Trey either were, or ſeem'd to be much troubled 
that the King was come in Perſon; and deſired, that 
he would by no means come to Bruſſels; but that he 
would remain in a little vile Dorp about a League from 
Bruſſels; where he was very meanly accommodated. 
Thither the Conde of Fuenſaldagna and Don Alonzo came 
to his Majeſty ; and the Arch-Duke met him privately 
at another place. The King quickly diſcover'd that 
Don Alonzo had a private Intrigue with ſome Officers 
of the Engliſh Army, who were Enemies to Cromwell, 
upon whole Intereſt he more depended than the King's 
and offer d it as great merit to his Majeſty, if he could 
be able to perſwade them to make up a conjunction 
with the King. This correſpondence between Don Alon- 
do and thoſe Levellers, was managed by an Iriſþ Jeſuit, 
who, by 2 Spaniſb, had got himſelf to be mu- 
tually truſted by them. The King preſſed them © That 
*he might remove his Family to Bruſſels, or to ſome 
te place in Flanders, that it might be notorious that he 
was in Alliance with his Catholick Majeſty; and then 
* they ſhould quickly ſee he had 2 kind of In- 
te tereſt in England, than what thoſe Men pretended to, 
te upon whom they ought not to depend; and the 
* would quickly find, if his Majelly reſided in that 
Country, his influence upon the Iriſh who were in 
* France. , 

Tus would by no means conſent that his Majeſty 
ſhould remain in Hruſſels, as little at Antwerp, or in- 
deed in any place as taken notice of by the State to 
be there; Which, they ſaid, ©the King of Spain's 
* honour would not permit without ſhewing thoſe re- 


the Conde; honourably to diſmiſs the former to return | *ſpe&s to him that he might live in that Grandeur as 
tn ſean to his own reſidence in Germany, and to bring Don Fuan became a Great King; which the preſent ſtate of 
ſs of Auſtria, the natural Son of the King of Spain, who | their affairs would not permit them to defray the 
wr of had paſſed through many employments with reputa- | *charge of. But they intimated, “ That if his Majeſty 
mais; tion, and was at that time General in Italy, to under- * would chooſe to remove his Family to Bruges, and 
an h- take the Government of Flanders, with ſuch reſtrictions © remain there with them, ſo far incognito as not to ex- 
put as the King of Spain thought fit; and at the ſame time, | *pe& any publick expenſive Reception, they were ſure 
„ Amy that the Conde of Fuenſaldagna ſhould immediately en- | © be would find all reſpe& from the Inhabitants of that 
„%. ter upon the Government of Milan; which had been City. The King deſired that ſome Treaty might be 
« exerciſed for the laſt ſix years by the Marquis of Car- | fign'd between them; which was committed to the 
racena; who was now to govern the Army in Handers | wiſdom of Don Alonzo; who prepared it in as perfun- 
under Don Juan; and that the Marquis, who had the | Qory a manner as was poſſible ; by which the King 
moſt diſadvantage of this promotion, might be better | was permitted to reſide in Bruges, and nothing on the 
pleaſed, they gave him ſuch an addition of Authority, | King of Spain's part undertaken but“ That whenever 
as could not but breed ill blood in Don Fuan, as it fell “the King could cauſe a good Port Town in England 
out afterwards. This Counſel was taken, and to be * to declare for him, his Catholick Majeſty would aſſiſt 
8 executed in this conjuncture, when France and Crom- | *©him with a Body of ſix thouſand Foot, and with ſuch 
well were ready to enter Flanders with two powerful | a proportion of Ammunition, and ſo many Ships to 
Armies, whilſt it was, upon the matter, under no Com- | © tranſport that Body thither ; which was the Pro 
mand. ſition the Levellers had made; and Don Alonzo, by 
Tat King was yet at Cologne; and no ſooner heard | making it the contract with the King, thought this way 
of the War that Cromwell had begun upon Spain, but | to beget an Intelligence between them and the Royal 
he concluded that the Spaniard would not be unwilling Party; of the power of which he had no eſteem. 
to enter into ſome correſpondence with him; at leaſt, Tux King diſcern'd that what they offer d would be 
that their fears were over of offending Cromwell. He | of no moment, nor could he make ſuch confident Pro- 
= King therefore ſent privately to the Arch-Duke, and to Fuen- | poſitions of advantage to Spain, as might warrant him 
nf ſaldagna, to offer them his Conjunction. Don Alonzo | to inſiſt upon large conceſſions. Beſides, it was evident 


Dute ro ef was likewiſe there; and the long Experience he had in 


a bis con- 


> England, and the Quality he ſtill held, made his judg- 
Re ment in thoſe Aﬀairs moſt eſteem'd by them. He, 


to him, that the affairs in thoſe Provinces which re- 
main'd under Spain, were in ſo evil a poſture, that, if 
they ſhould promile any great matters, they would not 


e rie whether upon the Conſcience of his former behaviour, | be able to perform them. However, all that he de- 
&n, by which he had diſobliged both the late and the pre- fired, was to have the reputation of a Treaty between 
ſent King, or whether, by having liv'd long in a place | Him and the King of Spain; under which he might 


5 


where the King's intereſt was contemn'd, he did in 
truth believe that his Majeſty could bring little advan- 
tage to them, had no mind to make a conjunction with 
him: yet they ſaw one benefit which they might re- 
ceive, if his Majeſty would draw off the Iriſb from the 
Service of Fance; which they had reaſon to believe 
would be in his power, becauſe he had formerly drawn 


x 


draw his Family from Cologne, and remain in Flanders, 
which was at a juſt diſtance from England, to expect 
other Alterations. So his Majelty readily accepted the 
Treaty as it was drawn by Don Alonzo; and fign'd it; 
and declared that he would refide in the manner they 
propoſed at Bruges. Whereupon, after ſeven or eight 


days ſtay in that-inconvenient manner, the Treaty was 
L” a engroſſed 
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ne neh engtoſſed and ſign'd by the King, the Arch-Duke, 
» help ad and Don Alonzoggin April, or the end of March 1657 ; 
ande Spain the diſpatch of the Treaty being haſten d by the neceſ- 
and the ſity of the departure of the Arch-Duke, and.the Conde 
IE of Fuenſaldagna ; who begun their Journey within two 
or three days after the ſigning of it; Don Fuan, and 
the Marquis of Curracena being known to be on their 
way; and both, though not together, within few days 

Joarney of Flanders, 1 
Tu k Treaty, as it was ſign'd, was ſent by an Exprels 


into Spain, for the approbation and ſignature of his Ca- 


ne King tholick Majeſty. The King with his [mall Train went 
es to Bruges, and Lodged in the Houſe of a Subject of his 
Cologne, own, the Lord Tarah, an Iriſþ-man ; who had been born 
—— ©” in that Country, and inherited an Eſtate by his Mo- 
ther. There the King ſtayed, till a handſome Accom- 
modation was provided for him in that City, having 
ſent to his Brother the Duke of Gloceſter, who remain'd 
yet at Cologne, to come to him, and that his Family 
ſhould all come from thence. So that by the time his 
Majeſty had return'd again to Bruſſels, to congratulate 
Don Fuan's arrival, and ſpent three or four days there, 
he and himſelf as well ſettled at Bruges as he had 
been at Cologne; where, when his Family left it, there 
was not the leaſt debt remain d unfatis:icd ; which, in 
the low condition his Majeſty had been in, and ſtill 
was, gave reputation to his Oeconomy. 
As upon the Diſſolution of the unruly Parliament, 
Cromwell had ſent out his two great Flects, to propa- 
gate his Fame abroad, preſuming that by the Conqueſt 
which the one would make in the Weſt Indies, he ſhould 
have Money enough to kcep his Army in obedience to 
him, and by the other's deſtroying or ſuppreſſing the 
Turks of Algiers, and Tunis, which were indeed grown 
formidable to all Merchants, he ſhould raiſe his repu- 
ration in Chriſtendom, and become very popular with all 
the Merchants of England; ſo he did not, in the mean 
time, neglect to take all the ways he could deviſe, to 
rovide for his own ſecurity at home. Though he had 
5 the King's Party ſo low, that he had no appre- 
henſion of their power to raiſe an Army againſt him; 
yet he diſcern d, that by breaking their Fortunes and 
Eſtates, he had not at all broken their Spirits; and 
that by taking ſo many of their Lives, their numbers 
were not much lefſen'd; and that they would be (till 
ready to throw themſelves into any Party that ſhould 
declare againſt him; to which, he knew, there were 
enough inclined. | 
Bu r that which troubled him moſt, was the diſtem- 
8 „ per in his Army; where he knew there were many 
viſens in bs Troops more at the diſpoſal of that Party that would 
wn AM). deſtroy him, than at his own. It was once in his pur- 
poſe to have drawn over a Regiment of Swiſs, upon 
pretence of ſending them into Ireland, but in truth 
with intention to keep them as a Guard to his own 
Perſon; and to that purpoſe he had ſent a Perſon to 
treat with Colonel Balthazar, a Man well known to the 
Proteltant Cantons; but this came to be diſcover'd : fo 
he had not confidence to proceed in it. He refoly'd 
therefore upon an Expedient, which ſhould provide for 
all inconveniences, as well amongſt the People, as in 
Conflitater the Army. He conſtituted, out of the Perſons who he 
#1: Mar thought were moſt devoted to himſelf, a Body of Ma- 
jor Generals; that is, he aflign'd ro ſuch a ſingle Per- 
jon ſo many Counties, to be under his Command as 
their Major General: ſo that all England was put un- 
der the abſolute power of twelve Men, neither of them 
having any power in the juriſdiction of another, but 
every Man, in thoſe Counties which were committed 
to his Charge, had all that authority which was before 
divided among Committee-Men, Juſtices of Peace, and 
ſeveral other Officers. 

Tu E Major General committed to Priſon what Per- 
{ons he thought fit to ſuſpect; took care to Levy all 
Monies which were appointed by the Protector and 
his Council to be colle&£q for the Publick ; ſequeſter'd 
all who did not pay their decimation, or ſuch other 
payments as they were made liable to; and there was 
no Appeal from any of their Acts but to the Protector 
himſelf, They had likewiſe a Martial Power, which 
was to liſt a Body of Horſe and Foot, who were to haye 


Bruges. 


Cromwel! 


heir Power. 


JO 
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ſuch a Salary conſtantly paid, and not to be called 
upon to ſerve but upon emergent occaſion, and then 
to attend ſo many days at their own Charge; and if 
they n longer, they were to be under the ſame 
pay with the Army, but independent upon the Offi- 
cers thereof, and only to obey their Major General. 
A Horſe-man had eight pounds a year; for which he 


omwel 
was to be ready with his Horſe if he were call'd upon; — 
if he were not, he might intend his own Affairs. By von” 
this means he had a ſecond Army in view, powerful 1616 
enough to controle the firſt, if they at any time de- 
ſerv d to be ſuſpected. But he diſcern'd, by degrees, 
that theſe new Magiſtrates grew too much in love with 
their own power; and beſides that they carried them- poſer 
ſelves like ſo many Baſſas with their Bands of Fani- 47 0 
Zaries, towards the People, and were extremely odious on 
to all Parties, they did really affect fuch an Authority re 


as might undermine his own greatneſs, yet for the pre- 7 
ſent, he thought not fit to controle them, and ſeem'd 
leſs to apprehend them. | 

Wu Admiral Blake had ſubdued the Turks at Tu- 
nis, and Algiers, and betaken himſelf to the Coaſt of 
Spain, and by the attempt of Hiſpaniola and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Jamaica, the War was ſufficiently declar'd 
againſt the Catholick King, Mountague, a young Gen- lounge 
tleman of a good Family, who had been drawn into 0 "im 
the Party of Cromwell, and ferv'd under him, as a Co- 2 
lonel in his Army with much Courage, was ſent with ©19miſ 
an addition of Ships to joyn with Zlake, and joyn'd in 
Commiſſion of Admiral and General with him; Blake 
having found himſelf much indiſpoſed in his Health, 
and having deſired that another might be ſent to aſſiſt 
him, and to take care of the Fleet, if worle ſhould be- 
fal him. Upon his Arrival with the Fleet, they lay 
long before Cales in expectation of the Spaniſh Welt 
India Fleet, and to keep in all Ships from going our to 


fhe Proc 
Ft 


blame 


give notice of their being there. After ſome Months 


Attendance, they were at laſt compell'd to remove their 
Station, that they might get freſh Water, and ſome 
other Proviſions which they wanted; and ſo drew off 
to a convenient Bay in Portugal, and left a Squadron ER 


of Ships to watch the Spaniſh Fleet; which, within a f 


. 5 icht won 
very ſhort time after the remove of the Engliſh Fleet, he Spanit 


came upon the Coaſt; and before they were diſcover'd = dork 
by the Commander of the Squadron who was to the the f. 
Leeward, made their way ſo faſt, that when he got up 4, 
with them (though he was inferior to them in num- Sy «f 4 
ber) they rather thought of ſaving their Wealth by e 
flight, than of defending themſelves; and ſo the Spa- 

niſh Admiral run on ſhore in the Bay; and the Vice- 
Admiral, in which was the Vice-King of Mexico with 

his Wife, and Sons, and Daughters, fird; in which 

the poor Gentleman himſelf, his Wife, and his Eldeſt 


Daughter periſh'd : His other Daughters, and his two 


Sons, and near one hundred others, were ſaved by the 


Engliſh ; who took the Rere-Admiral, and another Ship, 

very richly laden; which, together with the Priſoners, = 

were lent into England, the reſt eſcaped into Gibralter. 15 of 
Tu Ships which were ſent for England, arriv'd at _ 

Portſmouth; and though they might with leſs charge 

have continued their Voyage by Sea to London, Crom- 

well thought it would make more noiſe, if all the Bul- . But» 

lion, which was of great value, was landed at Portſmouth; 4% fe 

from whence it was brought by Land in many Carts to pormout 

London, and carried through the City to the Tower to “ Lenden. 

be there Coin'd, as it was, within as ſhort a time as it 

could be diſpatch'd; and though it was in it ſelf very 

conſiderable, they gave out and reported it to be of 

much greater value than it was. But the loſs to the Spa- 

niard was prodigious ; though molt of what was in the 

Admiral was faved, and that only: And they ſaw the 

Engliſh Fleet ſtill remaining before them, which was 


not like to mils the other Fleet they ſhortly after ex- 


Red, in ſpight of all Advertiſements which they were 
ike to be able to ſend to it. 

CROMWELL now thought his reputation, both a- 
broad and at home, ſo good, that he might venture 
again upon calling of a Parliament; and, by their coun- 
tenance and concurrence, ſuppreſs, or compoſe thoſe 
refractory Spirits, which croſſed him in all places; and 
having firſt made fuch Sheriffs ins all Counties as he 

| thought 
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thought would be like to contribute to his deſigns, by 
hindering ſuch Men to ſtand againſt whom he had a 

rejudice, at leaſt, by not returning them if they ſhould 

be choſen, and by procuring ſuch Perſons to be re- 
turned as would be moſt agreeable to him, of which 
there were choice in all Counties; and having prepared 

umvell all things to this purpole, as well as he could, he ſent 
un out his Writs to call a Parliament to meet at Weſtmin- 

wet Sp. ſter; upon the ſeventeenth of September, in the year 1656. 

1.1556 When, upon the returns, he found that though in ſome 

laces he had ſucceeded according to his wiſh, it was 

in others quite the contrary, and that very many Mem- 

bers were return'd, who were Men of the moſt noto- 

ws rious Malignity againſt him, he therefore reſorted to 

4%.“ his old ſecurity, to keep all manner of Perſons from 

ſes entering into the Houſe, who did not firſt ſubſcribe, 

fr: © That they would act nothing prejudicial to the Go- 
cc vernment as it was eſtabliſh'd under a Protector; 
which being tender'd, many Members utterly refuſed, 
and return'd into their Countries, where they were not, 
for the moſt part, the worſe welcome for inſiſting upon 

their Privileges, and Freedom of Parliament. 
T nx major part frankly ſubmitted and {ſubſcribed ; 
{ome of them, that they might have the better oppor- 
tunity to do miſchief. So a Speaker was choſen; and 
at firſt they proceeded fo unanimouſly, that the Pro- 
tector begun to hope that he had roy his point. With 


Proceed- very little, or no contradiction, they paſſed an Act of 


x11 of the 


19's Renunciation of any Title that Charles Stuart (for ſo 


they had long called the King) or any of that Family 
might pretend; and this all Men were bound to ſub- 
ſcribe. With as little oppoſition, they paſſed another, 
whereby it was made High Treaſon to attempt any 
thing againſt the life of the Protector. Then they paſ- 
ſed ſeveral Acts for raiſing Money by way of contribu- 
tion in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a greater pro- 
portion than had ever yet been raiſed. They granted 
Tonnage and Poundage to the Protector for his Life; 
and paſſed ſeveral other Acts for the raiſing of Monies ; 
amongſt them, one for obliging all Perſons to pay a full 
years Rent for all Buildings which had been erected in, 
and about London, from before the beginning of tlie 
Troubles; by all which ways, vaſt Sums of Money were 
to be, and afterwards were, raiſed. All theſe Acts they 
reſented ſolemnly to his Highneſs, to be confirm'd by 
bis Royal Authority; and He as graciouſly confirm'd 
them all; and told them, © That as it had been the 
**cuſtom of the Chief Governours to acknowledge the 
te care and kindneſs of the Commons upon ſuch Occa- 
e ftons, fo he*did very heartily and thankfully acknow- 
«ledge Theirs. | 
Bur after all this, he was far from being ſatisfied 
with the method of their proceeding ; for there was 
nothing done to confirm his Perſonal Authority ; and 
notwithſtanding all this was done, they might for ought 
appear d, remove him from being both Protector, and 
General. There had been for ſome time jealouſies be- 
.* tween Him and Lambert, who had been the principal 
unbert. adviſer of the taiſing thoſe Major Generals; and being 
one of them himſelf, and having the Government of 
the five Northern Counties committed to bim, he de- 
fired to improve their Authority, and to have it ſettled 
by Authority of Parliament. But Cromwell, on the other 
hand, was well contented that they ſhould be look'd 
upon as a publick grievance, and fo taken away, rather 
upon the debes of Parliament, than that it ſhould ap- 
ar to be our of his own inclination. But, hitherto, 
neither that deſign in Lambert, nor the other in Crom- 
well, nor any difference between them, had broken out. 
Tat Protector himſelf ſeem'd to deſire nothing 
more than to have the Authority they had formerly 
given him, at leaſt, that he had exerciſed from the time 
he was Protector, confirm'd, and ratified by Act of Par- 
liament. And if it had been fo, it had been much greater 
than any King ever enjoy'd. But he had uſed to ſpeak 
much, That it was pity the Nobility ſhould be totally 
« ſuppreſſed ; and that the Government would be bet- 
te ter, if it paſſed another conſultation beſides that of 
te the Houſe of Commons. In matter of Religion, he 
would often ſpeak, © That there was much of good in 
«the Order of Biſhops, if the droſs were ſcour d off. 


Crom- 


— 


1 


* 


He courted very much many of the Nobility, and uſed 
all devices to diſpoſe them to come to him; and they 
who did viſit him were uſed with extraordinary reſpect 
by him; all which raiſed an opinion in many, that he 
did in truth himſelf affect to bo King; which was the 
more confirm'd, when many of thoſe who had neareſt 
relation to him, and were moſt truſted by him, aſſoon 
as the Parliament had diſpatch'd thoſe Acts, which are 
mention'd before, and that complaints came from all 
parts againſt the Major Generals, inveigh'd ſharply a- 
gainſt the temper and compoſition of the Government, 
as if it was not capable to ſettle the ſeveral diſtractions, 
and ſatisfy the ſeveral Intereſts of the Nation; and by 
degrees propoſed in direct terms, That they might in- 
e veſt Cromwell with the Title, Rights, and Dignity of 
4 King; and then he would know what he was to do for Crom- 
towards the ſatisfaction of all Parties, and how to go- 
*yern thoſe who would not be fatisfied, 

Tr1s Propolition found a great concurrence; and 
very many who uſed not to agree in any thing elſe, were 
of one mind in This, and would preſently vore him 
King. And it was obſerv'd that no body was forwarder 
in that Acclamation, than ſome Men who had always 
had the reputation of great fidelity to the King, and 
to wiſh his Reſtauration : and it cannot be denied that 
very many of the King's Party were ſo deceived in 
their jadgments, as really to believe, that the making 
Cromwell King for the preſent, was the beſt Expedient 
for the Reſtauration of his Majeſty ; and that the Army, 
and the whole Nation, would then have been united 
rather to reſtore the true, than to admit of a falſe So- 
veraign, whoſe Hypocriſy and Tyranny being now de- 
tected, and known, would be the more deteſted. 

Bur the more ſober Perſons of the King's Party, who 
made leſs noiſe, trembled at this Overture; and be- 
liev'd that it was the only way, utterly to deſtroy the 
King, and to pull up all future hopes of the Royal Fa- 
mily by the Roots. They ſaw all Men even already 
tired in their hopes; and that which was left of Spirit 
in them, was from the horror they had of the confu- 
ſion of the preſent Government; that very many who 
had ſuſtain'd the King's Quarrel in the beginning were 
dead; that the preſent King, by his long abſence out 
of the Kingdom, was known to very few; ſo that there 
was too much reaſon to fear, that much of that Aﬀe- 
ction that appear'd under the notion of Allegiance to 
the King, was more directed to the Monarchy than to 
the Perſon ; and that if Cromwell were once made King, 
and fo the Government run again in the old Channel, 
though thoſe who were in love with a Republick would 
poſſibly fall from him, he would receive abundant re- 
paration of ſtrength by the Acceſs of thoſe who preferr'd 
the Monarchy, and which probably would reconcile 
moſt Men of Eſtates to an abſolute acquieſcence, if not 
to an entire ſubmiſſion; that the Nobilit „which be- 
ing excluded to a Man, and depriv'd of all the Rights 
and Priviledges due to them by their Birth-right, and 
ſo Enemies irreconcilable to the preſent Government, 
would, by this alteration, find themſelves in their right 

laces, and be glad to adhere to the Name of a King, 
how unlawful a one ſoever; and there was an Act of 
Parliament (till in force, that was made in the eleventh 
year of King Harry the ſeventh, which ſeem'd to pro- 
vide abſolute Indemnity to ſuch ſubmiſſion. And there 
was, without doubt, at that time, too much propenſion 
in too many of the Nobility, to ranſom themſelves at 
tlie charge of their lawful Soveraign. And therefore 
they who made theſe prudent recollections, uſed all the 
ways they could to prevent this deſign, and to divert 
any ſuch Vote in the Houſe. 

O the other ſide, Lambert, who was the ſecond Man Lambert 
of Power in the Army, and many other Officers of ac- 94 ts" 
count and intereſt, beſides the Country Members, op- — 
poſed this Overture with great bitterneſs and indigna- 
tion: ſome of them ſaid directly, That if, contrary 
© to their Oaths and Engagements, and contrary to the 
* end, for obtaining whereof they had ſpent ſo much 
ce blood and treaſure, they muſt ar laſt return and ſub- 
te mit to the old Government, and live again under a 
*King, they would chooſe much rather to obey the 
ce true and lawful Heir to the Crown, who was deſcended 
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« from a long ſucceſſion of Kings who had managed 
«the Scepter over the Nation, than to ſubmit to a 
« Perſon who at beſt was but their equal, and raiſed 
« by themſelves from the ſame degree of which they all 
« were, and by the truſt they had repoſed in him, had 
« raiſed himſelf above them. That which put an end 
to the preſent Debate was (and which was as wonder- 
Ard ſome ful as any thing) that ſome of his own TROY who had 
ef Crom- grown up under him, and had their whole dependence 
Relations, upon him, as Desborongh, Fleetwood, Whaley, and others, 
as paſſionately contradicted the motion, as any of the 
other Officers; and confidently undertook to know, 
«That himſelf would never conſent to it; and there- 
< fore that it was very ſtrange that any Men ſhould im- 
ce portune the putting ſuch a Queſtion, before they 
y Loew that he would accept it, unleſs they took this 
« way to deſtroy him. Upon this (for which the Un- 
dertakers receiv d no thanks) the firſt Debate was put 
off, till farther conſideration. 

Tur Debate was reſumed again the next day, with 
the ſame warmth, the ſame Perſons {till of the ſame 
opinion they had been before: moſt of the Officers of 
the Army, as well as they who were the great Depen- 
dents upon, and Creatures, of Cromwell, as paſſionately 
oppoſed the making him King, as Lambert and the reſt 
did, who look d to be ſucceſſive Protectors after his de- 
ceaſe; only it was obſerv'd, that they who the day be- 
fore had undertaken, that he himſelf would never en- 
dure it (which had eſpecially made the paule at that 
time) urged that Argument no more; but inveigh'd ſtill 
againſt it as a monſtrous thing, and that which would 
infallibly ruin him. But moſt of thoſe of his Privy 
Council, and others neareſt his truſt, were as violent 
and as poſſitive for the declaring him King, and much 
the Major part of the Houle concurr'd in the fame opi- 
nion; and notwithſtanding all was ſaid to the contra- 
A Commit- ry, they appointed a Committee of ſeveral of the moſt 
tes appoint- eminent Members of the Houſe to wait upon him, and 
3 to inform him of The very earneſt deſire of the Houſe 
well about © that he would take upon him the Title of King; and 
1 te jf they ſhould find any averſion in him, that they 
ce ſhould then enlarge in giving him thoſe reaſons, which 
<« had been offer d in the Houſe, and which had ſway d 
te the Houſe to that reſolution, which they hoped would 

te have the ſame Influence upon his Highnels. 
He gives He gave them Audience in the Painted Chamber, 
hem 4%" when they made the bare Overture to him, as the de- 
they offer fire of his Parliament; at which he ſeem'd ſurpriſed; 
e and told them,“ He wonder'd how any ſuch thing came 
ee into their minds; that it was neither fit for them to 
tc offer, nor Him to receive; that he was ſure they 
« could diſcover no ſuch Ambition in him, and that 
ce his Conſcience would not give him leave ever to con- 
« ſent to own that Title. They who were well pre- 
pared to expect ſuch an Anſwer, told him, © That they 
«hoped, he would not ſo ſuddainly give a poſitive de- 
te nial to what the Parliament had deſired upon fo long, 
te and mature deliberation ; that Tu. who knew his 
te modeſty well, and that he more affected to deſerve 
ce the higheſt Titles than to wear them, were appointed 
tc to offer many reaſons, which had induced the Houſe 
te to make this requeſt to him; which when he had 
te youchſafed to hear, they hoped the ſame impreſſion 
* would be made upon Him, that had been made upon 
« Them in the Houſe. He was too deſirous to give the 
Parliament all the Satisfaction he could with a good 


Conſcience, to refuſe to hear whatever they thought | 


fit to ſay to him; and ſo — them another day 
to attend him in the fame place; which they according- 
ly did, 
r Wu x they came to him again, they all ſucceffive- 
ly entertain'd him with long Harrangues, ſetting out 
The nature of the Engliſh People, and the nature of 
te the Government to which they had been accuſtom'd, 
* and under which they had flouriſh'd from the time 
t they had been a Peo Ke. that though the extreme ſuf- 
«ferings they had undergone by corrupt Miniſters, un- 
te der negligent and tyrannical Kings, had tranſported 
ce them to throw off the Government it ſelf, as well as 
cc to inflict Juſtice upon the Perſons of the Offenders ; 
« yet they found by experience, that no other Govern- 


* 


on. Mi. * * 


© ment would ſo well fit the Nation, as that to which 
ce jt had been accuſtom'd : that, notwithſtanding the in- 
© finite pains his Highneſs had taken, and which had 
te been crown'd, even with miraculous ſucceſs, by the 
* immediate bleſſing of Divine Providence upon all his 
Actions and all his Counſels, there remain'd till a 
*reſtleſs and unquiet Spirit in Men, that threaten'd the 
< publick Peace; and that it was moſt apparent, by the 
*daily Combinations and Confpiracies againſt the pre- 
e ſent Government, how juſt and gentle and mild ſo- 
ever, that the heart of the Nation was devoted to the 
*old form, with which it was acquainted; and that ir 
*was the love of that, not the Aﬀection to the Young 
* Man who pretended a title to it, and was known to 
*no body, which diſpoſed ſo many to wiſh for the re- 
ce turn of. it: that the Name and Title of a Protector 
* was never known to this Kingdom, but in the hands 
© of a Subject, during the Reign of an Infant Soveraign; 
and therefore, that the Laws gave little reſpect to 
him, but were always executed in the Name of the 
King, how young ſoever, and how unfit ſoever to go- 
**vern: that whatſoever concern d the Rights of an 
Family, or any perſonal pretence, was well and ſafely 
over; the Nation was united, and of one mind in the 
rejection of the old Line; there was no danger of it; 
but no body could ſay, that they were of one mind 
in the rejection of the old form of Government; to 
** which they were ſtill moſt addicted: therefore, they 
*beſought him, out of his love and tenderneſs to the 
** Common-wealth, and for the preſervation of the Na- 
tion, which had got fo much renown and glory under 
** his Conduct, that he would take that Name and Title 
which had ever preſided over it, and by which as he 
could eſtabliſh a firm Peace at home, ſo he would find 
his fame and honour more improv'd abroad; and 
that thoſe very Princes and Kings, who, out of ad- 
* miration of his Virtue and noble Actions, had con- 
**rracted a reverence for his Perſon, and an impatient 
*defire of his Friendſhip, would look upon him with 
much more veneration, when they ſaw him cloath'd 
with the fame Majeſty, and as much their equal in 
**Title as in merit; and would with much more ala- 
**crity renew the old Alliances with England, when they 
* were renew'd in the old form, and under the old Ti- 
*tle, which would make them durable; ſince no Fo- 
** raign Prince could preſume to take upon him to judge 
*of right of Succeſſion; which had been frequently 
*changed in all Kingdoms, not only upon the expira- 
tion of a Line, but upon deprivation and depoſition; 
*in ſuch manner as was moſt for the good and benefit 
* of the People; of which there was a freſh Inſtance 
in their own Eyes, in the Kingdom of Portugal; where 
the Duke of Braganza, by the Election of the People, 
*aſflumed the Crown, and Title of King, from the King 
of Spain; who had enjoy'd it quietly, and without 
© Interruption, during three Deſcents; and he was ac- 
* knowledged as Soveraign of that Kingdom by the late 
King; who receiv'd his Embaſſadours accordingly. 
CrROMWELL heard theſe and the like Arguments 
with great attention ( and wanted not inclination to 
have concurr'd with them ; he thanked them © For the 
pains they had taken) © to which he would not take 
«upon him to give a preſent Anſwer; that he would 
* conſider of all they had faid to him, and reſort to 
God for Council; and then he would ſend for them, 
«and acquaint them with his Reſolution; and ſo they 
parted, all Men ſtanding at gaze, and in terrible ſuſpenſe, 
according to their ſeveral hopes and fears, till they 
knew what he would determine. All the diſpute was 
now within his own Chamber. There is no queſtion 
the Man was in great Agony, and in his own mind did 
heartily deſire to be King, and thought it the only way 
to be ſafe. And it is confidently beliey'd, that upon 
{ome Addrefles he had formerly made to ſome princi- 
pal Noble Men of the Kingdom, and ſome Friendly Ex- 
poſtulations he had by himſelf, or ſome Friend, with 
them, why they reſerv'd themſelves, and would have no 
communication or acquaintance with Him, the Anſwer 
from them all ſeverally (for ſuch diſcourſes could be 
held but with one at a time) was © That if he would 
* make himſelf King, they ſhould eaſily know what ny 
cc 
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* had to do, but they knew nothing of the ſubmiſſion 
* and obedience which they were to pay to a Protector; 
and that theſe returns firſt diſpoſed him to that Am- 
bition. ; | 
HE was not terrified with the oppoſition that Lam- 
bert gave him ; whom he now looked upon as a declared 
and mortal Enemy, and one whom he muſt deſtroy, 
that he might not be deftroy'd by him: Nor did he 
much conſider thoſe other Officers of the Army, who 
in the Houſe concurr'd with Lambert; whoſe Intereſt 
he did not believe to be great; and if it were, he 
thought he ſhould quickly reduce them, aſſoon as Lam- 
bert ſhould be diſgraced, and his power taken from 
him. But he trembled at the obſtinacy of thoſe who, 
he knew, loved him; his Brother Desborongh, and the 
reſt, who depended wholly upon him, and his Great- 
neſs, and who did not wiſh his Power and Authorit 
leſs abſolute than it was. And that theſe Men ſhould, 
with that virulence, withſtand this promotion, griev'd 
him to the heart. He conferr'd with them ſeverally, 
and endeayour'd, by all the ways he could, to convert 
them. But they were all inexorable; and told him 
reſolutely, That they could do him no good, if they 
* ſhould adhere to him; and therefore they were re- 
« ſoly'd for their own Intereſt to leave him, and do the 
te utmoſt they could againſt him, from the time he aſ- 
te ſumed that Title. 

Ir was reported that an Officer of Name, in the 
Eclairciſſement upon the Subject, told him reſolutely 
and vehemently, That if ever he took the Title of 
King upon him, he would kill him, Certain it is that 
Cromwell was inform'd, and gave credit to it, * That 
ce there were a number of Men, who bound themſelves 
* by an Oath to kill him, within ſo many hours after 
* he ſhould accept that Title. They who were very 
near him, ſaid, that in this perplexity he revolyv'd his 
former Dream, or Apparition, that had firſt inform'd, 
and promiſed him the high Fortune to which he was 
already arriv'd, and which was generally ſpoken of even 
from the beginning of the Troubles, and when he was 
not in a poſture that promiſed ſuch Exaltation; and 
that he then obſery'd, it had only declared, That he 
ce ſhould be the greateſt Man in England, and ſhould 


ebe near to be King; which ſeem'd to imply that he 


ſhould be only near, and never actually attain the 
Crown. Upon the whole matter, after a great diſtra- 
ction of Mind, which was manifeſt in his Countenance 
to all who then ſaw him, notwithſtanding his Science 
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ſome time, from ſuch an Aſſault; and when ſuch de- 

ſigns are deferr'd, they are commonly diſcover'd; as 

ap ar'd afterwards, in many Conſpiracies againſt his 
ife, 

His Intereſt and Power over the Army was fo great, 
that he had upon the ſuddain remov'd many of thoſe 
Officers who had the greateſt Names in the Factions of 
Religion, as Harriſon, Rich, and others; who, aſſoon 
as they were remoy'd, and their Regiments conferr'd 
on others, were found to be of no ſignification, or in- 
fluence. And it could have been no hard matter for 
him, upon very few days warning, to have ſo Quarter'd, 
and Modell'd his Troops, as to have ſecured him in 
any Enterpriſe he —. undertake. And, it may be, 
there were more Men ſcandalized at his Uſurping more 
than the Royal Authority, than would have been at his 
Aſſumption of the Royal Title too. And therefore tlie 
who at that time exerciſed their thoughts with mo 
ſagacity, look d upon that refuſal of his as an imme- 
diate Act of Almighty God towards the King's Reſtau- 
ration; and many of the ſobereſt Men in the Nation 
confeſſed, after the King's Return, that their dejected 
Spirits were wonderfully raiſed, and their hopes re- 
viv'd, by that infatuation of his. 

Bur his Modeſty, or his Wiſdom, or his Fear in the 
refuſing that ſupreme Title, ſeem'd not to be attended 
with the leaſt diſadvantage to him. They who had 
molt ſignally oppoſed it, were fo ſatisfied that the dan- 
ger they moſt apprehended was over, that they cared 
not to croſs any thing elſe that was propoſed towards 
his Greatneſs ; which might be their own another day : 
and they who had carried on the other deſign, and 
thereby, as they thought, obliged him, reſoly'd now 
to give him all the Power which they knew he did de- 
fire, and leave it to his own time, when with leſs he- 
ſitation he might aſſume the Title to. And ſo they 
Voted, that he ſhould enjoy the Title and Authority 
he had already; which they enlarged in many particy- 
lars, beyond what it was by the firſt Inſtrument of Go- 
vernment, by another Inſtrument, which they call'd the 
Humble Petition and Advice; in which they granted 
him not only that Authority for his Life, but Power 
by his laſt Will and Teſtament, and in the preſence of 
ſuch a number of Witneſſes, to make choice of, and to 
declare his own Succeflor; which power ſhould never 
be granted to any other Protector than himſelf, And 
when they had digeſted and agreed upon this Writing, 


at the paſſing whereof Lambert choſe rather to be ab- He 5 ar- 
in diſſimulation, his Courage fail'd him; and after he | ſent than oppoſe it, his Parliament ſent to him for an #774 Pre: 


had ſpent ſome days very uneaſily, he ſent for the Com- Audience; which he affign'd them on the 25th day of — lag 


He refuſes 


the ritle 


of King, 


mittee of Parliament to attend him; and, as his looks | May 1657, in the r Houſe; where their fi" «* 
Speaker Withrington prelented, and read the Petition ; 


were extremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover'd a Mind 
tull of trouble, and irreſolution, ſo his words were 
broken and disjoynted, without method, and full of 
pauſes; with frequent mention of God and his gracious 
diſpenſation, he concluded, © That he could not, with 
* a good Conſcience, accept the Goyernment under the 
Title of a King. 

Max y were then of opinion, that his Genius at that 
time forſook him, and yielded to the King's Spirit, and 
that his Reign was near its expiration ; and that if his 
own Courage had not failed, he would eafily have ma- 
ſter d all oppoſition; that there were many Officers of 
the Army, who would not have left him, who were 
for Kingly Government in their own affections; and 
that the greateſt Factions in Religion rather promiſed 
themſelves Protection from a ſingle Perſon, A1 from 
a Parliament, or a new numerous Council; that the 
firſt Motion for the making him King, was made by 
one of the moſt wealthy Aldermen of the City of Lon- 
don, and who ſerv'd then for the City in Parliament; 
which was an Argument that that potent Body ſtood 
well affected to that Government, and would have 
joyn'd with him in the defence of it. Others were as 
confident, that he did very wiſely to decline it; and 
that, if he had accepted it, he could not have liv'd ma- 


ny days after. The truth is, the danger was only in 


ſome preſent Aſſaſſination, and deſperate Attempt upon 


his Perſon, not from a Revolt of the Army from him; 


which no 122 Man had Intereſt enough to cor- 
rupt. And he might have ſecured himſelf probably, for 


and Advice of his Parliament, and deſired his Aſſent 
to it. 


Tu x Contents and Subſtance of it were, That his 7% content: 
* Highneſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, under the Title of * 


Protector, be pleaſed to execute the Office of chief 
* Magiſtrate over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
Territories and Dominions thereunto belonging, &c. 
te and to govern according to all things in that Petition 
ce and Advice: And alſo, that he would in his Life time 
ce appoint the Perſon that ſhould ſucceed him in the 
* 1 That he would call a Parliament con- 
« fiſting of two Houſes, once in a year at fartheſt: That 
«thoſe Perſons who are legally choſen by a free Ele- 
&* &ion of the People to ſerve in Parliament, may not be 
* excluded from doing their duties, but by conſent of 


cc that Houſe whereof they are Members; That none 


ce but thoſe under the Qualifications therein mention'd, 
e ſhould be capable to ſerve as Members in Parliament: 
* That the power of the other Houſe be limited, as 
* therein is preſcrib'd: That the Laws and Statutes of 
*rhe Land be obſery'd and kept; no Laws alter'd, 
e ſuſpended, abrogated, or repeal'd, but by new Laws 
e made by Act of Parliament: That the yearly Sum of 
e a Million of pounds Sterling be ſettled for the main- 
© tenance of the Navy, and Army; and three hundred 
e thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the Government; 
«beſides other temporary Supplies, as the Commons in 
© Parliament ſhall ſee the neceſſities of the Nation to 
* require: That the number of the Protector's Council 
M9 2 © ſhall 
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ce ſhall not exceed one and twenty; whereof ſeven ſhall 
ebe a Quorum: The Chief Officers of State, as Chan- 
«cellors, Keepers of the Great Seal, &c. to be approved 
*by Parliament: That his Highneſs would encourage 
«a Godly Miniſtry in theſe Nations; and that ſuch 
te 15 do revile and diſturb them in the Worſhip of God, 
te may be puniſh'd according to Law; and where Laws 
e are defective, new ones to be made: That the Pro- 
te teſtant Chriſtan Religion, as it is contain'd in the Old 
tc and New Teſtament, be aſſerted, and held forth for 
ce the publick Profeſſion of theſe Nations, and no o- 
*ther; and that a Confeſſion of Faith be agreed upon, 
te 1nd recommended to the People of theſe Nations; 
« and none to be permitted, by words or writing, to 
te revile, or reproach the ſaid Confeſſion of Faith. 
Wu this Petition and Advice was diſtinctly read 
to him, after a long pauſe, and caſting up his Eyes, and 
other Geſtures of perplexity, he ſign'd it; and told 
them, © That he came not thither that day as to a day 
« of Triumph, but with the moſt ſecious thoughts that 
«oyer he had in all his Life, being to undertake one of 
the greateſt Burdens that ever was laid upon the back 


ce of any humane Creature; fo that, without the ſup- | 


* port of the Almighty, he muſt neceſſarily tink under 
*the weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of the 
« Nation committed to his Charge: therefore he de- 
e ſired the help of the Parliament, and the help of all 
* thoſe who fear'd God, that by their help he might re- 
ce ceive help and aſſiſtance from the hand of God, ſince 
* nothing bot His preſence could enable him to diſ- 
* charge ſo great a Truſt. He told them, That this 
te was but an Introduction to the carrying on of the Go- 
© vernment of the three Nations; and therefore he re- 
* commended the ſupply of the reſt, that was yet want- 
© ing, to the Wiſdom of the Parliament; and faid, 
* He could not doubt, but the ſame Spirit that had led 
te the Parliament to this, would eaſily ſuggeſt the reſt 
* to them; and that nothing ſhould have induced him 
ee to have undertaken this intolerable burden to fleſh 
ce and blood, but that he ſaw, it was the Parliament's 
«care to anſwer thoſe ends for which they were en- 
«oag'd; calling God to witneſs, *That he would not 
* have undergone it, but that the Parliament had de- 
te termin'd that it made clearly for the Liberty and In- 
«tereſt of the Nation, and Preſervation of ſuch as fear 
«God; and if the Nation were not thankful to them 
te for their care, it would fall as a Sin on their heads. 
He concluded with recommending ſome things to them, 
Which, he ſaid, would tend to Reformation, by diſ- 
ce countenancing Vice and encouraging Virtue; and fo 
diſmiſſed them to return to their Houle. 

Bur now that they had perform'd all he could ex- 

ect from them, he reſolv'd that he would do ſomewhat 

for himſelf; and that all the diſcourſes which had paſ- 
ſed of King-ſhip, ſhould not paſs away in the filence 
of this Addreſs, but that his Exaltation ſhould be at- 
tended with ſuch a noiſe and ſolemnity, as ſhould make 
it very little inferior to the other. Therefore, within 
few n after, he ſent a Meſſage to the Parliament, 
ce That they would adjourn until ſuch a time as the ſo- 
te lemnity of his Inauguration ſhould be perform'd; for 
the formality whereof they had not provided, nor in- 
deed conſider d it; as if enough had been done already, 
For this he appointed the fix and twentieth of June; 
and in the mean time aſſign'd the care to ſeveral Per- 
ſons, that all things ſhould be made ready for the Ma- 
gnificence of ſuch a Work. | 

O x the day appointed, Meſtminſter-Hall was prepared, 
and adorn'd as ſumptuouſly as it could be for a day of 
Coronation. A Throne was erected with a Pavilion, 
and a Chair of State under it, to which Cromwell was 
conducted in an entry, and attendance of his Officers, 
Military and Civil, with as much State (and the Sword 
carried before him) as can be imagin'd. When he was 
fat in his Chair of State, and after a ſhort Speech, which 
was but the Prologue of that by the Speaker of the Par- 
liament Withrington, that this promotion might not 
ſeem to be without the Nobility's having any ſhare in 
it, the Speaker, with the Earl of Warwick, and Whit- 
lock, veſted him with a rich Purple Velvet Robe lin'd 
with Ermines ; the Speaker enlarging upon the Majeſty 


and the Integrity of that Robe. Then the Speaker pre- 
{ſented him with a fair Bible of the largeſt Edition, 
richly Bound ; then he, in the name of all the People, 
girded a Sword about him; and laſtly preſented him 
a Scepter of Gold, which he put into his hand, and 
made him a large diſcourſe of thoſe Emblems of Go- 
vernment and Authority. Upon the cloſe of which, 
there being little wanting to a perfe& formal Corona- 
tion, but a Crown and an Arch-Biſhop, he took his 
Oath ; adminiſter'd to him by the Speaker, in theſe 
words (which amongſt other things had been ſettled by 
an explanatory Petition and Advice) © I do, in the Pre- 
© ſence, and by the Name of Almighty God, promiſe 
*and ſwear, that, to the utmoſt of my power, I will 
* uphold, and maintain the true Reform'd Proteſtant 
* Chriſtian Religion in the purity thereof, as it is Con- 
*taind in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and new 
* Teſtament; and to the utmoſt of my power, and un- 
*derſtanding, encourage the Profeſſion and Profeflors 
*of the ſame; and that, to the utmoſt of my Power, 
will endeavour, as Chief Magiſtrate of theſe three 
** Nations, the maintenance and preſerving of the Peace 
* and Safety, and juſt Rights a: Privileges of the Peo- 
5 pe thereof; and ſhall in all things, according to the 
* beſt of my knowledge and power, govern the People 
*of theſe three Nations according to Law. 

AFTER this there remain'd nothing but Feſtivals, 
and Proclamations of his Power and Authority to be 
made in the City of London, and with all imaginable 
haſte throughout the three Kingdoms of England, Scor- 
land, and Ireland; which was done accordingly. And 
that he might entirely enjoy the Soveraignty they had 
conferr'd upon him, without any new blaſts, and diſ- 
putes, and might be vacant to the diſpatch of his Do- 
meſtick Affairs, which he had modell'd, and might have 


time to conſider how to fill his other Houſe with Mem- = 2 1 
bers fit for his purpoſe, he adjourn'd his Parliament n i 

till Zanuary next, as having done as much as was neceſ- nud 
ſary for one Seſſion. In this vacancy, his greatneſs ;, . 
ſeem'd to be ſo much eſtabliſh'id both at home and a- <9?» | 


broad, as if it could never be ſhaken. He cauſed all 


the Officers of his Army, and all Commanders at Sea 
to ſubſcribe, and approve all that the Parliament had 
done, and to promile to obſerve and defend it. 

H E ſent now for his eldeſt Son Richard; who, till 
this time, had liv'd privately in the Country upon the 
Fortune his Wife had brought him, in an ordinary Vil- 
lage in Hampſhire; and brought him now to the Court, 
and made him a Privy Counſellor, and cauſed him to 
be choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. Not- 
withſtanding all which, few Pcople then believ'd that 
he intended to name him for his Succeflor ; he by his 
diſcourſes often implying, © That he would name ſuch 


sa Succeflor, as was in all reſpects equal to the Office: 


and ſo Men gueſſed this, or that Man, as they thought 
moſt like to be fo eſtcem'd by him. His ſecond Son 
Harry, who had the Repuration of more Vigour, he had 
ſent into Ireland, and made him his Lieutenant of that 
Kingdom, that he might be ſure to have no diſturbance 
from thence. 


He had only two Daughters unmarried : One of Hi Dag, 


thoſe he gave to the Grandſon and Heir of the Earl of 71 1 


Warwick, a Man of a great Eſtate, and throughly en- ri«ge. 


gaged in the Cauſe from the beginning; the Other was 
Married to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridge, the owner 
likewiſe of a very fair Eſtate in Jork. ſbire, and deſcend- 
ed of a Family eminently Loyal. There were many 
reaſons to believe, that this young Gentleman, being 
then of about three or four and twenty years of Age, 
of great Vigour and Ambition, had many good pur- 
poles, which he thought that Alliance might qualify 
and enable him to perform. Theſe Marriages were ce- 
lebrated at White- Hall with all imaginable Pomp and 
Luſtre ; and it was obſerv'd, that though the Marriages 
were perform'd in publick View according to the Rites 
and Ceremonies then in uſe, they were preſently after- 
wards in private Married by Miniſters Ordain'd by Bi- 
ſhops, 5 according to the form in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and this with the privity of Cromwell; 
who pretended to yield to it in compliance with the 
importunity, and folly of his Daughters. i 
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22 improv'd by the Succeſs of his Arms abroad. Though 


FAC 


The Victory 
i his Fleet 
ver the 
qaniard, 


TussE Domeſtick Triumphs were confirm'd, and 


the French had no mind to apply thoſe Forces upon 
Dunkirk, which they were oblig'd, when taken, to put 
into Cromwell's hands, and ſo march to other places, 
which they were to conquer to their own uſe, in which 
the ſix thouſand Engliſh under the Command of Ray- 
nelds attended them, and behaved themſelves eminent- 
ly well, and in good diſcipline; yet his Embaſſadour 
Lockhart made ſuch lively Inſtances with the Cardinal, 
with complaints of their breach of Faith, and ſome 
Menaces, © That his Maſter knew where to find a more 
punctual Friend; that aſſoon as they had taken Mont- 
medy, and St Venant, the Army march'd into Flanders; 
— though the Seaſon of the year was too far ſpent to 
engage in a Siege before Dunkirk, they fate down be- 
fore Mardike; which was look'd upon as the moſt dif- 
ficult part of the Work; which being reduced, would 
facilitate the other very much : and that Fort _ 
took, and deliver'd it into the hands of Raynolds, wit 
an obligation © That they would beſiege Dunkirk, the 
«next year, and make it their firſt Attempt, 

Burt that which made a noiſe indeed, and Crown'd 
his Succeſſes, was the Victory his Fleet, under the 
Command of Blake, had obtain'd over the Spaniards ; 
which, in truth, with all its Circumſtances, was very 
wonderful, and will never be forgotten in Spain, and 
the Canaries. That Fleet had rode out all the Winter 
Storms before Cales and the Coaſt of Portugal, after 
they had ſent home thoſe former Ships which they had 
taken of the Welt Indian Fleet, and underſtood by the 
Priſoners, that the other Fleet from Peru, which is 
always much richer than that of Mexico, was undoubt- 
edly at Sea, and would be on the Coalt by the begin- 
ning of the Spring, if they receiv'd not Advertiſement 
of the preſence of the Engliſh Fleet; in which caſe 
they were molt like to ſtay at the Canaries. The Ad- 
miral concluded, that, notwithſtanding all they had 
done, or could do to block up Cales, one way or other 
they would not be without that Advertiſement; and 
therefore reſolv'd to fail with the whole Fleet to the 
length of the Canaries, that, if it were poſſible, they 
might meet with the Galeons before they came thirher ; 
and if they ſhould be firſt got in thither, they would 
then conſider what was to be done, 

Wir this Reſolution the Fleet ſtood for the Ca- 
naries, and about the middle of April came thither; 
and found that the Galeons were got thither before 
them, and had placed themſelves, as they thought, in 
ſafety. The ſmaller Ships, being ten in number, lay 
in a Semicircle, moor'd along the Shore; and the fix 
great Galeons (the Fleet conſiſting of ſixteen good 
Ships) which could not come ſo near the Shore, lay 
with their broad- ſides towards the Offing. Beſides 
this good poſture in which all the Ships lay, the 
were cnn; with a ſtrong Caſtle well furniſh'd wit 
Guns; and there were fix or ſeven {mall Forts, raiſed 
in the moſt advantageous places of the Bay, every one 
of them furniſh'd with divers goad pieces of Cannon ; 
ſo that they were without the leaſt Apprehenſion of 
their Want of ſecurity, or imagination that any Men 
wouldbe fo deſperate to aſſault them upon ſuch ap- 

arent diſadvantage. 

Wu x the Engliſh Fleet came to the mouth of the 
Bay of Santa Cruz, and the General ſaw in what poſture 
the Spaniard lay, he thought it impoſſible to bring off 
any of the Galeons; however, he reſolv'd to burn them 
(which was by many thought to be equally impoſſible) 
and ſent Captain Stayner with a Squadron of the beſt 
Ships to fall upon the Galeons ; which he did very re- 
ſolutely; whilſt other Frigats entertain'd the Forts, 
and leſſer Breaſt- works, with continual Broad-fides to 
hinder their firing. Then the General coming up 
with the whole Fleet, after full four hours fight, they 
drove the Spaniards from their Ships, and poſſeſſed 
them; yet found that their work was not done; and 
that it was not only impoſſible to carry away the Ships, 
which they had taken, but that the Wind that had 
brought them into the Bay, and enabled them to Con- 
quer the Enemy, would not ſerve to carry them out 


— 


again; ſo that they lay expoſed to all the Cannon from 


the Shore; which thunder'd upon them. However, 
they reſolv d to do what was in their power; and ſo, 
diſcharging their broad- ſides upon the Nin and Land, 
where they did great execution, they ſer fire to every 
Ship, Galeons, and others, and burn'd every one of 
them; which they had no ſooner done, but it happen'd 
the Wind turn'd, and carricd the whole Fleet without 
loſs of one Ship out of the Bay, and put them ſafe to 
Sea again. | 

Tur whole Action was ſo miraculous, that all Men 
who knew the place, wonder'd that any ſober Men, 
with what Courage ſoever endued, would ever have 
undertaken it; and they could hardly perſwade them- 
ſelves to believe what they had done; whilſt the Spa- 
niards comforted themſelves with the belief, that they 
were Devils and not Men who had deſtroyed them in 
ſuch a manner, So much a ſtrong reſolution of bold 
and couragious Men can bring to paſs, that no reſiſt- 
ance and advantage of ground can diſappoint them. 
And it can hardly be imagin'd, how ſmall loſs the 
Engliſh ſuſtain d in this unparalell'd Action; no one 
Ship being left behind, and the killed and wounded 
not exceeding two hundred Men when the Slaughter 
on board the Spaniſh Ships, and on the Shore was in- 
credible. 

Tus Fleet after this, having been long abroad, 
found it neceſſary to return home. And this was the 
laſt ſervice perform'd by Flake; who Sicken'd in his 


— 


Blake re- 

turns with 
the Fleet ; 
dies in the 


way. 


Return, and in the very entrance of the Fleet into the 
Sound of Plymouth, expired. He wanted no Pomp of 
Funeral when he was dead, Cromwell cauſing him to 
be brought up by Land to London in all the State that 
could be; and to encourage his Officers to venture their 
Lives, that they might be Pompouſly Buried, he was 
with all the Solemnity poſſible, and at the Charge of 
the Publick, Interr'd in Harry the Seventh's Chapel, 


among the Monuments of the King's. He was a Man Hi: Burial, 
of a r Extraction; yet had enough left him by 2. #4 


his Father to give him a good Education; which his 
own Inclination diſpoſed him to receive in the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford; where he took the degree of a Ma- 
ſter of Arts; and was enough verſed in Books for a 
Man who intended not to be of any Profeſſion, having 
ſufficient of his own to maintain Nm in the plenty he 
affected, and having then no appearance of Ambition 
to be a greater Man than he was. He was of a me- 
lancholick and a ſullen Nature, and ſpent his time moſt 
with Good-fellows, who liked his moroſeneſs, and a 
freedom he uſed in inveighing againſt the Licence of 
the time, and the Power of the Court. They who 
knew him inwardly, diſcover'd that he had an Anti- 
Monarchical op, when few Men thought the Govern- 
ment in any danger. When the Troubles begun, he 
quickly declared himſelf againſt the King; and ha- 
ving ſome Command in Zriftol, when it was firſt taken 
by Prince Rupert and the Marquis of Hertferd, being 
truſted with the Command of a little Fort upon the 
Line, he refuſed to give it up, after the Governour had 
ſign'd the Articles of Surrender, and kept it ſome hours 
after the Prince was in the Town, and kill'd ſome of the 
Soldiers; for which the Prince refoly'd to hang him, 


if ſome Friends had not interpoſed for him, upon his 


want of wp lg na in War; and prevail'd with him to 
quit the 1 ace by very great importunity, and with 
much difficulty. After this, having done eminent Ser- 
vice to the Parliament, eſpecially at Taunton, at Land, 
He then betook himſelf wholly to the Sea; and quick- 
ly made himſelf ſignal there. He was the firſt Man 
that declin'd the old track, and made ir manifeſt that 
the Science might be attained in leſs time than was ima- 
gin'd; and deſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long 
in practice, to keep his Ship and his Men out of dan- 
ger; which had been held in former times a point of 
great Ability and Circumſpection; as if the principal 
Art requiſite in the Captain of a Ship had been to be 
ſure to come home ſafe again. He was the firſt Man 
who brought the Ships ro contemn Caſtles on ſhore, 
which had been thought ever very formidable, and were 
diſcover'd by him to make a noiſe only, and to fright 
thoſe who could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
frſt that infuſed that proportion of Courage into the 
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Sea-men, by making them ſee by experience, what 
mighty things they could do, if they were refolv'd; 
and taught them to fight in Fire as well as upon Wa- 
ter: and though he hath been very well imitated and 
followed, he was the firſt that gave the Example of 
that kind of Naval Courage, and bold and reſolute At- 
chievements. 

The raria- AFT E R all this Luſtre and Glory, in which the Pro- 

en erage tector ſeem'd to flouriſh, the ſcaton of the year threa- 

hun. 20 ten'd ſome tempeſt and foul weather. Fanuary brought 
the Parliament again together. They did not reaſ- 
ſemble with the ſame temper, and reſignation, in which 
they parted; and it quickly appear'd how unſecure 
new Inſtitutions of Government are; and when the 
Contriversof them have provided, as they think, againſt 
all miſchievous Contingencies, they find, that they have 
unwarily left a gap open to let their Deſtruction in up- 
on them. 

Cromwerr thought he had ſufficiently provided 
for his own ſecurity, and to reſtrain the inſolence of 
the Commons, by having call'd the other Houſe ; which 
by the Petition and Advice was to be done; and having 
fill d it, for the moſt part, with the Officers of the Ar- 
my, and ſuch others as he had good reaſon to be con- 


fident of. So on the twenticth of January, the day ap.. 
e 


pointed to meet (whereas, before, the Parliament u 
to attend him in the Painted Chamber, when he had 
any thing to ſay to them; now) he came to the Houſe 
of Lords; where his new Creations were; then he 
{ent the Gentleman Uſher of the black Rod to call the 
Commons to him. And they being conducted to the 
Bar of that Houſe, He being placed in his Chair under 
a Cloth of State, begun his Speech in the old Style, 
Cromwell « My Lords, and You, the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
e geſſes, of the Houſe of Commons: and then diſcour- 
a ſed ſome particulars, which he recommended to them; 
thanked them For their fair correſpondence the laſt 
ce Seſſion; and aſſured them, If they would continue 
«to proſecute his Deſigns, they ſhould be called the 
«bleſſed of the Lord, and Generations to come ſhould 
ce bleſs them. 

Bur aſſoon as the Commons came to their Houle, 
they cauſed the third Article of the Petition and Advice 
to be read; by which it was provided, that no Mem- 
bers legally obs ſhould be excluded from the perfor- 
mance of their Duty, but by conſent of that Houſe of 
which they were Members. Upon which they pro- 

Tie Hug of ceeded to the calling over their Houſe, and readmit- 
Commen! 72 ted preſently all thoſe who had been excluded for refu- 
9 ſing to ſign that Recognition of the Protector; and by 
bers that had this means, above a hundred of the molt inveterate E- 
3 nemies the Protector had, came and ſate in the Houſe; 
ef a (lauſ among whom were S* Harry Vane, Haſlerig, and many 

in the Peti- . : 
ton and Other ſignal Men; who had much the more Credit and 
Advice. Intereſt in the Houle, for having been excluded for 
their fidelity to the Common- wealth; many of thoſe 
who had ſubſcribed it, valuing themſelves for having 
thereby become Inſtruments to introduce them again, 
who could never otherwiſe have come to be readmit- 

ted. 
Their lang. Ass OO as theſe Men came into the Houſe, they 
ation: f. begun to queſtion the Authority and juriſdiction of the 
ter,. other Houſe; © That it was true, the Petition and Ad- 
«yice had admitted, there ſhould be ſuch an Houſe; 
te but that it ſhould be a Houſe of Peers, that they 
ce ſhould be called my Lords, there was no proviſion; 
«nor did it appear wet Horns it ſhould have: 
te that it would be a very ridiculous thing, if they ſhould 
e ſuffer thoſe who were created by themſelves, and fate 
only by their Vote, to be better Men than They, 
*and to have a Negative Voice to controle their Ma- 
©*ſters. When they had enough vilified them, they 
queſtion'd the Protector's Authority to ſend Writs to 
call them thither: © Who gave him that Authority to 
© make Peers? that it had been the proper buſineſs of 
e that Houſe to have provided for al this; which it is 
” ary they would have done at this meeting, if 
ehe had not preſumptuouſly taken that Sovereign 
“power upon him. 

CrRoMWELL was exccedingly ſurpriſed, and per- 
plexed with this new Spirit; and found that he had been 


- 


„ 
ſhort-{1ghted in not having eee at the ſame time, 


for the filling his Houſe of Commons, when he erected 
his other of Peers: for he had taken away thoſe out 
of that Houſe who were the boldeſt Speakers, and beſt 
able to oppole this torrent, to inſtitute this other thebla1 
Houſe, without ſupplying thoſe other places by Men Cromwen 0 
who could as well undergo the Work of the other, 2 = 
However, he made one effort more; and Conven'd and Pex, 4 
both Houſes before him; and very Magiſterially, and“ v 
in a Dialect he had never uſed before, reprehended 
them for preſuming to queſtion his Authority, © The 
* other Houſe, he ſaid, were Lords, and ſhould be 
Lords; and commanded Them © To enter upon ſuch 
© buſineſs, as might be for the benefit, not the diſtra- 
* tion of the Common-wealth ; which he would with 
God's Help prevent. And when he found this Ani- 
madverſion did not reform them, but that they conti- 
nued in their preſumption, and every day improy'd 
their reproaches and contempt of him, he went to his | 
Houſe of Lords upon the fourth of February; and ſend- # Pil 
ing for the Commons, after he had uſed many ſharp f 
expreſſions of indignation, he told them, © That it con= © 
e cern'd his Intereſt, as much as the Peace and Tran- 

© quillity of the Nation, to diſſolve that Parliament; 
and therefore he did put an end to their fitting. So 

that Cloud was, for the preſent, diſſipated, tliat threat- 

ned ſo great a Storm. 

Tu x Parliament being diſſolv d, Cromwell found him- 
ſelf at eaſe to proſecute his other deſigns. After the 
taking of Mardike, Raynolds, who was Commander in = 
Chief of that Body of the Engliſh in the Service of c 
France, endeavouring to give his Friends in England a Urnen 
viſit, was, together with ſome other Officers, who ac- 
companied him, caſt away, and drown'd at Sea; upon 
which, before the diflolution of the Parliament, Lock- 
hart, who was the Protector's Embaſſadour in France, 
was deſign d to rake that Charge upon him; and all 
things which were to be Tranſported from England, 
for the proſecution of the buſineſs in Flanders the next 
Spring, were diſpatch d with the more care, and pun- 
Quality, that there might be no room left for the Car- 
dinal to imagine, that the Protector was in any degree 
perplexed with the contradiction, and ill humour of 
the Parliament. 

ASSOON as he was rid of That, he thought it as ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome Inſtances at home, how little he 
feared thoſe Men who were thought to be ſo much his 
Rivals in power, and in the opinion of the Army, that 
he durſt not diſoblige them. And therefore, after ſome | 
ſharp expoſtulations with Lambert, who was as poſitive Cromvel 
in his own humour, he ſent to him for his Commiſſion ; ba _ 
which he ſullenly gave up, when there was a general the 4. 
imagination that he would have refuſed to have deli- 
ver'd it. So he was deprived of his Regiment, his Au- 
thority in the Army, and of being Major General in the 
North, in an inſtant, without the leaſt appearance of 
contradiction or murmur; and the Officers Cromwell 
ſubſtituted in the ſeveral places, found all the obedience 
that had been paid to the other; and Lambert retired 
to his Garden as unviſited and untaken notice of, as if 
he had never been in Authority ; which gave great re- 
eee to the Protector, that he was entire Maſter of 

is Army. / 

He had obferv'd, throughout the Parliament, that 

the Major Generals were extremely odious to the Peo- 
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| ple, as they had been formidable to him. For, vhilſt 


is Party were proſecuting to have his Authority con- a. 
firm'd to him, and that he might have the Title of — 
King conferr'd upon him, Lambert was as ſollicitous thi 
to have the Major Generals confirm'd by Parliament, = 


and to have their dependence only upon it; which, 

with the Authority they had of liſting Men in a readi- 

neſs, would have made their power, and their ſtrength, 
in a ſhort time to be equal to the other's. Now that # «ri 
was over, Cromwell was content to continue their 5 lage 
Names, that they might ſtill be formidable in the C 
Countries, but Abridged them of all that Power which 

might be inconvenient to Himſelf, ; 


H E took likewiſe an occaſion from an accident that 


| happen'd, to amuſe the People with the apprehenſion 


of Plots at home to facilitate an Invaſion from abroad ; 
and 
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beute and ſending for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to at- 
g tend him, he made them a large diſcourſe of the dan- 
en ger they were in of being ſurpriſed; That there was 
„te a deſign to ſeiſe upon the Tower; and at the ſame 
lte © time that there ſhould be a general Inſurrection in the 
Tha „City of the Cavaliers, and diſcontented Party, whilſt 
”.fng- the City remain d ſo ſecure, that they had put their 
4 *< Militia into no poſture to be ready to preſerve them- 
e ſelves in ſuch an Attempt ; but on the contrary, that 
they were ſo negligent in their Diſcipline, that the 
* Marquis of Ormond had lain ſecurely in the City full 
*three Weeks without being diſcover d; who was ſent 
*oyer by the King to countenance a general Inſurrc- 
ce tion, whilſt the King himſelf, he ſaid, had ten thou- 
te {and Men ready at Bruges, with two and twenty Ships, 
«with which he meant to invade ſome other more 
Northern part of the Kingdom. He wiſh'd them 
ce To loſe no time in putting their Militia into a good 
te poſture, and to make very ſtrict ſearches to diſcover 
ce what Strangers were harbour'd within the Walls of 
ce tlie City, and to keep good Watches every Night. 
He order'd double Guards to be ſet about the Tower; 
and that they might ſee that there was more-than ordi- 
nary Occation for all this, he cauſed very many Perſons 
of all conditions, moſt of them ſuch as were reaſonably 
to be ſuſpected to be of the King's Party, to be ſurpri- 
win ſed in the Night in their Beds (for thoſe circumſtances 
made all that was done to be the more notorious) and 
ws. after ſome ſhort Examination, to be {ent to the Tower; 
and to other Priſons; for there was, at the ſame time, 
the ſame ſeverity uſed in the ſeveral Counties; for the 
better explanation, and underſtanding whereof, it will 
be neceſſary now that We return to Handers. 
„Kis? WI TAI little more than two Months after the 
4 King's coming to Hruges, the little Treaty which had 
been ſign'd by the Arch-Duke with the King, was ſent 
ratified from Madrid by the King of Spain, with many 
great compliments; which the King was willing ſhould 
be believ'd to be of extraordinary importance. After 
wonderful excuſes for the Lownels of their Affairs in 
all places, which diſabled them to perform thoſe Services 
which are due from, and to a great King, they let his 
Majeſty know, © That the Catholick King had aſſigned 
e {0 many Crowns as amounted to fix thouſand Guild- 
«ers, to be paid every Month towards a Royal Aid; and 
ce half ſo much more, for the ſupport of the Duke of 
&* Gloceſter; that though the Sum was very ſmall, it was 
« 25 much as their neceſſities would bear; and the 
ce ſmallneſs ſhould be recompenſed by the punctuality 
te of the payment; the firſt payment . to be made 
about the middle of the next Month; without taking 
notice that the King had been already in that Country 
near three Months, during which time he had not re- 
ceived the leaſt Preſent, or aſſiſtance towards his ſup- 
rt, 
T HEY were willing that the King ſhould raiſe four 
Regiments of Foot, which ſhould march with their 
Army, until the King ſhould find the ſeaſon ripe to 
make an Invaſion with that other ſupply which they 
were bound by the Treaty to give. But for the raiſing 
thoſe four Regiments, there was not one penny allow'd ; 
or any other encouragement, than little Quarters to 
bring their Men to; and, after their Muſter, the com- 
mon allowance of Bread. However, the King was 
glad of the opportunity to employ, and diſpoſe of ma- 
ny Officers and Soldiers, who flock'd to him from the 


I vp 


ke King time of his firſt coming into Handers. He reloly'd to 


4 raiſe one Regiment of Guards, the Command whereof 
ft: $4. he gave to the Lord Wentworth, which was to do duty 


lade, in the Army as Common Men, till his Majelty ſhould 


be in ſuch a poſture, that they might be broughr about 
his Perſon. The Marquis of Ormond had a Regiment 
in order to be commanded by his Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, that the Iriſh might be rempted to come over, 'The 
Earl of Rocheſtex would have a Regiment, that ſuch 
Officers and Soldiers might reſort to, who were deſi- 
rous to ſerve under his Command: and becauſe the 
Scots had many Officers about the Court, who pretend- 
ed that they could draw many of their Country Men to 
them, the King gave the fourth Regiment to the Lord 
Newburgh, a Nobleman of that Kingdom, of great 


Courage; who had ſerv'd his Father and himſelf with 
very ſignal fidelity. Thoſe four Regiments were raiſed 
with more expedition than can be imagin'd, upon ſo 
little encouragement. 

ASSOON as the Treaty was confirm'd, in truth, 
from the time that his Majeſty came into Flanders, and 
that he reſolv'd to make as entire a Conjunction with 
the Spaniards as they would permit, he gave notice to 
the King of France, that he would no longer receive The King 
that Penſion, which, during the time he had remain'd , 
at Cologne, had been reaſonably well paid; but, after Penſion from 
his coming into Flanders, he never would receive any e, 
part of it, 

T nt Spaniſh Army was at this time before Conde; a 
place Garriſon'd by the French between Valenciennes, 
and Cambray; which was inveſted now by Don Fuan ; 
who finding that the greateſt part of the Garriſon con- 
ſiſted of Iriſh, and that there was in it a Regiment com- 
manded by Mustern, a Nephew of the Marquis of 
Ormond, he thought this a good ſeaſon to manifeſt the 
dependence the Iriſh had upon the King; and there- 
fore writ to his Majeſty at Hruges, and defired that he 
would ſend the Marquis to the Camp; which his Ma- The Marquis 
jeſty could not refuſe; and the Marquis was very wil- T. n ng 
ling to go thither; and at the fame time the Chancel- withtheLord 
lor of the Exchequer was ſent to Bruſſels (under pre- MuSKery 
rence of ſolliciting the payment of the three firſt hour his Ke 
Months, which were affign'd to the King) to confer gu 
with Don Alonzo de Cardinas upon all ſuch particulars 2 
as might be neceſſary, to adjuſt ſome deſign for the g. 
Winter upon England; Don Fuan and the Marquis of confar with 
Carracena, referring all things which related to Eng- Don Alon 
land to Don Alonzo, and being very glad that the Chan- 3 
cellor went to Bruſſels, at the ſame time tliat the Mar- 
quis went to the Camp, that ſo a Correſpondence be- 
rween them two might aſcertain any thing that ſhould 
be deſired on either ſide. 

Cox ok was reduced to ſtreights by the time the 
Marquis came thither; who was recciv'd with much 
more civility by Don Juan, at leaſt by the Marquis of 
Carracena, than any Man who related to the King, or 
indeed than the King himſelf. The thing they defired 
of him was, that when the Garriſon ſhould be reduced, 
which was then Capitulating, he would prevail with 
thoſe of the Iriſh Nation, when they march'd our, 
to enter into the Spaniſh Service, that is, as they call'd 
it, to ſerve their own King: for they talked of nothing 
but going over in the Winter into England; eſpecially 
they deſired that his N Muskerry, who had the 
reputation of a ſtout and an excellent Officer, as in 
truth he was, would come over with his Regiment, 
which was much the beſt, whatever the other would 
do. After the Capitulation was ſigned, the Marquis The Succeſs 
eaſily found opportunity to confer with his Nephew, 75" — 
and the other Officers of the ſeveral Regiments. When rence with 
he had inform'd them of the King's pleaſure, and that uskerry. 
the entring into the ſervice of the Spaniard was, for 
the preſent, neceſſary in order to the King's Service, 
the other Regiments made no ſcruple of it; and enga- 
ged, aſſoon as they march'd out, to go whither they 
ſhould be directed. 

OxLy Maskerry expreſly refuſed that either himſelf, 
or any of his Men ſhould leave their Colours, till, ac- 
cording to his Articles, they ſhould march into France. 
He ſaid, “It was not conſiſtent with his honour to do 
« otherwiſe. But he declared, © That aſſoon as he 
ce ſhould come into France, he would leave his Regiment 
ce in their Quarters; and would himſelf Ride to the 
« Court, and demand his Pats; which, by his contract 
ce with the Cardinal was to be given to him, whenever 
ce his own King ſhould demand his Service; and his 
te Regiment ſhould likewiſe be permitted ro march with 
«him, It was urged to him, © That it was now in 
« his own power to diſpoſe of himſelf; which he might 
«lawfully do; but that, when he was found in France, 
ce he would no more have it in his power. He ſaid, 
« He was bound to ask his diſmiſſion, and the Cardinal 
«was bound to give it: and when he had done His 
ce part, he was very confident the Cardinal would not 
«þreak his word with him ; bur if he ſhould, he would 
te get nothing by it; for he knew his Men would fol- 
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ce low him whitherſoever he went; and therefore de- 


« ſired his Uncle to ſatisfy himſelf; and to allure the 
King and Don Juan, that he would, within ſix weeks, 
«return; and if he might have Quarters aſſigu d him, 
« his Regiment ſhould be there within few days after 
«him. It was in vain to preſs him farther, and the 
Marquis telling Don Fuan, that he believ'd he would 
« keep his word, he was contented to part kindly with 
him; and had a much better eſteem of him than of the 
other Officers, who came to him, and brought over 
their Men without any Ceremony. 

Mos cr RN march'd away with the reſt of the Gar- 
riſon; and aſſoon as he was in France, rode to Paris; 
where the Cardinal then was ; who receiv'd him with 
extraordinary Grace,; but when he ask d his Diſmiſſion, 
and urged his Capitulation, the Cardinal, by all imagin- 
able Careſſes, and promiſes of a penſion, endeavour d 
to divert him from the inclination; told him, © That 
ce this was only to ſerve the Spaniard, and not his own 
«King; who had no employment for him, that if he 
« would ſtay in their Service till the King had need of 
«him, he would take care to ſend him, and his Re- 
«yiment, in a better Condition to his Majeſty, than 
* they were now in. When he could neither by pro- 
miles, nor reproaches, divert him from quitting their 
Service, he gave him a Paſs only for Himſelf; and ex- 
preſly refuled to diſmiſs the Regiment; averring, 
«That he was not bound to it, becauſe there could 
«he no pretence that they could lerve the King; who 
«had no uſe of them, nor wherewithal to pay them. 

MuSKERRY took what he could get, his own Paſs; 
and made halte to the place where his Regiment was; 
and after he had given them ſuch directions as he 
thought neceſſary, he came away only with two or 
three Servants to Frhſſels, and deſired Don Fuan to 
aſſign him convenient Quarters for his Regiment; 
which he very willingly did; and he no ſooner gave no- 
tice to them whither they ſhould come, but they be- 
haved themſelves ſo, that, by fixes and ſevens, his 

Muskerry whole Regiment, Officers and Soldiers, to the num- 

bring: bis ber of very near eight hundred, came to the place aſ- 

over ro rhe ſign'd them; and brought their Arms with them 

Spaniards. which the Spaniard was amazed at; and ever after very 
much valued him, and took as much care for the pre- 
ſervation of that Regiment, as of any that was in their 
Service, 

Wu the Marquis propoſed any thing that con- 

cern'd the King, during the time he was in the Army, 
The cha- Don Juan, {till writ to Don Alonzo to confer with the 
celer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer about it; who found 
8 Don Alonzo in all reſpects ſo untractable, and fo ab- 
with Don ſolutely govern'd by the Iriſh Jeſuit, who filled his 
hacad with the hopes of the Levellers, that, after he had 
receiv'd the Money that was aflign'd to the King, he 
return'd to Bruges, as the Marquis did from the Ar- 

my, when the buſineſs of Conde was over. 

Ir was well enough known, at leaſt generally be- 
liev'd, from the time that the ſecret confidence begun 
between Cromwell and the Cardinal, and long before 
Lockhart appear'd as Embaſſadour there, that the Car- 
dinal had not only promiſed, © That the King ſhould 
ce receive no aſſiſtance from thence ; but that no bo- 
*dy who related to his Service, or againſt whom any 
te exception ſhould be taken, ſhould be permitted to re- 
te ſide in France; and that, as the King had already 
been driven thence; ſo when the time ſhould be ripe, 
the Duke of Tork would be likewiſe neceſſitated to leave 
that Kingdom. And now, upon the King's coming in- 
to Flanders, and upon the coming over of the ſix thou- 
ſand Engliſh for the Service of France, and the publi- 
cation of the Treaty with Cromwell, the French did not 
much deſire to keep that Article ſecret which provided 
againſt the King's reſiding in that Kingdom, and for 
the excluſion of the Duke of Jork, and many other 
Perſons, by Name, who attended upon the King, and 

The Crdina! ſome who had Charges in the Army. And the Cardi- 
© be Das nal, and the Queen, with ſome ſeeming regret, com- 
efYork that municated it to the Duke, as a thing they could not re- 
vemufleave fuſe, and infinitely lamented, with many profeſſions of 
Service. kindneſs and everlaſting reſpects; and all this in con- 
fdence, and that he might know it ſome time before 

it was to be executed by his departure. 


AON GS thoſe who by that ſecret Article were to 
leave the French Service, the Earl of Briſtol was one; 
whoſe Name was, as was generally believ'd, put into 
the Article by the Cardinal, rather than by Cromwell. 
For the Earl, having receiv'd very great Obligations 
from the Cardinal, thought his Intereſt greater in the 
Queen than in truth it was (according to his Natural 
Cuſtom of deceiving himſelf) and fo, in the Cardinal's 
diſgrace and retirement, had ſhew'd himſelf leſs in- 
clincd to his return than he ought to have been; which 
the Cardinal never forgave; yet treated him with the 
ſame familiarity as before (which the Earl took for 
pure Friendſhip ) until the time came for the publiſh- 
ing this Treaty, when the Earl was Lieutenant Gene- 
ral of the Army in Italy. Then he ſent for him; and 
bewailed the Condition that France was in, © Which 


* obliged them to receive Commands from Cromwell , Ti ts! þ 
which were very uneaſy to them; then told him, 7 » 


*that he could ſtay no longer in their Service, and that * U 
„they muſt be compell'd to diſmiſs the Duke of York **** | 


* himſelf; but made infinite profeſſions of kindneſs, 
and © That they would part with him, as with a Man 
*that had done them great Service. The Earl, who 
could always much better bear ill Accidents than pre- 
vent them, beliey'd that all proceeded from the Malice 
of Cromwell; and quickly had the image of a better 
Fortune in his fancy than that he was to quit; and fo 
letting his heart upon the getting as good a ſupply 
of Money from them as he could, and the Cardinal 
deſiring to part fairly with him, he receiv'd ſuch a 
preſent, as enabled him to remove with a handfome 


Equipage in Servants and Horſes, So he came directly (we 


for Hruges to the King; to whom he had made himſelf wy I 


in ſome degree gracious before his Majeſty left Paris. 
But his buſineſs there was only to preſent his Dnty to 
his Majeſty ; where after he had itay'd two or three 
days, he made his Journey to the Army to offer his 
Service to Don Juan, without ſo much as deſiring any 
recommendation from the King. 

TreERE was nothing more known, than that the 
Spaniard had all imaginable prejudice and hatred againſt 
the Earl, both for the little kindneſs he had ſhew'd to- 
wards them in England, whilſt he was Secretary of 
State, of which Don Alonzo was a faithful Remem- 
brancer, and for the more than ordinary Animoſity 
he had exprefled againſt them from the time that he 
had been in the French Service; which anger'd them 
the more, becauſe he had been born in Spain. He had 
then likewiſe render'd himſelf particularly odious to 
Flanders ; where he was proclaim'd, and deteſted, in 
all the Rhymes and Songs of the Country, for the ſa- 
vage Outrages his Forces had committed by Fire and 
Plunder, two years before, when he made a Winter In- 
curſion with his Troops into that Country, and com- 
mitted greater Waſte than ever the French themſelves 
had done, when the Forces were commanded by them. 
Upon all which, his Friends diſſwaded him at Bruges 
from going to the Spaniſh Army, where he would re- 
ceive very cold treatment. But he ſmiled at the ad- 
vertiſement; and told them, © That all the time he 
te was in France, he was out of his Sphere; and that 
* his own Genius always diſpoſed him to Spain; where 
he was now refoly'd to make his Fortune. And with 
this confidence he left Bryges, and went to the Army, 
when it had newly taken Conde; where he found his 
reception ſuch, both from Don Juan and the Marquis 
of Carracena, as he had reaſon to expect; which did 
not at all deject him, 


HE was preſent when Don Fuan eat, and when he 72 
uſed to diſcourſe of all things at large; and moſt wil- — bay 


lingly of Scholaſtick points, if his Confeſſor, or any » 
other Learned Perſon, was preſent, The Earl always! 


interpoſed in thoſe diſcourſes with an admirable acute- aice the | 


neſs, which, beſides his exactneſs in the Spaniſh Lan- — 


guage, made his Parts wonder d at by every Body; tn. 
and Don Fuan begun to be very much pleaſed with his 
Company; and the more, becauſe he was much given 
to ſpeculations in Aſtrology; in which he found the 
Earl ſo much more converſant than any Man he had 
met with, that, within a Weck after he had firit ſeen 
him, he deſired the Earl to calculate his Nativity. In 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Rc. 687 


a word, his preſence grew to be very acceptable to Don 
Juan, which when the Marquis of Carracena diſcern'd, 
he likewiſe treated him wich more reſpect; in which 
he found likewiſe his account: for the Earl having been 
Lieutenant General of the French Army under Prince 
Thomas, in conjunction with the Duke of Modena, 
againſt Millain, the very year before, when the Mar- 
uis of Carracena was Governour there, he could both 
diſcourſe the ſeveral Tranſactions there with the Mar- 
quis, and knew how to take fit occaſions, both in his 
preſence and abſence, to magnify his Conduct in ſignal 
Actions; which the Marquis was very glad to ſee, and 
hear, that he did very frequently. And Don Alonzo 
being ſent for to the Army to conſult ſome Affair, 
though he had all imaginable deteſtation of the Earl, 
and had prepared as much prejudice towards him in Don 
Juan and the Marquis, when he found him in ſo much 
fayour with both, he treated him likewiſe with more 
regard; and was well content to hear himſelf com- 
mended by him for underſtanding the Affairs of Eng- 
land; which he defired Don Fuan and the Marquis 
ſhould believe him to do. So that before he had been 
a Month in Flanders, he had perfectly reconciled him- 
{elf to the Court, and to the Army; and ſuppreſſed, and 
diverted all the prejudice that had been againſt him ; 
and Don Fuan invited him to ſpend the Winter with 
him at Bruſſels. 
Tusxg was another Accident likewiſe fell out at 
this time, as if it had been produced by his own Stars. 
ir h- The French had yet a Garriſon at a place call'd St Ghi- 
— ſlain; which being within few Leagues of Bruſſels, in- 
£Ghillain feſted the whole Country very much, and even put 
14 them into Mutiny againſt the Court, that they would 
think of any other Expedition before they had reduced 
that Garriſon ; which was ſo ſtrong that they had once 
attempted it, and were obliged to deſiſt. Half the 
Garriſon were Iriſh, under the Command of Schomberg, 
an Officer of the firſt Rank. Some of the Officers were 
nearly ally'd to S* George Lane, who was Secretary to 
the Marquis of Ormond, and had written to him to 
know, Whether the giving up that place would be a 
«Service to the King? And if it would, they would 
cc undertake it. The Marquis ſent his Secretary to in- 
form the Earl of Briſtol of it; who looked upon it as 
an opportunity ſent from Heaven to raiſe his Fortune 
with the Spaniard. He communicated it to Don Juan, 
as a matter in his own diſpoſal, and to be conducted 
by Perſons who had a dependence upon him, but yet 
who intended it only as a Service to the King. So now 
he became entruſted between the King and Don Fuan ; 
which he had from the beginning contrived to be; 
Don Fuan being very glad to find he had ſo much In- 
tereſt in the King, and the King well pleaſed that he 
had ſuch Credit with Don Juan, of whoſe Affiſtance in 
the next Winter he thought he ſhould have much uſe; 
for all attempts upon England muſt be in the Winter. 
In a word, this Affair of S* Ghi/lain was very acceptable 
to the Spaniards; their Campagne being ended with- 
out any other conſiderable Action than the taking of 
Conde. They foreſaw a very ſad 1 would ſucceed, 
if they ſhould enter into the Field, where they were 
ſure the French would be early, and leave St Gbiſlain 
behind them; and they ſhould run more hazard if they 


begun with the Siege of that place; and therefore they 


authoriſed the Earl to promiſe great rewards in Money, 
and Penſions, to thoſe Officers, and Soldiers, who would 
contribute to the reduction of it. The matter was fo 
well carried, that Don Juan aſſembling his Army toge- 
ther a little before Chriſtmas, in a very great froſt, and 
coming before the place, though Schomberg diſcover d 
the Conſpiracy, and apprehended two or three of the 
Officers; yet the Soldiers, which were upon the Guards 
in ſome out-Forts, declaring themſelves at the ſame 
time, and receiving the Spaniards, he was compell'd to 
make Conditions, and to give up the place, that he 
might have liberty ro march away with the reſt, 
Tr1s Service was of very great importance to the 
Spaniards, and no leſs detriment ro the French, and 
conſequently gave great Reputation to the Earl; who 
then came to the King at Fruges, and faid all that he 
thought fit of Don Fuan to the King, and amongſt the 


reſt, * That Don Fuan adviſed his Majeſty to ſend ſome 
e diſcreet Perſon to Madrid, to follicite his Affairs 
there; but that he did not think the Perſon he had 
*defign'd to ſend thither (who was Sr Harry de Vic, 
that had been long Reſident in Bruſſels) «would be ac- 
hy og there. This was only to introduce another 
Perſon, who was dear to him, S* Henry Bennet, who 
had been formerly in his Office when he was Secretary 
of State, and bred by him; and was now Secretary to 
the Duke of Jork; but upon the Factions that were in 
that Family was fo uneaſy in his place, that he deſired 
to be in any other Poſt; and was about this time come 
to the King, as a forerunner to inform him of the Duke 
of Tork's purpole to be ſpeedily with him, being with- 
in few days to take his leave of the Court of France. 
Bennet had been long a Perſon very acceptable to the 1. an, 
King; and therefore his Majeſty readily conſented, & the King 
that he ſhould go to Madrid inſtead of de Vic: So he f. 4 
return d with the Earl to Bruſſels, that he might be pre- 4 
ſented, and made known to Don Fuan ; from whom the m___ . 
Earl doubted not to procure particular recommenda- 

tion. 

Tus time was now come that the Duke of Tork The Duke of 
found it neceſſary to leave Paris, and fo came to the r 
King to Bruges; where there were then all the viſible come: to the 
hopes of the Crown of England together; and all the . 
Royal Iſſue of the late King, the Princeſs Henrietta only 85 
excepted; for, beſides the K ing and his two Brothers, 
the Dukes of 7ork and Gloceſter, the Princeſs Royal of 
Orange made that her way from Paris into the Low 
— and ſtay d there ſome days with her Bro- 
thers. 

Ir was at this time that the King made the Chan- The Chancet- 
cellor of the Exchequer Lord Chancellor of England, j-® dh 
Se Edward Herbert, who was the laſt Lord Keeper of made Lord 
the Great Seal, being lately dead at Paris. Now the . 
King put the Seal, which he had till then kept Him- 

{elf, into the hands of the Chancellor; which he re- 
ceiv'd very unwillingly: but the King firit employ'd 
the Marquis of Ormond, with whom his Majeſty knew 
he had an entire Friendſhip, to diſpoſe him to receive 
it; which when he could not do (he giving him many 
reaſons, beſides his own unfitneſs, why there was no 
need of ſuch an Officer, or indeed any uſe of the 
Great Seal till the King ſhould come into England ; 
and © That his Majeſty found ſome eaſe in being with- 
* out ſuch an Officer, that he was not troubled with 
te thoſe Suits, which he would be, if the Seal were in 
the hands of a proper Officer to be uſed, ſince every 
Body would be then importuning the King for the 
te Grant of Offices, Honours, and Lands, which would 
te give him great vexat ion to refuſe, and do him as great 
© miſchief by granting. The which when the Marquis 
told the King) his Majeſty himſelf went to the Chan- 
cellor's Lodging, and took notice of what the Marquis 
had told him; and ſaid, He would deal truly and 
«freely with him; that the principal reaſon which he 
* had alledged againſt receiving the Seal, was the great- 
«eſt reaſon that diſpoſed him to confer it upon him. 
Thereupon he pulled Letters out of his Pocket, which 
he receiv'd lately from Paris, for the Grant of ſeveral 
Reverſions in England of Otfices, and of Lands; one 
whereof was of the Queen's Houſe and Lands of Oat- 
lands, to the fame Man who had purchaſed it from the 
State ; who would willingly have paid a good Sum of 
Money to that Perſon who was to procure ſuch a con- 
firmation of his Title; the draught whereof was pre- 
pared at London, upon confidence that it would have 
the Seal preſently put to it; which being in the King's 
own hand, none need, as they thought to be privy ro 
the ſecret. His Majeſty told him alſo of many other 
Importunities, with which he was every day diſquiet- 
ed; and That he ſaw no other remedy to give him- 
«ſelf eaſe, than to put the Seal out of his own keeping, 
© into ſuch hands as would not be importuned, and 
ce would help him to deny. And thereupon he conju- 
red the Chancellor to receive that Truſt, with many 
gracious promiſes of his Favour and Protection. Where- 
upon the Earl of Hiſtel, and Secretary Nicholas, uſing 
likewiſe Their 22 he ſubmitred to the King's 
pleaſure; who We Seal to him in the Council, 
| in 
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Book XV. 


Tranſat ions 
of the 
King's 
Friends in 


England : 


Which was 
the occaſion 
of the Mar- 
quis of Or- 
mond*s ge- 
ing into 


England. 


The temper 
he found 

the King's 
Friends in. 


in the Chriſtmas time in the year 1657 ; which particular 
is only fit to be mention d, becauſe many great Affairs, 
and ſome Alterations accompanied, though not attend- 
ed upon it. : 

Ar r ER ſo long and ſo dark a retirement in Cologne, 
the King's very coming into Flanders railed the Spirits 
of his Friends in England. And when they were aſſu- 
red that there was a Treaty fign'd between his Ma- 
jeſty and the King of Spain, they made no doubt of an 
Army futficient to begin the buſineſs, and then that the 
general affections of the Kingdom would finiſh it. 
The King, who had hitherto reſtrain'd his Friends 
from expoſing themſelves ro unneceſſary dangers, 
thought it now fit to encourage them to put themlelves 
into ſuch a poſture, that they might be ready to joyn 
with him when he appear'd; which he hoped the Spa- 
niard would enable him to do in the depth of Winter. 
Several Meſſengers were ſent from England to aſſure 
him, „That there was ſo univerſal a readineſs there, 
« that they could hardly be perſwaded to ſtay to expect 
ce the King, but they would begin the Work Themſelves: 
yet they com plain d much of the backwardneſs of thoſe 
who were molt truſted by rhe King, and They again 
as much inveighed againſt the raſuneſs and precipita- 
tion of the other, © That they would ruin themſelves, 
* and all People who ſhould joyn with them. 1 

Tus King was much perplexed to diſcover this di- 
ſteinper amongſt thoſe, who, if they were united, 
would find the Work very hard; and though he pre- 
ferr'd in his own opinion the judgment of thoſe that 
were moſt wary, yet it concern d him to prevent the 
other from appearing in an unſeaſonable Engagement; 
and therefore He ſent to them, and conjured them“ To 
attempt nothing, till he ſent a Perſon to them, who, 
«if they were ready, ſhould have Authority enough 
«to perſwade the reſt to a conjunction with them, and 
ce ſhould himſelf be fit to conduct them in any reaſon- 
ce able Enterpriſe. 

T ns Marquis of Ormond had frankly offer'd to the 
King © that he would privately go into England, and 
« confer with thoſe who were moſt forward; and if 
«he found, that their councels were diſcreetly laid, 
«he would encourage them, and unite all the reſt to 
«them; and if matters were not ripe, he would com- 
e poſe them to be quiet; and there was no Man in Eng- 
land affected to the King's Service, who would not be 
readily adviſed by him. The Chancellor would by 
no means conſent to his Journey, as an unreaſonable 
Adventure upon an improbable deſign, ſeeing no ground 
to imagine they could do any thing. But the Marquis 
exceedingly undervalued any imagination of danger; 
and it cannot be conceiv'd, with what ſecurity all Men 
ventur'd every day, in the height of Cromwell's jealouſ- 
iy and vigilance, to go into England, and to ſtay a 
month in London, and return again. The King con- 
ſenting to the Journey, the chief care was, that the 
Marquis's abſence from Bruges might not create jea- 
louſy, and diſcourſe, © Whither he ſhould be gone. 
Therefore it was for ſome time diſcourſed, That the 
Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany to the 
© Duke of Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the King) and © That he ſhould from thence bring 
ce with him two Regiments for the Service of his Ma- 
e jeſty. 

＋ 4 E s E diſcourſes being generally made and beliey'd, 
the Marquis took his Leave publickly of the King, 
with his Servants fit for ſuch a Journey, who continued 
the Journey towards Germany ; ſo that the Letters from 
Cologne to all places gave an Account of the Marquis 
of Ormond's being there; whilſt he himſelf, with one 
only Servant, and O Neile (who had encouraged him 
very much to that undertaking) took the way of Hol- 
land; and hired a Bark at Schevelin; in which they 
Embarked, and were fafely landed in Eſſex; from 
whence, without any trouble, they got to London, 
whilſt the Parliament was till fitting. When he was 
there, he found means to ſpeak with moſt of thoſe of 
any condition upon whoſe Advice, and Intereſt, the 


King moſt depended, and againſt whoſe poſitive Advice 


his Majeſty would not ſuffer any thing to be attempt- 


ed. That which troubled him moſt was to diſcover a 


jealouſy, or rather an Animofity between many of thoſe 
who equally wiſh'd the King's Reſtauration, to that 
degree, that they would neither confer nor correſpond 
with each other. They who had the molt experience, 
and were of the greateſt reputation with thoſe who 
would appear when any thing was to be done, but 
would not expoſe themſelves in Meetings or Corre- 
ſpondencies before, complain'd very much of The raſh- 
*neſs of the other, who believ'd any Officer of the 
* Army that pretended diſcontent, and would preſently 
*defire them ro communicate with ſuch Perſons ; 
e which becauſe they refuſed (as they had reaſon) the 
**others loaded them with reproaches, as having loſt all 
*afte&tion and zeal for his Majelty's Service. They 
proteſted, © That they could not diſcover or believe 
*that there was any ſuch preparations in readineſs, that 
*it could be counſellable to appear in Arms againſt a 
* Government {o fortified, and eſtabliſh'd, as the Pro- 
**reor's ſeem d to be: that it was probable the Par- 
*liament might not comply with Cromwell's defires ; 
*and then there was ſuch a diſcovery of Malice be- 
*rween ſeyeral Perſons of potent Condition, that ma- 
*ny advantages might be offer'd to the King's Party : 
F if they would have the patience to attend the event, 
*and till thoſe Factions ſhould be engaged in blood, 
they might be ſure to advance the King's Intereſt in 
* diſpoſing of themſelves; but if they ſhould engage, 
«before ſuch a time, in any Inſurrection, or by ſeiſing 
ce ſome inſignificant Town, all diſſenting Parties would 
ce be reconciled, till the King's Friends ſhould all be 
ce ruin d, though they might afterwards return to their 
cold Animoſities. In a word, though they appear'd 
very wary, they declared ſuch a reſignation to the 
King's pleaſure, That, if the Marquis were ſatisfied, 
e upon his conference with other Men, that the time 
*was ripe for their appearance in Arms, they would 
e preſently receive his Orders; and do what he ſhould 
te require, how unſuccesfully ſoever. 

Ox the other ſide, there were many younger Men, 
who, having had nopart in the former War, were impa- 
tient to ſhew their courage and affection to the King. 
And thoſe Men, being acquainted with many of the old 
Officers of the late King's Army, who ſaw many of 
their old Soldiers now in Cromwell's Army, and found 
them to talk after their old manner, concluded that 
they would all appear for the King, aſſoon as they ſhould 


ſee his colours flying. Theſe Men talking together, 


would often diſcourſe, how eaſy a thing it would be, 
with two Troops of Horſe, to beat up ſuch a Quarter, 
or ſeiſe ſuch a Guard; and then thoſe Men conſulted 
how to get thoſe Troops, and found Men who had 
liſted ſo many, which would be ready upon call. There 
were always in theſe Meetings ſome Citizens, who un- 
dertook for the affection of the City; and ſome of 
theſe made little doubt of ſeiſing upon the Tower. And 
truly the putting many Gentlemen's Sons as Appren- 
tices into the City, ſince the beginning of the Troubles, 
had made a great alteration, at leaſt in the general talk 
of that People. Ir was upon this kind of Materials, 
that many honeſt Men did build their. hopes, and up- 
on ſome aſſurances they had from Officers of the Army, 
who were as little to be depended upon. 

THERE was another particular, which had prin- 
cipally contributed to this diſtemper, which paſſing from 
hand to hand had made Men impatient to be in Arms; 
which was an opinion, that the King was even ready to 
land with ſuch an Army as would be able to do his bu- 
ſineſs. This had been diſperſed by ſome who had 
been ſent Expreſſes into Flanders ; who, though they 
always lay conceal'd during the time they waited for 
their diſpatches from the King, yet found ſome Friends 
and acquaintance about the Court, or in their way, who 
rhought they did the King good ſervice in making 
his Majeſty be thought to be in a good condition; and 
ſo fill'd thoſe People with ſuch diſcourſes, as would 
make them moſt welcome when they return d. 

Wu the Marquis had taken the full furvey of all 
that was to be depended upon, he conjured the warmer 
People to be quiet, and not to think of any Action till 
they ſhould be infallibly ſure of the King's being land- 


ed, and confirm'd the other in their warinefs;and being 
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inform'd that Cromwell knew of his being there, and 
made many ſearches for him, he thought it time to re- 
And ſo about the time that the Parliament was 
diflolv'd, he was conducted by Dr Quartermaine, the 
King's Phylician, through Suſſex; and there Embark'd, 
and ſafely Tranſported into France; from whence he 
came into Flanders. 

Tus gave the Occaſion to Cromwell to make that 
diſcourſe before mention d to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, of the Lord Marquis of Ormond's having 
been three Weeks in the City; of which he had re- 
ceiv'd perfect Intelligence from a hand that was not 
then in the leaſt degree ſuſpected, nor was then wic- 
ked enough to put him into Cromwell's hand ; which 
he could eafily — done; of which more ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. But when the Protector was well aſſured 
that the Marquis was out of his reach, which vexed 
and grieved him exccedingly, he cauſed all Perſons, 
who he knew had, or he thought might, have {poken 
with him, to be apprehended. All Priſons, as well 
in the Country as the City, were fill'd with thoſe who 
had been of the King's Party, or he believ'd would be; 
and he thought this a neceſſary ſeaſon to terrify his 
Enemies, of all conditions, within the Kingdom, with 
Spectacles which might mortify them. 

Is the preparations which had been made towards 
an Inſurrection, many Perſons in the Country, as well 
as in the City, had receiv d Commiſſions for Regiments 


bapley's of Horſe and Foot; and, amongſt the reſt, one M* Sta- 
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pley, a Gentleman of a good extraction, and a good for- 
tune in the County of Suſſex; whoſe Mother had been 
Siſter to the Earl of Norwich, but his Father had been 
in the Number of the blackeſt Offenders, and one of 
the King's Judges. This Son of his, who now poſſeſ- 
ſed his Eſtare, had taken great pains to mingle in the 
Company of thole who were known to have affection 
for the King, and, upon all occaſions, made profeſſions 
of a deſire, for the expiation of his Father's Crime, to 
venture his own life, and his Fortune, for his Majelty's 
Reſtauration; and nor only his Fortune, but his Inte- 
reſt was conſiderable in that Maritime County: fo that 
Many thought fit to cheriſh thoſe Inclinations in him, 
and to encourage him to hope, that his fidelity might 
deſerve to enjoy that Eftate, which the Treaſon of his 
Father had forfeited. 

THERE was a young Gentleman, John Mordaunt, 
the younger Son, and Brother, of the Earls of Peterbo- 
rough; who, having been too young to be engag'd in 
the late War, during which time he had his Education 
in France and Jtaly, was now of Age, of Parts, and 
great vigour of mind, and newly married to a young 
beautiful Lady of a very Loyal Spirir, and notable viva- 
city of Wit and Humour, who concurr'd with him in 
all honourable dedications of himſelf. He reſolv'd to 
embrace all opportunities to ſerve the King, and to 
diſpoſe. thoſe upon whom he had influence, to take 
the {ame reſolution; and being allied to the Marquis 
of Ormond, he did by him inform his Majeſty of his re- 
ſolution, and his readineſs to receive any commands 
from him. This was many Months before the Mar- 
quis's Journey into England. 

Mr STAPLEY was well known to M Mordaunt, 
who had repreſented his affections to the King, and 
how uſeful he might be towards the poſſeſſing ſome 


place in Suſſex, and his undertaking that he would do 


o, by a Letter to the King under M' Stapley's own 
hand: and thereupon M Mordaunt deſired, that his 


Majeſty would ſend a Commiſſion for the Command of 


a Regiment of Horſe to him; which he would provide, 
and cauſe to be ready againſt the ſeaſon he ſhould be re- 
quired to appear: which Commiſſion, with many others, 
was ſent to Mi Mordaunt; and he deliver'd it to Mr 
Stapley; who was exceedingly pleaſed with it, renew'd 
all his Vows and Proteſtations; and ir is {till believ'd 
that he really meant all he pretended. But he had 
truſted ſome Servant, who betray'd him; and being 
thereupon ſent for by Cromwell, his Father's faſt old 
Friend, was by him ſo cajoled by promiſes and by 
threats, that he was not able to withſtand him; bur 
believing that he knew already all thar he ask'd him, 


va» of the he conceal'd nothing that he knew himſelf; inform'd 


him of thoſe of the ſame Country who were to joyn 
with him; of whom ſome had likewiſe receiv'd Com- 
miſſions, as well as himſelf; and in the end he confeſſed, 
That he had receiv'd his Commiſſion from Me Mor- 
*daunt's own hand. Before this diſcovery M* Mor- 
daunt had been tent for by Cromnwell, and very ſtrictly 
cxamin'd, whether he had ſeen the Marquis of Ormond 
during his late being in London; which, though he had 
done often, he very confidently and poſitively denied, 
being well aſſured that it could not be proved, and 
that the Marquis himſelf was in ſafety: upon which 
confident denial, he was diſmiſſed to return to his own 
Lodging. But upon this diſcovery by Stapley, he was 
within two days after ſent for again, and committed 
cloſe Priſoner to the Tower; and new Men were every 
day ſent for, and committed in all Quarters of the 
Kingdom; and within ſome time after, a high Court 
of Juſtice was erected for the Tryal of the Priſoners, 
the Crimes of none being yet diſcover'd ; which put 
all thoſe who knew how liable they theniſelves were, 
under a terrible Conſternation. 

BEFORE this high Court of Juſtice, of which John 
Liſle, who gave his Vote in the King's blood, and con- 
tinued an entire confident and Inſtrument of Crom- 
well's was Preſident; there were firſt brought to be 
tried, John Mordaunt ; St Harry Slingsby, a Gentleman 
of a very ancient Family, and of a very ample Fortune 
in 7ork-ſhire; and Dr Hewet, an eminent Preacher in 
London, and very Orthodox, to whoſe Church thoſe 
of the King's Party frequently reſorted, and few but 
thoſe. Thele three were totally unacquainted with cach 
other; and though every one of them knew enough 
againlt himſelf, they could not accuſe one another, if 
they had been inclin'd to it, The firſt and the laſt could 


not doubt but that there would be evidence enough 


againſt them; and they had found means to correſpond 
ſo much together, as to reſolve that neither of them 
would plead to the Impeachment, but demur to the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Court, and deſire to have Council 
aſſign d to argue againſt ir in point of Law; they being 
both ſufficiently inſtructed, how to urge Law enough 
to make it evident thatneither of them could be legally 
tried by that Court, and that it was erected contrary 
to Law. The firſt that was brought to Tryal, was M* 
Mordaunt. After his Arraignment, by which he found 
that the delivery of the Commiſſion to Stapley would 
be principally inſiſted on, and which he knew might 
too _ be proved, he, according to former reſolu- 
tion, refuſed to plead Not- guilty; but inſiſted, That 
*by the Law of the Land he ought not to be tried by 
that Court; for which he gave more reaſons than they 
could anſwer; and then deſired, That his Council 
* might have liberty to argue the point in Law; which 
of courſe uſed to be granted in al Legal Courts. But 
he was told, © That he was better to bethink himſelf; 
that they were well ſatisfied in the Legality of their 
Court, and would not ſuffer the juriſdiction of it to 
* be diſputed ; that the Law of England had provided a 
Sentence for ſuch obſtinate Perſons as refuſed to be 
ce tried by it; which was, that they ſhould be condemn'd 
«as Mutes; which would be His Cafe, if he contiued 
refractory : ſo he was carried back to the Tower, to 
conſider better what he would do the next day. S* 
Harry Slingsby was call'd next. He knowing nothing of, 
or for the other reſolution, pleaded Not-guilty ; and ſo 
was ſent to the Priſon to be tried in his turn. Dr Hewet, 
whole greateſt Crime was collecting and ſending Money 
to the King, beſides having given Money to ſome Ofh- 
cers, refuſed to plead, as M. Mordaunt had done, and 
demanded that his Council might be heard; and re- 
ceiv'd the ſame anſwer, and admonition, that the other 
had done; and was remitted again to Priſon. 

T n 0 s 5 Courts ſeldom conſiſted of fewer than twenty 
Judges; amongſt whom, there were uſually ſome, who 
out of pity, or for Money, were inclined to do good 
Offices to the Priſoners who came before them; at 
leaſt ro communicate ſuch Secrets to them, as might 
inform them what would be moſt preſſed againſt them. 
Mr Mordaunt's Lady had, by giving Money, procured 
ſome in the number to be very propitious to her Huſ- 
band : and in the Evening of that day the Tryal had 
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been begun, ſhe receiv'd two very important advices 
from them. The one, © That ſhe ſhould prevail with 
her Husband to plead ; then his Friends might do him 
«ſome Service: whereas, if he inſiſted upon the point 
* of Law, he would infallibly ſuffer, and no Man durſt 
e ſpeak for him. The other, © That they had no ſuf- 
« ficient proof to condemn him upon any particular 
« ith which he ſtood charg'd, but only for the deli- 
e very of the Commiſſion to Stapley ; and that there was 
eto that point, beſides Stapley, one Colonel Mallory, 
whole teſtimony was more valued than the other's. 
This Mallory had the reputation of an honeſt Man, and 
lov'd M* Mordaunt very well, and was one of thoſe who 
were principally truſted in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and 
had been apprehended about the ſame time that Stapley 
was; and finding, upon his firſt Examination, by the 
Queſtions adminiſter d to him by Thurlow, that all was 
dilcover'd, he unwarily confeſſed all that he knew con- 
cerning M' Mordaunt; having been himſelf the Perſon 
principally employ'd between him and Stapley. He 
was brought in Cuſtody from the Tower, to give in 
Evidence againſt Mr Mordaunt, with an intention in 
the Court, after he had done that good Service, to 
proceed as ſtrictly againſt himſelf, though they pro- 
miſed him indemnity. 

Tur Lady, having clear information of this whole 
matter, could not find any way that Night to advertiſe 
her Husband, that he ſhould no more inſiſt upon the 
want of Juriſdiction in the Court. For there was no 
poſſibility of ſpeaking with, or ſending to him, during 
the time of his Tryal. Therefore ſhe laid aſide the 
thought of that buſineſs till the Morning, and paſſed 
the Night in contriving how Mallory might be prevailed 
with to make an Eſcape; and was ſo dextrous, and ſo 
fortunate, that a Friend of Hers diſpoſed the Money 
ſhe gave him ſo effectually, that the next Morning, 
when Mallory was brought to the Hall to be ready to 
give in his Evidence, he found ſome means to withdraw 
from his Guard, and when he was in the Croud he eaſi- 
ly got away. 

Sat had as good fortune likewiſe to have a little 
note ſhe writ concerning the other Advice, put into 
her Husband's hand, as he paſſed to the Bar; which 
having peruſed, he departed from his former reſolution; 
and after he had modeſtly urged the ſame again which 
he had done the day before, to ſpend time, and the 
Preſident, in much choler, anſwering as he had done, 
he ſubmitted ro his Tryal; and behaved himſelf with 
Courage; and eaſily evaded the greateſt part of the 
Evidence they had againſt him; nor could they find 

roof, what preſumption ſoever there might be, that 
bo had ſpoken with the Marquis of Ormond; and he 
evaded many other particulars of his correſpondence 
with the King, with notable Addreſs. That of the 
Commiſſion of Stapley was reſerv'd to the laſt; and the 
Commiſſion being produced, and both the hand and 
the Signet generally known, by reaſon of ſo many of 
the like, which had fallen into their hands at Worceſter, 
and by many other Accidents, M* Stapley was called to 
declare where he had it; and ſeeing himſelf confront- 
ed by Me Mordaunt, though he did, after many que- 
{tions and reproaches from the Council that proſecuted, 
at laſt confels that he did receive it from M* Mordaunt ; 
yet he did it in ſo diſorderly and confuſed a manner, 
that it appear'd he had much rather not have faid it; 
and anſwer'd the Queſtions Me Mordaunt asked him 
with that confuſion, that his Evidence could not be 
ſatisfactory to any impartial Judges. Then Mallory was 
call'd for; but by no ſearch could be found; and they 
could not, by their own Rules, defer their Sentence. 
And it fo fell out by one of the Judges withdrawing up- 
on a ſuddain fit of the Stone, that the Court was . 
vided, one half for the Condemning him, and the 
other half that he was not Guilty; whereupon the de- 
termination depended upon the ſingle Vote of the Pre- 
ſident; who made ſome excuſes for the Juſtice he was 
about to do,and acknowledged many obligations to the 
Mother of the Priſoner, and, in contemplation thereof, 
pronounced him Innocent for ought appear'd to the 
Court. There was not in Cromwell's time the like In- 
ſtance ; and ſcarce any other Man eſcaped the Judg- 


| 


ment, that was tried before any High Court of Juſtice. 
And he was ſo offended at it, that, contrary to all the 
forms uſed by themſelves, he cauſed him to be kept 
for ſome Months after in the Tower, and would wil- 
lingly have brought him to be tried again. For, with- 
in a day or two after, Mallory was retaken, and they 
had likewiſe corrupted a French man, who had long 
{erv'd him, and was the only Servant whom he had 
made choice of (ſince he was to be allow'd but one 
to attend him in the Priſon: and he had diſcoyer'd 
enough to have taken away his Life ſeveral ways. But 
the ſcandal was ſo great, and the Caſe ſo unheard of, 
that any Man, diſcharg'd upon a publick Tryal, ſhould 
be again proceeded againſt upon new Evidence for the 
ſame Offence, that Cromwell himſelf thought not fit ro 
undergo the Reproach of it, but was in the end pre- 
vail'd with to ſet him at liberty. And he was very 
few days at liberty, before he embarked himſelf as 
frankly in the King's Service, as before, and with bet- 
ter Succeſs, 
S1 Harry Slingsby, and poor Dr 
fortune; and their Blood was the more thirſted after 
for the other's Indemnity; and the Court was too ſe- 
verely reprehended, to commit the ſame fault again. 
The former had lain two years in Priſon in Hull, and 
was brought now up to the Tower, for fear they might 
not diſcoyer enough of any new Plot, to make jo many 
formidable Examples, as the preſent conjuncture re- 
2 They had againſt him Evidence enough (be- 
ides his incorrigible Fidelity to the Crown from the 
firſt aſſaulting it) that he had contrived and contract- 
ed with ſome Officers of Hull, about the time that the 
Earl of Rochefter had been in Tork-ſhire two years be- 
fore, for the delivery of one of the Block-Houſes to 
him for the King's Service: nor did he care to defend 
himſelf againſt the Accuſation; but rather acknow- 
ledged, and juſtified his Affection, and own'd his Loyal- 
ty to the King, with very little compliment, or cere- 
mony to the Preſent Power. 
receiving no information of M Mordaunt's declining 
the way formerly reſolv d upon (which it was not poſ- 
bible to conyey to him in that inſtant, no body being 
ſuffer d to ſpeak with him) and being brought to the 
Bar aſſoon as the other was remoy'd from it, perſiſted 
in the ſame reſolution, and ſpoke only againlt the il- 
legality of the Court; which, upon better Information, 
and before the Judgment was pronounced againſt him, 
he deſired to retract, and would have put himſelf upon 
his Tryal: but they then refuſed to admit him; and 
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ſo Sentence of death was pronounced againſt them Ti «: 


both; which they both underwent with great Chriſtian 
Courage. 
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Rank of the Gentlemen of Tork-ſbire; and was return'd 
to ſerve as a Member in the Parliament that continued 
ſo many years, where he {ate till the Troubles begun; 
and having no relation to, or dependence upon the 
Court, he was ſway'd only by his nt lenes to deteſt 
the violent and undutiful behaviour of that Parliament. 
He was a Gentleman of a good underſtanding, bur of a 
very melancholick Nature, and of very few words: and 
when he could ſtay no longer with a good Conlcience 
in their Councils, in which he never concurr'd, he went 
into his Country, and joyn d with the firſt who took up 
Arms for the King, And when the War was ended, 
he remain d ſtill in his own Houle, prepar'd and diſ- 
poſed to run the Fortune of the Crown in any other 
Attempt. And having a good Fortune and a general 
Reputation, had a greater Influence upon the People, 
than They who talked more and louder; and was 
known to be irreconcilable to the new Government; 
and therefore was cut off, notwithſtanding very great 
Interceſſion to preſerve him. For he was Uncle to the 
Lord Falconbridge ; who engaged his Wife and all his 
new Allies to intercede for him without Effect. When 
he was brought to die, he ſpent very little time in diſ- 
courſe; but told them, He was to die for being an ho- 
*neſt Man, of which he was very glad. 
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the end of the War, and continued afterwards to 
preach with great applauſe in a little Church in Lon- 
don: where by the affection of the Pariſh, he was ad- 
mitted, ſince he was enough known to lie notoriouſly 
under the brand of Malignity. When the Lord Falcon- 
bridge married Cromwell's Daughter (who had uſed ſe- 
cretly to frequent his Church) after the ceremony of 
the time, He was made choice of to marry them accord- 
ing to the order of the Church; which engaged both 
that Lord and Lady, to uſe their utmoſt credit with the 
Protector to preſerve his Life; but he was inexorable, 
and deſirous that the Churchmen, upon whom he look- 
ed as his mortal Enemies, ſhould ſee what they were 
to truſt to, if they ſtood in need of his Mercy. 

Ir was then believed that, if he had pleaded, he 
might have been quitted, ſince in truth he had never 
been with the King at Cologne or Bruges; with which 
he was charged in his Indictment; and they had blood 
enough in their power to pour out; for, beſides the 
two before-mention'd, to whom they granted the fa- 
vour to be beheaded, there were three others, Colo- 
nel Aſhton, Stacy, and Bettely, condemn'd by the ſame 
Court; who were treated with more ſeverity ; and were 
hanged, drawn, and quarter'd, with the utmoſt rigour, 
in ſeveral great Streets in the City, to make the deeper 
impreſhon upon the People, the two laſt being Citi- 
zens. But all Men appeared fo nauſeated with blood, 
and ſo tired with thoſe abominable Spectacles, that 
Cromwell thought it belt to pardon the reſt who were 
condemn'd, or rather to reprieve them; amongſt whom 
Mallory was one; who was not at liberty till the King's 
Return; and was more troubled for the Weakneſs he 
had becn guilty of, than They were againſt whom he 
had treſpaſſed. 

TaovuGn the King, and all who were faithful to 
him, were exceedingly afflicted with this bloody pro- 
ceeding, yet Cromwell did not feem to be ,the more 
confhrm'd in his Tyranny. It is true, the King's Party 
was the more diſpirited; but Cromwell found another 
kind of Enemy much more dangerous than they, and 
that knew better how to deal with him in his own way. 
They who were raiſed by him, and who had raiſed him, 
even almoſt the whole Body of Sectaries, Anabaptiſts, 
Independents, Quakers, declar'd an implacable hatred 
againſt him; and whilſt they contrived how to raiſe a 
power to contend with him, they likewiſe enter'd into 
ſeveral Conſpiracies to Aſſaſſinate him; which he ex- 
ceedingly apprehended. They ſent an Addreſs to the 
King by one of the Party, a young Gentleman of an 
honourable Extraction, and great Parts, by whom they 
made many extravagant Propoſitions, and ſeem d to 
depend very much upon the death of Cromwell, and 
thereupon to compure their own power to ſerve the 
King; who gave ſuch an Anſwer only to them, as might 
diſpoſe them to hope for his favour, if he received ſer- 
vice from them; and to believe that he did not intend 
to perſecute, or trouble any Men for their Opinions, if 
their Actions were peaceable ; which they pretended to 
affect. | 

S1NncCE the Spirit, Humour, and Language of that 
People, and, in truth, of that time, cannot be better 
deſcribed and repreſented, than by that Petition and 
Addreſs, which was never publiſhed, and of which there 
remains no Copy in any hand, that I know of, but only 
the Original, which was preſented to the King (it be- 
ing too dangerous a thing for any Man who remained 
in England, to have any ſuch tranſcript in his Cuſtody) 
it will not be amiſs in this place to inſert the Petition 
and Addreſs in the very words in which it was pre- 
ſented ro his Majeſty, with the Letter, that accom- 
panied it from the Gentleman mention'd before, who 
was an Anabaptiſt of ſpecial Truſt among them, and 
who came not with the Petition, but expected the 
King's pleaſure upon the receipt of it; it being ſent by 
an Officer who had ſerv'd the King in an eminent Com- 
mand, and was now gracious amongſt thoſe Sectaries 
without ſwerving in the leaſt degree from his former 
Principles and Integrity : for that People always pre- 
wide a juſt eſteem od value of all Men who had faith- 
fully adhered to the King, and liv'd ſoberly and vir- 
tuouſly. The Addreſs was in theſe words. 


To his moſt Excellent Majeſty, Charles the Second, m Au 
King of great Britain, France, and Ireland, and“ Jed. 


the Dominions thereunto belonging. 


* The humble Addreſs of the Subſcribers, in the be- 
* half of themſelves, and many thouſands more, 
*your Majeſty's molt humble and faithful Subjects. 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


ce Wu N We fit down, and recount the wonderful 
* and unheard of Diſpenſations of God amongſt Us, 
* when We call to our remembrances the Tragical A- 
ce tions, and Tranſactions of theſe late times, when We 
* ſeriouſly conſider the dark and myſterious effects of 
Providence, the unexpected diſappointment of Coun- 
ce cels, the ſtrange and ſtrong Convulſions of State, the 
*yarious and violent Motions and Commotions of the 
«People, the many Changings, Turnings, and Over- 
* turnings of Governours, and Governments, which, in 
*the Revolutions of a few years, have been produced 
*in this Land of Miracles, We cannot but be even 
ce ſwallowed up in Altoniſhment, and are conſtrain'd to 
*command an unwilling Silence upon our ſometimes 
© mutinous, and over-inquiring Hearts, reſolving all into 
* the good Will and Pleaſure of that All- diſpoſing One, 
© whoſe Wiſdom is unſearchable, and whoſe Ways are 
ce paſt finding out. 

«Bur although it is, and We hope ever will be, far 
*from Us, either peeviſhly or preſumptuouſly to kick 
*againſt the irreſiſtable Decrees of Heaven, or vainly 
*to attempt, by any faint and infirm deſigns of Ours, 
*to give an interruption to that Over-ruling Divine 
*hand, which ſteers, and guides, governs, and deter- 
e mines the Affairs of the whole World; yet We can- 
*not but judge it a Duty highly incumbent upon Us, 
*to endeavour, as much as in Us lies, to repair the 
* breaches of Our dear Country. And, fince it is our 
*lot (We may ſay our unhappineſs) to be embark'd in 
* a Shipwrack'd Common-wealth ( which, like a poor 
ce eather- beaten Pinnace, has, for ſo long a time, been 
*roſſed upon the waves and billows of Faction, ſplit 
c upon the Rocks of Violence, and is now almoſt quite 
* devour'd in the Quick- ſands of Ambition) what can 
We do more worthy of Engliſh-Men, as We are by 


Nation, or of Chriſtians, as We are by Profeſſion, than 


cc every one of Us to put our hand to an Oar, and try 
ce jf it be the Will of our God, that ſuch weak inſtru- 
© ments as We, may be, in any meaſure, helpful to 
*bring it at laſt into the ſafe and quiet Harbour of Ju- 
ceſtice, and Righteouſneſs ? 

«To this Undertaking, though too great for Us, We 
ce are apt to think Our ſelves ſo much the more ſtrong- 
«ly engaged, by how much the more We are ſenſible, 
te that as Our Sins have been the greateſt Cauſes, ſo 
* Our many follies and imprudencies have not been 
cc the leaſt means of giving both birth and growth to 
«thoſe many Miſeries and Calamities, which We, to- 
ce gether with Three once moſt Flouriſhing Kingdoms, 
* do at this day ſadly groan under. 

*«IT'is not, the Lord knows, it is not pleaſing unto 
ce Us, nor can We believe it will be grateful to your Ma- 
cc jeſty, that We ſhould recur to the beginnings, riſe, 
* and root of the late unhappy differences betwixt your 
« Royal Father and the Parliament. In ſuch a diſcourſe 


ce as this, We may ſeem, perhaps, rather to go about to 


make the Wounds bleed afreſh, than to endeavour 
te the curing of them: yet foraſmuch as We do profeſs, 
ce that We come not with Corroſives but with Balſoms, 
* and that our deſire is not to hurt but heal, not to pour 
«Vinegar but Oyl into the Wounds; We hope your 
“ Majeſty will give Us leave to open them gently, that 
We may apply remedies the more aptly, and diſcover 
“Our own paſt errors the more clearly. 

«I's what poſture the Affairs of theſe Nations ſtood, 
before the noiſe of Drums and Trumpets diſturbed 
*the ſweet harmony that was amongſt Us, is not un- 
*known to your Majeſty: that We were bleſt with a 
© long Peace, and together with it, with riches, wealth, 
* plenty, and abundance of all things, the lovely com- 
*panions and LE" products of Peace, muſt 2 
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«he acknowledged with thankfulneſs to God, the Au- 
«thor of it, and with a grateful veneration of the Me- 
« mory of thoſe Princes, your Father, and Grandfather, 
« by the propitious Influence of whole Care, and Wil- 
« Jom, We thus flouriſh'd. But, as it is oblerv'd in Na- 
ce tural Bodies, idleneſs and fulneſs of Diet, do for the 
e moſt part lay the foundation of thoſe Maladies, and 
« ſecretly nouriſh thoſe diſeaſes, which can hardly be 
« expell'd by the aſſiſtance of the molt skilful Phyſician, 
* 3nd ſeldom without the uſe of the moſt loathſome Me- 
« djicines, nay ſometimes not without the hazardous 
« tryal of the moſt dangerous Experiments; ſo did We 
«find it, by fad experience, to be in this great Body 
te politick. It cannot be denied, but the whole Com- 
« mon- wealth was faint, the whole Nation fick, the 
e whole Body out of order, every Member thereof fee- 
« ble, and every Part thereof languiſhing. And in this 
« {© general, and univerſal diſtemper, that there ſhould 
«he no weakneſs nor infirmity, no unſoundneſs in the 
Head, cannot well be imagin'd. We are unwilling 
«ro enumerate particulars, the mention whereof would 
te but renew old griefs, but, in general, We may ſay, and 
« We think it will gain the eaſy aſſent of all Men, that 
ce there were many errors, many defects, many exceſſes, 
© many irregularities, many illegal and excentrical Pro- 
e ceedings (ſome of which were in matters of the high- 
«eſt and greateſt Concernments) manifeſtly appearing 
« 45 blots, and ſtains, upon the otherwiſe good Govern- 
«ment of the late King. That theſe proceeded from 
« the pravity of his own diſpoſition, or from Principles 
«of Tyranny radicated and implanted in his own Na- 
te ture. We do not ſee how it can be aſſerted without 
« apparent injury to the truth; it being confeſſed, eyen 
* by his molt pceviſh Enemies, that He was a Gentle- 
© man, as of rhe moſt ſtrong and perfect Intellectuals, 
* ſo of the belt and pureſt Morals, of any Prince that 
« eyer ſway d the Engliſh Scepter. This the then Par- 
te ljament being ſenſible of, and deſirous, out of a Zeal 
e they had to the Honour of their Soveraign, to diſ- 
« perſe and diſpel thoſe black Clouds that were con- 
te tracted about him, that he might ſhine the more glo- 
te rjous in the beauty of his own Luſtre, thought them- 
« ſelyes engaged in Duty to endeavour to redeem, and 
© reſcue him, from the violent and ſtrong impulſes of 
ce his evil Counſellors; who did Captivate him at their 
«pleaſures to their own corrupt Luſts, and did ever 
*day thruſt him into Actions prejudicial to himſelf, 
«and deſtructive to the common Good and Safety of 
the People. 

«Uyon this Account, and to this, and no other 
*end, were We at firſt invited to take up Arms; and 
*rhough We have too great cauſe to conclude from 
* what We have ſince ſeen acted, that, under thoſe plau- 
e ſible, and guilded pretences of Liberty and Reforma- 
te tion, there were ſecretly managed the helliſh deſigns 
*of wicked, vile, and ambitious Perſons (whom though 
*then, and for a long time after, concealed, Provi- 
* dence, and the Series of things, have ſince diſcover'd 
*toUs) yet We bleſs God, that We went out in the 
* Simplicity of our Souls, aiming at nothing more but 
,hat was publickly own'd in the face of the Sun; and 
*that We were ſo far from entertaining any thoughts 
* of caſting off our Allegiance to his Majeſty, or extir- 
*pating his Family, that We had not the leaſt inten- 
*tions of ſo much as abridging him of any of his juſt 
© Prerogatives, but only of reſtraining thoſe exceſſes of 
Government for the future, which were nothing but 
te the Excreſcenſes of a wanton Power, and were more 
*truly to be accounted the burdens, than ornaments, 
* of his Royal Diadem. 

Tusss things, Sir, We are bold to make recital 
*of to your Majeſty ; not that We ſuppoſe your Ma- 
<<jelty to be ignorant of them, or that We take delight 
eto derive the Pedigree of our own, and the Nation's 
© Misfortunes ; bur, like poor wilder'd Travellers, per- 
*ceiving that We have loſt our way, We are neceſſi- 
*tared, though with tired and irkſome ſteps, thus to 
*walk the ſame ground over again, that We may diſ- 
* cover where it was that We firſt turn'd aſide, — may 
inſtitute a more proſperous courſe in the progreſs of 
*our Journey. Thus far We can ſay We have gone 
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right, keeping the rode of Honeſty and Sincerity, and 
te having as yet done nothing but what We think We 
*are able to juſtify, not by thoſe weak and beggarly 
Arguments, drawn either from ſucceſs, which is the 
te {ame to the juſt and to the unjuſt, or from the ſilence 
*and ſatisfaction of a becalm'd Conſcience, which is 
** more often the effect of Blindneſs than Virtue, bur 
* from the ſure, fafe, found, and unerring Maxims of 
Law, Juſtice, Reaſon, and Righteouſneſs, 

«IN all the reſt of our Motions ever ſince to this 
very day, We muſt confeſs, We have been wandring, 
© deviating, and roving up and down, this way and that 
* way, through all the dangerous, uncouth, and un- 
* troden Paths of Phanatick and Enthuſtaſtick Notions, 
ce till now at laſt, but too late, We find our ſelves intri- 
*cated and involv'd in ſo many Windings, Labyrinths, 
* and Mzanders of Knavery, that nothing but a divine 
cle of thread handed to us from Heaven, can be ſuf- 
* ficient to extricate Us, and reſtore Us. We know 
*not, We know not, whether We have juſter matter 
* of ſhame or ſorrow adminiſter'd to Us, when We take 
*a reflex view of our paſt Actions, and confider into 
the commiſſion of what crimes, impieties, wicked- 
e neſſes, and unheard of Villanies, We have been led, 
* cheated, couſen d, and betray'd, by that Grand Impo- 
*ſtor, that loathſome Hypocrite, that deteſtable Tray- 
ce tor, that Prodigy of Nature, that opprobrium of Man- 
e kind, that Landskip of Iniquity, that Sink of Sin, and 
e that Compendium of baſeneſs, who now calls himſelf 
* our Protector. What have We done, nay, what have 
e We not done, which either helliſh Policy was able 
ce to contrive, or brutiſh power to execute? We have 
*trampled under foot all Authorities; We have laid 
e violent hands upon our own Soveraign; We have ra- 
*yiſh'd our Parliaments; We have deflour'd the Vir- 
«gin Liberty of our Nation; We have put a yoke, 
* an heavy Yoke of Iron, upon the Necks of our own 
Country- men; We have thrown down the Walls and 
6 Bullwarks of the People's ſafety; We have broken 
often- repeated Oaths, Vows, Engagements, Cove- 
*nants, Proteſtations ; We have betray'd our Truſts ; 
„We have violated our Faiths; We have lifted up our 
* hands to Heaven deceitfully ; and that theſe our Sins 
* might want no aggravation to make them exceeding 
*{inful, We have added Hypocriſy to them all; and 
© have not only, like the audacious Strumpet, wiped 
© our Mouths, and boaſted that We have done no evil; 
te but in the midſt of all our abominations (ſuch as are 
* too bad to be named amongſt the worlt of Heathens) 
We have not wanted impudence enough to ſay, Let 
*the Lord be glorified: Let Jeſus Chriſt be exalted: 
*Let his Kingdom be advanced : Let the Goſpel be 
* propagated : Let the Saints be dignified : Let Righte- 
ce ouſne(s be eſtabliſh'd: Pudet hæc opprobria Nobis aut dici 
ce potuiſſe, aut non potuiſſe refelli. 

*W1LL not the Holy One of Iſrael viſit? will not 
*the Righteous One puniſh? will not He who is the 
te true and faithful One, be avenged for ſuch things as 
*theſe? will He not, nay has he not already, come 
ce forth as a {wift witneſs againſt Us? has he not whet 
«his Sword? has he not bent his Bow? has he not 
ce prepared his Quiver? has he not already begun to 
* ſhoot his Arrows at Us? who is ſo blind as not to ſee 
«that the hand of the Almighty is upon Us, and that 
*his Anger waxes hotter and hotter againſt Us? how 
* have our Hopes been blaſted > how have our Expe- 
* &tations been diſappointed ? how have our Ends been 
*fruſtated? All thole pleaſant Gourds, under which 
«We were ſometimes lacing and careſſing our ſelves, 
*how are they periſh'd in a moment? how are they 
«wither'd in a Night > how are they vaniſh'd, and 
*come to nothing? Righteous is the Lord, and righte- 
© ous are all his Judgments. We have ſown the Wind, 
*and We have reap'd a Whirlwind, We have ſown Fa- 
«ion, and We have reap'd Confuſion; We have fown 
«Folly, and We have reap'd Deceit: when We look'd 
«for Liberty, behold Slavery; when We expected 
«Righteouſneſs, behold Oppreſſion; when We fought | 
for Juſtice, behold a Cry, a great, and a lamentable 
Cry throughout the whale Nation, 

*Eveny Man's hand is upon his Loins, every one 
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« complaining, ſighing, mourning, lamenting, and ſay- 
ce ing, Iam pain d, I am pain'd, pain and anguiſh, and 
* ſorrow, and perplexity of Spirit has taken hold upon 
«me, like the pains of a Woman in Travail. Surely 
« We may take up the lamentation of the Prophet con- 
ce cerning this the Land of our Nativity. How does 
< England fit Solitary? how is ſhe become as a Widow? 
« ſhe, that was great amongſt the Nations, and Princeſs 
« among the Provinces, how is ſhe now become tribu- 
«tary? ſhe weepeth fore in the Night; her Tears are 
ce on her Cheeks; amongſt all her Lovers ſhe hath none 
«to comfort her; all her Friends have dealt treache- 
© rouſly with her they are become her Enemies; ſhe 
«lifteth up her voice in the Streets, ſhe cryeth aloud 
te in the Gates of the City, in the places of chief Con- 
«courſe, ſhe ſitteth, and thus We hear her wailing and 
ce bemoaning her Condition; Is it nothing to you, all 
te ye that paſs by? behold, and ſee if there be any ſor- 
te row like unto my ſorrow, which is done unto me, 
« wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of 
ce his fierce Anger. The Yoke of my Tranſgreſſions is 
ce bound by his bands, they are wreath'd, and come up 
te upon my neck; he hath made my ſtrength to fall, 
«the Lord hath deliver'd me into their hands from 
ce Vyhom I am not able to riſe up. The Lord hath troden 
< under foot all my Mighty Men in the midſt of me; 
*he hath call'd an Aflembly to cruſh my young Men; 
« he hath troden me as in a Wine-preſs; all that paſs 
« by clap their hands at me, they hiſs and wag their 
© Heads at me, faying, is this the Nation that Men call 
«the perfection of Beauty? rhe joy of the whole Earth? 
te all mine Enemies have open d their Mouths againſt 
te me, they hiſs and gnaſh their teeth; they ſay, We 
te have ſwallow d her up; certainly this is the day that 
ce We looked for, We hve found, We have ſeen it. 
* How are our Bowels troubled ? how are our Hearts 
ce ſadned? how are our Souls afflicted, whilſt We hear 
ce the groans, whilſt We ſee the deſolation of our dear 
te Country ? it pitieth Us, it pitieth Us, that Sion ſhould 
ce lye any longer in the duſt. But, alas! what ſhall We 
” 6 for her in this day of her great Calamity? We 
ce were ſometimes wiſe to pull down, but We now want 
© art to build; We were ingenious to pluck up, but 
te We have no skill to plant; We were ſtrong to de- 
ce ſtroy, but We are weak to reſtore: whither ſhall We 
«90 2 help? or to whom ſhall We addreſs our ſelves 
te for Relief? if We ſay, We will have recourſe to Par- 
te liaments, and They ſhall fave Us; behold, they are 
te broken Reeds, Reeds ſhaken with the wind, They 
* cannot ſave Themſelves. If we turn to the Army, 
te and ſay, They are Bone of our Bone and Fleſh of our 
«Fleſh, it may be They will at laſt, have pity upon 
* Us, and deliver Us; behold, They are become as 
ce Rod of Iron to bruiſe Us, rather than a ſtaff of 
te Strength to ſupport Us. If We go to him who hath 
*treacherouſly Uſurped, and does Tyrannically exer- 
te ciſe an unjuſt Power over Us, and ſay to him, free Us 
e from this Yoke, for it opprefleth Us, and from theſe 
* Burdens, for they are heavier than either We are, or 
cc our Fathers ever were able to bear; behold, in the 
*Pride and Haughtineſs of his Spirit, he anſwers Us, 
ce You are Factious, you are Factious; if your Burdens 
© are heavy, I will make them yet heavier; If I have 
© hitherto chaſtiſed you with Whips, I will hencefor- 
* ward chaſtiſe you with Scorpions. 

«Tavs do We fly, like Partridges hunted; from 
ce Hill ro Hill, and from Mountain to Mountain, but 
te can find no reſt; We look this way, and that way, 
ce but there is none to ſave, none to deliver. At laſt 
«We begun to whiſper, and but to whiſper only, among 
te our ſelves, ſaying one to another, why ſhould We not 
ce return to our firſt husband? ſurely it will be better 
* with Us then, than it is now. At the firſt ſtarting of 
* this Queſtion amongſt Us, many doubts, many fears, 
te many jealouſies, many ſuſpicions did ariſe within Us. 
« We were Conſcious to our ſelves, that We had dealt 
c unkindly with him, that We had treacherouſly for- 
tc ſaken him, that We had defiled our ſelves with other 
Lovers, and that our filthineſs was ſtill upon our 
e skirts: Therefore were We apt to conclude, if We 
** do not return unto him, how can he receive Us? or 


te if he does receive Us, how can he love Us > how can 
che pardon the injuries We have done unto him? how 
*can he forget the unkindneſs We have ſhewn unto 
* him in the day of his diſtreſs? 

Vs muſt confeſs (for We come not to deceive your 
** Majeſty, but to ſpeak the truth in ſimplicity) that 
*rhele cowardly Apprebenſions did, for a while make 
«ſome ſtrong impreſſions upon Us; and had almoſt 
*frighted Us out of our newly conceiv'd thoughts of 
Duty and Loyalty. But it was not long before they 
*vaniſh'd, and gave place to the more Noble and He- 
te roick conſiderations of Common Good, Publick Safe- 
*ty, the Honour, Peace, Welfare, and Proſperity, of 
*theſe Nations; all which We are perſwaded, and do 
«find, though by too late Experience, are as inſepa- 
*rably, and as naturally bold up in your Majeſty, as 
© heat in fire, or light in the Sun. Contemning there- 
*fore, and diſdaining, the mean and low thoughts of 
* our own private Safety (which We have no cauſe to 
e deſpair of, having to deal with ſo good and ſo gra- 
*cious a Prince) We durſt not allow of any longer de- 
te bate about matters of Perſonal concernment; but did 
* think our felves engaged in Duty, Honour, and Con- 
*{cience, to make this our humble Addreſs unto your 
Majeſty, and to leave our ſelves at the feet of your 
«Mercy: yet, leſt We ſhould ſeem to be altogether 
* negligent of that firſt Good, though ſince diſhonour'd, 
* Cauſe, which God has ſo eminently own'd Us in, and 
*to be unmindful of the Security of thoſe, who, toge- 
*rher with our ſelves, being carried away with the de- 
*luſive, and hypocritical pretences of wicked and un- 
*godly Men, have ignorantly, not maliciouſly, been 
* drawn into a concurrence with thoſe Actions which 
e may render them juſtly obnoxious to your Majeſty's 
© indignation, We have preſum'd in all humility to of- 
« fer unto your Majeſty theſe few Propoſitions here- 
© unto annexed; to which if your Majeſty ſhall be 
te pleaſed graciouſly to condeſcend, We do folemnl 
<< proteſt in the preſence of Almighty God, before ws war 
* Tribunal We know We muſt one day appear, that 
«We will hazard our lives, and all that is dear unto 
Us, for the reſtoring, and reeſtabliſhing your Majeſty 
«in the Throne of your Father; and that We will ne- 
«yer be wanting in a ready and willing compliance to 
te your Majeſty's Commands to approve our ſelves, 


«Your Majeſty's 
* Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
*and moſt devoted Subjects and Servants, 


W. Howard. ohn Wildman. 
Ralph Fennings. ohn Aumigeu. 
Edw. Penkaruan. Randolph Hedworth. 
John Hedworth. Thomas 

John Sturgion. Rich. Reynolds. 


Ju E carneſt deſires of the Subſcribers, in all hu- Der Propo- 


© mility preſented to your Majeſty in theſe fol- 
© lowing 8 in order to an Na, ſpeedy, 
*and well grounded Peace in theſe your Maje- 
te ſty's Dominions, 


I. *©FOoRASMUCH as the Parliament, call'd and con- 
*ven'd by the Authority of his late Majeſty your Royal 
Father, in the year 1640, was, never legally Difloly'd, 
but did continue their fitting until the year 1648. 
*at which time the Army, violently and treaſonably 
*breaking in upon them, did, and has ever fince given 
*a continued Interruption to their Seſſion, by raking 
*away the whole Houſe of Lords, and ſecluding the 
*greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons, it is there- 
e fore humbly defired that (to the end We may be eſta- 
* bliſh'd upon the ancient baſis and foundation of Law) 
*your Majeſty would be pleaſed, by publick Procla- 
* mations, aſſoon as it ſhall be judg'd ſeaſonable, to in- 
ce vite all thoſe Perſons, as well Lords as Commons, who 
*were then Sitting, to return to their places; and that 
«your Majeſty would own them (ſo conven'd and met 
e together) to be the true and lawful Parliament of 
* England. 

2. TRA your Majeſty would concur with the 
«Parliament in the Rarification and Confirmation : 
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« all thoſe things granted, and agreed unto by the late 
« King your Father, at the laſt and fatal Treaty in the 
«Ifle of Wight; as alſo in the making and repealing of 
« a]l ſuch Laws, Acts, and Statutes, as by the Parlia- 
«ment ſhall be judged expedient and neceſſary to be 
e made, and repealed, for the better ſecuring of the 
e juſt and natural Rights and Liberties of the People, 
and for the obviating and preventing all dangerous 
ee and deſtructire exceſſes of Government for the fu- 
ture. 

F ORASM Od as it cannot be denied, but that 
eur Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, by his Death and 
«<Reſurre&tion, has purchaſed the Liberties of his own 
e People, and is thereby become their ſole Lord and 
*King, to whom, and to whom only, hey owe Obe- 
« dience in things Spiritual; We do therefore humbly 
«belſeech your Majeſty, that you would engage your 
* Royal Word never to erect, nor ſuffer to be erected, 
*any ſuch Tyrannical, Popiſh, and Antichriſtian Hie- 
*rarchy ( Epiſcopal, Presbyterian, or by what name 
coe ver it be call'd) as ſhall aſſume a power over, or 
e jmpoſe a yoke upon, the Conſciences of others; but 
te that every one of your Majelty's Subjects may here- 
« after be left at liberty to worſhip God in ſuch a way, 
*form, and manner, as ſhall appear to them to be 
«agreeable to the mind and will of Chriſt, revealed 
ce jn his word, according to that proportion, or mea- 
ce ſure of faith and knowledge which they have re- 
*ceiv'd. 

4. FOoRASMuUch as the Exaction of Tithes is a 
te burden under which the whole Nation groans in ge- 
te neral, and the People of God in particular, We would 
ce therefore crave leave humbly to offer it to your Ma- 
ce jeſty's conſideration that if it be poſſible, ſome other 
«way may be found out for the maintenance of that 
e which is call'd the National Miniſtry ; and that thoſe 
e of the ſeparated and congregated Churches may not 
* (as hitherto they have been, and ſtill are) be com- 
*pell'd ro contribute thereunto. 

5. EFORASMUCH As in theſe times of Licence, 
e Confuſion, and Diſorder, many honeſt, godly, and 
«religious Perſons, by the crafty devices and cunning 
te pretences of wicked Men, have been ignorantly, and 
oy blindly led, either into the commiſſion of, or com- 
* pliance with many vile, illegal, and abominable Acti- 
tons, whereof they are now aſhamed, We do therefore 
* moſt humbly implore your Majeſty, that an Act of 
« Amneſty and Oblivion may be granted for the par- 
* Joning, acquitting, and diſcharging, all your Maje- 
ce ſty's long deceiv'd, and deluded Subjects, from the 
e puilt and imputation of all Crimes, Treaſons, and Of- 
te fences whatſoever, committed or done by them, or 
e any of them, either againſt your Majeſty's Father, or 
* your ſelf, ſince the beginning of theſe unhappy Wars, 
* excepting only ſuch who do adhere to that ugly Ty- 
* rant, who calls himſelf Protector, or who, in juſtifi- 
e cation of His, or any other Intereſt, ſhall xa the 
e publication of this Act of Grace, continue and perſe- 
te yere in their diſloyalty to your Majeſty. 

Tx Gentleman who brought this Addreſs, and theſe 
wild Propoſitions, brought likewiſe with him a parti- 
cular Letter to the King from the Gentleman s is 
before deſcribed; upon whoſe temper, ingenuity, and 
intereſt, the Meſſenger principally depended, having 
had much acquaintance and converſation with him; 
who, though he was an Anabaptiſt, made himſelf mer- 
ry with the extravagancy 2 madneſs of his Compa- 
nions; and told this Gentleman, That though the 
* rſt Addreſs could not be prepared but with thoſe 
e Demands, which might ſatisfy the whole Party, and 
* comprehend all that was deſired by any of them, yet 
* if the King gave them ſuch an encouragement, as 

might diſpoſe them to ſend ſome of the wiſeſt of them 
*toattend his Majeſty, he would be able, upon confe- 
*rence with them, to make them his Inſtruments to 
*reduce the reſt to more moderate deſires, when they 
*ſhould diſcern, that they might have more protection 
*and ſecurity from the King, than from any other 
Power that would aſſume the Government. The Let- 
ter was as followeth. 


* May it pleaſe. your Majeſty, 


*T1ME, the great diſcoverer of all things, has at 
* laſt unmask'd the diſguiſed deſigns of this Myſterious 
* Age, and made that obvious to the dull ſenſe of F ools, 
* which was before viſible enough to the quick-ſighted 
prudence of Wiſe Men, viz. that Liberty, Religion 
* and Reformation, the wonted Engines of Politicians 
t are but deceitful baits, by which the eaſily deluded 
** Multitude are tempted to a greedy purſuit of their 
*own ruin. In the unhappy number of theſe Fools, I 
* muſt confeſs my ſelf to have been one; who have no- 
thing more now to boaſt of, but only that, as I was 
* not the firſt was cheated, ſo I was not the laſt was un- 
* deceiv'd; having long ſince, by peeping a little (now 
*and then, as I had opportunity) under the Vizard of 
*the Impoſtor, got fuch glimpſes, though but imper- 
* fed ones, of his ugly face conceal d under the paint- 
**ed pretences of Sanctity, as made me conclude, that 
the Series of Affairs, and the revolution of a few years, 
* would convince this blinded Generation of their Er- 
*rors; and make them affrightedly to ſtart from Him 
*as a prodigious piece of Deformity, whom they ado- 
*red and reverenced as the beautiful Image of a Deity. 

Non did this my expectation fail me: God, who 
*glories in no Attribute more than to be acknowledged 
*the Searcher of the inward parts, could no longer en- 
dure the bold Affronts of this audacious Hypocrite ; 
* but, to the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of all his Ido- 
ce latrous _— has by the unſearchable wiſdom 
te of his deep- laid Counſels, lighted ſuch a Candle into 
«the dark Dungeon of his Soul, that there is none ſo 
* blind who does not plainly read Treachery, Tyranny, 
*Perfidiouſneſs, Diſſimulation, Atheiſm, Hypocriſy, 
**and all manner of Villany, written in large Characters 
* on his heart; nor is there any one remaining, who 
*dares open his mouth in juſtification of him, for fear 
*of incurring the deſery'd Character of being a profeſ- 
ſed Advocate for all Wickedneſs, and a ſworn Enemy 
*to all Virtue. 

Tus was no ſooner brought forth, but preſently 
*I conceiv'd hopes of being able, in a ſhort rime, to 
put in practice thoſe thoughts of Loyalty to your Ma- 
*elty, which had long had entertainment in my breaſt, 
© but till now were forced to ſeek concealment under 
*a ſeeming conformity to the iniquity of the Times. 
A fit opportunity of giving birth to theſe deſigus, was 
© happily adminilter'd by the following occaſion. 

*GREAT was the rage, and juſt the indignation of 
*the People, when they firſt found the Authority of 
*their Parliament ſwallow'd up in the new Name of 
**a Protector; greater was their fury, and upon better 
grounds, when they obſerv'd that, under the ſilent, 
* modeſt, and flattering Title of this Protector, was ſe- 
*cretly aſſumed a Power more abſolute, more arbitra- 
*ry, more unlimited, than ever was pretended to by 
*any King. The Pulpits ſtreightways ſound with De- 
* clamations, the Streets are fill'd with Paſquils and Li- 
ce bels, every one expreſſes a deteſtation of this Inno- 
te vation by publick Invectives, and all the Nation, with 
te one . ſeems at once to be inſpired with one and 
te the ſame reſolution of endeavouring valiantly to re- 
* deem that Liberty, by Arms and Force, which was 
ce Treacherouſly ſtolu from them by Deceit and Fraud. 

„Wu they had for a while exerciſed themſelves 
te in tumultuary diſcourſes (the firſt effects of Popular 
ce diſcontents) at length they begin to contrive by what 
te means to free themſelves from the yoke that is upon 
«them. In order hereunto, ſeveral of the chiefeſt of 
ce the Malecontents enter into conſultations amongſt 
e themſelves; to which they were pleaſed to invite and 
ce admit Me. Being taken into their Councils, and made 
e privy to their Debates, I thought it my work to ac- 
" quot wy {elf fully with the tempers, inclinations, 
ce diſpoſitions, and principles of them; which (though 
ce all meeting and concentring in an irreconcilable Ha- 
*tred and Animoſity againſt the Uſurper) I find lo 
e various in their ends, and fo contrary in the means 

te conducing to thoſe ends, that they do naturally fall 
© under the diſtinction of different Parties. _ 
run 
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« {runk with Enthuſiaſms, and beſotted with Phana- 
ce tick not ions, do allow of none to have a ſhare in Go- 
« yernment beſides the Saints; and theſe are called 
&* Chriſtian Hoy aliſts or Fifth- Monarchy-Men; others vio- 
e lently oppoſing This, as deſtructive to the Liberty of 
« the Free- born People, ſtrongly contend to have the 
“Nation govern'd by a continual Succeſſion of Parlia- 
ce ments, conſiſting of equal Repreſentatives; and theſe 
«ſtyle themſelves Common-Wealths-Men. A third Part 

« there is, who finding, by the obſervation of theſ: 
te times, that Parliaments are better Phyſick than Food, 
te ſeem to incline moſt to Monarchy, if laid under ſuch 
« reſtrictions as might free the People from the fear of 
«Tyranny ; and theſe are contented to ſuffer under the 
c opprobrious Name of Levellers; to theſe did I parti- 
S cularly apply my ſelf; and after ſome few days con- 
e ference with them in private by themſelves apart, I 
«was ſo happy in my endeavours, as to prevail with 
© ſome of «LL to lay aſide thoſe vain and idle preju- 


ce ices, grounded rather upon paſſion than judgment, 


ce 1nd return, as their duty engaged them, to their obe- 
« dience to your Majeſty. Having | room thus far, 
e and gain'd as many of the chief of them whom I knew 
ce to be Leaders of the reſt, as could ſafely be intruſted 
«with a buſineſs of this nature (the ſucceſs whereof 
<« Joes principally depend upon the ſecret management 
* of it) I thought I had nothing more now to do, but 
«only to confirm and eſtabliſh them, as well as I could, 
dein their infant Allegiance, by engaging them ſo far 
*in an humble Addreſs unto your Majeſty, that they 
te might not know how to make either a ſafe or ho- 
ce nourable Retreat. 

cc muſt leave it to the Ingenuity of this worthy Gen- 
*tleman, by whoſe hands it is convey'd, to make an- 
* {wer to any ſuch objections as may perhaps be made 
«by your Majeſty, either as to the matter or manner 
«of it. This only I would put your Majeſty in mind 
tc of, that they are but young Proſelytes, and are to be 
te driven lento pede, leſt, being urged at firſt too violent- 
«ly, they ſhould reſiſt the more refractorily. 

te As to the Quality of the Perſons, I cannot ſay they 
cc axe either of great Families, or great Eſtates. But this 
cc I am confident of, that, whether it be by their own 
ce virtue, or by the misfortunes of the times, I will not 
< determine, they are ſuch who may be more ſerviceable 
« to your Majeſty in this conjuncture, than thoſe whoſe 
« Names {well much bigger than Theirs with the Ad- 
ce dition of great Titles. I durſt not undertake to per- 
ce (wade your Majeſty to any thing, being ignorant by 
«what Maxims your Counſels are govern'd ; but this 
ce ſhall crave leave to ſay, that I have often obſery'd, 
«that a deſperate game at Cheſs, has been recover'd 
tc after the loſs of the Nobility, only by playing the 
« Pawns well; and that the Subſcribers may not be of 
ce the ſame uſe to your Majeſty, if well managed, I can- 
* not deſpair, eſpecially at ſuch a time as this, when 
«there is ſcarce any thing but Pawns left upon the 
«board, and thoſe few others that are left, may juſt] 
ebe complain'd of in the words of Tacitus, preſentia 4 
© ruta, quam vetera, & periculoſa malunt omnes. 

«T have many things more to offer unto your Ma- 
«;eſty, but fearing I have already given too bold a 
ce trouble, I ſhall defer the mention of them ar preſent; 
te intending, aſſoon as I hear how your Majeſty reſents 
te this Overture, to wait upon your Majeſty in Perſon, 
« and then to communicate that viva voce, which I can- 
ie not bring within the narrow compaſs of an Addreſs 
«of this nature. In the mean time, if our Services 
te ſhall be judged uſeful to your Majeſty, I ſhall humbly 
e defire ſome ſpeedy courle may be taken for the Ad- 
*«yance of 2000 Pound, as well for the anſwering the 
cc expectation of thoſe whom I have already engaged, 
* 25 for the defraying of ſeveral other neceſſary ex- 
e pences, which do, and will every day inevitably come 
te upon us in the proſecution of our deſign. 

«*Warar more is expedient to be done by your Ma- 
« :eſty, in order to the encouragement and fatisfation 


1 


«of thoſe Gentlemen who already are, or hereafter 


e may be brought over to the aſſiſtance of your Maje- 
te ſty's Cauſe and Intereſt, I ſhall commit to the care 
«of this honourable Perſon, who being no ſtranger to 


— 


*the complection, and conſtitution of thoſe with whom 
have to deal, is able ſufficiently to inform your Ma- 
*jelty by what ways and means they may be laid under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to your Majelty's Service. 

FOR my own part, as I do now aim at nothing 
more, than only to give your Majeſty a ſmall Eſſay of 
my Zeal for, and abſolute devotion to your Majeſty, 
*ſo I have nothing more to beg of your Majeſty, but 
*that you would be pleaſed to account me, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c. 


Tus King believ'd that theſe diſtempers might, in 
ſome conjunctute, be of uſe to him; and therefore re- 
turn'd the general Anſwer that is mention'd before; and 


| © That he would be willing to confer with ſome Perſons 


© of that Party, truſted by the reſt, if they would come 
* over to him; his Majeſty being then at Bruges: upon 
which that young Gentleman came over thither to him, 
and remain d ſome days there conceal'd. He was a Per- 
ſon of very extraordinary parts, ſharpneſs of Wit, rea- 
dineſs and volubility of Tongue, but an Anabaptiſt. 
He had been bred in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
afterwards in the Inns of Court; but being too young 
to have known the Religion, or the Government of the 
precedent time, and his Father having been engaged 
from the beginning againſt the King, he had ſucked in 
the opinions that were molt prevalent, and had been a 
Soldier in Cromwell's Life Guard of Horſe, when he was 
thought to be moſt reſoly'd to eſtabliſh a Republick. 
But when that Mask was pulled off, he detelled him 
with that rage, that he was of the combination with 
thoſe who reſolv d to deſtroy him by what way ſoever; 
and was very intimate with Syndercome. He had a great 
confidence of the ſtrength and power of that Party; 
and confeſſed that their demands were extravagant, and 
ſuch as the King could not grant; which, after they 
were once engaged in blood, he doubted not they would 
receed from, by the credit the Wiſer Men had amongſt 


them. He return'd into England very well ſatisfied 


with the King; and did afterwards correſpond very 

faithfully with his profeſſions; but left the King with- 

out any hope of other benefit from that Party, than by 

their encreaſing the faction and animoſity againſt Crom- 

well: for it was manifeſt they expected a good Sum of 

eee ere from the King; which could not be in 
is power to ſupply. 

WI IS x theſe things were tranſacting, the King 
found every day, that the Spaniards ſo much deſpaired 
of his Cauſe, that they had no mind to give him any 
Aſſiſtance with which he might make an attempt upon 
England; and that if they had been never ſo well diſ- 
poſed, they were not able to do it: and therefore he 
reſolvd that he would not, in a Country that was ſo 
great a Scene of War, live unactive and unconcern'd : 
ſo his Majeſty ſent to Don Fuan, That he would ac- 


* company him in the Field the next Campagne, with- J 


* out expecting any Ceremony, or putting him to any 
trouble. But the Spaniards ſent him a formal Meſ- 


Juan“ That 
© he would 


* accompany 


«K hui inte 


ſage, and employed the Earl of Hiſtol to excuſe them 2 


from conſenting, or admitting his Propoſition, and to . 


diſſwade his Majeſty from affecting ſo unreaſonably ex- 
poſing his Perſon. They ſaid, © That they could not 
ec anſwer it to his Catholick Majeſty, if they ſhould 
e permit his Majeſty, when his two Brothers were al- 
«ready in the Army, and known to affect danger fo 
© much as they did, likewiſe to engage his own Royal 
«Perſon; which they poſitively proteſted againſt, And 
when they afterwards ſaw, that it was not in their 
power to reſtrain him from ſuch adventures, whilſt he 
remain'd at Hruges, which was now become a Frontier 
by the Neighbourhood of Mardike, and particularly 
that, under pretence of viſiting the Duke of Tork, who 


lay then at Dunkirk to make ſome attempt in the Win- The King 
rer upon that Fort, his Majeſty having notice, what green 
night they intended to aſſault it, went ſome days be- upon Mar- 


fore to Dunkirk,, and was 333 in that Action, and fo Ae. 


near, that many were kill'd about him, and the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, who was next to him, had his Horſe 


| kill'd under him: they were willing his ey ſhould 


remove to Bruſſels; which they would never before con- 

ſent to; and which was in many reſpects moſt grateful 
8 
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The Kinz to him. And ſo towards the Spring, and before the 


leaves Bru- 
ges; and re- 
moves te 
Bruſſels in 
the end of 
Feb. 1658. 


An account 
of Sexby 
and hu Ne- 
getiation. 


The Marquis 
de Leyde 
came to 
Bruſlels to 
follicite 2 
: lies for 
Baakirk. 
but in vain. 


Armies were in motion, he left Bruges, where he had 
receiv'd, both from the Biſhop and the Magiſtrates, all 
oſſible reſpect, there being at that time a Spaniard, 
arb Ogniate, Burgo-Maſter, who, being born of an 
Engih Mother, had all imaginable duty for the King, 
and being a Man of excellent parts, and very dextrous 
in buſinels, was very ſerviceable to his Majeſty ; which 
he ever afcerwards acknowledged; and about the end 
of February, in the year by that Account 1658, he went 
to Bruſſels, and never after return d to Bruges to reſide 
there. 

H 1s Majeſty was no ſooner come thither, but Don 
Alonzo renew'd his advices, and importunity, that he 
would make a conjunction with the Levellers. He had 
formerly prevailed with him to admit their Agent, one 
Sexby, to confer with him; which his Majeſty willingly 
e to, preſuming that Sexby might be privy to 
the Addreſs that had been made to him by the ſame 
party; which he was not, though they that ſent the 
Addreſs well knew of his employment to the Spaniard, 
and had no mind to truſt him to the King, at leaſt not 
ſo ſoon. The Man, for an illiterate Perſon, ſpoke _ 
well, and properly; and ufed thoſe words very well, 
the true meaning and ſignification whereof he could 


not underſtand. He had been, in the beginning, a Com- 


mon Soldier of Cromwell's Troops, and was afterwards 
one of thoſe Agitators who were made uſe of to con- 
trole the Parliament; and had ſo great an Intereſt in 
Cromwell, that he was frequently his Bed-fellow ; a fa- 
miliarity, he often admitted thoſe to whom he em- 
ployed in any great Truſt, and with whom he could 
not ſo freely converſe, as in thoſe Hours. He was very 
perfect in the Hiſtory of Cromwel!'s diſhmulations, and 
would deſcribe his Artifices to the life, and did very 
well underſtand the temper of the Army, and very much 
undervalue the credit, and intereſt of the King's Par- 
ty; and made ſuch demands to tlie King, as if it were 
in his power, and his alone, to reſtore him; in which 
Don Alonzo concurr'd fo totally, that, when he ſaw that 
the King would not be adviſed by him, he ſent his 
Friend Sexby into Spain to conclude there ; and, upon 
the matter, wholly withdrew himſelf from ſo much as 
viſiting the King. And there need not be any other 
Character or Deſcription of the Stupidity of that Spa- 
niard, than that ſuch a fellow, with the help of an Iriſb 
Prieſt, ſhould be able to cozen him, and make him to 
cozen his Maſter of ten thouſand Piſtoles ; for he re- 
ceiv'd not leſs than that in Flanders, whatever elſe he 
got by his Journey to Madrid; which did not uſe to 
be of ſmall expence to that Court, 

NoTHiNG that was yet to come, could be more 
manifeſt, than it was to all diſcerning Men, that the 
firſt deſign the French Army would undertake, when 
they ſhould begin their Campagne, mult be the Siege 
of Dunkirk; without taking which, Mardike would do 
them little good: beſides, their Contract with Crom- 
well was no ſecret; yet the Spaniards totally neglected 
making proviſions to defend it; being perſwaded by 
ſome Intelligence they always purchaſed at a great rate, 
to deceive themſelves, that the French would begin the 
Campagne with beſieging Cambray. In the beginning 
of the year, the Marquis de Leyde, Governour of Dun- 
kirk, and the beſt Officer they had, in all reſpects, came 
to Bruſſels, having ſent ſeveral Expreſſes thither to no 
purpoſe to ſollicite for ſupplies. He told them, © Thar 
tc his Intelligence was infallible, that Marſhal Turenne 
cc as ready to march, and that the French King him- 
ce ſelf would be in the Field to countenance the Siege of 
* Dunkirk, which he could not defend, if he were not 
ce ſupplied with Men, Ammunition, and Victual; of all 
which he ſtood in great need, and of neither of which 
he could get ſupply; They telling him, © That he 
would not be beſieged; that they were ſure the French 
* meant to attempt Cambray; which they provided the 
beſt they could ; and bid him be confident, © Thar, 
if he were attacked, they would relieve him with 
© their Army, and Fight a Battle before he ſhould be 
te in danger. Being able to procure no other Anſwer, 
he return'd, and came to take his leave of the King as 


he went out of the Town, and complain'd very much | 


- 


to his Majeſty of their Counſels, and deluding them- 
ſelves with falſe Intelligence. He ſaid, © He was going 
*to defend a Town without Men, without Ammuni- 
tion, and without Victual, againſt a very ſtrong and 
*triumphant Army ; that, if he could have obtain'd 
Supplies in any reaſonable degree, he ſhould have 
*been able to have entertain'd them ſome time ; but in 
*the condition he was in, he could only loſe his Life 
there; which he was reſolvd to do: And ſpoke as if 
he were very willing to do it; and was as good as his 
word. 

WITHIN three or four days after his return, the 
French Army appear'd before Dunkirk; and then the 
Spaniard believ d it; and made what haſte they could 
to draw their Army together, which was very much 
diſperſed, fo that, before they were upon their march, 
the French had perfected their Circumvalation, and 
render d it impoſſible to put any Succours into the 
Town. Now they found it cccellity indeed to hazard 
a Battle, which they had promiſed to do, when they 
intended nothing leſs, When the Spaniards had taken 
a full view of the poſture the Enemy was in, and were 
thereupon to chooſe their own ground, upon which 
they would be found, Don Fuan, and the Marquis of 
Carracena, who agreed in nothing elſe, reſolvd how the 
Army ſhould be ranged; which the Prince of Cond? 
diſſwaded them from; and told them very exactly what 
the Marſhal Turenne would do in that caſe; © And that 
ce he would ſtill maintain the Siege; and give them like- 
< wiſe Battle upon the advantage of the ground; where- 
as, if they would place their Army near another part 
*of the Line, they ſhould eaſily have communication 
*with the Town, and compel the French to Fight with 
* more equal hazards. 

IT might very reaſonably be ſaid of the Prince of 
Conde, and Marſhal Turenne, what a good Roman Hiſto- 
rian {aid heretofore of Fugurtha and Marius, that “in 
* iiſdem caſtris didicere, que poſtea in contrariis fecere ; 
They had in the ſame Armies learned that Diſcipline, 
Land thoſe Stratagems, which they afterwards pra- 
e ctiſed againſt each other in Enemy Armies; and it 
was a wonderful, and a pleaſant thing to ſee and ob- 
ſerve in Attacks or in Marches, with what foreſight 
either of them would declare what the other would do: 
as the Prince of Conde when the Armies march'd near, 
and the Spaniards would not alter their former lazy 
pace, nor their reſt at noon, would in cholar tell them, 
*If we do not make great haſte to poſſeſs ſuch a Paſs 
(which they never thought of) © Marſhal Turenne will 
* take it, though it be much farther from him; and 
would then, when they conſider d not what he ſaid, ad- 
vance with his own Troops to poſſeſs the place, even 
when the French were come in view; and by ſuch ſea- 
ſonable foreſights ſaved the Spaniſh Army from many 
diſtreſſes. And Marſhal Turenne had the ſame caution, 
and govern'd himſelf according as the Prince of Cond? 
was in the Rere or Van of the Army; and, upon the 
matter, only conſider d where He was, and _ his 
Marches accordingly ; of which there was a very me- 
morable Inſtance two years before, when the Spaniſh 
Army had beſieged Arras, and when the Duke of Tors 
was preſent with Marſhal Turenne. The Spaniards had 
made themſelves ſo very ſtrong, that when the French 
Army came thither, they found that they could not 
compel them to Fight, and that the Town mult be loſt 
if they did not force the Line, Marſhal Turenne, ac- 
companied with the Duke of Jork, who would never 
be abſent upon thoſe occaſions, and ſome of the prin- 
cipal Officers, ſpent two or three days in viewing the 
Line round, and obſerving and informing himſelf of 
all that was to be known, and riding ſo near the Line 
very frequently, that ſome of his Company were kill'd 
within much leſs than muſquet ſhot. In the end, he 
call'd ſome of the principal Officers, and ſaid, He 
* would, that day at noon, aſſault the Line, at a place 
which he ſhew'd to them; which the Officers won- 
der'd at; and ſaid, It was the ſtrongeſt part of the 
Line; and that they had obſerv'd to him, that the 
* whole Line on the other fide was very much weaker; 
to which the Marſhal replied, «© You do not know who 
keeps that Line, We ſhall do no good there; 7 
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e ſſeur le Prince never ſleeps, and that is his Poſt ; but 
«[ will tell you what will fall out on the other fide; 
for he had himſelf march'd in the Spaniſh Army, and 
very well underſtood the Cuſtoms of it. He told them 
then, © Thar it would be very long, before the Soldiers 
upon the Line, or the adjacent Guard, would believe 
« that the French were in earneſt, and that they would 
«in truth at that time of day aſſault them; but would 
te think that they meant only to give them an Alarm: 
«which they were never warm in receiving : That 
* when the Spaniards were convinced that the French 
cc were in earneſt, in which time he ſhould be got near 
« their Line, they would ſend to the Count of Fuenſal- 
<« dagna, who at ther time of the day was uſually aſleep, 
« 2nd his Servants would not be perſwaded to waken 
«him in a moment: He would then ſend for his Horſe, 
«and ride up to the Line; which when he ſaw he 
*« would with ſome haſte repair to the Arch- Duke's 
ce Tent; who was likewiſe at his Sieſto, and when he 
« was awake, they would conſult what was to be done; 
by which time, the Marſhal ſaid, © They ſhould have 
«done: And they did enter the Line accordingly, and 
found by the Priſoners, that every thing had fallen out 
as he had foretold. So the Siege was raiſed, the Spa- 
niards fled without making any reſiſtance, left their 
Cannon, Bag and Baggage behind them: only the Prince 
of Conde was in ſo good order upon the firſt Alarm, 
that when he heard of the Confuſion they were in, he 
drew off with his Cannon, and loſt nothing that be- 
longed to him, and marched with all his Men to a place 
of ſafety. 


arte NorTwiTHSTAND ING the advice which the Prince 


of Conde had given, Don Juan was poſitive in his firſt 
Reſolution. The Prince, not without great indigna- 
tion, conſented ; and drew up his Troops in the place 
they deſired; and quickly ſaw all come to pals that he 
had foretold. The Country was moſt incloſed, ſo that 
the Horſe. could not fight but in ſmall Bodies. The 
Engliſh Foot under Lockhart Charg'd the Spaniſh Foot, 
_ after a good reſiſtance, broke and routed them; 
after which there was not much more reſiſtance on that 
fide, the Spaniſh Horſe doing no better than their Foot. 
Our King's Foot were placed by themſelves upon a lit- 
tle riſing ground, and were Charg'd by the French Horſe 
after the Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them, 
and the greater part, marched off by the favour of the 
Incloſures, there not being above two hundred taken 
Priſoners. The Dukes of Tork and Glaceſter Charg'd 
ſeveral times on Horſe-back; and in the end, having 
gotten ſome Troops to go with them, Charg'd the Eng- 
liſh (whom, though Enemies, they were glad to ſee 
behave themſelves ſo well) and with great difficulty, 
and ſome blows of Muſquets, got ſafe off. But there 
was a rumour ſpread in Ta French Army, that the Duke 
of York was taken Priſoner by the Engliſh, ſome Men 
undertaking to ſay that they ſaw him in their hands: 
whereupon many of the French Officers, and Gentle- 
men, reſolv'd to ſet him at Liberty, and rode up to the 
Body of Engliſh, and looked upon all their Priſoners, 
and found they were misinform'd; which if they had 


not been, they would undoubtedly, at any hazard, or 


danger, have enlarg'd him; fo great an affection that 
Nation own'd to have for his Highnels. 
Tus day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and 
Confuſion than loſs of Men, Don Fuan, and the Mar- 
ais of Carracena, who behaved themſelves in their own 
Auen with Courage enough, were contented to think 
better of the Prince of Conde's advice, by which they 
preſerv d the beſt part of the Army, and retired to Ipres 
and Furnes, and the Duke of Jork to Newport, that they 
might defend the reſt when Dunkirk ſhould be taken; 
which was the preſent buſineſs of Marſhal Turenne ; who 
found the Marquis de Leyde reſoly'd to defend it, not- 


withſtanding the defeat of the Army; and therefore 


he betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon as the 
Spaniſh Army was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis 
de Leyde, when he ſaw there was no more hope of re- 
lief from Don Fuan, which whilſt he expected, he was 
wary in the hazard of his Men, was now reſolv'd to try 
what he could do for himſelf: ſo with as ſtrong a Party 
as he could make, he made a deſperate Sally upon the 


Enemy; who, though he diforder'd them, were quick- 
ly fo ſeconded, that they drove him back into the Town 
with great loſs, after himſelf had receiv'd a wound, of 
which he died within three days after. And then the 
Officers ſent to treat, which he would not conſent to 
whilſt he liv'd. The Marquis was a much greater loſs 
than the Town ; which the Maſter of the Field may be 


always Maſter of in two Months time at moſt. But in 


truth the death of the Marquis was an irreparable da- 
mage, he being a very wiſe Man, of great Experience, 
great Wiſdom, and great Piety, after his way; inſomuch 
as he had an intention to have taken Orders in the 
Church; to which he was moſt devoted. 


Tnos B in the Town had fair conditions to march Ty Town of 
Dunkirk 

ſurrender d; 
8 and the 
with the Cardinal, enter'd the Town, French 


to St Omers, that they might not joyn with the Reliques 
of their Army. The French King being by this time 
come to the Cam 4 

and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he 
had done, he deliver'd it into the hands of Lockhart, 
whom Cromwell had made Governour of ir. Thus the 
Treaty was perform'd between them; and that King 
went preſently to Calais, and from thence ſent the Duke 
of Crequy together with Mancini, Nephew to the Car- 
dinal, to London, to viſit Cromwell ; who likewiſe ſent 
his Son in Law, the Lord Falconbridge, to Calais, to con- 
gratulate with that King for their joynt proſperity, 
And mutual profeſſions were then renew'd between 
them, with new obligations © Never to make Peace 
without each other's conſent. 

Wu x Don Juan had firſt remov'd from Bruſſels, and 
the Army marched into the Field, the King had re- 
new'd his deſire that he might likewiſe go with them, 
but was refuſed with the ſame poſitiveneſs he had been 
before. His Majeſty thereupon reſoly'd that he would 
not ſtay alone in Bruſſels, whilſt all the World was in 
Action ; but thought of ſome more private place, where 
he might take the Summer Air, 1 refreſh himſelf du- 
ring that Seaſon. He was the more confirm'd in this 
upon the News of the defeat of the Army near Duy- 
Krk, and the loſs of that place. So he remov'd to a 
Village call'd Hochſtraten; where there were very good 
Houſes, capable to have receiv'd a greater Train than 
belong'd to His Court. Thither the King weat about 
the Month of Auguſt; the Village lying upon the skirts 
of the States Dominions in Brabant, and within five or 
fix miles of Breda, ſometimes he made Journies, incogni- 
to, to ſee places where he had not been before, 

THERE a Man might have obſerv'd the great diffe- 
rence of the condition, which the Subjects in the States 
Dominions, even in the fight and view of the other, 
enjoy above what their Neighbours of the Spaniſh Ter- 
ritories are acquainted with. Hochſtraten is an open 
Village belonging to the Count of that name, and hath 
enjoyed very ample Privileges, the owner thereof be- 
ing one of the greateſt Nobles in the Duchy of Mabant. 
It is pleaſantly Seated, many very good Houſes, and 
the Mannor large of Extent, and of great Revenue. 
But by reaſon that it is always a Horſe-quarter in the 
Winter Scaſon, who ule great licence, it is ſo poor, 
that thoſe good Houſes have only Walls; ſo that the 
People had not Furniture to ſupply thoſe Rooms which 
were for theaccommodation of thoſe who attended the 
King, though they were ſure to be very well paid, and 
therefore uſed all the means they could to procure it. 
But there appear'd poverty in the faces and looks of 
the People, good Grounds without any Stock, and in 
a word, nothing that looked well but the Houſes, and 
thoſe empty within: on the other fide of a Line that 
is drawn (for a Man may ſet one Foot in the Dominion 
that is relery'd to the King of Spain, and the other in 
that which is aflign'd to the Hollander) the Houſes, 
though not ſtanding ſo thick, nor ſo beautiful without, 

clean, neat; and well furniſh'd within; very good Li- 
nen, and ſome Plate in every Houſe; the People jolly, 
well cloathed, and with looks very well pleaſed; all 
the Grounds and Land fully ſtocked with all kind of 
Cattle, and, as if it were the Land of Goſhen, the ap- 


pearance of nothing but wealth, and fertility, encom- 


paſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and unconceivable po- 
verty. And they on tlie Holland ſide, that lies equally 
open, and undefended, can ſee the Spaniſh Troops, _ 
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erciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Hoch- 
ſtraten; and yet the moſt diſſolute amongſt them dare 
not ſtep into their Quarters to take a Hen, or commit 
the lealt Treſpaſs: ſo ſtrictly the Articles of the Peace 
are oblerv'd. 

WurrsrT the King ſpent his time in this manner, 
about the middle of September, the Duke of York, who 
remain'd ſtill with the Troops at Newport to defend 
that place, as Don Fuan and the reſt, remain'd about 
Furnes and Bruges, ſent an Expreſs to the King to let 
him know, © That the Letters from England, and ſome 
te Paſſengers, reported confidently that Cromwell was 
te dead; which, there having been no News of his ſick- 
neſs, was not at firſt eaſily believ d. But every day 
brought confirmation of it; ſo that his 3 thought 
fit to give over his Country Life, and return d again to 
Bruſſels, that he might be ready to make ule of any ad- 
vantage, which, in that conjuncture, upon ſo great an 
alteration, he might reaſonably expect. 

Ir had been obſerv'd in England, that, though from 
the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, all things ſeem'd 
to ſucceed, at home and abroad, to the Protector's wiſh, 
and his Power and Greatneſs to be better eltabliſh'd 
than ever it had been, yet he never had the ſame ſere- 
nity of Mind he had been uſed to, after he had refuſed 
the Crown ; but was out of countenance, and chagrin, 
as if he were Conſcious of not having been true to him- 
ſelf; and much more apprehenſive of danger to his Per- 
ſon than he had uſed to be. Inſomuch as he was not 
eaſy of acceſs, nor ſo much ſeen abroad; and ſeem d to 
be in ſome diſorder, when his Eyes found any ſtranger 
in the Room; upon whom they were ſtill fixed. When 
he intended to go to Hampron-Court, which was his prin- 
cipal delight and diverſion, it was never known, till he 
was in the Coach, which way he would go; and he was 
ſtill hem'd in by his Guards both before and behind ; 
and the Coach in which he went, was always thronged 
as full as it could be, with his Servants who were arm'd ; 
and he ſeldom return'd the ſame way he went; and 
rarely lodged two Nights together in one Chamber, 
but had many furniſhed and 22 to which his own 
Key convey d him, and thoſe he would bave with him 
vhen he had a mind to go to Bed: which made his fears 
the more taken notice of, and publick, becauſe he had 
never been accuſtom d to thoſe precautions. 

IT is very true, he knew of many Combinations to 
aſſaſſinate him, by thoſe who, he believ'd, wiſh'd the 
King no good. And a good while before this, when he 
bad diſcover'd the deſign of Syndercome, who was a very 
ſtout Man, and one who had been much in his favour, 
and who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unex- 
pected Accidents, been diſappointed in the minute he 
made ſure to kill him, and nid cauſed him to be appre; 
hended, his behaviour was fo reſolute in his Examina- 
tion and Tryal, as if he thought he ſhould till be able 
to do it; and it was manifeſt that he had many more 
Aſſociates, who were undiſcover'd and as reſolute as 
himſelf; and though he had got him condemn'd to 
dye, the Fellow's carriage and words were ſuch, as if 
he knew well how to avoid the Judgment; which made 
Cronnwell believe, that a Party in the Army would at- 
tempt his reſcue ; whereupon he gave ſtrict charge, 
* That he ſhould be carefully look'd to in the Tower, 
* and three or four of the Guard always with him day 
and night. 

Ar the day appointed for his Execution, thoſe 
Troops Cromwell was moſt confident of, were placed 
on the Tower-Hill, where the Gallows were erected. 
But when the Guard call'd Syndercome to ariſe in the 
morning, they found him dead in his Bed ; which gave 
trouble exceedingly to Cromwell; for beſides that he 
hoped, that at his Seach, to avoid the utmoſt rigonr of 
it, he would have confeſſed many of his Confederates, 
he now found himſelf under the reproach of having 
cauſed him to be poyſon d, as not daring to bring him 
to publick Juſtice: nor could he ſuppreſs that Scandal. 
It appear'd upon Examination, that the night before; 
when he was going to Bed in the preſence of his Guard, 
his Siſter came to take her leave of him; and upon her 
going away, he put off his Cloaths, and leaped into his 
Bed, and ſaid, This was the laſt Bed he ſhould ever go 


— — 


— . 


te into. His Body was drawn by a Horſe to the Gallows 
where he ſhould have been hanged, and buried under 
it, with a Stake driven through him, as is uſual in the 
caſe of ſelf Murderers: yet this Accident perplexed 
Cromwell very much; wi though he was without the 
particular diſcovery which he expected, he made a ge- 
neral diſcovery by it, that he himſelf was more odious 
in his Army than he believ'd he had bcen. 

H t ſeem'd to be much afflicted at the death of his The dew 
Friend the Earl of Warwick; with whom he had a faſt 7 
Friendſhip ; though neither their humours, nor their 4 of th 
natures, were like. And the Heir of that Houſe, who 57%. 
had Married his youngeſt Daughter, died about the *® 
ſame time; ſo that all his relation to, or confidence in 
that Family was at an end ; the other Branches of it 
abhorring his Alliance. His Domeſtick delights were 
leſſen d every day: he plainly diſcover'd that his Son 
Falconbridge's Heart was ſet upon an Intereſt deſtructive 
to his, and grew to hate him perfectly. But that which 
chiefly broke his Peace, was the death of his Daughter The du 
Claypole; who had been always his greateſt joy, and — 
who, in her ſickneſs, which was of a nature the Phy- Claypole, } 
ſicians knew not how to deal with, had {everal Con- 
ferences with him, which exceedingly perplexed him. 
Though no body was near enough to hear the particu- 
lars, yet her often mentioning, in the pains ſhe endur'd, 
the blood her Father had ſpilt, made People conclude, 
that ſhe had preſented his worſt Actions to his conſi- 
deration. And though he never made the leſt ſhew of 
remorſe for any of thoſe Actions, it is very certain, 
that either what ſhe ſaid, or her death, affected him 
wonderfully. 


WHATEVER it was, about the middle of Auguſt, he cromwel 


vas ſeiſed on by a common tertianAgue, from which, % 


? an Aque in 


he believ'd, a little caſe and divertiſement at Hampton augut: 
Court would have freed him. But the fits grew ſtronger, 

and his Spirits much abated: fo that he return'd again 

to White-Hall, when his Phyſicians begun to think him 

in danger, though the Preachers, who pray'd always 
about him, and told God Almighty what great things 

he had done for him, and how — more need he had 

{till of his Service, declared as from God, that he ſhould 
recover: and he himſelf was of the ſame mind, and did 

not think he ſhould die, till even the time that his Spi- 

rits fail'd him. Then he declared to them, © That he B. «vi: 
*did appoint his Son to ſucceed him, his eldeſt Son $73" 
Richard; and ſo expired upon the third day of Septem- Suu 
ber 1658, a = he thought always very propitious to 39 
him, and on which he had twice triumphed for two of The emit 
his greateſt Victories. And this now was a day very d 
memorable for the greateſt Storm of Wind that had e 
been ever known, for ſome hours before and after his 
death, which overthrew Trees, Houſes, and made great 
Wrecks at Sea; and the Tempeſt was ſo univerſal, that 

the effects of it were terrible both in France and Flan- 

ders, where all People trembled at it; for beſides the 
Wrecks all along the Sea-Coaſt, many Boats were caſt 

away in the yery Rivers; and within few days after, 

the circumſtance of his death, that accompanied that 
Storm, was univerſally known. 

HE was one of thoſe Men, quos vituperare ne inimici Hi Char 
quidem poſſunt, niſi ut ſimul laudent ; whom his very Ene- *" 
mies could not condemn without commending Rim at 
the ſame time: for he could never have done half that 
miſchief without great parts of Courage, Induſtry and 
judgment. He muſt have had a wonderful anderſtand- 
ing in the Natures and Humours of Men, and as great 
a dexterity in applying them; who, from a private and 
obſcure birth (though of a good Family) without In- 
tereſt or Eſtate, Alliance or Friendſhip; could raiſe 
himſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and knead ſuch 
oppoſite and contradictory Tempers, Humours, and In- 
tereſts into a conſiſtence, that contributed to His de- 
ſigns, and to their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew 
inſenſibly powerful enough to cut off thoſe by whom 
he had climbed, in the inſtant that they projected to 
demoliſh their own building. What was ſaid of Cinna 
may very juſtly be ſaid of Him, auſum eum, que ne mo 
auderet bonus; perfeciſſe, que 4 nullo, niſi fortiſſimo, perfici 
poſſent. He attempted thoſe things which no good Man 
durſt have ventur'd on; and atchieved thoſe in which 
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none but a valiant and great Man could have ſucceeded. 
Without doubt, no Man with more wickedneſs ever at- 
tempted any thing, or brought to paſs what he deſired 
more wickedly, more in the face and contempt of Re- 
ligion, and moral Honeſty; yet Wickedneſs as great 
as his could never have accompliſh'd thoſe deſigns, 
without the aſſiſtance of a great Spirit, an admirable 
circumſpection, and ſagacity, and a molt magnanimous 
reſolution, 

Wu he appear'd firſt in the Parliament, he 
ſeem'd to have a Perſon in no degree gracious, no orna- 
ment of diſcourſe, none of thoſe Talents which uſe to 
conciliate the Affections of the Stander by: yet as he 
grew into Place and Authority, his parts ſcem'd to be 
raiſed, as if he had Had conceal'd Faculties, till he had 
occaſion to uſe them; and when he was to act the part 
of a great Man, he did it without any indecency, not- 
withſtanding the want of Cuſtom. 

AFTER he was confirm, and inveſted Protector 
by the humble Petition and Advice, he conſulted with 
very few upon any Action of importance, nor commu— 
nicated any enterpriſe he refolv'd upon, with more than 
thole who were to have principal parts in the execu- 
tion of it; nor with them ſooner then was abſolutely 
neceſſary. What he once reſolv'd, in which he was 
not raſh, he would not be diſſwaded from, nor endure 
any contradiction of his power and authority; but ex- 
torted obedience from them who were not willing to 
yield it. | 

Ox ex time, when he had laid ſome very extraordina- 
ry Tax upon the City, one Cony, an Eminent Fanatick, 
and one who had heretofore ferv'd him very notably, 
poſitively refuſed to pay his part; and loudly diſſwa- 
ded others from ſubmitting to it. * As an impoſition 
e notorioully againſt the Law, and the Property of the 
Subject, which all honeſt Men were bound to defend. 
Cromwell ſent for him, and cajoled him with the me- 
mory of, © The old kindneſs, and Friendſhip, that had 
te been between them; and that of all Men he did not 
c expect this oppoſition from him, in a matter that was 
te ſo neceſſary for the good of the Common- wealth. It 
had been always his fortune to meet with the moſt rude, 
and obſtinate behaviour from thoſe who had formerly 
been abſolutely govern'd by him; and they commonly 
put him in mind of ſome expreſſions and ſayings of his 
own, in caſes of the like nature: ſo this Man remem- 
ber'd him, how great an Enemy he had expreſſed him- 
ſelf to ſuch grievances, and had declared, Thar all 
ce who {ubmitted to them, and paid illegal Taxes, were 
ce more to blame, and greater Enemics to their Country 
ce than they who had impoſed them; and that the Ty- 
ce ranny of Princes could never be grievous, but by the 
ce tameneſs and ſtupidity of the People. When Crom- 
well {aw that he could not convert him, he told him, 
« That he had a Will as ſtubborn as His, and he would 
te try which of them two ſhould be Maſter. Thereup- 
on, with ſome expreſſions of reproach and contempt, 
he committed the Man to Priſon, whole courage was 
nothing abated by it; bur aſſoon as the Term came, he 
brought his Habeas Corpus in the King's Bench, which 
they then Call'd the Upper Bench. ae who was 
of Council with the Priſoner, demanded his Liberty 
with great confidence, both upon the illegality of the 
Commitment, and the illegality of the impoſition, as 
being laid without any lawful Authority. The Judges 
could not maintain or defend either, and enough de- 
clared what their Sentence would be; and therefore 
the Protecor's Atturney requir'd a farther day, to an- 
ſwer what had been urged. Before that day, Maynard 
was committed to the Tower, for preſuming to que- 
ſtion or make doubt of his Authority; and the n 
were ſent for, and ſeverely reprehended for ſuffering 
that Licence; when they, with all humility, mention d 
the Law and Magna Charta, Cromwell told them, with 
terms of contempt, and deriſion, Their Magna F---- 
ce ſhould not controle his Actions; which he knew were 
e for the ſafety of the Common-wealth, He asked 
them, Who made them Judges? whether they had 
ee any Authority to fit there, but what He gave them? 
«and if his Authority were at an end, they knew well 
* enough, what would become of themſelves; and 


therefore adviſed them to be more tender of that 
**which could only preſerve them; and ſo diſmiſſed 
them with caution, © That they ſhould not ſuffer the 
Lawyers to prate what it would not become them to 
ce hear, 

Tavs he ſubdued a Spirit that had been often 
trouble ſome to the molt Soveraign Power, and made 
Meſiminſter-Hall as obedient, and ſubſervient to his Com- 
mands, as any of the reſt of his Quarters. In all other 
matters, which did not concern the Life of his Juriſ- 
diction, he ſeem'd to have great reverence for the Law, 
rarely interpoſing between Party and Party. As he 
proceeded with this kind of indignation and haughti- 
neſs, with thoſe who were refractory, and durſt con- 
tend with his greatneſs, ſo towards all who complied 
with his good Pleaſure, and courted his Protection, he 
uſed great Civility, Generoſity, and Bounty. 

To reduce three Nations, which perfectly hated 
him, to an entire obedience to all his Dictates; to awe, 
and govern thoſe Nations by an Army that was inde- 
voted to him, and wiſh'd his ruin, was an Inſtance of a 
very prodigious addrefs. . But his greatneſs at home, 
was but a ſhadow of the glory he had abroad. It was 
hard to diſcover, which fear'd him moſt, France, Spain, 
or the Low Countries, where his Friendſhip was cur- 
rent at the value he put upon it. As they did all ſa- 
crifice their Honour, and their Intereſt, to his Plea- 
ſure, ſo there is nothing he could have demanded, that 
either of them would liave denied him. To manifeſt 
which, there needs only two Inſtances. The firſt is, Two In 
when thoſe of the Valley of Lucern had unwarily riſen of l- 
in Arms againſt the Duke of Savoy, which gave occa- — th * 
hon to the Pope, and the Neighbour Princes of Italy, Princes. 
to call and ſollicite for their extirpation, and their 
Prince poſitively refolv'd upon it, Cromwell ſent his 
Agent to the Duke of Savoy; a Prince with whom he 
had no corre{pondence, or commerce, and ſo engaged 
the Cardinal, and even terrified the Pope himſelf, with- 
out ſo much as doing any Grace to the Engliſh Roman 
Catholick (nothing being more uſual than his faying, 
“That his Ships in the Mediterranean ſhould viſit Civits 
ce Vecchia; and that the ſound of his Cannon ſhould be 
ce heard in Rome) that the Duke of Savoy thought it 
neceſſary to reſtore all that he had taken from them, 
and did renew all thoſe Privileges they had formerly 
enjoy'd, and newly forfeitcd. 

Tu x other Inſtance of his Authority was yet great- 
cr, and more incredible. In the City of Niſmes, which 
is one of the faireſt in the Province of Languedoc, and 
where thoſe of the Religion do moſt abound, there 
was a great Faction at that Scaſon when the Conſuls 
( who are the Chief Magillrates) were to be choſen. 
Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion had the confidence to 
ſet up one of themſelves for that Magiſtracy; which 
they of the Roman Religion reſolv'd to oppoſe with 
all their Power. The diſſenſion between them made ſo 
much noite, that the Intendant of the Province, who is 
the ſupreme Miniſter in all Civil Affairs throughout 
the whole Province, went thither to prevent any diſ- 
order that might happen. When the day of Election 
came, thoſe of the Religion poſſeſſed themſelves with 
many Arm'd Men of the Town-Houſe, where the E- 
lection was to be made. The Magiſtrates ſent to know 
what their meaning was; to which they anſwer'd, 
«© They were there to give their Voices for the choice 
cc of the new Conſuls, and to be ſure that the Election 
ce ſhould be fairly made. The Biſhop of the City, the 
Intendant of the Province, with all the Officers of the 
Church, and the preſent Magiſtrates of the Town, went 
together in their Robes to be preſent at the Election, 
without any ſuſpicion that there would be any Force 
uſed. When they came near the Gate of the Town- 
Houſe, which was ſhut, and they ſuppoſed would be 
open'd when they came, they within pour'd out a Vol- 
ly of Muſquet-ſhor upon them, by which the Dean of 
the Church, and two or three of the Magiltrates of 
the Town, were kill'd upon the place, and very many 
others wounded ; whereof tome If 
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ied ſhortly after. In 

this Confuſion, the Magiſtrates put themſelves into as 

good a poſture to defend themſelves as they could, 

without any purpole of offending the others, till they 
R 


hould 
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ſhould be better provided; in order to which they ſent 
an Expreſs to the Court with a plain relation of the 
whole matter of fact, And that there appear'd to be 
te no manner of Combination with thoſe of the Re- 
<ljgion in other Places of the Province; but that it 
Was an infolence in thoſe of the W. the pre- 
ce ſumption of their great Numbers, which were little 
ce inferior to thoſe of the Catholicks. The Court was 
glad of the Occaſion, and reſoly d that this provocation, 
in which other places were not involy'd, and which no 
body could excuſe, ſhould warrant all kind of ſeverity 
in that City, even to the pulling down their Temples, 
and expelling many of them for ever out of the City; 
which, with the execution and forfeiture of many of 
the principal Perſons, would be a general Mortifica- 
tion to all of the Religion in France; with whom they 
were heartily offended ; and a part of the Army was 
forthwith order'd to march towards Niſmes, to {ce this 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. i 
Tu oss of the Religion in the Town, were quick- 
ly ſenſible into what condition they had brought them- 
ſelves; and ſent with all poſſible Submiſſion, to the 
Magiſtrates to excuſe themſelves, and to impute what 
had been done to the raſhnels of particular Men, who 
had no order for what they did. The Magiſtrates an- 
ſwer'd, That they were glad they were ſenſible of 
«their Miſcarriage; but they could ſay nothing upon 
«the Subject, till the King's pleaſure ſhould be known; 
ce to whom they had ſent a full relation of all that had 
« paſſed. The others very well knew what the King's 
pleaſure would be, and forthwith ſent an Expreſs, one 
Moulins, who had liv'd many years in the place, and 
in Montpelier, to Cromwell, to deſire his protection and 
interpoſition. The Expreſs made ſo much haſte, and 
found ſo good a reception the firſt hour he came, that 
Cromwell, after he had receiv'd the whole Account, 
bad him © Refreſh himſelf after ſo long a Journey, and 
ec he would take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by the 
ce time he came to Paris he ſhould find it diſpatch'd; 
and, that Night ſent away another Meſſenger to his 
Embaſſadour Lockhart; who, by the time Moulins came 
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thither, had ſo far prevail'd with the Cardinal, that 
Orders were ſent to ſtop the Troops, which were upon 
their March towards Niſmes; and, within few days af- 
ter, Moulins return'd with a full Pardon, and Amneſt 
from the King, under the Great Seal of France, fo fully 
confirm'd with all circumſtances, that there was never 
farther mention made of it, but all things paſſed as if 
there had never been any ſuch thing. So that no body 
can wonder, that his Memory remains ſtill in thoſe 
parts, and with thoſe People, in great veneration. 

He would never ſuffer himſelf to be denied an 
thing he ever ask d of the Cardinal, alledging, That 
*the People would not be otherwiſe ſatisfied; which 
the Cardinal bore very heavily, and complain'd of to 
thoſe with whom he would be free. One day, he vi- 
ſited Madam Turenne, and when he took his leave of 
her, She according to her Cuſtom, beſought him to con- 
tinue gracious to the Churches. Whereupon the Car- 
dinal told her, That he knew not how to behave 
himſelf; if he adviſed the King to puniſh and ſup- 
ce preſs jtheir Inſolence, Cromwell threaten'd him to 
*joyn with the Spaniard; and if he ſhew'd any favour 
to them, at Rome they accounted him an Heretick. 


To Conclude his Character, Cromwell was not ſo The c. 


far a Man of blood, as to follow Machiavels method 
which preſcribes, upon a total alteration of Govern- 
ment, as a thing abſolutely neceffary, to cut off all the 
heads of thoſe, and extirpate their Families, who arc 
Friends to the old one. It was confidently reported, 
that, in the Council of Officers, it was more than 
once propoſed, © That there might be a general 
* Maſſacre of all the Royal Party, as the only expe- 
*dient to ſecure the Government, but that Cromwel! 
ce would never conſent to it; it may be, out of too 
great a contempt of his Enemies. In a word, as he 
was guilty of many Crimes againſt which Damnation 
is denounced, and for which Hell- fire is prepared, 
ſo he had ſome good Qualities which have cauſed the 
Memory of ſome Men in all Ages to be celebrated; 
and he will be look'd upon by Poſterity as a brave 
wicked Man. 
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Zech. XI. 4, 5, 6. 
Thus faith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the ſlaughter. 


Whoſe poſſeſſors ſlay them, and hold themſelves not guilty : and they that 
ell them ſay, Bleſſed be the Lord, for I am rich, and their own ſhepherds 


pity them not. 


- it lo, I will deliver the men every one into his Neighbours hand, and 


into the hand of his Ring. 


. ON TRARY to all expectation 
durd Go- both at home and abroad, this 
n 3 

vernmellir, 


Earthquake was attended with no 
ſignal Alteration. It was belicy'd 
that Lambert would be in the head 
of the Army, and that Monk in 
Scotland would never ſubmit to be 
£ under him. Beſides the expecta- 
tion the King had from the general Affection of the 
Kingdom, he had fair promiſes from Men of Intereſt 
in it, and of Command in the Army, who profeſſed to 
prepate for ſuch a Conjuncture as this; and that the 
diſorder ariſing from Cromwell's death might diſpoſe 
Lockhart to depend upon the belt Title, ſeem'd a rea- 
ſonable expectation: but nothing of this fell out. Ne- 
ver Monarch, after he had inherited a Crown by many 
deſcents, died in more ſilence, nor with leſs altera- 
tion; and there was the ſame, or a greater calm in the 
Kingdom than had been before. 

Tu t next Morning after the death of Oliver, Richard 
his Son is Proclaim'd his Lawful Succeſſor; the Army 
congratulate their new General, and renew their Vows 
of fidelity to him; the Navy doth the like; the City 
appears more unanimous for his Service, than they were 
for his Father's; and moſt Counties in England, by Ad- 
dreſſes under their hands, teſtified their obedience to 
their new Soveraign without any heſitation. The dead 
is interr'd in the Sepulcher of the Kings, and with the 
obſequies due to ſuch. His Son inherits all his Great- 
neſs, and all his Glory, without the publick hate, that 
viſibly attended the other. Forreign Princes addreſſed 
their Condolences to him, and deſired to renew their 
Alliances; and nothing was heard in England but the 
voice of Joy, and large Encomiums of their new Pro- 
tector: ſo that the King's condition never appear'd ſo 
hopeleſs, ſo deſperate; for a more favourable Conjun- 
cure his Friends could never expect than this, which 
now ſeem'd to blaſt all their hopes, and confirm their 
utmoſt deſpair. : 

IT is probable that this Melancholick proſpect might 
have continued long, if this Child of Fortune could 
have fat ſtill, and been contented to have enjoy'd his 
own felicity. But his Council thought it neceſſary that 
he ſhould call a Parliament, to confirm what they had 
already given him, and to diſpel all Clouds which 
might ariſe. And there ſeem'd to be the more reaſon 
for it, becauſe the laſt Alliance which Oliver had made 


_—— 
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with the Crown of Sweden, and of which he was fonder 
than of all the reſt, did oblige him in the Spring to 
{end a ſtrong Fleet into the Sound, to aſſiſt that King 
againſt Denmark, at leaſt to induce Denmark, by way 
of mediation, to accept of ſuch Conditions as the 
other would be willing ro give him. This could hardly 
be done without ſome aſſiſtance of Parliament; and 
therefore the new Protector ſent out his Writs to call 
a Parliament, to meet together on the twenty ſeventh tm a « 
day of Januar; till which day, for near five Months, ange 


to meet Jan. 


he remain'd as great a Prince as ever his Father had 2, 1695. 
been. He follow'd the Model that was left him; and 
{ent out his Writs to call thoſe as Peers who had con- 
ſtituted the Other Houſe in the former Parliament; 
and ſo both Lords and Commons met at the day aſ- 1. mee en 
ſign'd. that day. 
Ric HARD came to the Parliament in the fame State 
that Oliver his Father had done; and ſent the Gen- 
tleman Uſher of the Elack-Rod to the Commons, that 
they ſhould attend him in the other Houſe; where, 
firſt by himſelf, and then by the Keeper of his Great n. uſne/; 
Seal, Nathaniel Fiennes, he recommended to them the !*commend- 
i” 7 . ed to them 
proſecution of the War with Spain, and the aſſiſtance 4 the Fre- 
of the King of Sweden in the Sound. He had no good e. 
fortune at the beginning, that all the Commons fign'd 
an Engagement not to alter the preſent Government. 
But they were no ſooner incloſed within thoſe Walls, 
than there appcar'd rhe old 57 8 1 Spirit, though 
more wary than it had uſed to be. It begun with en- Diferences 
quiring into the Accounts, how the Money had been 7Y* » the 
| 5 Houſe of 
{pent, and into the Offices of Exciſe and Cuſtoms, and Commons a- 
what was become of all that Revenue. When they 8 
" "7 10 
were called upon to ſettle the Act of Recognition, to Nen, and 
confirm Richard, and his Authority in the State, they % the 


7 - 5 4 . th Ho 
would firſt inform themſelves of their own Authority, gc. wo 


and how far the Government was alrcady ſettled, and 


what part was fit to be atſign'd to the other Houſe; 
which they would by no mcans allow to be a part of 
the Government already eſtabliſh'd, which they had 
romiſed not to alter. Upon this Argument they ex- 
erciſed themſelves with great Licence, as well upon 
the Creator of thoſe Peers, and the Power of the = 
Protector, as upon his Creatures the Peers; of whoſe 
dignity they were not tender, but handled them ac- 
cording to the Quality they had been of, not that 
which they were now grown to. They put the Houle 
in mind, How grievous it had been to the Kingdom, 
R* 3 *rhax 
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It was car 
ried, that 
the other 
Houſe bon 
be allow'd, 


A new Coun 
ci of Officers 
met, who 
conſult 4 
bout the Ges 
vernment, 


Their Ad- 
dreſs to Ri- 
chard, Apr. 
6. 1659. 


The City 
Militia ſte 


cond them, 


Votes of the 


Parliament 
upon it. 


ce that the Biſhops had ſate in the Houſe of Peers, be- 
e cauſe they were look'd upon as ſo many Votes for 
«the King; which was a reaſon much ſtronger againſt 
«theſe Perſons; who were all the work of the Pro- 
te tector's own hand, and therefore could not but be 
ce entirely addicted and devoted to his Intereſt. They 
concluded, © That they could not, with good Con- 
* ſciences, and without the guilt of Perjury, ever con- 
te ſent, that That other Houſe ſhould have any part in 
ce the Government, ſince they had all taken the Engage- 
cement, that there ſhould be no more any Houle of 
ce Peers, and ſince the Office of Protector had been, and 
might ſtill continue without it. 

NoTwWITHSTANDING all this confidence, which 
diſturbed the Method intended to be procceded in, this 
violent Party could not prevail, but it was carried by 
the Major part of the Houle, © That they would meet, 
te and confer with the other Houle, as a part of the 
« Parliament, during this Preſent Parliament; and like- 
cc ite, that ſuch other Perſons, as had a right to come 
*ro that other Houle, and had not forfeited it by their 
ce breach of Truſt (by which they meant thoſe Lords 
who had been always againſt the King) © Should not 
«be reſtrain'd from coming thithcr: yet rhe Temper of 
the Houfe of Commons could hardly be judged by all 
this. Some things were done, which looked like con- 
deſcenſion to the Royal Party; but more for the coun- 
tenance of the Presbyterians; and whatſoever contra- 
dictcd thoſe who were for a Republick, was looked up- 
on as favourable to the Protector. 

Tux ftirring theſe ſeveral humours, and the drowſy 
temper of Richard, raiſed another Spirit in the Army. 
A new Council of Officers met together by their own 
Authority, and admitted Lambert, though no Member 
of the Army, to conſult with them; they neither liked 
Protector, nor Parliament, but conſulted what Govern- 
ment to ſettle, that might be better than either: yet 
they would not incenſe them both together, nor ap- 
pear to have any diſinclination to Richard, who had 
many of his ncarelt Friends amongſt them. They there- 
fore preparcd an Addreſs to him; in which they com- 
plain'd of, © The great Arrears of pay that were due to 
« the Army, by which they were in great Streights: 
That they, who had borne the brunt of the War, 
« and undergone all the difficulties and dangers of it, 
tc ere now undervalued, derided, and laid aſide: 
« That the Good Old Cauſe was ill ſpoken of, and tra- 
* duced by Malignants and diſaffected Perſons; who 
te grew every day more Inſolent, and their Numbers 
*encrealed, by the reſort out of Flanders, and other 
* places; and they had leveral ſecret meetings in the 
City of London: That the Names of all thoſe who 
© had ſate upon the late King as his Judges, were lately 
* Printed, and ſcatter d abroad, as it they were deſign'd 
© to deſtruction; and that many Suits were commen- 
*ced at Common Law againſt honeſt Men, for what 
*they had tranſacted in the War as Soldiers: That 
*thole famous Acts which had been perform'd in the 
*long Parliament, and by the late Protector, were 
* cenlured, rail'd at, and vilified. By all which, the 
faid, © It was very manifeſt, that the Good Old Caule 
was declined ; which they were reſolv'd to aſſert. 
And therefore they beſought his Highneſs to repreſent 
*thole their Complaints to the Parliament, and to re- 
« quire proper nd {pecdy Remedies. 

Turs Addreſs was deliver'd from the Army by 
Fleetwood to Richard, on April 6 1659; which was no 
ſooner known, than Tichburn, and Ireton, two Aldermen 
of London, and principal Commanders of that Militia, 
drew up likewiſe a Kemonſtrance, and ſent it to the 
Council of Officers; in which they declarcd their Re- 
lolutions with the Army toſtick to the Good Old Cauſe, 
and that they were reſoly'd to accompany them, in 
whatloever they ſhould do for what they call'd the Na- 
tion's good, 

Tus Parliament was quickly alarm'd with theſe Ca- 
bals of the Army, and the City; which Richard was 
as much terrified with, as They. In order to the ſup- 
preſſion thereof, the Parliament Voted, © That there 
*ſhould be no meeting, or general Council of Officers, 
«without the Procector's Conſent, and by his Order : 


—— 
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*and that no Perſon ſhould have Commands by Sea 
*or Land, in either of the three Nations, who did not 
ce immediately ſubſcribe, that he would not diſturb the 
te free meeting of Parliaments, or of any Members in 
*« either Houſe of Parliament; nor obſtruct their free- 
* dom in Debates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, or to 
this effect, were ſent to Richard, and by him preſently 
to Wallingford Houſe, where the Council of Officers 
then ſate. 

Tus x Officers were Men who reſolv'd to execute 
as well as order; they knew well that they were gone 
much too far, if they went no farther: and therefore 
they no ſooner receiy'd theſe Votes, but they {cnt Feet- 
wood and Desborqugh to Richard (the firſt had married 
his Siſter ; the other was his Uncle; both railed by 
Cromwell) to adviſe him forthwith to diflolve the Par- 
liament. They were two upon whoſe Affection, in re- 
gard of the nearneſs of their Alliance, and their obliga- 
tion to, and dependence upon his Father, he had as 
much reaſon to be confident, as on any Men's in the 
Nation. Fleetwood uſed no Argument's but of Con- 
{cience, © To prevent the Nation's being engaged in 
*blood; which, he ſaid, Would inevitably fall out, 
«if the Parliament were not preſently difloly'd. Def- 
borough a fellow of a rough and rude temper, treated 
him only with threats, and menaces; told him, It was 
* impoſſible for him to keep both the Parliament and 
*the Army, his Friends; wiſhed him, To chooſe 
* which he would prefer: if he diſſolv'd the Parliament 
cout of hand, he had the Army at his Devotion; if 
che refuſed that, he believ'd the Army would quickly 
te pull him out of White- Hall. 

Tu E poor Man had not Spirit enough to diſcern 
what was belt for him; and yet he was not without 
Friends to Counſel him, if he had been capable to re- 
ceive Counſel. Beſides many Members of the Parlia- Ariz » 
ment, of Courage and Intereſt, who repair'd to him ras 
with aſſurance, That the Parliament would continue 
ce firm to him, and deſtroy the Ring-leaders of this Se- 
ce ditious Crew, if he would adhere to the Parliament; 
© but if he were prevail'd upon to diſſolve it, he would 
*be left without a Friend; and they who had com- 

e pell d him to do ſo imprudent an Action, would con- 

ce temn him when he had done it: Some Officers of the πα 

Army likewiſe of equal Courage and Intereſt with any 22 | 

of the reſt, perſwaded him © To reje& the deſire of 

e thoſe who call'd themſelves the Council of the Army, 

*and to think of puniſhing their preſumption. Ingoldsby, 

Whalley,and Gofſe, three Colonels of the Army, and the 

two former, Men of ſignal Courage, offer'd to ſtand 

by him; and one of them offer'd to kill Lambert 

( whom they look'd upon as the Author of this Con- 

{piracy ) if he would give him a Warrant to that pur- 
ole. 

r RICHARD continued irreſolute, now inclined one 

way, then another, Bur in the end, Desborough and 

his Companions prevail d with him, before they parted, , 4a. 

to ſign a Commiſſion, which they had cauſed to be ve Paris 

prepared to Nathaniel Fiennes, his Keeper of the Seal, 

to diflolve the Parliament the next morning; of which 

the Parliament having notice, they reſolv'd not to go 

up. So that when Fiennes ſent for them to the other 

Houſe, the Commons ſhut the door of their Houſe, and 

would not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- 

rod to come in, but adjourn'd themſelves for three 

days, till the five and twentieth of April, imagining that 

they ſhould by that time convert the Protector from 

deſtroying himſelf. But the poor Creature was ſo ha- 

red by the Council of Officers, that he prefently cauſed 

a Proclamation to be iſſued out, by which he did de- xe iu 
clare the Parliament to be diflolved. And from that 57", 

minute no body reſorted to him, nor was the Name pee; 

of the Protector afterwards heard of, but in derition ; „ 

the Council of Officers appointing Guards to attend at pup was # 

Weſtminſter, which 7 out thoſe Members, who in © ** 

purſuance of their adjournment, would have enter'd 

into the Houſe upon the day appointed. Thus, by 

extreme puſillanimity, the Son lutter'd himſelf to be 

ſtripped, in one moment, of all the Greatnels, and 

Power, which the Father had acquired in ſo many years, 

with wonderful Courage, Induliry, and Reſolution. 
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W n x the Council of Officers had, with this ſtrange 
Succeſs, having no Authority but what they gave one 
another, rid themſelves of a Superior; or, as the 
Phraſe then was, remoy'd the ſingle Perſon, they knew 
that they could not long hold the Government in their 
own hands, if, before any thing elſe, they did not re- 
move Ingoldrby, Whalley, Goffe, and thoſe other Officers, 
who had diſſwaded Richard from ſubmitting to their 
Advice, from having any Command in the Army ; 

ne council which they therefore did; and replaced Lambert, and 
2 all the reſt who had been Caſhiered by Oliver into their 
x, ke. own Charges again, So that the Army was become 
ne Republican to their wiſh; and that the Government 
aw of might return to be purely ſuch they publiſh'd a De- 
—_—_ * claration upon the ſixth of May, wherein, after a large 
n iſue 4 preamble in commendation of the good old Cauſe, and 
3 accuſing themſelves, For having been inſtrumental in 
i berlia- © declining from it; whence all the ills, the Common- 
«ntMays: © wealth had ſuſtain d, had proceeded, and the Vindica- 
*tion whereof they were reſfolv'd to purſue for the 
*future; they remember'd, © That the long Parlia- 
te ment, conſiſting of thoſe Members who had conti- 
*nued to fit till the twentieth of April 1653 (which 
was the day that Cromwell, with the aſſiſtance of theſe 
very Officers, had pull'd them out of the Houſe, and 
diſmiſſed them) © Had been eminent Aſſertors of that 
*Caulc, and had a ſpecial Preſence of God with them, 
*and were ſignally bleſſed in that Work. They ſaid 
© That the deſires of many good People concurring 
«with them, they did, by that Declaration, accord- 
*ing to their Duty, invite thoſe Members to return 
ce to the diſcharge of their Truſt, as they had done be- 
te fore that day; and promiſed, © That they would 
* be ready, in their places, to yield them their utmoſt 
* Aſſiſtance, that they might fit and conſult in ſafety, 
te for the ſettling and ſecuring the Peace and Quiet of 
*the Common-wealth, for which they had now fo 
te good an opportunity. And this Declaration, within 
very few days, they ſeconded with what they call'd 
The humble Petition and Addreſs of the Officers of the Army 
to the Parliament; which contain'd ſeveral advices, or 
rather poſitive directions how they were to Govern. 

Tus reſtoring the Rump Parliament was the only 
way in which they could moſt agree, though it was 
not ſuitable to what ſome of them deſired: They well 
foreſaw, that they might give an opportunity to more 
People to come together than zoe 7 be for their be- 
nehit; for that all the ſurviving Members of that Par- 
liament would pretend a Title to fit there: And there- 
fore, they did not only carefully limit the Convention 
to ſuch Members who had continued to fit from Fanu- 
ary 1648 to April 1653, but cauſed a Guard likewiſe 
ro attend to hinder, and keep the other Members from 
entring into the Houſe, When Lenthal, the old Speak- 
er, with forty or fifty of thoſe old Members ſpecified 
in the Declaration, took their places in the Houſe, and 

me of the ſome of the old excluded — hes likewiſe got in, and 

l excluded 81 : , 

lane, enter'd into Debate with them upon the matters pro- 

eue poſed, the Houſe was adjourn'd till the next day: And 

ſeit then better care was taken, by appointing ſuch Perſons, 

23 who well knew all the Members, to inform the Guards, 
By this means that Cabal only was ſuffer'd to enter 
which had firſt form'd the Common- wealth, and fo- 
ſter'd it for near five years after it was born. So that 
the return of the Government into theſe Men's hands 
again, ſeem'd to be the moſt diſmal change that could 
happen, and to pull up all the hopes of the King by the 
roots. 

We muſt, for the better obſervation, and diſtinction 
of the ſeveral Changes in the Government, call this 
Congregation of Men, who were now repoſſeſſed of 
it, by the Style they call'd themſelves, The Parliament; 
how far ſoever they were from being one. They re- 
ſolv d in the firſt place to vindicate, and eſtabliſh their 

* own Authority; which they could not think to be firm, 
ole flag whilſt there was ſtill a Protector, or the Name of a 
we dhe. Protector in being, and reſiding in White-Hall. They 
iſe, appointed therefore a Committee to go to Richard Crom- 
"4 ſwmit- 2yell, and that he might have hope they would be his 


ted to their 


ater good Maſters, firſt to enquire into the State of his 


who were, and who were not to go into the Houſe. 


— 


Debts, and then to demand of him, whether He acqui- 
eſced in the preſent Government? He, already hum- 
bled to that poverty of Spirit they could wiſh, gave 
the Committee a. Paper, © In which he ſaid, was con- 
*tain'd the State of his Debts, and how contracted ; 
which amounted to twenty nine thouſand fix hundred 
and forty pounds. 

To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer was likewiſe in 
writing; That He truſted, his carriage and behaviour 
*had manifeſted his Acquieſcence in the Will and 
good Pleaſure of God, and that he loved and valued 
the Peace of the Common - wealth much above his 
private concernment; deſiring by this, that a mea- 
ſure of his future comportment might be taken; 
* which, by the bleſſing of God, ſhould be ſuch as ſhould 
* bear the ſame Witneſs; he having, he hoped, in ſome 
*degree learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the 
* hand of God, than be unquiet under it: Thar, as to 
*the late Providence that had fallen out, however, in 
* reſpect to the particular Engagement that lay upon 
*him, he could not be active in making a Change in 
*the Government of the Nations, yet, through the 
*goodneſs of God, he could freely acquieſce in it 
* being made; and did hold himſelf obliged, as with 
*other Men he might expect Protection from the pre- 
e ſent Government, ſo to demean himſelf with all 
peacecableneſs under it, and to procure, to the utter- 
* molt of his power, that all in whom he had Intereſt 
*ſhould do the ſame. 

Tals ſatisfied them as to Richard; but they were 
not without apprehenſion that they ſhould find a more 
refractory Spirit in his Brother Harry, who was Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and look'd upon as a Man of another 
Air and Temper. He had in bis Exerciſe of that Go- Harry 


vernment, by the frankneſs of his humour, and a ge- Sg 4 


neral Civility towards all, and very 3 ob- mits and 


liging ſome, render'd himſelf Gracious and Popular to — 


all forts of People, and might have been able to have of Lieure- 


made ſome Conteſts with the Parliament. But aſſoon as 144% Fe 


= : land. 
he receiv'd an Order from them to attend them in Per- Ty Parlia- 


ſon, he thought not fit to be Wiſer than his elder Bro- 77 mates 


Ludlow 
ther, and came over to them even ſooner than _ and four e- 


expected, and laid his Commiſſion at their Feet ; whic —— 
they accepted, and put the Government of that King- G, 
dom into the hands of Ludlow, and four other Com- Ireland, 
miſſioners. 

Ir may not prove ingrateful to the Reader, in this 
place, to entertain him with a very pleaſant ſtory that 
related to this miſerable Richard, though it happen d 
long afterwards; becauſe there will be ſcarce again 
any occaſion ſo much as to mention him, during the 
continuance of this Relation. Shortly after the King's 
Return, and the manifelt joy that poſſeſſed the whole 
Kingdom thereupon, this poor Creature found it ne- 
ceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into France, more for fear 
of his Debts than of the King; who thought it not ne- 
ceſſary to enquire after a Man ſo long forgotten. Af- 
ter he had liv'd ſome years in Paris untaken notice of, 
and indeed unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condition 
and diſguiſe, not owning his own Name, nor having 
above one Servant to attend him, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary, upon the firſt rumour and apprehenſion that there 
was like to be a War between England and France, to 
quit that Kingdom, and to remove to ſome place that 
would be Neutral to either Party; and pirched upon 
Geneva. Making his way thither by Hourde aux, and 
through the Province of Languedoc, he paſſed through 
Pezenas, a very pleaſant Town belonging to the Prince 
of Conti, who hath a fair Palace there, and being then 
Governour of Languedoc, made his Reſidence in it. 

In this place Richard made ſome ſtay, and walking 
abroad to entertain himſelf with the view of the Si- 
tuation, and of many things worth the ſeeing, he met 
with a Perſon who well knew him, and was well known 
by him, the other having always been of his Father's, 
and of His Party; ſo that they were glad enough to 
find themſelves together. The other told him, That 
« all Strangers who came to that Town, uſed to wait 
ce upon the Prince of Conti, the Governour of the Pro- 
*yince; who expected it, and always treated Strangers, 
ce and particularly the Engliſh, with much Civility: 

Oy That 
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« That he need not be known, but that he himſelf 
« would firſt go to the Prince and inform him, that an- 
*gther Engliſh Gentleman was paſing through that 
« Town towards Italy, who would be glad to have the 
C honour to kiſs his hands. 
with great Civility and Grace, according to his natural 
cuſtom, and after few words, begun to diſcourſe of 
the Affairs of England, and asked many Queſtions con- 
cerning the King, and whether all Men were quiet, 
and ſubmitted obediently to him; which the other an- 
ſwer'd briefly, according to the truth, Well, ſaid the 
Prince, © Oliver, though he was a Traytor and a Vil- 
«lain, was a brave Fellow, had great Parts, great Cou- 
ce rage, and was worthy to Command, but that Richard, 
te that Coxcomb, Coquin, Poltron, was ſurely the baſeſt 
«Fellow alive; What is become of that Fool? How 
«was it poſſible he could be ſuch a Sot? He anſwer d 
te That he was betray'd by thoſe whom he moſt truſted, 
« and who had been molt obliged by his Father; fo 
being weary of his Viſit, quickly took his leave, and 
the ncxt morning left the Town, out of fear that the 
Prince might know that He was the very Fool and 
Coxcomb he had mention'd fo kindly. And within two 
days after, the Prince did come to know who it was 
whom he had treated fo well, and whom before, by his 
behaviour, he had believ'd to be a Man not very glad 
of the King's Reſtauration. 


Monk form Mod k from Scotland preſented his Obedience to 
Scotland the Parliament, and the aſſurance of the Fidelity of 
e the Army under his Command, to all their determina- 
chem. tions. The Navy Congratulated their Return to the 

Soveraign Power, and tender'd their Submiſſion. The 
5 44: the Embaſſadours who were in the Town, quickly receiv'd 
NM. new Credentials, and then had Audience from them, 


as their good Allies, making all the Profeſſions to them, 
which they had formerly done to Oliver and Richard. 
They centi- The Parliament continued Lockhart as their Embaſſa- 


2 dour in France, as a Man who could beſt cajole the 


fades in Cardinal, and knew well the Intrigues of that Court. 

France, They ſent Embaſſadours to the Sound, to mediate a 
ei . 2 

Embaſa- Peace between thoſe two Crowns, being reſoly'd to 


deurs get decline all Occaſions of expence abroad, that they 
homes thy might the better ſettle their Government at home. 
two Nen. To that purpoſe they were willing to put an end to 
cee the War with Spain, without parting with any thing 
that had been taken from it which would not conſiſt 
with their Honour. That they might throughly unite 
Trey paſs a» their Friends of the Army to them, they paſſed an Act 
, of Indemnity to pardon all their former Tranſgreſſions, 
mop foes Tergiverſations, which had been the cauſe of the 
Parliament's former diſſolution, and of all the Miſchief 
which had follow'd. 

Now there appear'd as great a Calm as ever, and 
their Government well ſettled, to the general content 
of the People of their Party, who teſtified the ſame by 
their tw os Sy and likewiſe by particular Ad- 
drefles. And that they might be ſure to be liable to 
no more Affronts, they would no more make a General, 
which might again introduce a fingle Perſon; the 
thought of which, or of any thing that might contri- 
bute rowards it, they moſt heartily abhorr'd. And to 
make That impoſſible, as they thought, they appoint- 

They appoint Ed © The Speaker to execute the Office of General, 

at in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct; and that all 

gh „„ Commiſſions ſhould be granted by him, and ſealed 

fen'4 by the * with their own Seal; all the Seals uſed by the Crom- 

peek” ee zyells being broken. And accordingly all the Officers 
of the Army, and Navy (for the Speaker was Admiral 
as well as General) deliver'd up their Commiſſions, and 
took new Ones in the form that was preſcribed. So 
that now they ſaw not how their Empire could be 
ſnaken. 

B v T theſe Men had not fate long in their old places, 
when they call'd to mind how they had been uſed af- 
ter they had been depoſed, the reproaches, and the 
contempt they underwent from all kind of People; but 
above all, the Scoffs and deriſion they ſuffer'd from 
the King's Party, when they ſaw them reduced to the 
ſame level in Power and Authority with themſelves. 
And though the ſmart they felt from others, vexed 
and anger'd them as much, yet they were content to 


* 


The Prince receiv'd him 


| 


ſuſpend their revenge towards Them, that they might 
with leſs controle exerciſe their Tyranny over the 
poor broken Cavaliers. So they made a preſent Or- 
der, © To baniſh all who had ever manifeſted any Af- 
te fection to the King, or his Father, twenty Miles from 
London; and reviv'd all thoſe Orders, they had for- 
merly made, and which Cromwell had aboliſh'd or for- 
borne to execute; by which many Perſons were com- 
mitted to Priſons for offences they thought had been 
forgotten. And the conſequence of thele proceedings 
awaken'd thoſe of another Claſſis, to apprehenſions of 
what They might be made liable to. The Soldiers were 
very merry at their new General; and thought it ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould march with them upon the next Ad- 
venture; and the Officers thought they had delerv'd 
more than an A& of Indemnity, for reſtoring them 
to ſuch a Soveraignty. Ina word, as the Parliament 
remember d how They had been uſed, fo all other Peo- 
ple remember'd how they had uſed them, and could 
not bring themſelves to look with reverence upon 
thoſe, whom, for above four years together, they had 
derided and contemn'd. 

T n1s univerſal temper raiſed the Spirits again of the 
King's Friends, who found very many of thoſe who 
had heretofore ſery'd the Parliament, and been after- 
wards diſobliged both by Cromwell, and the Rump Par- 
liament, very deſirous to enter into Amlty with them, 
and to make a firm conjunction with them towards the 
King's Reeſtabliſhment. Thoſe Members of the long 
Parliament, who, after the Treaty of the Iſle of Wight, 
were by violence kept from the Houle, took it in great 
indignation, that They, upon whom the {aid violence 
was practiſed afterwards, which they had firſt counte- 
nanced upon them, ſhould not reſtore them being now 
reſtored themſelves, and were ready to embrace an 
occaſion to diſturb their new Governours; to arg 
they were the more encouraged by the common diſ- 
courſe of the Soldiers; who declared, That if there 
*wete any commotion in the Kingdom, they would 
ce go no farther to ſuppreſs it, than Lenthal ſhould lead 
ce them. 

Mi Mok DAuxr, who had ſo lately his head up- 
on the Block, was more active than any Man; and was 
ſo well truſted by Men of all conditions, upon the Cou- 
rage of his former behaviour, that he had in truth very 
full engagements from very good Men in moſt Quar- 
ce ters of the Kingdom, That if the King would aſſign 
*them a day, and promiſe to come to them after they 
«were imbodyed, they would not fail to appear at the 
*© day. Whereupon, Mr Mordaunt ventur'd himſelf to 
come in diſguiſe to the King to Bruſſels, to give him 
a clear Account how his buſineſs ſtood, and what pro- 
bability there was of ſucceſs, and likewiſe to complain 
of the want of forwardneſs in ſome of thoſe upon whom 
the King molt relied, to encourage other Men, and to 
defire that his Majeſty would, by Him, require them 
to concur with the reſt, It appear'd, by the Account he 
gave, that there were very few Counties in England, 
where there was not a form'd Undertaking by the moſt 
powerful Men of that County, to poſſeſs themſelves 
of ſome conſiderable place in it; and if any of them ſuc- 
ceeded, the opportunity would be fairer for the King 
to venture his own Perfon, than he yet had Had, or than 
he was like to have, if he ſuffer'd thoſe who were now 
in the Government, to be ſettled in it. 

Tur which was belt digeſted, and, in reſpe& of 
the Undertakers, moſt like to ſucceed, was, firſt the 
ſurpriſal and poſſeſſing of Lynne, 
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a Maritime Town, 4 — , 
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of great importance in reſpec of the Situation, and {avs 


likewiſe of the good Affection of the Gentlemen of the 
Parts adjacent. This was undertaken by the Lord Mil- 
loughby of Parham, with the conſent and Approbation 
of S* Horatio Townſend: who, being a Gentleman of 
the greateſt Intereſt, and Credit, in that large County 
of Norfolk, was able to bring in a good Body of Men to 
poſſeſs it. The former had ſerv'd the Parliament, and 
was in great credit with the Presbyterians, and ſo leſs 
liable to ſuſpicion; the latter had been under Age till 
long after the end of the War, and ſo liable to no re- 
proach or jealouſy, yet of very worthy Principles, and 
of a noble Fortune; which he engaged very frankly, 
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to borrow Money ; and laid it out to provide Arms and 
Ammunition; and all the King's Friends in thoſe parts, 
were ready to obey thoſe Perſons in whatſoever they 
undertook, 


wide ANOTHER Deſign, which was look'd upon as ripe 
later too, Was the ſurpriſal of Gloceſter, a Town very advan- 
7 Maſſey. tageouſly Situated upon the River of Severn, that would 
have great influence upon Briſtol, and Worceſter ; both 
which, Perſons of the beſt Intereſt undertook to ſe- 
cure, aſſoon as Gloceſter ſhould be poſſeſſed ; which 
Major General Maſſey, who had been formerly Go- 
vernour thereof, and defended it too well againſt the 
King, made no queſtion he ſhould be able to do, ha- 
ving been in the Town incegnito, and conferr'd with 
his Friends there and lain conccal'd in the adjacent 
places, till the day ſhould be appointed for the Execu- 
tion of it; of all which he ſent the King an Account; 
nor did there appear much difficulty in che point, there 
being no Garriſon in either of the places. 
n Gentles TAE Lord Newport, Littleton and other Gentlemen 
-nef . . Of Shropſhire, were ready at the ſame time to ſecure 
— Shrewsbury ; and for the making that Communication 
5 Boo perfect, S* George Booth, a Perſon of one of the beſt 
wirtaker Forrunes and Intereſt in Cheſhire, and for the Memory 


r of his Grandfather, of abſolute power with the Presby- 
— terians, promiſed to poſſeſs himſelf of the City and 


n ein Caltle of Cheſter. And Sr Thomas Middleton, who had 
tun, likewiſe ſerv'd the Parliament, and was one of the beſt 
Fortune and Intereſt in North Wales, was ready to joyn 
with St George Booth; and both of them to unite en- 
» the weft, tirely with the King's Party in thoſe Counties. In the 
ee Welt, Arundel, Pollard, Greenvil, Trelawny, and the reſt 
«Exeter, Of the King's Friends in Cornwal and Devonſhire, ho- 
ped to poſſeſs Plymouth, but were ſure of Exeter. O- 
ther Undertakings there were in the North, by Men 
very ready to venture all they had. 
Wurd the King receiv'd this Account in groſs from 
a Perſon fo well inſtructed, whercof he had by retail re- 
ceiv'd much from the Perſons concern'd (for it was an- 
other circumſtance of the looſeneſs of the preſent Go- 
vernment, that Meſſengers went forward and backward 
wich all ſecurity) and likewiſe found by Me Mordaunt, 
that all things were now gone ſo far that there was no 
retreat, and therefore that the reſolution was general, 
That, though any diſcovery ſhould be made, and any 
©* Perſons impriſon d, the reſt would proceed aſſoon as 
*the day ſhould be appointed by the King; his Ma- 
jeſty reſolv'd that he would adventure his own Perſon, 
and would be ready incognito at Calais upon ſuch a day 
of the Month; and that his Brother the Duke of York 
ſhould be likewiſe there, or very near, to the end that 
from thence, upon the Intelligence of the ſucceſs of 
that day, which was likewiſe then appointed, they 
might diſpoſe themſelves, one to one place, and the 
other to another. 


Len TnEgreE happen'd at this time the diſcovery of a 


of the Trea- 


«ey of d. Vile Treachery which had done the King's Affairs much 


Kickard harm; and had it been longer concealed, would have 
0118, 


done much more. From the death of Oliver, ſome of 
thoſe who were in the ſecreteſt part of his Affairs, diſ- 
cern'd evidently, that their new Protector would never 
be able to bear the burden; and ſo thought how they 
might do ſuch ſervice to the King, as might merit from 
him. One who had a part in the Office of Secrecy, 
Mr Moreland, ſent an Expreſs to the King, to inform 
him of many particulars of Moment, and to give him 
ſome advices, what his Majeſty was to do; which was 
reaſonable and prudent to be done. He ſent him 
word what Perſons might be induced to ſerve him, and 
what way he was to take to induce them to it, and 
what other Perſons would never do it what profeſſions 
ſoever they might make. He made offer of his Ser- 
vice to his Majeſty, and conſtantly to advertiſe him of 
whatſoever was neceſſary for him to know; and, as an 
inſtance of his fidelity, and his uſefulneſs, he adver- 
tiſed the King of a Perſon who was much truſted by 
his Majeſty, and conſtantly betrayed him; © That he 
ic had receiy'd a large Penſion from Cromwell, and that 
he continually gave Thurlow Intelligence of all that 
te he knew; but that it was with ſo great circumſpection, 
e that he was never ſeen in his preſence: that in his 


Contract, he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoveries, 
* as ſhould prevent any danger to the State; but that he 
* would never endanger any Man's life, nor be produ- 
**ced to give in Evidence againſt any: and that this 
very Perſon had diſcoyer'd the Marquis of Ormond's 
being in London the laſt year, to Cromwell ; but could 
not be induced to diſcover where his Lodging was; 
* only undertook his Journey ſhould be ineffectual, and 
that he ſhould quickly return; and then they might 
take him if they could; to which he would not con- 
*tribute. To conclude, his Majeſty was deſired to 
truſt this Man no more, and to give his Friends no- 
tice of it for their caution and indemnity. 


Tus King, and They who were moſt truſted by him Tie King at 
in his ſecret Tranſactions, believ'd not this informa- ff 3 


norz. 


tion; but concluded that it was contriv'd to amuſe 
him, and to diſtract all his Affairs by a jealouſy of 
thoie who were intruſted in the conduct of them. The 
Gentleman accuſed, was S* Richard Willis: who had from T1 ch 
the beginning to the end of the War, except at Newark, #* of 1 
given teltimony of his Duty and Allegiance, and was phy 15 
univerſally thought to be ſuperior to all temptations of 
infidelity, He was a Gentleman, and was very well 
bred, and of very good parts, a courage eminently 
known, and a very good Officer, and in truth of ſo ge- 
neral a good Reputation, that, if the King had pro- 
felled to have any doubt of his honeſty, his Friends 
would have thought he had receiv'd ill infuſions with- 
out any ground; and he had given a very late teſtimo- 
ny of his ſincerity by concealing the Marquis of Ormond, 
who had Communicated more with him, than with any 
Man in England, during his being there. On the other 
fide, all the other informations, and advices, that were 
{ent by the Perſon who accuſed him, were very impor- 
tant, and could have no end but his Majeſty's Service; 
and the Offices that Gentleman offer'd to perform for 
the future, were of that conſequence, that they could 
not be overvalucd. This Intelligence could not be 
ſent with a hope of getting Money; for the preſent 
condition of him who ſent it, was ſo good, that he ex- 
pected no reward, till the King ſhould be enabled to 
give it; and he who was ſent in the Errand, was like- 
wiſe a Gentleman, who did not look for the Charges of 
his Journey: and how could it have becn known to 
Cromwell, that That Perſon had been truſted by the 
Marquis of Ormond, if he had not diſcover'd it himſelf? 

Ix this perplexity, his Majeſty would not preſentl 
depart from his confidence in the Gentleman ecculed. 
As to all other particulars, he confeſſed himſelf much 
fatished in the information he had receiv'd; acknow- 
ledged the great ſervice; and made all thoſe promiſes 
which were neceſſary in ſuch a Caſe; only frankly de- 
clared, © That nothing could convince him of the in- 
e fidelity of that Gentleman, or make him withdraw 
tc his truſt from him, but the Evidence of his hand- 
ce writing; which was well known. This Meſſenger no 
ſooner return'd to London, but another was diſpatch'd The accuſer 
with all that manifeſtation of the truth of e c had — FS 
been before inform'd, that there remain'd no more room thing by 
to doubt. A great number of his Letters were ſent, c. 
whereof the Caracter was well known; and the Intel- 
ligence communicated, was of ſuch things as were 
known to very few beſides that Perſon himſelf. 

ON r thing was obſerv'd throughout the whole, that 
he ſeldom communicated any thing in which there was 
a neceſhty to name any Man who was of the King's 
Party, and had been always fo reputed. But what was 
undertaken by any of the Presbyterian Party, or by any 
who had been againſt the King, was e out to the 
life. Amongſt thoſe, he gave Information of Maſſe)'s 
deſign upon Gloceſter, and of his being concealed in 
ſome place near the ſame. If at any time he named 
any who had been of the King's Party, it was chiefly 
of them who were fatisfied with what they had done, 
how little ſoever, and reſolv'd to adventure no more. 
Whereupon very many were impriſon d in ſeveral places, 
and great noiſe of want of ſecrecy, or treachery in the 
King's Councils; which teproach fell upon thoſe who 
were about the Perſon of the King. 

Ir was a new perplexity to the King, that he knew 
not by what means to Communicate this pra? Fes 
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his Friends, leſt the diſcovery of it might likewiſe come 
to light; which mult ruin a Perſon of merit, and diſap- 
point his Majeſty of that Service, which muſt be of 
great moment. In this conjuncture, Mi Mordaunt came 
to Bruſſels, and inform'd his Majeſty of all thoſe parti- 
culars relating to the poſture his Friends were in, which 
are mention'd before; and amongſt the other Orders 
he defired, one was, that ſome Meſſage might be ſent 
to that knot of Men (whereof the accuſed Perſon was 
one) © Who, he ſaid, were principally truſted by his 
«Majeſty, and were all Men of honour, but ſo wary 
© and incredulous, that others were more diſcouraged 
*by their coldneſs; and therefore wiſned, That they 
© might be quicken'd, and required to concur with the 
© molt forward. Hereupon the King asked him, what 
he thought of ſuch a one, naming Sr Richard Willis: 
Mr Mordaunt anſwer d“ It was of Him they complain'd 
« principally ; who, they thought, was the cauſe of 
«all the warincls in the reſt, who looked upon him 
e not only as an excellent Officer, but as a prudent and 
«di{cret Man; and therefore, for the moſt part, all 
« {ebates were referr'd to him; and he was ſo much 
e giren to objections, and to railing difficulties, and 
* making things unpracticable, that molt Men had an 
ce unwillingnels to make any propoſition to him. The 
King asked him, Whether he had any ſuſpicion of 
« his want of honeſty? the other an{wer'd, © That he 
ce was lo far from any ſuch ſuſpicion, that, though he 
ce {lid not take him to be his Friend, by reaſon of the 
te many diſputes and contradictions frequently between 
e them, he would put his Life into his hand to morrow. 

IT was not thought reaſonable, that Mi Mordaunt 
ſhould return into England with a confidence in this 
Man; and therefore his Majeſty freely told him all he 
knew, but not the way by which he 3 it, or that 
he had his very Letters in his own hand, which would 

uickly have diſcover'd how he came by them; and 
the King charged him © No farther to Communicate 
«with that Perſon, and to give his Friends ſuch cau- 
«tion, as might not give a greater diſturbance to his 
“Affairs, by raiſing new Factions amongſt them, or pro- 
t voke him to do more miſchief, which it was in his 
* power to do. But for all this there was another Ex- 
pedient found; for by the time M. Mordaunt return d 
to London, the Perſon who gave the King the Adver- 
tiſement, out of his own wiſdom, and knowledge of the 
ill conſequence of that truſt, cauſed Papers to be poſted 
up in ſeveral places, by which all Perſons were warn'd 
not ts look upon St Richard Willis as faithful to the 
King, but as one who betray'd all that he was truſted 
with; which in the general had ſome effe&, though 
many worthy Men till continued that intimacy with 
him, and communicated with him all they knew to be 
relolv'd, 

IT was towards the end of June that Mi Mordaunt 
left Bruſſels, with a reſolution that there ſhould be a ge- 
neral Rendezvous throughout England of all who would 
declare for the King, upon a day named, about the 
middle of Fuly ; there — Commiſſions in every 
County directed to ſix or ſeven known Men, with Au- 
thority to them to chooſe one to Command in Chief in 
that County, till they ſhould make a conjunction with 
other Forces, who had ſuperior Commitfion from the 
King. And thoſe Commiſſioners had in their hands 
plenty of Commiſſions under the King's hand, for Re- 
giments and Governments, to diſtribute to ſuch as they 
judged fit to receive them; which was the beſt Model 
(how liable ſoever to exception) that, in ſo diſtracted 
a State of Affairs, could be adviſed. 

Tat King, as is ſaid, reſoly'd at the day appointed 
to be at Calais; which reſolution was kept with fo 
great ſecrecy at Aruſſels, that his Majeſty had left the 
Town before it was ſuſpected; and when he was gone, 
it was as little known whither he was gone ; there being 
as much care taken to have it concealed from being 
known in France, as in England. Therefore, as the 
King went out in the Morning, ſo the Duke of Tork 
went ont in the Afternoon, another way: his High- 
nels's motion being without any ſuſpicion, or notice, 
by reaſon of his Command in the Army. The King 

went attended by the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of 


Briſtol ( who was the Guide, being well acquainted 


with the Frontiers on both ſides) and two or three 
Servants, all incognito, and as Companions; and ſo the 
found their way to Calais; where they ſtaid. The 
Duke of 7ork., with four or five of his own menial Ser- 
vants, and the Lord Langdale, who deſired to attend 
his Highneſs, went to Boulogne ; where he- remain'd 
5 equal privacy; and they correſponded with each 
other. | 

Tus Affairs in England had no proſperous aſpect; 
every Poſt brought news of many Perſons of Honour 
and Quality committed to Genres Pritons, throughout 
the Kingdem, before the day appointed; which did 
not rerrify the reſt. The day it ſelf was accompanied 
with very unuſual Weather at that Seaſon of the Year, 
being the middle of July. The Night before, there 
had been an exceſſive Rain, which continued all the 
next day, with ſo terrible a cold high Wind, that the 
Winter had ſeldom ſo great a Storm: ſo that the Per- 
{ons over England, who were drawing to their appoint- 
ed Rendezvous, were much diſmayed, and met with 
many croſs Accidents; ſome miſtook the place, and 
went ſome whither elſe; others went where they ſhould 
be, and were weary of expecting thoſe who ſhould have 
been there too, 

Ix the beginning of the Night when Maſſey was 
going for Gloceſter, a Troop of the Army beſet the Houſe 
where he was, and took him Priſoner; and putting 
him before one of the Troopers well guarded, they 
made haſte to carry him to a place where he might be 
ſecure. But that tempeſtuous Night had ſo much of 
good fortune in it to him, that in the darkeſt part of it, 
the Troop marching down a very ſteep Hill, with Woods 
on both ſides, he either by his Activity, or the con- 
nivance of the Soldier, who was upon the ſame Horſe 
with him, found means, that in the ſteepeſt of the 
deſcent, they both fell from the Horſe, and he diſ- 
intangled himſelf from the embraces of the other, and 
being ſtrong and nimble, got into the Woods, and ſo 
eſcaped out of their hands, though his deſign was 
broken, | 

Ox all the Enterpriſes for the ſeiſing upon ſtrong 

laces, only one ſucceeded; which was that underta- 

en by Sr George Booth; all the reſt failed. 
Willoughby of Parham, and S* Horatio Townſend, and moſt 
of their Friends, were apprehended before the day, and 
made Priſoners, moſt 4 them upon general ſuſpicions, 
as Men able to do hurt. Only Sr George Booth, being 
a Perſon of the beſt Quality and Fortune, of that Coun- 
ty, of thoſe who had never been of the King's Party, 
came into Cheſter, with ſuch Perſons as he thought fit 
to rake with him, the Night before: fo that though 
the tempeſtuouſneſs of the Night, and the next Morn- 
ing, had che ſame effect, as in other places, to break 
or diſorder the Rendezvous, that was appointed within 
four or five miles of that City, yet S* George being 
himſelf there with a good Troop of Horſe he brought 
with him, and finding others, though not in the num- 
ber he looked for, he retired with thoſe he had into 
Cheſter, where his Party was ſtrong enough: and Sr Tho- 
mas Middleton, having kept his Rendezvous, came thi- 
ther to him, and brought ſtrength enough with him 
to keep thole parts at their Devotion, and to ſuppreſs 
all there who had inclination to oppoſe them. 

Tu they publiſhed their Declaration, rather a- 
gainſt thoſe who call'd themſelves the Parliament, and 
uſurped the Government by the power of the Army, 


than owning directly the King's Intereſt. They ſaid, 


«That ſince God had ſuffer'd the Spirit of diviſion to 
* continue in this Nation, which was left without any 
te ſettled foundation of Religion, Liberty, and Proper- 
*ry, the Legiſlative Power uſurped at pleaſure, the 
Army raiſed for it's. defence miſled by their ſupe- 
*riour Officers, and no face of Government remaining, 
* that was lawfully conſtituted; therefore, They, being 
te ſenſible of their duty, and utter ruin, if theſe diſtra- 
ce &ions ſhould continue, had taken Arms in vindication 
© of the freedom of Parliaments, of the known Laws, 
Liberty, and Property, and of the good People of 
*this Nation groaning under inſupportable Taxes: 
ve that they cannot deſpair of the bleſſing of God, nor 
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* of the chearful concurrence of all good People, and 
te of the undeceiv'd part of the Army; whoſe Arrears 
«and future advancement they would procure, ſuffer- 
te ing no impoſition or force on any Man's Conſcience. 
But though they mention'd nothing of his Majeſty in 
expreſs terms, they gave all countenance, and reception, 
and all imaginable aſſurance to the King's Party; who 
had directions from the King to concur, and to unite 
themſelves to them. 

Wu at diſappointments ſoever there were in other 

laces the fame of this Action of theſe two Gentlemen, 
raiſed the Spirits of all Men. They who were at liber- 
ty, renew'd their former deſigns; and they who could 
not promiſe themſelves places of refuge, prepared them- 
ſelves to march to Cheſter, if St George Booth did not 
draw nearer with his Army; which in truth he meant 
to have done, if the appointments which had been 
made, had been obſerv'd. But when he heard that all 
other places failed, and of the multitude of Perſons 
Impriſon'd, upon whole aſſiſtance he moſt depended, 
he was in great apprehenſion that he had begun the 
Work too ſoon; and though his Numbers increaſed 
every day, he thought it belt to * the Poſt he was 
in, till he knew what was like to be done elſewhere. 

Tus fire was kindled in a place which the Par- 
liament leaſt ſuſpected; and therefore they were the 
more alarm'd at the News of it; and knew it would 
ſpread far, if it were not quickly quenched; and they 
had now too ſoon uſe of their Army, in which they 
had not Confidence. There were many Officers whom 

alia. they had much rather truſt than Lambert ; but there was 
« ſends none they thought could do their buſineſs ſo well: So 
N they made choice of Him to march with ſuch Troops 
| as he liked, and with the greateſt Expedition, to ſup- 
prels this new Rebellion, which they ſaw had many 
Friends. They had formerly ſent for two Regiments 
out of Ireland, which, they knew, were devoted to the 
Republican Intereſt, and thoſe they appointed Lambert 
to joyn with. He undertook the Charge very willing- 
ly, being deſirous to renew his Credit with the Soldiers, 
who had loved to be under his Command, becauſe, 
though he was ſtri& in diſcipline, he provided well for 
them, and was himſelf cſteem'd brave upon any Action. 
He cared not to take any thing with him that might 
hinder his march; which he refolv'd ſhould be very 
ſwift, to prevent the increaſe of the Enemy in Num- 
bers. And he did make incredible haſte ; ſo that S- 
George Booth found he was in leſs than a days march, 
before he thought he could have been half the way. 
Sr George himſelf had not been acquainted with the 
War, and the Officers who were with him, were not 
of one mind or humour; yet all were deſirous to Fight 
(the natural infirmity of the Nation, which could ne- 
ver endure the view of an Enemy without engaging in 
a Battle) and inſtead of retiring into the Town, which 
they might bave defended againſt a much greater Ar- 
my than Lambert had with him, longer than he could 
ſtay before ir, they marched to meet him; and were, 
after a ſhort Encounter, Routed by him, and torally 
broken: ſo that, the next day, the Gates of Cheſter 
were open'd to Lambert; St George Booth himſelf ma- 
king his flight in a diſguiſe; but he was taken upon the 
way, and ſent Priſoner to the Tower. 

LamMBERT proſecuted the advantage he had got, 
and marched into North Wales, whither S* Thomas 
Middleton was retired with his Troops to a ſtrong Ca- 
{tle of his own; and he thought neither the Man, nor 
the Place, were to be left behind him. It was to no 
purpoſe for one Man to oppoſe the whole Kingdom, 
where all other Perſons appeared ſubdued. And there- 
Thomas fore, after a day or two making ſhew of reſiſtance, Mid- 
Middleton dleton accepted ſuch Conditions as he could obtain, 
pad and luffer d his goodly Houſe, for the ſtrength of the 

Situation, to be pulled down. 

Tris Succeſs put an end to all endeavours of force 
in England; and the Army had nothing to do but to 
make all Perſons Priſoners whoſe looks they did not 

like; fo that all Priſons in England were fill'd ; whiltt 
the Parliament, exalted with their Conqueſt, conſulted 
what Perſons they would Execute, and how they ſhould 
Confiſcate the reſt; by means whereof, they made no | 
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doubt they ſhould deſtroy all Sceds of future Inſurre- 
ions on the behalf of the King, many of the Nobi- 
lity being at preſent in Cuſtody. And they reſolv'd, 
if other Evidence was wanting, that the very ſuſpecting 
them ſhould be ſufficient reaſon to continue them 
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there. | 
Wu the King came to Calais, where he receiv'd | 
Accounts every day from England of what was Tranſ- þ 


| 

acted there, as he was much troubled with the News | 
he receiy d daily of the Impriſonment of his Friends, | [ 
: 

| 

| 

| 

| 


lo he was revived with the Fame of St George Booth's 
being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, and of the Conjunction be- 
tween him and Middleton. They were reported to be 
in a much better poſture than in truth they were; and 
the expectation of ſome appearance of Troops in Lin- 
coln-ſhire, and Tork-ſhire, and ſome other Counties, 
ſtood fair; whereupon the King reſolv'd to go him- 
ſelf ro {ome other part of Fance, from whence he might 
ſecurely Tranſport himſelf into thoſe parts of England, m. King 
where, with leaſt hazard, he might joyn himſelf with 1 
the Troops which were in Arms for him, and fo went Bretagne, 
to the Coalt of Bretagne. 
Tux Duke of Tork remain'd at Boulogne, to expect 
ſome appearance of Arms in Kent, and Eſſex; which 
was ſtil Jromilen, aſſoon as the Army ſhould be drawn 
farther from London. In this expectation, his Royal The Duke of 
Highneſs found an opportunity to confer with his old ; wx 
Friend Marſhal Turenne ; who very frankly afſign'd him Ne, fe- 
ſome Troops ; and likewiſe provided Veſſels to Tranſ- 2 
port them, if an opportunity had invited him to an afpftarce. 
Engagement in any probable Enterpriſe; and this with 
ſo much Generoſity and Secrecy, that the Cardinal, who 
was then upon the Borders of Spain, ſhould have had no 
notice of the preparation, till it was too late to pre- 
vent the effect thereof. But it pleaſed God, chat, whilſt 
his Highneſs was providing for his longed for Expedi- 
tion, and when the King, after his viſiting St Maloes, 
was at Rochel, in hope to find a conveniency for his 
Tranſportation, the fatal News arriv'd in all parts of 
the defeat of St George Booth, and of the total and entire n. K 
ſuppreſſion of all Kind of oppoſition to the power of receive: 
the Parliament; which ſeem'd now to be in as abſolute gb 
poſſeſſion of the Government of the three Nations, as Ma. 
ever Cromwell had been. 
STRUCK with this diſmal relation, the King and 
his Brother ſeem'd to have nothing elſe to do, but to 
make what haſte they could out of France; where it 
was thought they could not now be found with ſafety. 
The Duke of Jork return'd ſpeedily to Bruſſels; but 2. Duke 
the King, leſs dejected than might have been expected return: to 
from the extreme deſpair of his Condition, reſum'd a The Ni 
reſolution he had formerly taken, to make a Journey er. 
himſelf to the Borders of Spain, to ſollicite more power- ©, 
ful Supplies; the two chief Miniſters of the two © 
being there met at this time. And indeed his Majeſty 
preferr'd any peregrination before the negle& he was 
ſure to find at Bruſſels, and the dry looks of the Spa- 
niards there; who were broken into ſo many Factions 
amonglt themſelves, that the Goverament was hardly 
in a (tate to ſubſiſt; and the Marquis of Carracena, and 
Don Alonzo, had ſuch an influence upon the Counſels 
at Madrid, that Don Fuan receiv'd Orders without delay pon juan 
to return to Spain, and to leave the Government in recal'd ts * 
the hands of the Marquis of Carracena; which Don ban. 
Juan very unwillingly obey'd ; and aſſoon as he could 
obtain a Paſs to go through France, he left thoſe Pro- 4 
vinces, and made his Journey through that Kingdom 1 
towards Madrid, He was a Perſon of a ſmall Stature, q 
but well made, and of great vivacity in his looks; his 11 
Parts very good, both natural and acquired, in fancy 119 
and judgment. And if he had not been reſtrain'd by 
his Education, and accuſtom'd to the pride and forms 
of a Spaniſh breeding, which likewiſe diſpoſed him to 
lazineſs and taking his pleaſure, he was capable of any 
great Employment, and would have diſcharged it well. 
I s AI b before, the Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns 
were now met on the Borders of the two Kingdoms. 
For, this year, ſome thing had happen'd abroad, that, 
as it was new, might ſeem to adminiſter new hopes to 
raiſe the King's Spirits; however it was a ſubje& for { 
Men to exerciſe their thoughts on with variety of con- F 
8 jectures, 
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jectures. The War had now continued between the 
two Crowns of France and Spain, for near the ſpace of 
thirty years, to the ſcandal, and reproach of Chriſtia- 
nity, and in ſpight of all the interpoſition and media- 
tion of moſt of the Princes of Europe; a War wanton- 
ly enter'd into, without the leaſt pretence of Right and 
ſuſtice, to comply with the Pride and Humour of the 
two Favourites 1 the Crowns (beſides the natural Ani- 
moſity, which will always be between the two Na- 
tions) who would try the Maſtery of their Wit and 
Invention, at the charge of their Maſter's Treaſure, 
and the blood of their Subjects, aga inſt all the obliga- 
tions of Leagues and Alliances; a War proſecuted ny 
for War's ſake, with all the circumſtances of Fire, Sword, 
and Rapine, to the conſumption of Millions of Trea- 
ſure, and Millions of Lives of noble, worthy, and ho- 
neſt Men, only to improve the skill, and myſtery, and 
ſcience of deſtruction. All which appear'd the more 
unnatural and the more monſtrous, that this ſeem'd to 
be effected, and carried on by the power of a Brother 
and Siſter againſt each other (tor half the time had been 
ſpent in the Regency of the Queen of France) when 
they both lov'd, and tender'd each others good, and 
happinels, as the beſt Brother and Siſter ought to do. 
IT was high time to put an end to this barbarous 
cruel War, which the Queen Mother had long and 
paſſionately deſired in vain. But now being more ſtruck 
in years, and troubled with the infirmitics of Age, 
and the young King being of years ripe to Marry, and 
the Infanta of Spain being in that, and all other re- 
ſpects, the moſt competent Match for him, which would 
be the belt, and was the only Expedient to procure a 
Tve Quern Peace, her Majelty refolv'd to imploy all her Intereſt 
Mother and Authority, to bring it to pals, and knowing well, 


France de- 


fin: 19 put all Her deſires could produce no effect, if ſhe had not 
an endro i the full concurrence of the Cardinal, ſhe propoſed it 
the wo to him with all the warmth, and all the concernment 
— % ſuch a Subject required; conjuring him © By all the 
Marriage. good Offices he had perform'd rowards him, that he 
She adviſer © would, not only conſent to it, but take it to heart, 
te concur in © and put it into ſuch a way of Negotiation, that it 


it. ce might arrive at the Iſſue ſhe deſired. 


His Arews TE Cardinal uſed all the Arguments he could, to 
rainft ic, diſſwade her Majeſty from defiring it at this time; 


* That it would not be for her Majeſty's Service; nor 
*was he able to bear the reproach, of being the In- 
e ſtrument of making a Peace at a time when Spain was 
*reduced to thole ſtreights, that it could no longer 
te xeſiſt the Victorious Arms of France ; that they could 
*not fail the next Summer of being poſſeſſed of Bruſ- 
*ſels it ſelf, and then they ſhould not be long with- 
*out the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and there- 
fore, at this time, to propoſe a Peace, which muſt 
«diſappoint them of fo {ure a Conqueſt, would not on- 
*ly be very ingrateful to the Army, but incenſe all 
* good French-men againſt him, and againſt her Ma- 
<*jeſty her ſelf. 

Trex Queen was not diverted from her purpoſe by 
thoſe Arguments; but propoſed it to the King, and 
proſecuted it with the Cardinal, that, as himſelf con- 
felled to his intimate Friends, he was neceſſitated ei- 
ther to conſent to it, or to have an irreconcileable 
breach with her Majeſty; which his gratitude would 

Bur at {oft not ſuffer him to chooſe; and thereupon He yield- 
= ed; and Don Antonio Pimentel from Madrid, and Mon- 
The Treaty ſieur de Lyonne from France, ſo Negotiated this laſt 
47 — Winter in both Courts, both, incognito, making ſeveral 
nito at Pa- Tournies backward and forward, and with that effect, 
4e. that, by the end of the Winter, it was publiſhed, there 
would be a Treaty between the two Crowns, and that 
in the beginning of the Summer of this year 1659, the 
two Favourites, Cardinal Mazarin, and Don Lewis de 
Haro would meet, and make à Treaty both for the 
Peace, and the Marriage. 
e en Tur Cardinal was the ſooner induced to this Peace 
the Cordinat by the unſettled Condition of England. The death of 
ro yieldre Cromwell, with whom he had concerted many things to 
0 Peace come, had much perplexed him; yet the Succeſſion of 
Richard, under the advice of the ſame Perſons who 
were truſted by his Father, pleaſed him well. Burt 
then the throwing Him our with ſuch circumſtances, 
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broke all his Meaſures. He could not forget that the 
Parliament, that now govern'd, were the very ſame 
Men who had eluded all his Application, appear'd ever 
more inclined to the Spaniſh Side, and had, without any 
colour of provocation, and when he beliey'd they ſtood 
fair towards France, taken the French Fleet, when it 
could not but have Reliev'd Dunkirk; by which that 
Town was deliver'd up to the Spaniard. He knew 
well, that Spain did, at that inſtant, uſe all the under- 
hand means they could to make a Peace with them; and 
he did not believe, that the Parliament would affect 
the continuance of that War, at ſo vaſt a Charge both 
at Sea and Land; but that they would rather foment 
the Diviſions in France, and endeavour to unite the 
Prince of Conde and the Hugonots; which would make 
a concuſſion in that Kingdom; and he ſhould then have 
cauſe to repent the having put Dunkirk into the hands 
of the Engliſh. Theſe reflections diſturbed him, and 
diſpoſed him at laſt to believe, that over and above 
the benefit of gratifying the Queen, he ſhould beſt pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of France, and of Himſelf, by 
making a Peace with Spain. 


However, he was not fo ſure of bringing it to h, 


paſs, as to provoke, or negle& England. Therefore he “ ocktar 
renew'd all the promiſes, he had formerly made to Oli- 

ver, again to Lockhart (who was the Emb 

of the Republick) © That he would never make a Peace 
* without the conſent, and incluſion of England; and 
very earneſtly deſired him, and writ to that purpoſe to 

the Parliament, that he might be at the Treaty with 
him, that ſo they might ſtill conſult what would be beſt 

for their joynt Intereſt, from which he would never ſe- 
parate; inſinuating to him, in broken and half Sen- 


adhering te 


| tences, © That though the Treaty was neceſſary to ſatiſ- 


*fy the Queen, there were ſo many difficulties in view, 

*that he had little hope of a Peace : and, in truth, 

_ ſober Men did not believe the Treaty would ever 
produce a Peace: for, beſides the great Advantages 

which France had gotten, and that it could not be ima- 

gin'd, that Spain would ever conſent to the relinquiſh- 

ing all thoſe important places to the French, which the 

had then in their hands by Conqueſt (the uſual Effe& 

of Peace being a reſtitution of all places taken in the 

War; which France would never permit) there were Tw panics 
two particulars which ir was hard to find any Expedient 7 


culty in the 


to compole, and which, notwithſtanding all the prepa- Tray 
rations made by de Lyonne and Pimentel, were entirely 2% 
reſery'd for the Treaty of the two Favourites; bot 93 
Sides having with great obſtinacy, proteſted againſt the 25 
departing from the reſolution they had taken. 
Tu; two particulars were thoſe concerning Portugal, me frf, 
and the Prince of Conde. There could not be a greater 4 
Engagement, than Fance had made to Portugal, never gil 
to deſert it, nor to make a Peace without providing 
that the King ſhould quietly enjoy his Government to 
him and his Poſterity, without being in the leaſt degree 
ſubje& to the Yoke of Spain. And Spain was principal- 
ly induced ro buy a Peace upon hard terms, that it 
might be at liberty to take revenge of Portugal; which 
they always reckon'd they ſhould be able to do within 
one year, if they had no other Enemy upon them; and 
they would never value any Peace, if That were not 
entirely left to them, and diſclaimed by France. | 
O the other hand, the Prince of Conde had the King 22 
of Spain s word and obligation, by the moſt folemn p « 
Treaty that could be enter'd into, that he would never Cond. 
conclude a Peace without including Him, and all who 
adhered to him, not only to a full reſtitution to their 
Honours, Offices, and Eſtates, but with ſome farther re- 
compence for the great Service he had done; which 
was very great indeed: and no body bclieved, that the 
Cardinal would ever conſent to the Reſtoration of that 
Prince, who had wrought him ſo many calamities, and 
brought him to the brink of deſtruction. With theſe 
ill preſages, great preparations were made for this Trea- 
ty, and the time and the place were agreed on, when, 
and where the two great Favourites ſhould meet. Fuen- . 
tarabia, a place in the Spaniſh Dominions, very near the of Interuien 
Borders of France, the fame place where Francis the Firſt 
was deliver'd, after his long Impriſonment in Spain, was 
agreed upon for their Interview; a little River near 


that 


touching by } 


aſſadour now Faw | 


Favourite, 


\ = \ 
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that place parting both the Kingdoms ; and a little 


England for this year were defeated, and when he him- 
building of boards over it, brought the two Favourites | ſelf was already advanced far into France, he thought 
to meet, without either of their going out of his Ma- | it more neceſſary than ever to take up his former reſo- 
ſter's Dominions: - lution. Being therefore by this time fully advertiſed, 
Tut fame of this Treaty, aſſoon as it was agreed to, | that the Favourites had been met a confiderable time, 
had yielded variety, and new matter to the King to con- | and were enter'd fo far into the Treaty, in the very 
{ider. Both Crowns had made the contention and War | entrance of which they had agreed to a Ceſſation of 
that was between them, the only ground and reaſon, Arms, his Majeſty attended by the ſame Company he 
why they did not give him that Aſſiſtance, which in a | had then with him, the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel O 
caſe fo near relating to themſelves, he might well ex- | Neile, and two or three other Servants, together with 
pect; and both had made many profeſſions, that, when | the Earl of Briſtol (though Sir Harry Bennet had before 
it ſhould pleaſe God to releaſe them from the War, they | inform'd the King, that Don Lewis de Haro had parti- 
would manifeſt to the World, that they took the King's | cularly deſired he would not bring that Earl with him; 
caſe to be their own: ſo that his Majeſty might very | whoſe Company yet in reſpect of his Language, the 
reaſonably promiſe himſelf ſome advantage and bene- | King believ'd would be very convenient to him) his 
fit from this Peace, and the World could not but ex- Majeſty, I fay, with this Attendance, began his Jour- Tre King 
&, that he would have ſome Embaſladour 2 to | ney from that part of Bretagne where he then was ſtill e 
ollicite on his behalf, There were ſo many difficulties | incognito. He bad indeed now mere reaſon then ever ear. the 
to find a fit Perſon, and ſo many greater to defray the | to conceal himſelf in his Journey, and really to appre- San 
ne King expence of an Embaſſadour that his Majeſty had at firſt | hend being ſtopp'd if he were diſcover'd; and there- and the Earl 
waver'®  refoly'd to find himſelf preſent in that Treaty; which | fore was not to go about by Paris, or any of thoſe Roads 7 . 
reſolution he kept very private, though he was ſhortly | where he had been heretofore known ; yet he allowed 
omiſu | after confirm'd in it by a Letter from St Harry Bennet; | himſelf the more time that he might in his Compaſs 
— by which he was inform'd, © That he ſpeaking with | fee thoſe parts of France where he had never been be- 
＋ ce Don Lewis about his Journey to Euentarabia, and | fore, and indeed give himſelf all the pleaſure, and di- 
* c asking him whither he would give him leave to wait | vertiſement, that ſuch a Journey would admir of. To 
te on him thither, Don Lewis anſwer d, that he ſhould | that purpoſe he appointed the Earl of Briſtol to be the 
te Jo well to be preſent; and then asked him, © why | Guide; who knew moſt of France, at leaſt more than 
te the King himſelf would not be there; and two or | any voy elle did; and who always delighted to go 
three days after, he told him, © that if the King, with | out of the way; and Daniel O Neile to take care that 
*aver light Train, came incognito thither, forthe place | they always fared well in their Lodgings; for which 
ce could not permit them to receive him in State, after | Province no Man was fitter. Thus they wheeled about He g. 
« the great difficulties of the Treaty wereover, he would | by Lyons into Languedoc, and were ſo well pleaſed with Hagus- 
ce Jo all he could to induce the Cardinal to concur in | the varieties in the Journey, that they not enough re- doc; «n4 /» 
« what might be of convenience to his Majeſty. The | member'd the end of it, taking their information of *. 
King had before reſolv'd to have a very little Train | the Progreſs in the Treaty from the Intelligence they 
with him, ſuitable to the Treaſure he had to defray his | met with in the way, 
Expences, and to make his whole Journey incognito, Wu they came near Toulouſe, they found that the 
bal not to be known in any place through which he | French Court was there, which they purpoſely defign'd 
was to pals. But he was troubled what he was to do | to decline. However the King, going himſelf a nearer 
with reference to France, througft which he was neceſ- | way, ſent the Marquis of Ormond thither, to inform 
ſarily to make his ER How much incegnito ſoever | himſelf of the true State of the Treaty, and to meet 
he meant to travel, it might be neceſſary againſt any | his Majeſty again at a place appointed, that was the 
tie- accident to have a Paſs; yet to ask one, and be re- direct way to Fuentarabia. The Marquis went alone 
f tif fuſed, would be worſe than going without one. Though | without a Servant, that he might be the leſs ſuſpected; 
* he expected much leſs from the Nature of the Cardinal, | and when he came to Toulouſe, he was inform'd from 
_ than from the ſincerity of Don Lewis de Haro, yet the | the common diſcourſe of the Court, that the Treaty 
ce be- | former was able to do him much more good than the | was upon the matter concluded, and that the Cardinal 
Wy latter; and therefore care was to be taken that he | was expected there within leſs than a week. 
might have no cauſc to find himſelf neglected, and Ir was very true, all matters of difficulty were over An account 
2 that more depending upon Spain might not irrecon- | in leſs time than was conceiy'd poſſible, both Parties . 
2 cile France. equally deſiring the Marriage, which could never be » in reſpett 
To extricate himſelf out of theſe perplexities, his | without the Peace. The Cardinal, who had much the Fr . 
Majeſty had written to the Queen his Mother, to in- ad vantage over Don Lewis in all the Faculties neceſſary cerning For- 
treat her, „As of her ſelf, ro deſire the Cardinal's ad- | for a Treaty, excepting probity and punctuality in ob- 87) "4 
ce vice, whether it would not be fit for the King to be | ſerving what he promiſed, had xd all the Arts ima- Conde 
«preſent at the Treaty; that ſhe might ſend his Ma- | ginable to induce Don Lewis to yield both in the point 
*jeſty ſuch counſel as was proper: if he thought well | of Portugal, and what related to the Prince of Cond?, 
ce of it, ſhe might then propoſe ſuch Paſſes, as ſhould | and his Party. He enlarged _ The deſperate eſtate 
«ſeem reaſonable to her. Her Majeſty accordingly | © in which Handers was; and that they could poſſeſs 
took an opportunity to ask the Queſtion of the Car- | © themſelves entirely of it in one Campagne; and there- 
dinal; who, at the very motion, told her very berry K * fore it might eaſily be concluded, that nothing but 
© That it was by no means fit; and that it would do *the Queen's abſolute Authority, could in ſuch a con- 
ho ce the King much harm; and afterwards, recollecting | © juncture have diſpoſed the King to a Treaty; and, 
+ himſelf, he wiſh'd the Queen © To let the King know, | © he hoped, that ſhe ſhould not be ſo ill requited, as 
e. «that he ſhould rely upon him to take care of what * to be obliged to break the Treaty, or to oblige the 
te concern'd him; which he would not fail to do, aſſoon King her Son to conſent to what was indiſpenſably 
tc 15 he diſcern'd that the Treaty would produce a | © againſt his Honour: that if he ſhould recede from 
ce peace. Her Majeſty acquieſced with this profeſſion, | © the Intereſt of Portugal, no Prince or State would 
and ſent the King word, how kind the Cardinal was to | © hereafter enter into Alliance with him: that though 
him; but would by no means that his Majeſty ſhould | © they were bound to inſiſt to have Portugal included 
think of undertaking ſuch a Journey himſelf; nor did | © in the Peace, yet he would be contented that a long 
the Queen imagine that the King would ever think of | © Truce might be made, and all Acts of Hoſtility for- 
it without a Paſs, and the Cardinal's approbation. ce horne for a good Number of years, which, he ſaid 
Wu x his Majeſty had receiv'd this Account from | © was neceſſary for Spain, that they might recover the 
his Mother, he ſaw it was to no purpoſe to think of a | © fatigue of the long War they had ſuſtain'd, before 
_— Paſs. And thus far, in the beginning of this laſt Spring, “they enter'd into a New One: if they would not con- 
1 before any deſign of riſing in England was ripened, his | © ſent to that, then that Portygul ſhould be left out of 
Majeſly had proceeded in his intention of being per- | the Peace, and Spain at liberty to proſecute the War, 
ſonally preſent at the Conference between the two great! and France at the ſame time to aſſiſt Portugal; which, 
Miniſters, But now, when all his expectations from | he ſaid, “in reſpec of the diſtance, they ſhould never 
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«he able to adminiſter in ſuch a proportion as would 
ebe able to preſerve it from their Conqueſt; not with- 
te Out inſinuation, that ſo they might not renounce the 
e promiſe they had made, they would not be over ſol- 
Ys We to perform it. As to the Prince of Conde, 
te that the Catholick King was now to look upon France 
« ac the Dominion of his Son in Law, and to be inhe- 
< rited by his Grandſon, and therefore he would con- 
« ſider what peril it might bring to both, if the Prince 
ce of Conde were reſtored to his greatneſs in that King- 
« dom, who only could diſturb the Peace of it, and 
« whoſe ambition was fo reſtleſs, that they could no 
ce Jonger enjoy Peace, than whilſt he was not in a con- 
« Jjrion, to interrupt it. The Cardinal told him, in 
confidence, of ſeveral Indignities offer'd by the Prince 
of Conde, to the Perſon of the Queen, of which her Bro- 
ther ought to be very ſenſible, and which would abſolve 
him from any Engagement he had enter'd into with 
that Prince; which be would never have done, if his 
Majelty had been fully inform'd of thoſe rude Tranf- 
greſſions. And therefore he beſought Don Lewis, 
« That the joy and triumph, which tne King and the 
« Queen would be poſſeſſed of by this Peace and Mar- 
*rjage, might not be clouded, and even render d diſ- 
e conſolate, by their being bound to behold a Man in 
«their preſence, who had ſo often, and with ſo much 
damage, and diſdain, affronted them both; but that 
cc the Peace of France might be ſecured by that Prince's 
te being for ever reſtrain d from living in it; which be- 
«ing provided for, whatſoever his Catholick Majeſty 
«ſhould require in ready Money, or Penſions, to enable 
ee the Prince to live in his juſt ſplendour abroad, ſhould 
*be conſented to. 
Dox Lewis de Haro was a man of great Temper, of 
a ſallow Complexion, Hypocondriac, and never weary 
of hearing; thought well of what he was to ſay; what 
he wanted in acuteneſs he made up in warineſs, and 
though he might omit the ſaying ſomewhat he had a 
good occaſion to ſay, he never faid any thing of which 
he had occaſion to repent. He had a good judgment 
and underſtanding, . as he was without any talent of 
Rhetorick, ſo he was very well able to defend himſelf 
from it. He told the Cardinal, That he knew well 
«is Maſter's Affairs needed a Peace with Fance; and 
te that the accompliſhing this Marriage, was the only 
*way to attain it: that the. Marriage was the beſt, and 
te the moſt honourable in Chriſtendom, and ought to 
te he equally deſired on both ſides; and that his Catho- 
click Majeſty was ſenſible of his own Age, and the in- 
re frmities which attend it; and deſired nothing more 
ce than that, before his death, he might ſee this Peace 
« 2nd this Marriage finiſhed, and made perfect; and 
* that he was well content to purchaſe the former at 
*any price, but of his Honour; which was the only 
* thing he preferr'd even before Peace: that for Por- 
*7yugal, the groundleſs Rebellion there was ſo well 
*known to all the World, that he ſhould not go to his 
ce grave in Peace, if he ſhould do any thing which might 
* look like a countenance, or conceſſion to that Title, 
that was only founded upon Treaſon and Rebellion; 
* or if he ſhould omit the doing any thing that might, 
* with God's Bleſſing, of which he could not doubt, re- 
* duce that Kingdom to their Duty, and his obedience: 
© that his reſolution was, aſſoon as this Peace ſhould be 
* concluded, to apply all the Force and all the Trea- 
*ſure of his Dominions, to the Invaſion of Portugal; 
* which, he hoped, would be ſufficient ſpeedily to ſub- 
due it; and was a great part of the fruit he promiſed 
c himſelf from this Peace; and therefore he would ne- 
ver permit any thing to be concluded in it, that 
might leave France at liberty to aſſiſt that War: that 
the Catholick King had done all he could, both by 
Don Antonio Pimentel and Monſieur de Lyonne, that his 
** moſt Chriſtian Majeſty might know his unalterable re- 
*{olution in the point of Portugal, and with reference 
to the Prince of Conde, before He conlented to Treat; 
*and that he would never depart from what he had 
**declared in either: that He had made a Treaty with 
*the Prince of Conde; by which he had engaged him- 
«ſelf never to deſert his Intereſt, nor to make a Peace 
without providing for his full reſtitution, and repa- 


ce ration, and of thoſe who had run his Fortune, and 
* put themſelves under his Protection: that the Prince 
* bad perform'd all he had undertaken to do, and had 
render d very great Service to his Catholick Maje- 
ceſty ; who would not only rather loſe Flanders, but his 
* Crown likewiſe, than fail in any particular which he 
* was bound to make good to the Prince: and there- 
fore he deſired the Cardinal © To acquieſce in both 
te thoſe particulars, from which he ſhould not recede in 
*4 tittle; in others, he would not have the ſame ob- 
ce ſtinacy. 

Wu the Cardinal found that all his Art, and 
crafty Eloquence were loſt upon Don Lewis's want of 
Politeneſs; and that he could not bend him in the leaſt 
degree in either of theſe important particulars, he re- 
ſoly'd they ſhould pay otherwiſe for their Idol Ho- 
nour, and Punctuality; and after he had brought him 
to conſent to the detention of all the places they had 
taken, as well in Luxemburg, as Flanders, and all other 
Provinces, by which they diſmember'd all the Spaniſh 
Dominions in thoſe parts, and kept themſelves nearer 
Neighbours to the Hollanders, than the other deſired 
they ſhould be, he compell'd them, though a thing ve- 
ry foreign to the Treaty, to deliver the Town of Ju- 
liers to the Duke of Newburgh, without the payment of 
any Money for what they had laid out upon the For- 
tihcations; which they could otherwiſe claim. Ir is 
very true, that Town did belong of right to the Duke 
of Newburgh, as part of the Dutchy of Fuliers, which 
was deſcended to him. But it is as true, that it was pre- 
ſerv'd by Spain, from being poſſeſſed by the Hollanders 
many years before, and by Treaty to remain in their 
hands, till they ſhould receive ſatisfaction for all their 
Disburſements. After which time, they erected the Ci- 
tadel there, and much mended the Fortifications. And 
this dependence, and expectation, had kept that Prince 
faſt to all the Spaniſh Intereſt in Germany: whereas, 
by the wreſting it now out of their hands, and frankly 
giving it up to the true Owner, they got the entire 
Devotion of the Duke of Newburgh to France, and ſo a 


— 


new Friend to ſtrengthen their Alliance upon the Rhine, 


which was before inconvenient enough to Spain, by 
ſtopping the reſort of any German Succours into Flan- 
ders. And if at any time to come, the French ſhall pur- 
chaſe Fuliers from the Duke of Newburgh, as upon ma- 
ny Accidents he may be induced to part with it, they 
will be poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous Poſt to fa- 
Cilitate their enterpriſes upon Liege, or Cologne, or to 
diſturb the Hollanders in Maeſtricht, or to ſeiſe upon 
Aquiſgrane, an Imperial Town; and, indeed, to diſturb 
the Peace of Chriſtendom. 

Or Portugal no other care was taken in the Treaty, 
than that after the French King had pompouſlly declar d, 
“He would have given up all his Conqueſts by the War, 
*provided the King of Spain would have conſented 
„that all things ſhould remain in Portugal as they were 
*at that preſent (which Propoſition, © Twas ſaid, his 
*« Catholick Majeſty had abſolutely refuſed) now The 
© moſt Chriſtian King ſhould be allow'd three Months 
te time, counting from the day of the Ratification of 
«the Treaty, wherein he might try to diſpoſe the Por- 
ce tugueſe to ſatisfy his Catholick Majeſty. But after 
e thoſe three Months ſhould be expired, if his good 
* offices ſhould not produce the effect deſired, then 
«neither his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty nor his Succeſ- 
e fours ſhould give the Portugueſe any aid or aſſiſtance, 
*publickly or ſecretly, directly or indirectly, by Sea 
*or Land, or in any other manner whatſoever. And 
this the Ingenuity of the Cardinal thought could ne- 
ver called renouncing of the King of Portugal's In- 
tereſt. 

To the Prince of Conde all things were yielded 
which had been inſiſted on; and full recompence made 
to ſuch of his Party as could not be reſtored to their 
Offices; as Preſident Viole, and ſome others, yet Don 
Lewis would not fign the Treaty, till he had ſent an 
Expreſs to the Prince of Conde, to inform him of all 
the particulars, and had receiv'd his full approbation. 
And even then, the King of Spain cauſed a great Sum 
of Money to be paid to him, that he might diſcharge 


| all the debts which he had contracted in Flanders, and 


reward 
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reward his Officers, who were to be disbanded; a Me- 
thod France did not uſe at the ſame time to their Pro- 
ſelytes, but left Catalonia to their King's Chaſtiſement, 
without any proviſion made for Don Foſeph de Margarita 
and others, who had been the principal Contrivers of 
thoſe diſturbances; and were left to eat the bread of 
France; where it is adminiſter'd to them very ſparingly, 
without any hope of ever ſeeing their Native Country 
again, except they make their way thither by foment- 
ing a new Rebellion. 

Wu en all things were concluded, and the Engroſ- 
ments preparing, the Cardinal came one Morning into 
Don Lewis his Chamber with a ſad Countenance; and 
told him, © They had loſt all their pains, and the Peace 
* could not be concluded. At which Don Lewis, in 
much diſturbance, asked, What the matter was? the 


Cardinal very compoſedly anſ{wer'd, that it muſt not 


*be; that they two were too good Catholicks to do 
* any thing againſt the Pope's infallibility, which would 
ebe called in queſtion by this Peace; ſince his Holineſs 
« had declared, that there would be no Peace made; 
as indeed he had done, after he had, from the firſt 
hour of his Pontiticate, labour'd it for many years, and 
found himſelf {till deluded by the Cardinal, who had 
yet promiſed him, that, when the Seaſon was ripe for 
it, he ſhould have the {ole power to conclude it; fo that 
when he heard that the two Favourites were to meet, 
of which he had no Notice, he ſaid in the Conſiſtory, 
* That he was {ure that Cardinal Mazarin, would not 
te make a Peace. Don Lewis was glad that there was 
no other objection againſt it; and fo all the Company 
made themſelves merry at the Pope's charge. 

Wu rn the Marquis of Ormond diſcover'd by the in- 
formation he receiv'd at Toulouſe, that the Treaty was 
ſo near an end, he made all poſſible haſte to the place 
the King had appointed to meet at, that his Majeſty 
might loſe no more time. When he came thither, he 
found no body; which he imputed to the uſual delays 
in their Journey; and ſtayed one whole day in expe- 
ctation of them; but then concluded that they were 
gone forward ſome other way, and fo thought it his 
buſineſs to haſten to Fuentarabia, where he heard no- 
thing of the King. St Harry Bennet was in great per- 


plexity, and complain d, very reaſonably, that the King 


neglected his own buſineſs in ſuch a conjuncture, the 
benefit whereof was loſt by his not coming. Don Lewis 
ſeem'd to wonder, that the King had nor come thither, 
whilſt the Cardinal and He were together. The Trea- 
ty was now concluded; and though the Cardinal re- 
main'd ſtill at his old Quarters on the French fide, un- 
der ſome ind iſpoſition of the Gout, yet He and Don 
Lewis were to meet no more. But Don Lewis was the 
leſs troubled that the King had not come ſooner, be- 
cauſe he had found the Cardinal, as often as he had 
taken occaſion to ſpeak of the King, very cold, and re- 
ſerv'd; and he had magnified the power of the Par- 
liament, and ſeem'd to think his Majeſty's hopes de- 
ſperate; and adviſed Don Lewis, To be wary how he 
*Embarked himſelf in an Affair that had no founda- 
ce tion; and that it was rather time for all Catholicks 
ce to unite to the breaking the power and intereſt of the 
ce Hercrical Party, wherever it was, than to ſtrengthen 
©*itby reſtoring the King, except he would become Ca- 
cc tholick. And it is believ'd by Wiſe Men, that, in 
that Treaty, ſomewhat was agreed to the prejudice of 
the Proteſtant Intereſt; and that, in a ſhort time, there 
would have been much done againſt it both in France, 
and Germany, if the meaſures they had there taken had 
not been ſhortly broken ; chiefly by the ſurpriſing Re- 
volution in England (which happen'd the next year) 
and alſo by the death of the two great Favourites of 
the two Crowns, Don Lewis de Haro, and Cardinal Ma- 
Zarin; who both died not very long after it; the Car- 
dinal, probably, ſtruck with the wonder, if not the ago- 
ny of that undream'd of proſperity of our King's Af- 
fairs; as if he had taken it ill, and laid it to heart, that 
God Almighty would bring ſuch a work to paſs in Eu- 


rope, without his concurrence, and even againſt all his 


Machinations. 
DurING the whole time of the Treaty, Lockhart 
had been at Bayonne, and frequently conſulted with the 
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Cardinal, and was by him brought to Don Lewis twice 
or thrice, where they ſpoke of the mutual benefit that 
would redound to both, if a Peace were ſettled between 
Spain and England. But the Cardinal treated Lockhart 
(who was in all other occaſions too hard for him) in 
ſuch a manner, that, till the Peace was upon the mat- 
ter concluded, he did really believe it would not be 
made (as appear'd by ſome of his Letters from Bayonne, 
which fell into the King's hands) and to the laſt he 
was perſwaded, that England ſhould be comprehended 
in it, in terms to its ſatisfaction. 

T n King, the next day after he had ſent the Mar- 
no of Ormond to Toulouſe, receiv'd information upon 
the way, that the Treaty was abſolutely ended, and that 
Don Lewis was return'd to Madrid ; to which giving 
credit, he concluded, that it would be to no purpoſe 
to proſecute his Journey to Fuentarabia; and therefore 
was eaſily perſwaded by the. Earl of Briſtol to take the 


neareſt way to Madrid, by entring into Spain aſſoon as 


they could ; preſuming that the Marquis of Ormond 
would quickly conclude whither they were gone, and 
follow 
this Intelligence, they continued their Journey till they 
came to Saragoſa, the Metropolis of the Kingdom of 
Aragon. 
Treaty was not fully concluded, and that Don Lewis 
remain'd ſtill at Fuentarabia. This was a new perplexi- 
ty: at laſt they reſolvd, that the King, and the Earl of 
Briſtol, who had (till a mind to Madrid, ſhould ſtay at 
Saragoſa, whilſt O Neile ſhould go to Fuentarabia, and 
return with direction what courſe they were to ſteer. 
Dox Lewis and the Marquis of Ormond, were in great 
confuſion with the apprehenſion that ſome ill Accident 
had befallen the King, when Mr O Neile arriv'd, and 
inform'd them by what accident, and miſintelligence, 
the King had relolv'd to go to Madrid, if he had not 
been better inform'd at Saragoſa; where he now re- 
main d, till he ſhould receive farther advice. Don Lens 
was in all the diſturbance imaginable, when he heard 
the relation: he concluded that it was a trick of the 
Earl of Hriſtol's, that he held ſome Intelligence with 
Don Fuan, and intended to carry the King to Madrid, 
whiltt he was abſent, with a purpoſe to affront him, and 
in hope to tranſact ſomewhat without his Privity. They 
were now to ſave, and to borrow all the Money they 
could to defray the Expences which muſt be ſhortly 
made for the Interview, Marriage, and delivery of the 
Infanta, and all this muſt be ſpent upon the King of 
England's Entry, and Entertainment in Madrid; for a 
King incognito was never heard of in Spain, The Mar- 
riage was concluded, and now another young unmar- 
ried King mult be receiv'd, and carreſſed in that Court; 
which would occaſion much diſcourſe both in Spain and 
France. All theſe things his melancholy had made him 
revolve; nor did he conceal the trouble he endured, 
from the Marquis of Ormond, and S* Harry Bennet ; who 
aſſured him,“ That all that was paſt was by meer mi- 
«ſtake, and without any purpoſe to decline Him, upon 
ce whole Friendſhip alone the King abſolutely depend- 
«ed; and undertook poſitively, © That aſſoon as his 
« Majeſty ſhould be inform'd of his advice, he would 
*make all the haſte thirher he could, without thought 
ce of doing any thing elſe: which Don Lewis deſired 
might be effected aſſoon as was poſſible: So O Neile 


return d to Saragoſa, and his Majeſty, without delay, Thence te- 
turns to Fu- 
entarabia. 


made his Journey from thence to Fuentarabia, with as 
much expedition as he could uſe. 
Tre King was receiv'd according to the Spaniſh 


and reverence that could be ſhew'd to his Catholick Ma- 


deliver'd all that could be faid from the King his Ma- 
ter; © How much he was troubled, that the condition 
« of his Affairs, and the neceſſity that was upon him to 
te make ſhortly a long Journey, would not permit him 
ce to invite his Majeſty to Madrid, and to treat him in 
ce that manner that was ſuitable to his Grandeur: that 
ce having happily concluded the Peace, he had now no- 
ce thing ſo much in his thoughts, as how he might be 
ce able to give, or procure ſuch aſſiſtance as his Majeſty 
« ſtood in need o avd that he ſhould never be deſti- 


U®? tute 


as 


His Treat- 


» . : 4 ment there 
Mode and Generoſity, and treated with the ſame reſpect Seat 


wis de Ha- 
jeſty himſelf, if he had been in that place. Don Lewis e. 


is Majeſty. With this reſolution, and upon Tre King ty 
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The Cardinal 


world not ſee 
the King, 


The King's 
return to- 
wards Flan- 
ders by 
Faris. 


He came to 
Bruſlcls a- 
bout the end 
of Decemb., 


«tute of any thing, that his power and intereſt could 
«help him to. Don Lewis for himſelf made all thoſe 
profeſſions, which could poſſibly be expected from him. 
He confeſſed, That there was no proviſion made in 
te the Treaty that the two Crowns would joyntly aſſiſt 
« his Majelly ; but that he believ'd the Cardinal would 
«he ready to perform all good Offices towards him; 
«and that, for his own particular, his Majeſty ſhould 
te receive good Teſtimony of the profound veneration 
* he had for him. 

Dox Leis intimated a Wiſh, that his Majeſty could 
yet have ſome conference with the Cardinal; who was, 
as is ſaid, ſtill within diſtance. Whereupon the King 
ſent the Marquis of Ormond to viſit him, and to let him 
know, that his Majeſty had a deſire to come to him, 
that he might have ſome conf-rence with him, and re- 
ceive his Counſel and Advice. But the Cardinal would 
by no means admit it; faid, © It would adminiſter un- 
ce ſeaſonable jealouſy to the Parliament, without any 
te manner of benefit to the King, He made many large 
profeſſions, which he could do well, of his Affection to 
the King; deſired, © He would have patience till the 
Marriage ſhould be over, which would be in the next 
«Spring; and till then their Majeſties mult remain in 
< thoſe parts: but, aſſoon as that ſhould be diſpatched, 
«the whole Court would return to Paris; and that he 
*<would not be long there, before he gave the King 
e ſome evidence of his kindneſs and reipect: other an- 
« {wer than this the Marquis could not obtain. 

Av TER his Majeſty had ſtay'd as long as he thought 
convenicnt at Fuentarabia ( for he knew well that Don 
Lewis was to return to Madrid before the King of Spain 
conld take any reſolution ro begin, or order his own 

ourney, and that he ſtay'd there only ro cntertain his 
Majeſty) he diſcern'd that he had nothing more to do 
than to return to Handers; where he was aſſured, his 
reception ſhould be better than it had been. So he de- 
clared his reſolution to begin his return on ſuch a day. 
In the ſhort time of his ſtay there, the Earl of Briſtol, 
according to his excellent talent, which ſeldom failed 
him in any exigent, from as great a prejudice as could 
attend any Man had wrought himſelf ſo much into the 
good Graces of all the Spaniards, that Don Lewis was 
willing to take him with him to Madrid, and that he 
ſhould be recciv'd into the Service of his Catholick 
Majeſty, in ſuch a Province as ſhould be worthy of him. 
So that his Majeſty had now a leſs Train to return with, 
the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel O Neile, and two or three 
Servants. 

D ox Lewis with a million of excuſes that their Ex- 
pences had been ſo great, as had walted all their Mo. 
ney, preſented his Majeſty with ſeven thouſand Gold 
Piltoles, © To defray, as he ſaid, © the Expences of his 
© Tourney, with aſſurance, © That when he came into 
* Flanders, he ſhould find all neceſſary Orders for his 
better Accommodation, and carrying on his buſineſs. 
So his Majelty begun his Journey, and took Paris in his 
way to viſit the Queen his Mother, with whom a good 
underſtanding was made upon removing all former mi- 
{takes; and, towards the end of December, he return'd 
to Bruſſels in good Health; where he found his two Bro- 
thers the Dukes of Jork, and Gloceſter, impatiently ex- 
pecting him. 

Tusk pleaſure and variety of his Journey, and the 
very civil Treatment he had receiv'd from Don Lewis, 
with the good diſpoſition he had left the Queen his 
Mother in, had very much reviv'd and refreſhed the 
King's Spirir, and mae Joy for his Return diſperſed the 
preſent Clouds, But he had not been long at Bruſſels, 
before he diſcern'd the ſame melancholy and deſpair 
in the Countenances of molt Men, which he had left 
there: and though there had ſome Changes happen'd 
in England, which might reaſonably encourage Men to 
look for greater, they had fo often been diſappointed 
in thoſe Expectations, the it was a reproach to any Man 
to think that any good could come from thence. 

Urox this melancholick conjuncture ſome about the 
King began to think of Providing a Religion, as well 
as other conveniencies, that might be grateful to thoſe 
People and Places, where, and with whom they were 
like to reſide. The Proteſtant Religion was found to be 


very unagreeable to their Fortune, and they exerciſed 
their thoughts molt how to get handſomely from it ; 
and if it had not been for the King's own ſteadineſs, 
of which he gave great indications, Men would have 
been more out of Countenance to have own'd the Faith 
they were of; and many made little doubt, but that it 
would ſhortly be very manifeſt to the King, that his 
Reſtoration depended wholly upon a Conjunction of 
Catholick Princes, who could never be United, but on 
the behalf of Catholick Religion. 


Tu beſt the King could now look for, ſeem'd to be He fine | 
Of his Ma- 
Jefty's affair; | 


a permiſhon to remain in Flanders, with a narrow aſ- 
ſignat ion for his Bread, which was a melancholick Con- 
dition for a King; nor could that be depended upon; 
for there were ſecret approaches made, both from Eng- 
land, and Spain, towards a Peace; and the Spaniard had 
great reaſon to deſire it, that he might meet with no 


| obſtruction in his intended Conquelt of Portugal. And 


what influence any Peace might have upon his Maje- 
ſty's quiet, might reaſonably be apprehended. How- 
ever, there being no War in Flanders, the Dukes of 
Tork, and Glocefter, could no longer remain in an un- 
active courſe of Life; and the Duke of 7ork had a great 
Family, impatient to be where they might enjoy plen- 
ty, and where they might be abſent from the King. 
And therefore, when the Marquis of Carracena at this 
time brought the Duke of York a Letter from the King 
of Spain, that he would make him El Admirante del 
Oceano, his Highneſs was exceedingly pleaſed with it, 
and thoſe about him fo tranſported with the promo- 
tion, that they thought any Man to be a declared Ene- 
my to their Maſter, who ſhould make any objection 
againſt his accepting it. And when they were told, 
That it was not ſuch a preferment, that the Duke 
* ſhould fo greedily embrace it, before he knew what 
Conditions he ſhould be ſubject to, and what he might 
expect from it: That the Command had been in a 
** younger Son of the Duke of Savoy, and at another 
*time in a younger Son of the Duke of Florence, who 
both grew quickly weary of it; for whatever Title 
they had, the whole Command was in the Spaniſh Of- 
*ficers under Them; and that, if the Duke were there, 
* he might Money have a competent Penſion to live 
*on Shore, but would never be ſuffer'd to go to Sea 
under any Title of Command, till he firſt changed his 
Religion; all this had no ſignification with them; 
but they prevail'd with his Royal Highneſs, to return 
his conſent, and acceptation of the Office, by the ſame 
Courier who brought the Letter. 

Tus Marquis of Carracena likewiſe told the King, 
„That he had receiv'd Orders to put all things in a 
*readineſs for his Expedition into England, towards 
*which he would add three thouſand Men to thoſe 
* Troops which his Majeſty already had. At the ſame 
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time the Lord Fermyn, and M* Walter Mountague, came The 1 


to the King from Paris, with many Compliments from 


Jermyn 
came to the 


the Cardinal, That when there ſhould be a Peace be- King with 


*tween the two Northern Kings (for Sweden and Den- 


Compliment! 
from the 


mark were now in a War) © France would declare ayow- Carine 


*edly for the King; but in the mean time they could 
* only aſſiſt him underhand; and to that purpoſe, they 
chad appointed three thouſand Men to be ready on 


| © the Borders of France, to be Tranſported out of Han- 


*ders, and thirty thouſand Piſtoles to be diſpoſed of 
Py the King to advance that Expedition. St Harry 
Bennet had ſent from Madrid a Copy of the Spaniſh Or- 
ders to the Marquis of Carracena; by which he was 
not (as he had told the King) to add three thouſand 
Men to the King's Troops, but to make thoſe which his 


| Majeſty had, amount to the Number of three thou- 


ſand. But that which was ſtrangeſt, the King muſt be 
obliged to Embark them in France. The Men the Car- 
dinal would provide, muſt be Embarked in Flanders ; 
and they who were to be ſupplied by Spain, muſt be Em- 
barked in Fance. So that by theſe two ſpecious pre- 
tences, and profers, the King could only Aileen. that 
they were both afraid of offending England, and would 
offer nothing of which his Majeſty could make any uſe, 
before they might take ſuch a proſpe& of what was 
like to come tg paſs, that they might new form their 
Counſels. And the Lord Fermyn, and M. W 
ha 
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had fo little expectation of England, that they con- 
curr'd both in opinion, that the Duke of Jork ſhould } 


embrace the opportunity that was offer'd from Spain; 
to which they made no doubt the Queen would give 
Her conſent. 

Ix this ſtate of deſpair the King's Condition was 
concluded to be, about the beginning of March, old 
Style, 1659 : and though his Majeſty, and thoſe few 
entruſted by him, had reaſon to bellows that God would 
be more propitious to him, from ſome great alterations 
in England; yet ſuch imagination was ſo looked upon 
as meer dorage, that the King thought not fit to com- 
municate the hopes he had, but left all Men to caſt 
about for themſelves, till they were awaken'd, and con- 
founded by ſuch a prodigious Act of Providence, as 
God hath ſcarce vouchſafed to any Nation, ſince he led 
his own cholen People through the Red Sea. 

Ar rk the defeat of Booth and Middleton, and the 
King's hopes ſo totally deſtroy d, the Parliament thought 
of Tranſporting the Loyal Families into the Barbadoes, 
and Jamaica, and other Plantations, leſt they might 
hereafter produce in England Children of their Fathers 
Affections; and by degrees, fo to model their Army 
that they might never give them more trouble. They 
had ſent Lambert a thouland pounds to buy him a Jewel; 
which he employ'd better by beſtowing it among the 


the affairs 
England 
Her the 
Heat of 
oth and 
uiddleton. 


Officers, who might well deſerve it of him. This boun- 


ſe Parlis- ty of his was quickly known to the Parliament; which 

"i of concluded, that he intended to make a Party in the 

lamberz”'s Army, that ſhould more depend upon Him than upon 

Them. And this put them in mind of his former be- 
haviour ; and that it was by His Advice, that they were 
firſt difſoly'd, and that He in truth had helped to make 
Cromwell Protector, upon his promiſe that He ſhould 
ſucceed him; and that he fell from him only becauſe 
he had fruſtrated him of that expectation. They there- 
fore relolv'd to ſecure him from doing farther harm, 
aſſoon as he ſhould come to the Town, 

L AMBER, inſtead of making haſte to them, found 
ſome delays in his march (as if all were not ſafe) to 
ſeiſe upon the Perſons of Delinquents. He was well in- 
form'd of their good purpoſes towards him, and knew 


Foreigners, and then to Disband their Army, except 
only ſome few Regiments, which ſhould conſiſt only of 
Perſons at their own Devotion. He foreſaw what His 
portion then muſt be, and that all the ill he had done 
towards them would be remember'd, and the good for- 
gotten. He therefore contriv'd a Petition, which was 
ſign'd by the inferior Officers of his Army; in which 
they deſir'd the Parliament, © That they might be go- 
b Lam. ©vern'd, as all Armies uſed to be, by a General, who 
«ws A © might be amongſt them, and other Officers, accord- 
” ce ing to their Qualities, ſubordinate to him. The Ad- 
dreſs was intituled, The humble Petition and Propoſals of 
the Army, under the Command of the Lord Lambert, in the 
late Northern Expedition. 

Ta E made a large Recapitulation of“ The many 
ce Services they had done, which they thought were for- 
ce gotten; and that now lately they had preſery'd them 
te from an Enemy, which, if they had been ſuffer d to 
ce grow, would, in a ſhort time, have overrun the K ing- 
cc dom, and engaged the Nation in a new bloody War; 
ce to which too many Men were ſtill inclined ; and con- 
cluded with a deſire, That they would commit the 
« Army to Fleetwood, as General; and that they would 
ce appoint Lambert to be Major General. Heetwood was 
a weak Man, but very popular with all the praying parr 
of the Army; a Man, whom the Parliament would have 
truſted, if they had not refoly'd to have no General, 
being as confident of his fidelity to them, as of any 
Man's; and Lambert knew well he could govern him, 
as Cromwell had done Fairfax, and then in the like man- 
ner lay him afide. This Petition was ſent by ſome 
truſty Perſon to ſome Colonels of the Army, in whom 
Lambert had confidence, to the end that they ſhould 
deliver it to Fleetwood, to be by him preſented firſt to 

Th Petition the Council of Officers, and afterwards to the Parlia- 


ſcover'd to 


4% ment. He reſolv'd firſt to conſult with ſome of his 
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bie a> Friends for Their advice; and ſo it came to the notice 


quaint the 


boſe wah of Haſlerig, who immediately inform'd the Parliament 


* 
« 


i. 


*Of a Rebellion growing in the Army, which, if not 
* ſuppreſſed, would undo all they had done. They, 
as they were always apt to take Alarms of that kind, 
would not have the paticnce to expect the delivery of 
the Petition, but ſent to Hleerwood for it. He anſwer d, 
he had only a Copy, but that ſuch Officers, whom he 
named, had the Original. The Officers were preſent- 


ly ſent for, but could not be found till the Afternoon; 


when they produced the Petition. Whereupon the 
Parliament, that they might diſcountenance and ex- They paſs 4 
clude any Addreſs of that kind, paſſed a Vote, That . 
the having more General Otficers was a thing need- vc offi- 
*leſs, chargeable, and dangerous to the Common- ©” 
«wealth. 

Tris put the whole Army into that diſtemper, that 7h Council 
Lambert could wiſh it in; and brought the Council of 2 — 
Officers to meet again more avowedly, than they had prepare « Pe- 
done fince the reviving of the Parliament. They pre- — Fox 
pared and preſented a Petition and Repreſentation to 11» to the 
the Parliament; in which they gave them many good“, 
words, and aſſured them of © Their fidelity towards 
them; but yet that they would ſo far take care for 
* their own preſervation, that they would not be at the 
Mercy ot their Enemies; and implied, that they having 
no way forfeited their Rights of Frecmen, had like- 
wiſe Privileges, which they would not quit; and then 
ſeconded the propoſals of the Northern Brigade with 
more warmth, and deſired, © That whatever Perſons 
*ſhould for the future groundleſly inform the Parlia- 
ment againſt them, creating jealouſies, and caſting, 
*ſ{candalous impurations upon them, may be brought 
eto examination, juſtice, and condign puniſhment. 

Taz Parliament, that was govern'd by Vane and 
Haſlerig (the Heads of the Republick Party, though of 
very difterent Natures and Underltandings) found there 
would be no compounding this diſpute amicably, but 
that one Side mult be ſuppreſſed. They reſoly'd there- 
fore to take away all hope of Subſiſtence from the Ar- 
my, if they ſhould be inclined to make any alteration 
in the Government by force. In order thereunto they Ti Porlia- 


. - . nt decl 
declared“ That it ſhould be Treaſon in any Perſon ;;7;.a/ 75 


| | * whatſocver to raiſe, levy, and collect Money, with- i Nen 
that the Parliament intended to make a Peace with all 


without con- 


* out conſent in Parliament. Then they made void all Ons of Pave 
Acts for Cuſtom, and Exciſe; and by this there was no- lament; and 
thing left to maintain the Army, except they would pry Fey 
prey upon the People, which could not hold long. Next A. 
they caſhier'd Lambert, and eight other principal Offi- e, 
cers of the Army; with whom they were molt offended, and b 
for ſubſcribing a Letter to all the other Forces deſiring ery rang 
their concurrence with the Army in London, and con- 9 
ferr'd their Regiments and Commands upon other Per- 
ſons, in whom they could contide ; and committed the 
whole Government of the Army into the hands of ſe- Ty make 
ven Commiſſioners; who were Fleetwood (whom the eg 
belicy'd to have a great Intereſt in the Army, and. ſo g the 
durſt not totally diſoblige him) Ludlow (Who com- . 
manded the Army in Ireland) Monk (who was their Ge- 
neral in Scotland) Haſlerig, Walton, Morley, and Over- 
ton; who were all upon the place. 

Txt Army was too far engaged to retire, and it was 
unskilfully done by the Parliament to provoke fo many 
of them, being not ſure of a competent ſtrength to 
execute their Orders. But they had a great preſum- 
ption upon the City; and had already forgotten, how 
the Army baffled it about a dozen years before, when 
the Parliament had much more reputation, and the Ar- 
my leſs terrour. The Nine caſhier'd Officers were re- 
folv'd not to part with their Commands, nor would 
the Soldiers ſubmit to their new Officers; and both 
Officers and Soldiers conſulted their Affairs ſo well 
rogether, that they agreed to meet at Weſtminſter the 
next Morning, and determine to whoſe lot it would 
come to be chaſhicr'd. 
Tu E Parliament, to encounter this deſign, ſent their e Partia- 
Orders to thoſe Regiments whoſe fidelity they were re 
confident of, to be the next Morning at Weſtminſter to defendehen, 
defend them from force; and likewiſe ſent into the 2 
City to draw down their Militia. Of the Army, the a 


next Morning, there appear d two Regiments of Foot, 


and four Troops of Horſe; who, were well Arm'd, 
and ranged themſelves in the Palace- yard, with a Re- 
| U* 2 ſolution 
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Lambert 
draws ſome 
Troops toge- 
ther, flops 
the Speaker, 
and makes 
him go 
home. 


The Officers 


meet, and 


chooſe Fleet - 
wood Gene- 


ral, &e. 


n * th 
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ſolution to oppoſe all Force that ſhould attempt the 
Parliament. Lambert intended they ſhould have little 
to do there; and divided his Party in the Army to the 
ſeveral places by which the City Militia could come to 
Weſtminſter, with order © That they ſhould ſuffer none 
*to march that way, or to come out of the Gates; 
then placed himſelf with ſome Troops in King-ſtreet, 
and before White-Hall, to expect when the Speaker 
would come to the Houſe ; who, at his accuſtom'd hour, 
came, in his uſual State, guarded with his Troop of 
Horſe. Lambert rode up to the Speaker, and told him, 
There was nothing to be done at Weſtminſter, and 
therefore adviſed him, To return back again to his 
«Houle: which he refuſed to do, and endeavour'd to 
proceed, and called to his Guard to make way. Upon 
which Lambert rode to the Captain, and pulled him off 
his Horſe; and bid Major Creed, who had formerly 
commanded that Troop, to mount into his Saddle ; 
which he preſently did. Then he took away the Mace, 
and bid Major Creed conduct Mr Lenthal to his Houle. 
Whereupon they made his Coach-man turn, and with- 
out the leaſt contradiction the Troop march'd very 
quietly, till he was alighted at. his own Houſe; and 
then diſpoſed of themſelves as their new Captain com- 
manded them. 

Wurd they had thus ſecured themſelves from any 
more Votes, Lambert {cnt to thoſe who had been or- 
der'd into the Palace-yard by the Parliament, to with- 
draw to their Quarters; which they refuſed to do; at 
which he ſmiled, and bid them then to ſtay there: 
which they did till towards the Evening: but then 
tinding themſelves laughed at, that they had nothing 
to do, and that the Parliament fate not, they deſired 
that they might repair to their Quarters; which they 
were appointed to do, But their Officers were Ca- 
ſhier'd ; and ſuch ſent to command as Lambert thought 
fit; who found all ſubmiſſion and obedience from the 
Soldiers, though no body yet knew who had power to 
command them. There was no Parliament, nor any 
Officer in the Army who was by his Commithon above 
the degree of a Colonel, nor had any of them power 
to command more than his own Regiment. 

WuEtREvrOoN the Officers of the Army meet to- 
gether and declare, © That the Army finding it ſelf 
« without a General, or other general Officers, had 
*themſelves made choice of Keerwood to be their Ge- 
*neral, and of Lambert to be their Major General, and 
* of Desborough to be Commiſſary General of the Horſe ; 
and that they bound themſelves to obey them in 
their ſeveral Capacities, and to adhere to, and defend 
ce them. Upon the publiſhing this Declaration, they 
aſſum'd their ſeveral Provinces; and the whole Army 
took Commiſſions from their new General; and were 
as much united, as if they were under Cromwell; and 
look'd upon it as a great deliverance, that they ſhould 


no more be ſubject to the Parliament; which they all 


Vane's and 
Haſlerig's 
parts in thu 


buſineſs, 


deteſted. 

Bur theſe Generals were not at eaſe ; they knew 
well upon what ſlippery ground they ſtood : the Par- 
liament had ſtopped all the Channels in which the Re- 
venue was to run; put an end to all payments of Cu- 


{tom and Exciſe; and to revive theſe Impoſitions, by 


which the Army might receive their Wages, required 


another Authority than of the Army it ſelf. The di- 


viſions in the Parliament, had made the outrage that 
was committed upon ir leſs reproachful. Vane who was 
much the wiſeſt Man, found he could never make that 
Aſſembly ſettle ſuch a Government as He affected, ei- 
ther in Church or State: and Haſlerig, who was of a 
rude, and ſtubborn Nature, and of a weak underſtand- 
ing, concurr'd only with him in all the fierce Counſels, 
which might more irrecoverably diſinherit the King, 
and root out his Majelty's Party : in all other things 
relating to the Temporal, or Ecclefiaſtical matters, they 
were not only of different judgments, but of extraor- 
dinary animoſity againſt each other. 

Ve was a Man not to be deſcribed by any Cha- 
racer of Religion; in which he had ſwallow'd ſome of 
the fancies, and extravagancies of every Sect, or Fa- 
tion ; and was become (which cannot be expreſſed 
by any other Language than was peculiar to that time) 


4 Man above Ordinances, unlimited, or unreſtrain'd by 
any rules, or bounds preſcribed to other Men, by rea- 
{on of his perfection. He was a perfect Enthuſiaſt; and, 
without doubt did believe himſelf inſpired ; which fo 
far corrupted his reaſon and underſtanding (which in 
all matters without the Verge of Religion was ſuperior 
to that of moſt Men) that he did at ſome time believe, 
he was the Perſon deputed to Reign over the Saints 
upon Earth for a 1 years. 

HASLERIG was, as to the State, perfectly Repub- 
lican; and as to Religion, perfectly Presbyterian: and 
ſo he might be ſure never to be troubled with a King 


or a Biſhop, was indifferent to other things; only he 


believ d the Parliament to be the only Government that 
would infallibly keep thoſe two out; and his Credit 
in the Houſe was greater than the others; which made 
Vane leſs troubled at the Violence that was uſed 
(though he would never adviſe it) and appear willing 
enough to confer, and joyn with thoſe who would find 
any other hinge to hang the Government upon: ſo he 
preſently enter'd into converſation with thoſe of the 
Army, who were moſt like to have Aathority. 

A Mop Er of ſuch a Government, as the People muſt 
acquieſce in, and ſubmit to, would require very much 
Agitation, and very long time; which the preſent con- 
juncture would not bear: nor were there enough of one 
mind, to give great Authority to their Counſels. In 
this they could agree, which might be an expedient 


towards more ripe reſolutions, © That a Number of I. 


« Perſons ſhould be choſen, who, under the ſtile of a 
* Committee of Safety, ſhould aſſume the preſent entire 
„Government, and have full power to revive all ſuch 
Orders, or to make new, which might be neceſſar 

«for raiſing of Money, or for doing any thing elſe 
* which ſhould be judged for the Peace and Safety of 
*the Kingdom; and to conſider and determine, whar 
ce form of Government was fit to be erected, to which 
the Nation was to ſubmit. They alſo declar'd © All 
* the Orders, Acts, or pretended Acts made in Parlia- 


ment on the 10, 11, and 12 of Octaber, before their 


© Interruption, to be void and null to all intents and 
“ purpoles, as if they had never been. 

To this new Invention, how wild ſoever; they be- 
liev'd the People would be perſwaded, with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Army, to pay a temporary Obedience, in 
hope of another ſettlement ſpeedily to enſue. They 
agreed that the Number of this Committee of Safety 
ſhould conſiſt of three and twenty Perſons; fix or ſeven 
Officers of the Army, whereof Fleerwood, Lambert, and 
Desborough were three; Ireton, Lord Mayor of London, 
and Tichburn, the two principal Officers of the Militia 
of the City, with four or five more Citizens of more 
private Names; but Men try'd, and faithful ro the Re- 
publick Intereſt, and not like to give any countenance 
to Presbyterians (for they were very jealous of that 
Party generally) beſides three or four others of thoſe 
who had been the King's Judges, with Warreſton, Vane, 
Steel, and Whitlock, whom they made Keeper of their 
Great Seal. 

Tavs having choſen each other, and agreed that 
they ſhould exerciſe the whole Legiſlative Power of the 
Nation, and proclaim'd themſelves The Committee of 
Safety for the Kingdom, and required all People to pay 
them Obedience, and iſſued out their Warrants for all 
things which they thought good for themſelves, to 
which there appear'd a general ſubmiſſion and acqui- 
eſcence, that they might be ſure to receive no diſtur- 
bance from thoſe of their own Tribe in any Parts, they 
{ent Colonel Cobbet to Scotland, to perſwade General 
Monk, to a concurrence, with them; and becauſe they 


tee of Safer | 
confirtuted | 
by the Are 

my. | 


Cobbet [a 
into Scot- 
land to 


were not confident of him ( there being great emula- Monk. 


tion between Him and Lambert) to work upon as ma- 
ny of his Officers as he could ; there being many in that 
Army of whoſe Affections they were well aſſured; and, 
at the ſame time, they ſent another Colonel into Tre- 
land, to diſpoſe the Army there to a ſubmiſſion to their 

Power and Authority. | 
BEFORE the Parliament was Routed, they diſcern'd 
what Lambert's Intrigues would ſhortly produce; and 
therefore had writ to Monk, © That he would take care 
*of his Army, leſt it ſhould be corrupted againſt him, 
which 
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ce which they knew was endeayouring; and Haſlerig, 
who had ſome Friendſhip with him, writ particularly 
to him To continue firm to the Parliament; and to 
aſſure him, That before Lambert ſhould be able to be 
near him to give him any trouble, he would give him 
ce other divertiſment. And ſome time after Lambert 
had acted that Violence upon the Speaker, fo that they 
naſlerig, could meet no more, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, three 
e of the Commiſſioners of the Government of the Army, 
„ Porti- went to Portſmouth ; where Colonel Whetham the Go- 
mouth. yernour was their Friend, and devoted to the Presby- 
terian-Republican Party; for that diſtinction was now 
grown amongſt them; Others, and the moſt conſide- 
rable of that Party, profeſſing That they very much 
« deſired Moria Government, and the Perſon of 
ce the King, ſo that they might have him without Epi- 
ſcopacy, and enjoy the Lands of the Church; which 
they had divided among them. Theſe three were well 
receiv'd at Portſmouth; and that they might be with- 
out any diſturbance there, the Governour turn'd all 
ſuch Officers and Soldiers out of the Town, who were 
ſuſpe&ed to be, or might be made of the Party of the 
Army ; and Colonel Morley, whoſe Intereſt was in Suſ- 
ſex, eaſily drew in enough of his Friends, to make them 
very ſecure in their Garriſon; which the N ep 

Safety thought would be quickly reduced, if all the re 
of the Kingdom were at their Devotion; nor did the 
matter it ſelf much trouble them; for they knew that 
Haſlerig would never be induced to ſerve the King, 

whoſe Intereſt only could break all their Meaſures, 

Bu T this open declaring of Portſmouth for the Par- 
liament happen'd not till the following December. That 
which gave them real trouble was, thar they receiv'd 
Monkwrites bold Letters from Monk, about the end of October; who 
ally preſum'd to cenſure, and find fault with what they had 
Army de- done, in uſing ſuch force and violence to the Parlia- 
4 ee ment, from whom they had all their Power and Autho- 
ment. rity: and ſhortly after they heard that he had poſſeſſed 
++ pag himſelf of Berwick. But that which troubled them 
priſons Cob- moſt was, that aſſoon as Cobbet came into Scotland, he 
de a, Was committed cloſe Priſoner to Edenborough Caſtle ; 
Amy of and that Monk uſed extraordinary diligence to purge 
Fanatic. his Army, and turn'd all the Fanaticks, and other Per- 
ſons who were ſuppoſed by him to have any inclination 
to Lambert, and his Party, both out of the Army, and 
the Kingdom; ſending them under a Guard into Her- 
wick, and from thence diſmiſſing them into England, 
under the penalty of death, if rhey were ever after 
found in Scotland. This was an Alarm worthy of their 
fear ; and evidence enough, that they were never to ex- 
pe& Monk to be of their Party: beſides that they had 
always look'd upon him as entirely devoted to the Per- 
ſon of Cromwell; otherwiſe without obligation to any 
Party or Opinion, and more like to be ſeduced by the 
King, than any Man who had Authority in the three 


Lamberr Kingdoms: therefore they reſolv'd to ſend Lambert, 
e with their whole Army into the North, that he might 


at leaſt ſtop him in any march he ſhould think of ma- 
king: reſerving only ſome Troops to guard themſelves, 
and keep the Town quiet, and ſome others to ſend to 
Portſmouth, if not to reduce it, at leaſt to hinder the 
Garriſon there from making Incurſions into the two 
Neighbour Counties of Suſſex, and Hampſhire, where 
they had many Friends. 

Wunrrlsr all preparations were making for the Ar- 
my to march towards Scotland, the Committee of Safety 
reſoly'd once more to try if they could induce Monk 
to a conjunction with them; and to that purpole they 
ſent to kim two ſuch Perſons as they thought might be 

no ſnd grateful to him; of whom one was his Wife's Brother; 
cages &c. and after them ſome Officers of the Army and two In- 
| dependent Miniſters, with offers of any thing he could 
deſire of advantage to himſelf, or for any of his Friends. 

He receiv'd theſe Men with all imaginable civility and 

jonk'; a» courteſy, making great profeſſions © That he deſired 
then © nothing more than to unite himſelf and his Army with 
e that of England, provided that there might be a Law- 
« ful power, to which they might all be ſubject: but 
* that the Force that had been uſed upon the Parlia- 
ment, was an Action of ſuch a Nature, that was de- 


te ſtructive to all Government, and that it would be ab- 


| 


e ſolutely neceſſary to reſtore that to its Freedom, 
*Rights, and Privileges; which being done, he would 
*ule all the intereſt and credit he had to procure an 
*« At of Pardon, and Oblivion, for all that had been 
*done amiſs; and this would unite both Parliament 
*and Army for the publick Safety, which was appa- 
© rently threaten d and ſhaken'd by this diſunion. He 
added, © That he ſo much defired Peace and Union, 
*and ſo little thought of uſing Force, that he would 
* appoint three Officers of his Army, Wilks, Clobery, He appoints 
*and Knight, to go to London, and treat with the Com- ie ©” 
© mittee of Safety, of all particulars neceſſary thereunto. — 
When the Perſons ſent from London gave an Account %, ere 
of their reception, and of the great profeſſions the Ge- 88 
neral made, and his reſolution to ſend a Committee to dn. 
treat upon the Accommodation, the Committee of Safety They arLon- 
was very well pleaſed, and concluded, that the fame of 2 . 
their Army's march had frighted him: ſo that, as they 90 
willingly embraced the Overture of a Treaty, they 
likewiſe appointed Lambert to haſten his March, and to 
make no ſtay, till he ſhould come to Ne- Caſtle. All 
which he obſerved with great punctuality and expedi- 
tion, his Army ſtill encreaſing till he came thither. 
GENERAL Monk was a Gentleman of a very good ria 
Extraction, of a very ancient Family in Devonſhire, al- f Gant 
ways very Loyally affected. Being a younger Brother, Monk. 
he enter'd carly into the life and condition of a Sol- 
dier, upon that Stage where ſome of all Europe then 
acted, between the Spaniard and the Dutch; and had 
the reputation of a very good Foot-Officer in the Lord 
Vere's Regiment in Holland, at the time when he aſſign'd 
it to the Command of Colonel Goring. When the firſt 
Troubles begun in Scotland, Monk, and many other Of- 
ficers of the Nation, left the Dutch Service, and betook 
themſelves to the Service of the King. In the begin- 
ning of the Iriſþ Rebellion, he was ſent thither, with 
the Command of the Lord Leiceſter's own Regiment of 
Foot (who was then Lieutenant of Jreland) and conti- 
nued in that Service with ſingular reputation of cou- 
rage, and conduct. When the War broke out in Eng- 
land between the King and the Parliament, he fell un- 
der ſome diſcountenance, upon a ſuſpicion of an incli- 
nation to the Parliament ; which proceeded from his 
want of bitterneſs in his diſcourſes againſt them, rather 
than from any inclination towards them; as appear'd 
by his behaviour at Nantwich, where he was taken Pri- 
ſoner, and remain'd in the Tower till the end of the 
War. For though his behaviour had been ſuch in Ire- 
land, when the Tranſportation of the Regiment from 
thence, to ſerve the King in England, was in debate, 
that it was evident enough he had no mind his Regi- 
ment ſhould be ſent on that Expedition, and his An- 
{wer to the Lord of Ormond was fo rough, and doubt- 
ful, that he thought not fit to truſt him, but gave the 
Command of the Regiment to Harry Warren, the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of it, an excellent Officer, generally 
known, and exceedingly beloved where he was known 
yet when thoſe Regiments were ſent to Cheſter, and 
there were others at the ſame time ſent to Zriftol, and 
with them Monk went under ſome Cloud, and from Þri- 
ſtol to the King at Oxford, where he was known to ma- 
ny Perſons of Quality (and his eldeſt Brother being at 
the ſame time moſt zealous in the King's Service in the 
Weſt, and moſt uſeful) his profeſſions yere ſo ſincere 
(he being, throughout his whole life, never ſuſpe&ed 
of diffimulation) that all Men there thought him very 
worthy of all truſt; and the King was willing to ſend 
him into the Welt, where the Gentlemen had a great 
opinion of his ability to command. But he deſired that 
he might ſerve with his old Friends and Companions ; 
and fo, with the King's leave, made all haſte towards 
Cheſter ; where he arriv'd the very day before the De- 
£5 at Nantwich; and though his Lieutenant Colonel 
very deſirous to give up the Command again to 
him, and to receive his Orders, he would by no means 
at that time take it, but choſe to ſerve, as a Voluntier, 
in the firſt Rank, with a Pike in his hand; and was the 
next day, as was faid, taken Priſoner with the reſt, and 
with molt of the other Officers ſent to Hull, and ſhort- 
ly after from thence to the Tower of London. 
HE was no ſooner there, than the Lord Liſle, who 
X had 
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had great kindneſs for him, and good Intereſt in the 
parliament, with much importunity endeavour d to per- 
{wade him to take a Commiſſion in that Service, and 
offer'd him a Command Superior to what he had ever 
had before; which he politively and diſdainfully refuſed 
to accept, though the ſtreights he ſuffer d in Priſon were 
very great, and he thought himſelf not kindly dealt 
with, that there was neither care for his Exchange, nor 
Money ſent for his ſupport. But there was all poſſible 
endeavour uſed for the firſt, by offering ſeveral Officers 
of the fame Quality for his Exchange; which was al- 
ways refuſed; there having been an Ordinance made, 
«That no Officer who had been Tranſported out of 
te Ireland, ſhould ever be exchanged; ſo that moſt of 
them remained till in Priſon with him in the Tower, 
and the reſt in other Priſons; who all underwent the 
fame hardſhips by the extreme neceſſity of the King's 
condition. which could not provide Money enough for 
their ſupply; yet all was done towards it that was poſ- 
ible. 

W ut x the War was at an end, and the King a Pri- 
ſoner, Cromwell prevailed with Monk, for his liberty and 
preferment, to engage himſelf again in the War of Jre- 
land. And, from that time, Monk continued very firm 
to Cromwell; who was liberal and bountiful to him; 
and took him into his entire confidence; and after he 
had put the Command of Scotland into his hands, he 
feared nothing from thoſe Quarters; nor was there any 
Man in either of the Armies, upon whole fidelity to 
himſelf Cromwell more depended. And thoſe of his 
Weltern Friends, who thought belt of him, thought it 
to no purpoſe to make any Attempt 2 him, whilſt 
Cromwell liv'd. But afloon as he was dead, Monk was 
gencrally looked upon as a Man more inclined to the 
King, than any other in great Authority, if he might 
diſcover it without too much loſs or hazard. His Elder 
Brother had been entirely devoted to the King's Ser- 
vice, and all his Relations were of the ſame faith, He 
himſelf had no fumes of Fanaticiſm to turn his head, 
nor any credit with, or dependance upon any who were 
{way'd by thoſe trances. 

H x had a younger Brother, a Divine, who had a Par- 
ſonage in Devonſhire, and had, through all the ill times, 
carried himſelf with ſingular Integrity; and being a 
Gentleman of a good Family, was in great reputation 
with all thoſe who conſtantly adhered to the King. 
Sr Hugh Pollard, and St Fohn Greenvil, who had both 
Friendſhip for the General, and old acquaintance and 
all confidence in his Brother, adviſed with him, © Whe- 
ether, ſince Cromwell was now gone, and in all reaſon it 
e might be expected that his death would be attended 
«with a general Revolution, by which the King's In- 
*tereſt would be again diſputed, he did not believe, 
*that the General might be wrought upon, in a fit con- 
*<;uncture, to ſerve the King, in which, they thought, 
*he would be ſure to meet with a aber f concur- 
*rence from the whole Scotiſh Nation. The honeſt 
Clergy-man thought the overture ſo reaſonable, and 
wiſhed ſo heartily it might be embraced, that he of- 
fer'd himſelf to make . Journey ro his Brother into 
Scotland, upon pretence of a viſit (there having been al- 
ways a brotherly Affection perform'd between them) 
and directly to propoſe it to him. Pollard and Greenvil 
inform'd the King of this deſign ; and believ'd well 
themſelves of what they wiſh'd ſo much, and deſired 
his Majeſty's Approbation, and Inſtruction. The King 
had reaſon to approve it; and ſent ſuch directions as 
he thought moſt proper for ſuch a Negotiation, Where- 
upon his Brother begun his Journey towards Edenbo- 
rough, where the General receiv'd him well. But after 

he had ſtaid ſome time there, and found an opportunity 

to tell him on what Errand he came, He ſoon diſmiſſed 

him, vithout diſcovering to him any inclination to the 

buſineſs he came about, adviſing him © To return no 
*more to him with ſuch Propoſitions, 

I's truth, at that time, the General had not given 

. the leaſt publick proof that he had any thought, or pur- 

pou of contributing to the King's Reſtauration, which 

e might poſſibly think to be deſperate. Some rather 

believed, that the diſpoſition, which afterwards grew 


in him, towards it, did ariſe from divers Accidents, 


— 


which fell out in the courſe of Affairs, and ſeem'd even 


to oblige him to undertake that which in the end con- 
duced ſo much to his greatneſs and glory: yet from 
that very time, his Brother's Inclinations to the King 
being known, and his Journey taken notice of, it was 
generally believed in Scotland that he had a purpoſe to 
{erve the King; which his Majeſty took no pains to 
diſclaim either there, or in England. 

Nov upon the ſeveral ſuddain Changes in England, 
and the Army's poſſeſſing it ſelf of the entire Govern- 
ment, Monk ſaw he ſhould be quickly overrun and de- 
ſtroyed by Lambert's greatneſs, of which he had always 
great emulation, if he did not provide for his own ſe- 
curity. And therefore when he heard of his march to- 
wards the North, he uſed all inventions to get time, by 
entring into Treaties, and in hope that there would 
appear ſome other Party that would own and avow the 
Parliament's Intereſt, as he had done: nor did he then 
manifeſt to have more in his purpoſe, than his own pro- 
fit and honour, under the eſtabliſhment of that Govern- 
ment, 

Wren he heard of Lambert's being * Tork and 
his making haſte to New-Caſtle, and had purged out of 
his Army all thoſe whoſe affections and fidelity were 
ſuſpected by him, he called together an Aſſembly ſome- 
what 1 a Convention of the States of Scotland; 
which he had ſubdued to all imaginable tameneſs, 
though he had exerciſed no other power over them than 
was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce that People to an 
entire ſubmiſſion to that Tyrannical Yoke. In all his 
other carriage towards them, but what was in order to 
that end, he was Friendly and Companiable enough ; 
and as he was fear'd by the Nobility, and hated by the 
Clergy, ſo he was not unlov'd by the Common People, 
who receiv'd more Juſtice, and leſs Oppreſſion from 
him, than they had been accuſtom d to under their own 
Lords. When this Convention appear'd before him, 
he told them, © That he had receiv'd a Call from Hea- 
te ven, and Earth, ro march with his Army into England, 
*for the better ſettlement of the Government there; 
*and though he did not intend his abſence ſhould be 
long, yet he foreſaw that there might be ſome diſtur- 
te bance of the Peace which they enjoyed; and there- 
« fore he expected, and deſired, that, in any ſuch occa- 
e ſion, they would be ready to joyn with the Forces he 
*left behind in their own fi In the ſecond place, 
which was indeed all he cared for from them, he very 
earneſtly preſſed them, © That they would pay in a 
* preſent — of Money out of the Arrears of their 
ce Taxes, for ſupplying the neceſſities of the Army, 
«without which it could not well march into Eng- 
and. 


From the time that he had ſettled his Government 


Monk”, 
Jealouſy of 
Lambert 
before this 
Ii me. 


He calls to- 
gether an 


SAjJembly of Þ 


the Scotiſh 
Nation, 


His diſcourſe 


40 them. 


in that Kingdom, he had ſhew'd more kindneſs to, and 


uſed more familiarity with ſuch Perſons as were moſt 
notorious for Affection to the King, as finding them 
a more direct and punctual People than the reſt: and 
when'theſe Men SI to him upon this Convention, 
though they could draw nothing = him of promiſe, 
or intimation to any ſuch purpoſe, yet he was very well 
content they ſhould believe that he carried with him 
very good Inclinations to the King; by which imagina- 
tion of theirs, he receiv'd great Advantage: for they 
payed him the Arrears of a twelve Months Tax over the 
Kingdom ; which complied with his wiſh, and partly 
enabled him to draw his Army together. And after he 
had affign'd thoſe whom he thought fit to leave behind 
him, and afterwards put them under the command of 
Major General Morgan, he march'd with the reſt to 
Berwick; where a good part of his Horſe and Foot ex- 

ected him; having refuſed to ratify the Treaty ſign d 

y his Commiſſioners at London, and committed Co- 
lonel Wilks, one of them, upon his return to Scotland, 
for having conſented to ſomething prejudicial to him, 
and expreſly contrary to his Inſtructions. However he 
defired to gain farther time, and agreed to another 
Treaty to be held at Neu-Caſtle; which, though he 
knew it would be govern'd by Lambert, was like not ro 
be without ſome benefit to himſelf, becauſe it would 
keep up the opinion, in the Committee of Safety, that he 
was inclined to an accommodation of Peace. 


Ir 


— 
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[zmbert IT was towards the end of November, that Lambert 
g _—_ with his Army arriv'd at New-Caftle, where he found 


J cattle the Officers and Soldiers whom Monk had caſhier'd 


ad Nov. . 1 * 2 
Wel, for his infidelity to the Common-wealth, and that mo 


of thoſe, who yet ſtayed with him, would do ſo too, 
aſſoon as he ſhould be within diſtance to receive them. 
But he now found his confidence had carried him too 
far, and that he was at too great a diſtance to give that 
relief to his Committee of Safety, which it was like to 
ſtand in need of. Haſlerig and Morley were now looked 
upon, as the Perſons inveſted with the Authority of 
Parliament, whoſe intereſt was ſupported by them ; and 
the Officer, who was ſent by the Committee of Safety to 
reſtrain them in Portſmouth, or rather to reſtrain Per- 
ſons from reſorting to them, found himſelf deſerted 
by more than half his Soldiers; who declared © That 
they would ſerve the Parliament, and fo went into Portſ- 
_— mouth; and another Officer, who was ſent with a ſtronger 
ated ro it. Party to ſecond them, diſcovering, or fomenting the 
{ame Affections in his Soldiers, very frankly carried 
them to the ſame place: fo that they were now grown 
too Numerous to be contain'd within that Garriſon, 
but were Quarter'd to be in readineſs to march whi- 
ther the Generals Haſlerig and Morley, would conduct 
them. 
Tux City took new courage from hence; and what 
the Maſters durſt not publickly own, the Apprentices 
did, their diſlike of the preſent Government; and flock- 
ing together in great Multitudes, declared © That the 
* would have a free Parliament. And though Colonel 
Hewſon (a bold Fellow, who had been an ill Shoe- 
maker, and afterwards Clerk to a Brewer of ſmall Beer) 
, who was left to guard the Committee of Safety, ſuppreſſed 
ur are that Coramotion by marching into the City, and killing 
e. ' ſome of the Apprentices, yer the loſs of that blood in- 
= flamed the City the more againſt the Army; which, 
they ſaid, © Was only kept on foot to murder the Ci- 
tizens. And it was faid, they cauſed a Bill of Indict- 
ment to be prepared againſt Hewſon for thoſe Murders. 
The Common Council appear'd every day more refra- 
&ory, and refuſed to concur in any thing that was pro- 
poſed to them by the Committee of Safety; which begun 
to be univerſally abhorr'd, as like to be the Original of 
ſuch another Tyranny as Cromwell had erected, ſince 
ir wholly depended upon the Power and Spirit of the 
Army: though on the other hand, the Committee pro- 
teſted and declared to them, © That there ſhould be 
© a Parliament called to meet together in February next, 
* under fuch Qualifications and Reſtrictions, as might 
*be ſure to exclude ſuch Perſons who would deſtroy 
them. But this gave no ſatisfaction, every Man re- 
membring the Parliament that had been packed by 
Cromwell, 
e, Bur that which broke the heart of the Committee of 
i-lare for Safety, was the revolt of their Favourite Vice-Admiral 
veParlie- Lawſon, a Man at that time appearing at leaſt as much 
ne in» Republican, as any amongſt them; as much an Inde- 
'" River. pendent, as much an Enemy to the Presbyterians and 
to the Covenant, as Str Harry Vane himſelf; and a great 
dependent upon Sr Harry Vane ; and one whom they 
had raiſed to that Command in the Fleet, that they 
might be ſure to have the Sea-men {till at their devo- 
tion. This Man, with his whole Squadron, came into 
the River, and declared for the Parliament; which was 
ſo unexpected, that they would not believe it; but ſent 
St Harry Vane, and two others of great intimacy with 
Lawſon, to confer with him; who, when they came to 
the Fleet, found S* Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and two 0- 
thers, Members of the Parliament, who had ſo fully 
prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf to all their Charms; 
and told them, That he would ſubmit to no Authori- 
© ty but that of the Parliament. 
U ron the Fame of this, Haſlerig and Morley reſolv d 


arts 19e and who, he perſwaded the People, had deſerted 1 


The Soldiers 


Hallerig 
and Morley 


nar6 from with their Troops to leave Portſmouth, and to march 
Porſmouth towards London, where their Friends now prevail'd fo 
much. And the news of this march raiſed new thoughts 
in thoſe Soldiers who had been left by Lambert to exe- 
cute any Orders, which they ſhould receive from the 
Committee of Safety. The Officers of theſe Regiments 
had been Caſhier'd by the Council of Officers, or the 


towards 


London, 


Committee of Safety, for adhereing to the Parliament; 
and their Commands having been given to other Men, 
who had been diſcountenanced by the Parliament, the 
Regiments for a time appear'd as much confirm'd in 
the Intereſt of the Army, as could be wiſhed. But theſe 
Caſtier'd Officers, upon ſo great Revolutions in the 
City and the Navy, and the News of the Advance of 
Haſlerig and Morley, reſolv'd to confer with their old 
Soldiers, and try whether they had as much Credit with 
them as their new Officers; and found ſo much en- 
couragement, that at a time appointed, they put them- 
ſelves into the Heads of their Regiments, 2 march'd 
with them into the Field; whence, after a ſhort con- The Soldiers 
ference together, and renewing vows to each other ne- ese e. 
ver more to deſert the Parliament, they all march'd fore thePar- 
into Chancery-Lane to the Houle of the Speaker; and 797mm ond 
8 their reſolution to live and die with the Par- Speaker. 
jament, and never more to ſwerve from their Fidelity 
tO It. 

LAM BERT, upon the firſt News of the froward 
Spirit in the City, had ſent back Desborough's Regiment, 
which was now march'd as ncar London as S* Albans ; 
where, hearing what their fellows at Weſtminſter, with 
whom oy were to joyn, had done, they reſolv'd not Pesbo, 
to be the laſt in their Submiſſion ; but declared that em Avigeng i 
they likewiſe were for the Parliament; and gave the volts to the 
Speaker notice of their Obedience. In all theſe ſeye- --“. 
ral Tergiverſations of the Soldiers, General Fleetwood e e 


viour of 


remain'd ſtill in conſultations with the Committee of Fleetwood 


y | Safety; and when any Intelligence was brought of any © e 


murmur amongſt the Soldiers, by which a revolt mighr 
enſue and he was defired to go amongſt them to con-- 
firm them, he would fall upon his Knees to his Pray- 
ers, and could hardly be prevail'd with to go to them. 
And when he was amongſt them, and in the middle of 
any diſcourſe, he would invite them all to Prayers, and 
put himſelf upon his Knces before them: And wheti 
tome of his Friends importun'd him to appear more 
vigorous in the Charge he had, without which they 
muſt be all deſtroy'd, they could get no other anſwer 
from him, than © That God had fpit in his Face, and 
* would not hear him: So that Men ceaſed to wonder 
why Lambert had preferr'd him to the Office of Gene- 
ral, and been content“ with the ſecond Command for 
himſelf, 

LENTHAL the Speaker, upon this new Declaration Lenthal 
of the Soldiers, recover'd his Spirit, and went into the pe 
City, conferr'd with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, ; 
and declared to them, That the Parliament would 
© meet (though not immediately) within very few 
ce days. For, as the Members were not many, who 
were alive, and ſuffer d to meet as the Parliament, ſo change: the 
they were now diſperſed into ſeveral places. Then he &mmonts 
went to the Tower, and, by his own Authority, re- ; 
moy'd the Lieutenant, who had been confirm'd there 
by the Committee of Safety; and put St Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, and other Members of the Parliament, into the 
Government and Command of the Tower. 

Arr things being in this good order, He and the Wee. 
Members met again together at Weſtminſter on Decem- 2 2 
ber the 26th, and aflum'd the Government of the three Weſtmin- 
Kingdoms, out of which they had been twice before 1155 
caſt, with ſo much reproach and infamy. Aſſoon as 
they came together, they repeal d their Act againſt the 

ayment of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; and put thoſe Col- 
[e&ions into the ſtate they had been formerly in, that 
they might be ſure not to be withour Money to pay 
their Proſelyte Forces, and to carry on their other Ex- 
pences. Then they appointed Commiſſioners to direct 
the Quarters into which the Army ſhould be put; and 
made an Order, that all the Troops under the Com- They order 
mand of Lambert, without ſending any direction to him, — 
ſhould repair to thoſe Quarters to which they were , ſeveral 
aſi on' 4. Quarters. 

TXxrs Man was now in a diſconſolate condition: As 
Monk approach'd nearer to him, very many of his Sol- 
diers deſerted him and went to the other. The Lord 
Fairfax had raiſed Forces and poſſeſſed himſelf of Tork, 
without declaring any thing of his purpoſe. And this * 
laſt Order of the Parliament fo entirely ſtrip'd Lambert rarer, and 


of his Army, that there remain'd not with him above % com- 


mitted to 
X* 2 One the Tower. 
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one hundred Horſe ; all the reſt return'd to their Quar- 
ters with all quictnels and reſignation and himſelf 
was ſome time after committed to the Tower. The 
reſt of the Officers of the Army, who had been for- 
merly Caſhier'd by the Parliament, and had reſum d 
their Commands that they might break it, were again 
diſmiſſed from their Charges, and committed Priſoners 
vane and to their own Houſes. St Harm Vane, and divers other 
Others de Members of the Houſe who had concurr'd with the 


had concur- 


red with the Committee of Safety, were likewiſe contin'd to their own 


on ee wang Houſes: So that the Parliament ſeem'd now again poſ- 

5 . « l 
confin'd ts ſeſſed of a more abſolute Authority than ever it had 
their own 


been, and to be without any danger of oppoſition, or 
contradiction. ; 
Tu k other Changes and Fluctuations had ſtill admi- 
niſter'd ſome hopes to the King; and the daily break- 
ing out of new Animoſities amongſt the Chief Mini- 
ſters of the former Miſchiefs, diſpoſed Men to believe 
that the Gorerument might at laſt reſt upon the old 
foundation. Men expected, that a very ſharp Engage- 
ment between Lambert and Monk might make their 
parts of the Army for ever after irreconcilable, and 
that all Parties would be at laſt obliged to conſent to 
a new Parliament; in the Election whereof there was 
a reaſonable belief, that the general temper of the Peo- 
ple would chooſe Sober and Wiſe Men, who would 
rather bind up the Wounds which had been already 
made, than endcavour to widen them. The Committee 
of Safety had neither recciv'd the Reverence, nor incul- 
cated the Fear, which any Government muſt do, that 
ben this was to laſt any time. But this ſurpriſing Reſurrection 
rerurn of the of the Parliament, that had been ſo often exploded, 
Parliament © 5 
the King'* fo often dead and buried, and was the only Image of 
— Power that was molt formidable to the King and his 
4perare, Party, ſecm'd to pull up all their hopes by the Roots, 
and was interpreted by that Party, as an Act of Provi- 
dence to eſtabliſh their Monſtrous Murders and Uſur- 
pation. And it may be juſtly ſaid, and tranſmitted as 
a truth to Poſterity, that there were very few Men, 
who bore a part in theſe Changes and giddy Revolu- 
tions, who had the leaſt purpoſe or thought to contri- 
bute towards the King's Reſtoration, or who wiſh'd 
well to his Intereſt; they who did fo, being ſo totally 


Heuſes, 


ſuppreſſed and diſpirited, that they were only at gaze, 


what Light might break out of this Darkneſs, and what 
order Providence might produce out of this Confuſion, 
Tre condi= This was the true State of Affairs when the King re- 
Kine as turn'd from Fuentarabia to Bruſſels, or within few days 
Bruſſels. after; and therefore 'tis no wonder, that there was that 
dejection of Spirit upon thoſe about his Majeſty ; and 
that the Duke of Tork, who ſaw fo little hope of re- 
turning into England, was well pleaſed with the Con- 
dition that was offer'd him in Spain, and that his Ser- 
vants were impatient to find him in poſſeſſion of it. 

Wurlrlsr the diviſions had continued in the Army, 
and the Parliament ſeem'd entirely depoſed and laid 

aſide, and no body imagin'd a poſſibility of any com- 
poſition without Blood, the Cardinal himſelf, as is ſaid 
before, and the Spaniſh Miniſters, ſeem'd ready and pre- 
pared to advance any deſign of the King's. But when 
they ſaw all thoſe contentions and raging Animoſities 
compoſed, or ſuppreſſed, without one broken Head, 
and thoſe very Men again in poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment and the Army, who had been fo fcornfully re- 
jected and trampled upon, and who had it now in 
their power, as well as their purpole, to leyel all thoſe 
preheminences which had overlooked them, they 
looked upon the Parliament as more ſecurely ſettled 
againſt Domeſtick diſturbances, and much more formi- 
dably, with reference to their Neighbours, than ir had 

been under Cromwell himſelf; and thought of nothing 
more, than how to make advantageous and firm Al- 
liances with it. 

THrExeE remain'd only within the King's own Breaſt 
ſome faint hope 8 God knows it was very faint ) 
that Monk's march into Eugland might yet produce 
ſome Alteration. His Majeſty had a ſecret Correſpon- 
dence with ſome principal Officers in his Army, who 
were much truſted by him, and had promiſed great Ser- 
vices; and it was preſum'd that they would undertake 
no ſuch perilous Engagement without His privity and 


2 


connivance. Beſides, it might be expected from his 
judgment, that whatever preſent Condition the Go- 
verning Party might give him, for the Service he had 
done, he could nor but conclude, that they would be 


always jealous of the Power they ſaw he ay" ag ant f 


of, and that an Army that had marched ſo far barely 
a his word, would be as ready to march to any 
place, or for any purpoſe, he would Conduct them. 
And it was evident enough that the Parliament reſfoly'd 
to new Model their Army, and to have no Man in any 
{ſuch extent of Command, as to be able to Controle 
their Counſels. Then his Majeſty Knew they were jea- 
lous of his Fidelity, how much ſoever they courted him 
at that time; and therefore Monk would think himſelf 
obliged to provide for his own Safety and Security. 

Bur, I fay, theſe were but faint hopes, grounded 
upon ſuch probabilities as deſpairing Men are willing 
to entertain. The truth is, thoſe Officers had honeſt 
Inclinations; and, as Wiſe Men, had concluded, that, 
from thoſe frequent Shuffles, ſome Game at laſt might 
fall out that might prove to the King's Advantage, and 
lo were willing to beſpeak their own welcome by an 
early application; which, in regard of che Perſons 
truſted by them, they concluded would be attended 
with no danger. Bur it never appear'd they ever gave 
the General the leaſt cauſe to imagine they had an 
ſuch Affection; and if they had, tis likely they had 
paid dearly for it. And it was the King's great happi- 
neſs, that the General never own'd his purpoſe to ſerve 
his Majeſty, till it fell to be in his power, and indeed 
was the beſt thing in his power to do. If he had de- 
clar'd his reſolution ſooner, he had been deſtroy'd him- 
ſelf; the whole Machine being fo infinitely above his 
ſtrength, that it could be only mov'd by a Divine hand ; 
and it is Glory enough to his Memory, that he was 
God's Inſtrument in bringing thoſe mighty things to 
7 which, undoubtedly, no one Man living had, of 

imſelf, either Wiſdom enough to foreſee, or Under- 
ſtanding to contrive, or Courage to attempt, and exe- 
cute. 

WHEN the Parliament found themſelves at ſo much 
eaſe, and ſo much without apprehenſion of farther in- 
ſecurity, they heartily wiſh'd that General Monk was Monk 
again in his old Quarters in Scotland. But as he conti- 1. 
nued his march towards London, without expecting their don. 
Orders, ſo they knew not how to Command him to re- 
turn, whom they had ſent for to aſſiſt them, without 
ſeeing him, and giving him thanks and reward for his 
great Service: yet they ſent to him their deſire, That Tie Polis | 
e good part of his Forces might be lent back to Scot- 2 
*land; and He, having ſent back as many as he knew hi: F, 
would be ſufficient for any Work they could have to 72 
do in thoſe Northern parts, continued his march with ond 
an Army of about five thouſand Foot and Horſe, con- 
faſting of ſuch Perſons in whoſe Affections to him he 
had full Confidence. When he came to Tork, he found Monk 
that City in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Fairfax; who re- 0. 
ceiv'd him with open Arms, as if he had drawn thoſe 
Forces together, and ſeiſed upon that place, to pre- 
vent the Army's poſſeſſing it, and to make Monk's Ad- 
vance into England the leſs interrupted. 

Tur truth is, that, upon a Letter from the King, 7 _ 
deliver'd to Fairfax by S* Horatio Townſend, and with = 12 
his ſole privity, and upon a preſumption that General %% (. 
Monk brought good Affections with him for his Maje-“ 
{ty's Service, that Lord had call'd together ſome of his 
old disbanded Officers and Soldiers, and many princi- 

al Gentlemen of the Country, and marched in the 
Head of them into 7ork, ſome time after that Lambert 
was paſſed towards New-Caftle, with a full reſolution 
ro declare for the King; but when he could not after- 
wards diſcover, upon conference with Monk, that he 
had any ſuch thought, he ſatisfied himſelf with the te- 
ſtimony of his own Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed 
his Troops, being well contented with having, in the 
Head of the principal Gentlemen of that large County, 
preſented their deſires to the General, firſt in Perſon, 
and afterwards in Writing, That he would be inſtru- 
te mental to reſtore the Nation to Peace and Security, 
*and to the enjoying thoſe Rights and Liberties, which 
*by the Law were due to them, and of which they 
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had been robb d and depriv'd by ſo many years diſtra- | 


* ions; and that, in order thereunto, he would pre- 
cc vail, either for the reſtoring thoſe Members which 
* had been excluded in the year 1648 by Force and 
cc Violence, that they might exerciſe that Truſt the 
Kingdom had repoſed in them; or that a free and 
ce full Parliament might be called by the Votes of the 
* 8 to which all Subjects had a Right by their 
ce Birth. 

Tu E Principal Perſons of all Counties through which 
bela, the General paſſed, flocked to him in a Body with Ad- 
; be paſſed. dreſſes to the ſame purpoſe. The City of London ſent 
5% a Letter to him by their Sword-Bearer as far as to Mor- 
heir Sword- peth, to offer their Service; and all concluded for a free 
— Parliament, legally choſen by the free Votes of the 
poſe People. He receiv'd all with much civility, and few 
words; took all occaſions publickly to declare © That 
te nothing ſhould ſhake his fidelity to the preſent Par- 
te Iiament, yet privately aſſured thoſe, who he thought 
it neceſſary ſhould hope well, That he would procure 
<« 2 free Parliament: fo that every body promiſed him- 
ſelf that which he moſt wiſhed. 

Tus Parliament was far from being confident that 
Monk was above temptation: the manner of his march 
with ſuch a Body, his receiving ſo many Addreſſes from 
the People, and his Treating Malignants fo civilly, 
ſtartled them much; and though his Profeſſions of fi- 
deliry to the Parliament, and referring all determina- 
tions to Their Wiſdom, had a good Aſpect towards 
them, yet they feared that he might obſerve too much 
how generally odious they were grown to the People, 
which might leflen his reverence towards them. To 
prevent this as much as might be, and to give ſome 
Tie Parlia- check to that licence of Addreſſes, and refort of Ma- 
nent ſen lignants, they {ent two of their Members of moſt credit 
Robinſon with them, Scor and Robinſon, under pretence of giving 
me their thanks to him for the Service he had done, to con- 

? tinue and be preſent with him, and to diſcountenance, 

and reprehend any boldneſs that ſhould appear in an 
Delinquents. But this ſerved but to draw more Af- 
fronts upon them; for thoſe Gentlemen who were ci- 
villy uſed by the General, would not bear any diſreſpect 
from thoſe of whoſe Perſons they had all Contempt; 
and for the Authority of thoſe who ſent them, had no 
kind of reverence. Aſſoon as the City knew of the de- 
puting thoſe two Members, way likewiſe ſent four of 
their principal Citizens, to perform the fame N 
ments, and to confirm him in his inclinations to a free 
Parliament, as the remedy all Men deſired. 
At St.al- H E continued his march with very few halts, till he 
vans he ſer? came to St Albans. There he ſtopped for ſome days; 
lianent ro and ſent to the Parliament, That he had ſome appre- 
fave the. *henſion that thoſe Regiments and Troops of the Ar- 
neat; re © my who had formerly deſerted them, though for the 
72 our preſent they were returned to their obedience, would 
e not live peaceably with his Men; and therefore de- 
fired thar al the Soldiers (except one or two Regiments, 
which he named) © Who were then quarter'd in the 
*« Strand, Weſtminſter, or other — of the City, 
e might be preſently removed, and ſent to more diſtant 
“ Quarters, that there might be room for his Army. 
This Meſſage was unexpected, and exceedingly per- 
lexed them; and made them ſee their Fate would ſtill 
be under the force and awe of an Army. However they 
he Parlia- found it neceſſary to comply; and ſent their Orders to 
04.9% all Soldiers to depart; which with the reaſon and ground 
rdingh, of their reſolution, was ſo diſdainfully receiv'd, that 
a Mutiny did ariſe amongſt the Soldiers; and the Re- 
giment that was Quarter'd in Somerſet Houſe, expreſly 
refuſed to obey thoſe Orders; fo that there were like 
to be new Uproars. But their Officers, who would have 
been glad to inflame them upon ſuch an occaſion, were 
under reſtraint, or abſent: and ſo at laſt all was well 
compoſed, and Officers and Soldiers removed to the 
Monk Quarters affign'd them, with animoſity enough againſt 
me ro thoſe who were to ſucceed them in their old ones. And 
ziming of in the beginning of February, General Monk with his 
*mry- Army marched through the City into the Strand, and 
2 con- Weſtminſter, where it was Quarter'd; his own Lodgings 
Peliomene being provided for him in White-Hall. 
HE was ſhortly after conducted to the Parliament. 


and compli- 
ment ed 
the Speaker, 


Addreſſes to 


of receivin 
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There he had a Chair appointed for him to fit in; and 
the Speaker made him a Speech to this effect, Thar 
though it was God, and not Man, who had done this 
*great work, and ought to have the Glory of it; yet 
*the Influence of that Glory extended to him the In- 
**{trument, as a reward of his prudent and wiſe Con- 
duct: that when their Friends had left them, and there 
was a great defection in duty and truſt, ſo that the 
* whole Nation ſeem'd to be expoſed to the utmoſt 
ruin; they diſcern'd, as the Prophet did, a little Cloud 
*afar off, and in His hand which had diſperſed the Mi- 
*ſeries of theſe Nations, and was become a glorious 
* Mercy to them all: that the Houle had a true reſent- 
ment of his Service, and return'd their hearty thanks 
*to Him, and all his Officers and Soldiers. 

Tus General was not a Man of Eloquence or Volu- Monk“, 
bility of Speech; bur after having rr them, For . 
the honour they had done him for but doing his duty; 
he told them,“ That, in his march from Scotland, ſe- 
*yeral Applications, with numerous Subſcriptions, had 
* been made to him, for a full and free Parliament, for 
*admittance of the ſecluded Members without any pre- 
tc vious Oath or Engagement; and that this Parliament 
«would determine their Sitting: to all which he had 
te anſwer' d, That they were now a free Parliament; and 
t that they had voted to fill up their Houſe, and then 
they would be a full Parliament; and that they had 
already determin d their Sitting. But as for the ſe- 
*cluded Members, this Parliament had already given 
«judgment in it, in which all People ought to acquieſce; 
*and that to admit any Members to fit in Parliament, 
e withour a previous Oath to preſerve the Government 
«in being, was never done in England, But now he 
*craved pardon to ſay to themſelves, that the leſs Oaths 
* or Engagements were impoled, their Settlement would 
be the ſooner attain'd to: that He knew, all the ſo- 
*ber Gentry would cloſe with them, if they might be 
*renderly and gently uſed: that it was their common 
* Concernment to amplify, not to leſſen, their Intereſt, 
*and to be careful that neither the Cavalier nor the 
*Fanatick Party ſhould have yet a ſhare in the Civil, 
*or Military Power. 

Tus reſt of his Speech concern'd Ireland, and Scot- 
land. And all being 5 oken with more than his natural 
warmth, there were Gans Expreſſions in it which they 
diſliked. But others gave them ſome eaſe, and ho 
that he would be faithful, though inwardly they hearti- 
ly wiſh'd that he was again in Scotland, and that they 
had been left to contend with the Malignity of their 
old Army; and they watched for ſome occaſion that he 
might manifeſt his fidelity and reſignation to them, or 
give them juſt occaſion to ſuſpect and queſtion it. 

Tun late confuſions and interruptions of all publick 
receipts had wholly emptied their Cofters, out of which 
the Army, and all other expences, were to be ſupplied. 
And though the Parliament had, upon their coming to- 
gether again, renewed their Ordinances for all Colle- 
ctions and Payments, yet Money came in very ſlowly; 
and the People generally had ſo little reverence for 
their Legiſlators, that they gave very flow obedience 
to their directions: ſo that they found it neceſſary, for 
their preſent ſupply, till they might by degrees make 
1 more univerſally obey d, to require the City 
preſently to collect and bring in the Arrears of their 
Taxes, and in the mean time to borrow a conſiderable 
Sum of Money of them; which could not be eaſily 
done but by the advice, and with the conſent of the 
Common- Council; that is, it could not be levied and 
collected orderly, and peaceably, without their diſtri- 
bution. f 

T x Common- Council was conſtituted of ſuch Per- mecemmen- 
ſons as were weary of the Parliament, and would in no 477 
degree ſubmit to, or comply with any of their Com- faden 7. 
mands. They did not only utterly refuſe to conſent . Pariie- 
to what was demanded, but, in the debate of it, e- 
cepted againſt the Authority, and, upon the matter, de- 
clar'd, © That they would never ſubmit to any Impo- 
ce ſition that was not granted by a free and lawful Par- 
liament. And it was generally beliey'd, that they had 
aſſumed this courage upon ſome confidence they had 
in the General; and * Apprehenſion of this, __ the 
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Parliament to be in the greater perplexity and d iſtra- 
cion. This refuſal would immediately have put an end 
to their Empire; they therefore reſolv d upon this oc- 
caſion to make a full Experiment of their own power, 
and of their General's obedience. 

Tu Parliament having receiv'd a full information 
from thoſe Aldermen, and others, whole Intereſt was 
bound up with theirs, of all that had paſſed at the Com- 
mon-Council, and of the ſeditious diſcourſes and ex- 
preſſions made by ſeveral of the Citizens, referr'd it to 
the conſideration of the Council of State, what was fit 
to be done towards the Rebellious City, to reduce them 
to that ſubmiſſion which they ought to pay to the Par- 
liament. The Council of State deliberated upon the 
matter, and return'd their Advice to the Parliament, 
“That ſome part of the Army might be ſent into the 
y, and remain there, to prelerve the peace there- 
* of, and of the Common- wealth, and to reduce it to 
*the obedience of the Parliament. In Order thereun- 
*to, and for their better humiliation, they thought it 
* convenient that the Poſts and Chains ſhould be re- 
« moved from, and out of the {ſeveral Streets of the 
«City ; and that the Portculliſes, and Gates of the 
* City, ſhould be taken down and broken. Over and 
above this, they named ten or eleven Perſons, who had 
been the 3 Conductors in the Common-Council, 
all Citizens of great reputation; and adviſed © That 
* they ſhould be apprehended and committed to Pri- 
*{on, and that thereupon a new Common-Council 
* might be elected, that would be more at their De- 
**©yotion. 

Tuars round advice was embraced by the Parlia- 
ment; and they had now a fit occaſion to make expe- 
riment of the courage and fidelity of their General, 
and commanded him to march into the City with his 
Army; and to execute all thoſe particulars which they 
thought ſo neceſſary to their Service; and He as readi- 
ly executed their Commands ; led his Army into the 
Town on Febr. the ↄth, neglected the entreaties and 
prayers of all who 1 to him (whereof there were 
many who believed he meant better towards them) 
cauſed as 3 as he could, of thoſe who were ſo 
proſeribed to be apprehended, and ſent them to the 
Tower ; and, with all the circumſtances of contempt, 
pull'd down and broke the Gates and Portculliſes, to 
the confuſion and conſternation of the whole City; and 
having thus * ws it to the ſcorn and laughter of all 
who bated it, he return'd Himſelf ro White-Hall, and 
his Army to their former Quarters. And by this laſt 
Act of compliance he fruſtrated the preſent hopes of 
thoſe who had expected better from him, and con- 
firm'd his Maſters, that they could not be too confi- 
dent of his obedience to their moſt extravagant Injun- 
ctions. And many at that time feared, that if the Par- 
liament had cultivated this tame reſignation of his, with 
any temper and diſcretion, by preparing his conſent 
and approbation to their A they might have 
found a full condeſcenſion from him, at leaſt no oppo- 
ſition to all their other Counſels. But they were ſo in- 
fatuated with pride and inſolence, that they could not 
diſcern the ways to their own preſervation. 

Wurst He was executing this their Tyranny up- 
on the City, They were contriving how to leſſen his 
Power and Authority, and reſolv'd to joyn others with 
him in the Command of the Army; and, upon that 
very day, they receiy'd a Petition, which they had fo- 

reſented to the Parliament by a Man noto- 
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tion d, Praiſe- God Barebone, in the head of a crowd of 
Sectaries, The Petition begun with all the imaginable 
bitterneſs and reproaches upon the Memory of the late 
King, and againſt the Perſon of the preſent King, and 
all the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the Kingdom, 
which adhered to him; the utter Extirpation of all 
which it 2 with great Acrimony. It took notice 
of many diſcourſes of calling a new Parliament, at leaſt 


of admitting thoſe Members to ſit in the preſent Par- 


liament, who had been excluded in the year 1648; 
Either of which, the Petitioners ſaid, would prove the 
© inevitable deſtruction of all the Godly in 4 Land: 
and therefore they beſought them with all earneſtneſs, 


— 


cc That no Perſon whatſoever might be admitted to the 
ce exerciſe of any Office or Function in the State, or in 
te the Church, no not ſo much as to teach a School, who 
e did not firſt take the Oath of Abjuration of the King, 
ce and of all his Family, and that he would never ſubmit 
*to the Govetnment of any One ſingle Perſon what- 
ce ſoever; and that whoſoever ſhould preſume ſo much 
cas to propoſe, or mention the Reſtoration of the King 
ein Parliament, or any other place, ſhould be adjudged 
© guilty of, and condemn'd for High Treaſon. 

T 1s Petition was receiv'd with great N rn 
by the Houle, their Affection much applauded, and the 
thanks of the Parliament very Ghar return'd by the 
Speaker: all which information the General receiv'd 
at White-Hall, when he return'd out of the City ; and 
was preſently attended by his chief Officers; who with 
open mouths, inveigh'd againſt the proceedings of the 
Parliament, © Their manifeſt ingratitude to him, and 
te the indignity offer'd to him, in giving ſuch counte- 
* nance to a rabble of infamous Varlets, who deſired to 
*ſet the whole Kingdom in a flame, to comply with 
*their Fanatick and mad Enthuſiaſms; and that the 
* Parliament would never have admitted ſuch an infa- 
* mous Addreſs with approbation, except they had firſt 
*reſolv'd upon his Ruin and Deſtruction; which he 
«was aſſuredly to look for, if he did not prevent it by 
* his Wiſdom, and Sagacity ; and thereupon told him 
of the under-hand Endeavours which were uſed to 
work upon the Aﬀections of the Soldiers. 

Tat General had been prepared, by the conferen- 
ces of Scot and Robinſon in the march, to expect, that, 
aſſoon as he came to the Parliament, he muſt take the 
Oath of Abjuration, of the King and his Family. And 
therefore they had adviſed him To offer the taking it 
« himſelf, before it ſhould be propoſed to him, as a 
* matter that would confirm all Men in an entire con- 
« gdence in him. When he came to the Parliament, 
they forbore, that day, to mention it, being a day de- 
dicated only to careſs him, and to give him thanks, in 
which it could not be ſeaſonable to mingle any thing 
of diſtruſt. But they meant roundly to have preſſed 
him to it, if this laſt opportunity, which they look'd 
upon as a better earneſt of his fidelity, had not fallen 
out; and they thought he had not then taken any ſuch 
reſolution, as would have made him pauſe in the gi- 
ving them that ſatisfaction. But being now awaken'd 
by this Alarm from his Officers, and the temper they 
were in, and his flegm a little curdled, he begun to 
think himſelf in danger; and that this body of Men, 
that was called the Parliament, had not reputation 
enough to preſerve themſelves, and thoſe who adher'd 
to them. He had obſerv'd throughout the Kingdom, 
as he march'd, how deſpicable they were in the eſti- 
mation of all Men, who gave them no other term or 
appellation but the Rump, as the fag end of a Carcaſe 


long ſince expired. All that night was ſpent in con- 
ſultation with his Officers; nor did he then form any 


other deſign than fo to unite his Army to him that 


they might not leave him in any reſolution he ſhould 
think fit to take. 


In the morning, which was ve 
broken the Gates and the Hearts of the City, he cal- 


led his Army again together, and marched with it in- — an exe 
to London, taking up his own Quarters at an Alderman's ! 
Houſe. At the ſame time he left White-Hall, he ſent Lari. 


a Letter to the Parliament, in which he roundly took 
te notice of © Their unreaſonable, unjuſt, and unpoli- 
tick proceedings; of their abetting and countenan- 
*cing wicked, and unchriſtian Tenents in reference to 
«Religion, and ſuch as would root out the practice 
of any Religion; of their underhand correſponding 
with thoſe very Perſons whom they had declared to 
te be Enemies, and who had been principally inſtru- 
* mental in all the Affronts and Indignities thay had 
* undergone, in and after their diſſolution. Thereup- 
on he adviſed them in ſuch Terms as they could not 
but underſtand for the moſt peremptory Command, 
That, in ſuch a time (a time preſcribed in his Letter) 
«they would iſſue out Writs for a new Parliament, 
* that ſo their own fitting might be determined; which 
ewas the only Expedient, that could return Peace and 
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* Happineſs to the Kingdom, and which both the Ar- 
* my and Kingdom expected at their hands. This 
Hy . Letter was no ſooner deliyer'd to the Houſe, than it 
lumen was Printed, and carefully publiſhed, and diſperſed 
ried tui throughout the City, to the end that they who had 
been ſo lately and ſo wofully diſappointed, might ſee 
how throughly he was Embarked, and fo entertain no 
new Jealouſies of him, | 
AFTER he had dined with the Lord Mayor, and diſ- 
poſed his Army in ſuch a manner and order as he 
thought fit, he deſired Him and the Aldermen, with 
the Common-Council, to meet him at the Guild-Hall; 
wr ang Where after many Excuſes for the work of the other 
mm day, they plighted their Troth each to other in ſuch a 
(wel manner, for the perfect Union and adhering to each 
4,4, other for the future, that, aſſoon as they came from 
„ thence, the Lord Mayor attended the General to his 
thang nd Lodgings, and all the Bells of the Ciry proclaim'd, and 
he by bim. teſtified ro the Town and Kingdom, that the Army and 
ing i» the City were of one mind. And affoon as the Even- 
te City - ing came, there was a continued light of Bone-fires 
1 throughout the City and Suburbs, with ſuch an univer- 
ſal Exclamation of oy, as had never been known, and 
cannot be expreſſed, with ſuch ridiculous ſigns of 
Scorn and Contempt of the Parliament, as teſtified 
the no-regard, or rather the notable deteſtation they 
had of it; there being ſcarce a Bone- fire at which they 
did not roaſt a Rump, and pieces of fleſh made like one; 
* Which, they ſaid, © was for the Celebration of the Fu- 
* neral of the Parliament: and there can be no inven- 
tion of fancy, wit, or ribaldry, that was not that Night 
exerciſed to defame the Parliament, and to magnify 
the General. 

In ſuch a huddle and mixture of looſe People of all 
Conditions, and ſuch a tranſport of Affections, it could 
not be otherwiſe bur that ſome Men would drink the 
King's Health; which was taken no notice of; nor 
was it known that one Perſon of Condition did once 
preſume to mention him. All this, how much ſoever 
it amazed and diſtracted the Parliament, did not fo 
diſhearten them, but that they continued till to fir, 
and proceed in all things with their uſual confidence. 
They were not willing to deſpair of recovering their 

v. Parlia- General again to them; and, to that purpoſe, they ſent 
weve Ilan, à Committee to treat with him, and to make all ſuch 
irs te treat profers to him as they conceiy d were moſt like to com- 
at oe Ply with his Ambition, The entertainment he gave this 


He engages o . ® 
tem in Committee, was the engaging them in a conference 


the Ler 


_— with another Committee of the excluded Members to 
cluded the end that he might be ſatisfied by hearing both, 


how one could have right to fit there as a Parliament, 
and the other be excluded: and when he had heard 
them all, he made no ſcruple to declare, That in ju- 
te ſtice the ſecluded Members ought to be admitted be- 


ce fore the calling another Parliament, and the diſſo- 


6 lution of this. 
Ar TER He had put the City into the 22 they 
deſired and found no danger threaten d him from 
feretwns thence, he return d again to his Quarters in White- 
wa. Hall, and diſpoſed his Army to thoſe Poſts which he 
judged moſt convenient. He then ſent for the Mem- 
Sends for the bers of the Parliament to come to him, and many others 
enter: of who had been excluded, and lamented, The fad Con- 
edition the Kingdom was in, which he principally 
te imputed to the diſunion, and diviſions, which had 
c ariſen in Parliament among thoſe who were faithful 
*to the Common-wealth: that he had had many Con- 
e ferences with them together, and was fatisfied by 
tc thoſe Gentlemen, who had been Excluded, of their 
© Integrity; and therefore he had deſired this Confe- 
«rence between them, that he might communicate his 
« own thoughts to them; in doing whereof, that he 
might not be miſtaken in his Delivery, or miſappre- 
© hended in his Expreſſions, as he had lately been, he 
had put what he had a mind to ſay in writing; which 


Me delivers 


— he commanded his Secretary to read to them: and was 
. as follows. | 


«Gentlemen, 


te V ov are not, I hope, Ignorant, what care and en- 
« deavours have been uſed, and means effay'd, for 


*healing the breaches of our divifions amongſt our 
te ſelves; and that in order thereunto divers Confe- 
*rences have been procured between you, though to 
te {mall effect; yet having at length receiv'd fuller ſatis- 
te faction, from thoſe worthy Gentlemen that were ſe- 
*cluded, than formerly; I was bold to put you all to 
the trouble of this meeting, that I might open my 
e ſelf to you all, even with more freedom than former- 
y: but leſt I might be miſapprehended or miſtaken, 
*as of late it befell me, I have committed to writing 
the Heads of what I intended to diſcourſe to you, 
*and deſire it may be read openly to you all. 


*Gentlemen, 


Ir appears unto me, by what I have heard from 
*You and the whole Nation, that the Peace and hap- 
py Settlement of theſe bleeding Nations, next un- 
* der God, lieth in Your hands. And when I conſider 
that Wiſdom, Piety, and Self-denial, which I have rea- 
*fon to be contident, lodgeth in you, and how great a 
* ſhare of the Nations Sufferings will fall upon you, 
in caſe the Lord deny us now a Settlement, I am in 
© very good hopes, there will be found in you all, ſuch 
te melting Bowels towards theſe poor Nations, and to- 
*wards one another, that you will become Healers and 
© makers up, of all its wotul Breaches. And that ſuch 
*an opportunity might clearly appear to be in Your 
* hands, I thought good to alas you, and that in the 
" winger of God, that I have nothing before my Eyes 
* but God's Glory, and the Settlement of theſe Nations 
upon Common- wealth Foundations. In purſuir 
* whereof I ſhall think nothing too dear; and for my 
e Own particular, I ſhall throw my ſelf down at Your 
Feet to be any thing or nothing in order to theſe 
te great Ends. As to the way of future Settlement, far 
ebe it from Me to impoſe any thing; I delire you 
© may be in perfe& freedom; only give me leave to 
* mind You, that the Old Foundations are by God's 
* Providence fo broken, that, in the eye of reaſon, they 
* cannot be reſtored but upon the Ruins of the People 
* of theſe Nations, that have engaged for their Rights, 
ce in defence of the Parliament, and the great and main 
*ends of the Covenant, for uniting and making the 
*Lord's Name One in the Three Nations: and alſo the 
*Liberty of the People's Repreſentative's in Parlia- 
* ment will be certainly loſt; for if the People find, 
* that after ſo long and bloody a War againſt the King 
te for breaking in upon their Liberties, yet at laſt He 
* muſt be taken in again, it will be out of queſtion, 
ce and is moſt manifeſt, He may for the future govern 
* by his Will, diſpoſe of Parliaments and Parliament 
* Men, as He pleaſeth, and yet the People will never 
© more riſe for Aſſiſtance. 

AN pas to the Intereſt of this Famous City (which 
cc hath been in all Ages the Bulwark of Parliaments, 
cc and unto whom I am for their great Affection ſo 
deeply engaged) certainly it muſt lye in a Common- 
«wealth; that Government only . capable to 
© make them, through the Lord's Bleſſing, the Metro- 
* polis and Bank of the Trade for all Chriftendom ; 
ce whereunto God and Nature hath fitted them above 
others. 

«AND as to a Government in the Church, the 
«want whereof hath been no ſmall Cauſe of theſe Na- 
te tions diſtractions, it is moſt manifeſt, that if it be 
« Monarchical in the State, the Church muſt follow, 
ce and Prelacy muſt be brought in; which theſe Na- 
* tions, I know, cannot bear, and againſt which they 
ce have ſo ſolemnly Sworn. 

« A x b indeed moderate, not rigid Presbyterian Go- 
ce vernment, with a ſufficient Liberty for — 
te truly tender, appears at preſent to be the moſt indiffe- 
ce rent and acceptable way to the Church's Settlement. 

Tae main thing that ſeems to lye in the way, is 
the © Intereſt of the Lords, even of thoſe Lords who 
ce have ſhew'd themſelves Noble indeed, by joyning with 
ce the People, and in defence of thoſe juſt Rights have 
« 2dventured their deareſt Blood and large Eſtates. 
« To that I ſhall only ſay, that though the ſtate of 
«theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot bear their Sitting 
«in a diſtin& Houſe; yet, certainly, the Wiſdom of 
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© Parliament will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of 
e Honour for them, as may make them more Noble in 
e after Ages. | 


ce Gentlemen, 

©<1[)pox the whole matter, the beſt reſult that I can 
* make at preſent for the Peace of thele Nations, will 
te he, in my opinion, that you forthwith go to fit to- 
te gether in Parliament, in order, 

1. To the ſettling of the Conduct of the Armies 
ce of the Three Nations in that manner, as they may 
ce be ſerviceable to the Peace and Safety of them, and 
ce not to its own, and the Nation's ruin, by Faction 
*« and Diviſion. 

2. © To the providing ſufficient maintenance for 
*them; that is, for the Forces by Land, and for the 
Navy by Sea, and all the Arrears of both, and other 
*contingencies of the Government. 

3. To the appointing a Council of State with Au- 
«thority to ſettle the Civil Government and Judica- 
ce tories in Scotland and Ireland, and to take care for 
te the iſſuing of Writs for the Summoning a Parliament 
« of theſe Three Nations united, to meet at Weſtminſter 
<« the 20% day of April next, with ſuch Qualihcarions 
«45 may ſecure the Publick Cauſe we are all engaged 
jn, and according to ſuch diſtributions as were uſed in 
«rhe Year 1654. Which Parliament fo called, may 
© meet and act in freedom, for the more full Eſtabliſh- 
ce ing of this Common-wealth, without a King, ſingle 
«Perſon, or Houle of Lords. 

4. © To a Legal Diſſolution of this Parliament, to 
© make way for Succeſſion of Parliaments. 

CAN b in order to theſe good Ends, the Guards will 
te not only wing admit you, but faithfully both my 
te ſelf, and every of the Officers under my Command; 
* and I believe the Officers and Soldiers of the Three 
<« Nations will ſpend their Blood for you and ſucceſſive 
ce Parliaments, 

«Ix Your Conjunction be directed to this end, you 
te may part Honourably, having made a fair ſtep to 
te the Settlement of theſe Nations, by making a way 
* for ſucceſſive Parliaments. 

«Bur I mult needs ſay, that if any different Coun- 
tecel ſhould be taken (which I have no reaſon to fear) 
**rheſe Nations would preſently be thrown back into 
* Force and Violence, and all hopes of this much de- 
*ſ{jired Eſtabliſhment buried in diſorder ; which the 
Lord in his great Mercy I hope will prevent. And 
te ſo God ſpeed you well together, and unite your hearts 
* for the preſervation of Peace and Settlement of theſe 
te Nations, to his Glory and Yours, and all our Com- 
** forts. 


Divers who heard this, thought there was no 
diſſimulation in it, in order to cover and conceal his 
good intentions for the King: for, without doubt, he 
had not to this hour ſeem d to them to have any pur- 

le, or thought to ſerve him, but appear'd to be real- 
C of the opinion he expreſſed in 5 Paper, that it 
was a work impoſſible. So that they thought he deſired 
nothing, but that he might ſee a Common- wealth eſta- 
bliſh'd in ſuch a Model as Holland was, where he had 
been bred; and that himſelf might enjoy the Authority 
and place which the Prince of Orange poſſeſſed in that 
Government. He had not, from his marching out of 

Scotland to this time had much publick converſation 
with any Perſons who had ſerv'd the King; nor had 
he hitherto, or, for ſome time after did he ſet one of 
the King's Friends at Liberty, though all the Priſons 
were full of them; but on the contrary, they were every 
day committed by the Rump-Parliament; and with 
them it was guilt enough to be ſuſpected but to wiſh 
tor the King's Reſtoration. - 

ASSOON as the Conference above mention'd was 

ended with the Members of the Parliament, They 
who had been excluded from the year 1648, repair'd 


na ſecluded TO the Houſe on Feb. the 210, and without any inter- 
Þ b ® — . . 
Membry &e ruption, which they had hitherto found, took their 


Their trau places; and being ſuperior in number to the relt, they 
aue tirſt repealed and aboliſh'd all the Orders by which they 
had been excluded; then they provided for Him who 


* 


| the little remainder of his hopes was extinguiſhed, and 


A greater conſternation and dejection of mind cannot 


che belicy'd he was an honeſt Man; beſides, that he 


had fo well provided for Them, by renewing and en- 
larging the General's Commiſſion, and revoking all 
other Commiſſions which had been granted to any to 
meddle with or aſſign Quarters to any part of the 
Forces. 

T rt V who had fate before, had put the whole Mi- 
litia of the Kingdom into the hand of Sectaries, Per- 
ſons generally of no degree or quality, and notorious 
only for ſome new Tenent in Religion, and for ſome 
Ne exerciſed upon the King's Party. All theſe 
Commiſſions were revoked, and the Militia put under 
the Government of the Nobility, and principal Gen- 
try throughout the Kingdom; yet with this care and ex- 
ception, that no Perſon ſhould be capable of being 
truſted in that Province, who did not firſt declare un- 
der his hand, © That he did confeſs, and acknowledge, 
*that the War raiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament 
* againſt the late King, was juſt, and lawful, until ſuch 
*time as force and violence was uſed upon the Parlia- 
ment in the year 1648. . 

Ix the laſt place, they raiſed an Aſſeſſment of one 
hundred choulind pounds by the Month, for the pay- 
ment of the Army, and defraying the Publick expences 
for fix Months, to which the whole Kingdom willingly 
ſubmitted; and the City of London, upon the credit and 
ſecurity of that Act, advanced as much ready Money as 
they were deſired ; and having thus far redreſſed what 
was paſt, and 3 as well as they could for the 


future, they iſſued out Writs to call a Parliament, to uh {jw 
meet upon the five and twentieth day of April next en- , 
ſuing (being April 1660) and then, on the ſixteenth, or wer : a | 


ſeventceth day of March, after they had appointed a ie; 


. . - themſelver, 
Council of State, of which there were many ſober and 4 prunes 


honeſt Gentlemen, who did not wiſh the King ill, they Au. a. 
diſſolvd that preſent Parliament, againſt all the impor- 


tunities uſed by the Sectaries (who in Multitudes 
flock d together, and made Addreſſes in the Name of 
their Party in the City of London, that they would not 
diflolve themſelves) but to the unſpeakable Joy of all 
the reſt of the Kingdom; who, notwithſtanding their 
very different affections, expectations, and deſigns, were 
unanimous in their wearineſs and deteſtation of the 
long Parliament. 


Wu the King, who had rather an imagination, The N 


than an expectation, that the march of General Monk __ TY 


flels 


to London with his Army might produce ſome alteration during 144 | 


that might be uſeful to him, heard of his entire ſub- *** 
miſſion to the Parliament, and of his entring the City, 
and diſarming it, the Commitment of the principal 
Cirizens, and breaking their Gates and Portculliſes, all 


he had nothing left before his Eyes but a perpetual 
Exile, attended with all thoſe diſcomforts, whereof he 
had too long Experience, and which he muſt now ex- 
pect, would be improved with the worſt circumſtances 
of neglect, which uſed to wait upon that condition. 


be imagin'd than at that time cover'd the ſmall Court 

of the King; but God did not ſuffer him long to be 
wrapped up in that melancholick Cloud. As the Ge- 
neral's ſecond march into the City was within two or 

three days after his firſt, and diſpell'd the miſts and 

fogs which the other had raiſed, fo the very Evening of 

that day which had brought the News of the firſt in ne Kr, 
the Morning, brought likewiſe an Account to his Ma- — no 
jeſty of the ſecond, with all the circumſtances of Bells, 4% 6. 
and Bone-fires, and burning of Rumps, and ſuch other 7%, 
Additions, as might reaſonably be true, and which a bed 
willing Relator would not omit. 

Wu x it begun to be dark, the Lord Marquis of 
Ormond brought a young Man with him to the Chan- 
cellor's Lodging at Bruſſels; which was under the 
King's Bed-Chamber, and to which his Majeſty every 
day vouchſafed ro come for the diſpatch of any Buſi- 
neſs. The Marquis ſaid no more but © That that 


Man had formerly been an Officer under him, and 


* brought a line or two of Credit from a Perſon the 
* would both believe; but that his. diſcourſe was ſo 
*{trange and extravagant, that he knew not what to 
«think of it; however, he would call the King to 
judge; 
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judge; and ſo went out of the Room leaving the Man 
there, and immediately return'd with the King. 

Tas Man's name was Bailey; who had liv'd moſt 
in Ireland, and had ſerv'd there as a Foot Officer under 
the Marquis. He look'd as if he had drank much, or 
ſlept little: his Relation was, That in the Afternoon 
* of ſuch a day, he was with St Fohn Stephens in Lambeth 
« Houſe, uſed then as a Priſon for many of the King's 
Friends; where, whilſt they were in conference to- 
te gether, News was brought into the Houſe by ſe- 
te veral Perſons, that the General was marched with his 
* whole Army into the City (it being within two or 
* three days after he had been there, and broke down 
*their Gates, and pull'd down their Poſts) and that 
te he had a conference with the Mayor and Aldermen; 
te which was no ſooner ended, but that all the City Bells 
*rang out; and He heard the Bells very plain at Lam- 
«beth: and that he ſtaid there fo late, till they ſaw the 
« Bone-fires burning and flaming in the City: upon 
« which Sr Fohn Stephens had defir'd him, that he would 
ce immediately croſs the River, and go into London, 
*and inquire what the matter was; and if he found any 
e thing extraordinary in it, that he. would take Poſt, 
*and make all poſſible haſte to Bruſſels, that the King 
* might be inform'd of it; and ſo gave him a ſhort 
«© Note in Writing to the Marquis of Ormond, that he 
ie might believe all that the Meſſenger would inform 
ce him: that thereupon he went over the River, walked 
te through Cheap-ſide, ſaw the Bone-fires, and the King's 
* health drank in ſeveral places, heard all that the Ge- 
*neral had done, and brought a Copy of the Letter 
«which the General had ſent to the Parliament, at 
tlie time when he return'd with his Army into the 
*City; and then told many things, which were, he 
ſaid, Publickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for the 
King: that then he took Poſt for Dover, and hired 
ea Bark that brought him to Offend, 

Tus time was ſo ſhort from the hour he left Lon- 
don, that the expedition of his Journey was incredible ; 
nor could any Man undertake to come from thence in 
ſo ſhort a time, upon the moſt important Affair, and for 
the greateſt reward. It was evident by many pauſes and 
heſitations in his diſcourſe, and ſome Repetitions, that 
the Man was not compoſed, and at beſt wanted ſleep ; 
yet his Relation could not be a meer fiction and ima- 
gination, Sr John Stephens was a Man well known to 
his Majeſty, and the other two; and had been ſent over 
lately by the King, with ſome advice to his Friends; 
and it was well known, that he had been apprehended 


at his Landing, and was ſent Priſoner to Lambeth Houſe. 


And though he had not mention'd in his Note any 

articulars, yet he had given him credit, and nothing 
— the Man's own Devotion to the King could reaſon- 
ably tempt him to undertake ſo hazardous and charge- 
able a Journey. Then the General's Letter to the 
Parliament was of the higheſt moment, and not like 
to be feign'd; and upon the whole matter, the King 
thought he had Argument to raiſe his own Spirits, and 
that he ſhould do but juſtly in communicating his In- 
telligence to his diſpirited Family, and Servants ; who, 
upon the News thereof, were revived proportionably 
to the deſpair they had ſwallow'd ; and, according to 
the temper of Men who had lain under long diſcon- 
ſolation, thought all their Sufferings over; and laid 
in a ſtock of ſuch vaſt hopes, as would be very hard 
for any ſucceſs to procure ſatisfaction for. 

Bur the King, who thanked God for this new 
dawning of hope, and was much refreſh'd with this un- 
expected Alteration, was yet reſtrain'd from any confi- 
dence thar this would produce any ſuch Revolution as 
would be ſufficient to do his work; towards which he 
ſaw cauſe enough to deſpair of aſſiſtance from any Fo- 
reign power. The moſt that he could colle& from the 
General's Letter, beſides the ſuppreſſing the preſent 
Tyranny of the Rump Parliament, was, that, poſſibly, 
at laſt the excluded Members might be again admit- 
ted, and it may be, able to govern that Council. And 
even this Adminiſter'd no ſolid ground of comfort or 
confidence to his Majeſty. Several of thoſe excluded 
Members had not been-true Members of Parliament, 


but elected, after the end of the War, into Their 


| 


places who had been expelled for adhering to the King; 
and ſo they had no title to fit there, but what the 
Counterfeit Great Seal had given them, without, and 
againſt the King's Authority, It was rhought theſe 
Men, with others who had been Lawfully choſen, were 
willing, and defirous, that the Conceſſions made by 
the late' King at the Ifle of Wight might be accepted; 
which in, truth did, with the preſervation of the Name 
and Life of the King, near as much eſtabliſh a Republi- 
canGovernment,as was ſettled after hisMurther; and be- 
cauſe they would inſiſt upon that, they were, with thoſe 
circumſtances of force and violence, which are former- 
ly mention d, excluded from the Houſe; without which 
that horrid Villany could never have been committed. 

Now what could the King reaſonably expect from 
theſe Men's readmiſſion into the Government, but that 
they would reſume their old Concluſions, and preſs him 
to conſent to his Father's Conceſſions which his late 
Majeſty yielded to with much leſs chearfulneſs, than 
he walked to the Scaftold; though it was upon the pro- 
miſe of many powerful Men then in the Parliament, 
That he ſhould not be obliged to accompliſh that 
Agreement. Theſe Revolvings wrought much upon 
his Majeſty, though he thought it neceſſary to appear 
pleaſed with what he had heard, and to expe& much 
greater things from it; which yet he knew not how to 
contribute to, till he ſhould receive a farther Account 
from London of the Revolutions there. 

INDEED, when all his Majeſty had heard before, 
was conhrm'd by ſeveral Expreſſes, who paſſed with 
much freedom, and were every day ſent by his Friends, 
who had recover'd their Courage to the full, and diſ- 
cern'd that theſe excluded Members were principally 
admitted to prepare for the calling a New Parliament, 
and to be ſure to make the diſſolution of this unque- 
ſtionable and certain, the King recover'd his hopes 
again; which were every day increaſed by the Addreſſes 


of many Men, who had never before applied themſelves Many now 


to him; and many ſent to him for his Majeſty's Appro- 2 to the 
bation and leave to ſerve and fit in the next Parlia- Tye Gouncit 
And from the time that the Parliament was 9 te» 


diſſolv d, the Council of State behaved themſelves very — 


ment. 


civilly towards his Majelty's Friends, and releaſed ma- 7* King's 


ny of them out of Priſon : particularly Anngſley, when 
Preſident of the Council, was very well contented that 
the King ſhould receive particular Information of His 
Devotion, and of his Reſolution to do him Service; 
which he manifeſted in many particulars of importance, 
and had the Courage to receive a Letter from his Ma- 
jeſty, and return'd a dutiful Anſwer to it: all which 
had a very good aſpect, and ſeem'd ro promiſe much 
good. Yet the King knew not what to think of the 
General's Paper, which he had deliver'd at his Confe- 
rence with the Members; for which he could ſeem to 
have no temptation, but his violent Affection to a 
Common-wealth. Few or none of his Majeſty's Friends 
could find any means of addreſs to him; yet they did 
believe, and were much the better for believing it, that 
the King had ſome ſecret correſpondence with him. 
And ſome of them ſent to the King; Of what impor- 
cc tance it would be, that he gave them ſome Credit, 
ce or means of Acceſs to the General, by which they 
* might receive his Order and Direction in ſuch things 
*as occurr'd on the ſuddain, and that they might be 
ce ſure to do nothing that might croſs any purpoſe of 
*His. To which the King return'd no other Anſwer, 
But that they ſhould have patience, and make no 
te attempt whatſoever; and that in due time they ſhould 
tc receive all Advertiſements neceſſary; it being not 
thought fit to diſclaim having intelligence with, or 
hopes of the General; ſince it was very evident, that 


the receiv d opinion, that he did deſign to ſerve the 


King, or that he would be at laſt obliged to do it, whe- 
ther he deſign'd to do it or no, did really as much 
contribute to the advancement of his Majeſty's Service, 
as if he had dedicated himſelf to it. And the Aſſurance, 
that the other Party thought they had, that he had no 
ſuch Intention, hinder'd thoſe obſtructions, jealouſies, 
and interruptions, which very probably might have leſ- 
ſen d his credit with his own Army, or united all the 
reſt of the Forces againſt him. 
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Tur xk happen'd likewiſe at this time a buſineſs 
that very much troubled the King, and might very 
robably have deſtroy'd all the hopes that began to 
RN him. Upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, 
which put an end to all the Power and Authority of 
thoſe who had been the chief Inſtruments of all the 
monſtrous things, which had been done, the highelt 
deſpair ſeiſed upon all who had been the late King's 


Judges; who were ſure to find as hard meaſure from 


Lambert's 
eſcape out of 
the Tower. 


the ſecluded Members, as they were to expect if the 
King himſelf had been reſtored. And all they who 
had afterwards concurr'd with them, and exerciſed 
the ſame power, who were call'd the Rump, believ'd 
their ruin and deſtruction to be certain, and at hand. 
And therefore they contrived all the ways they could 
to preſerve themſelves, and to prevent the aſſembling 
a new Parliament; which if they could interrupt, they 
made no doubt but the Rump Members would again 
reſume the Government, notwithſtanding their Diſ- 
{ſolution by the power of the ſecluded Members; who 
would then pay dear for their preſumption and intru- 
ſion. | 

To this purpoſe, they employ'd their Agents amongſt 
the Officers and Soldiers of the Army, who had been 
diſgracefully remov'd from their Quarters in the Strand, 
and Weſtminſter, and the parts adjacent to London, to 
make room tor General Monk's Army ; which was now 
look'd upon as the ſole Contiding part of the Army. 
And they inflamed theſe Men with the ſenſe of their 
own defperate condition; who, having ſerved through- 
out the War, ſhould, beſides the loſs of all the Arrears 
of Pay due to them, be now offer'd as a ſacrifice to the 
Cavaliers, whom they had Conquer'd, and who, they 
ſuppoſed, were implacably incenſed againſt them, Nor 
did they omit to make the ſame infuſions into the Sol- 
diers of General Monk's Army, who had all the ſame 
Title to the ſame fears and apprehenſions. And when 
their minds were thus prepared, and ready to declare 
upon the firſt opportunity, Lambert made his eſcape 
out of the Tower; his Party having in all places ſo 
many of their Combination, that they could compals 
their defigns of that kind whenever they thought fit; 
though the General had as great a coals of this 
Man's eſcape, as of any thing that could fall out to 
ſupplant him. And therefore, it may be preſumed, 
he took all poſſible care to prevent it: and they who 
then had Command of the place, were notoriouſly 
known neither to love Lambert's Perſon, nor to favour 
his Deſigns. 

Tunis eſcape of Lambert in ſuch a conjuncture, the 
molt perilous that it could fall our in, put the General, 
and = Council of State, into a great Agony. They 
knew well what Poyſon had been ſcatter'd about the 
Army, and what impreſſion it had made in the Soldiers. 
Lambert was the molt Popular Man, and had the great- 
eſt Influence upon them. And though they had lately 
deſerted him, they had ſufficiently publiſſi d their re- 
morle, and their Jereflaidon of thoſe who had {ſeduced 
and couſen d them. So that there was little doubt to be 
made, now he was at liberty, but that they would flock 
and reſort to him, aſſoon as they ſhould know where 
to find him. On the other "aus f no ſmall danger was 
threaten'd from the very drawing the Army together 
to a Rendezvous in order to proſecute and oppoſe him, 
no Man being able to make a judgment what they 
would chooſe to do in ſuch a conjuncture, when they 
were fo full of jealouſy and diſſatisfaction. And it 
may very reaſonably be beliey'd, that if he had, after 
he found himſelf at liberty, lain conceal'd, till he had 
digeſted the Method he meant to procecd in, and pro- 
cured ſome place to which the Troops might reſort 
to declare with him, when he ſhould appear (which 
had been very eaſy then for him to have done ) he 
would have gone near to have ſhaken at leaſt, the Mo- 


del the General had made. 
Bur either through the fear of his ſecurity, and 


being betray'd into the harids of his Enemies (as all 


kind of treachery was at that time very a&ive; of 


which he had Neg. or the preſumption, that 


the Army would obey him upon his firſt call; and tliat, 
if he could draw a ſmall part to him, the reſt would 


| 
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never appear againſt him; he precipitared himſelf to 
make an attempt, before he was ready for it, or it for 
Him; and fo put it into his Enemy's power to diſap- 
point, and controle all his deſigns. He ſtaid not ar 
all in London, as it was his Intereſt to have done, but 
haſten'd into the Country ; and truſting a Gentleman 
in Buckingham ſpire, whom he thought himſelf {ure 
of, the General had quickly notice in what Quarter 
he was: yet, with great Expedition, Lambert drew four 
Troops of the Army to him, with which he had the 
courage to appear near Daventry in Northampton - ſhire, He dun, 


a Country famous for diſaffection to the King, and for % Toy: | 


7 7 e Army 


adhering to the Parliament; where he preſumed hc 


it ſhould be known at White-Hall where he was, and 
that any Forces could be ſent from thence againſt him: 
of which, he doubted not, from his many Friends, he 
ſhould have ſeaſonable Notice. 

Bur the General, upon his firſt ſecret intimation 
of his being in Buckingham-ſhire, and of the courſe he 
meant to take had committed it to the charge and care 


of Colonel Ingoldsby, (who was well known to be very Tie c 


willing and deſirous to take revenge upon Lambert, for n dn. 
his malice to Oliver and Richard, and the affront he 
had himſelf receiv'd from him) to attend and watch 
all his Motions with his own Regiment of Horſe ; which 
was the more faithful to him for having been before 9 "rw 
ſeduced by Lambert to deſert him. Ingoldsby, being Street. 
joyn'd witha good Body of Foot under Colonel Streater, 
uſed ſo much diligence in waiting upon Lambert's 
Motion, before he was ſuſpected to be ſo near, that 
one of Lambert's four Captains fell into the hands of 
his Forlorne hope; who made him Priſoner, and 
brought him to their Colonel. The Captain was very 
well known to Ingoldsby ; who, after ſome conference 
with him, gave him his liberty, upon his promiſe, © That 
* he would himſelf retire to his Houle, and ſend his 
«Troop to obey his Commands; which promiſe he ob- 
{erv'd; and the next day his Troop, under his Cornet 


Regiment 


bert' Trop. 


him where Lambert was. He thereupon made haſte, 
and was in his view, bcfore the other had notice that 
he was purſued by him. 
LaMBERT, ſurpriſed with this diſcovery, and find- 
ing that one of his Troops had forſaken him, ſaw his 
Enemy much N to him in Number; and there- 
fore ſent to deſire that they might treat together; 
which the other was content to do. Lambert propoſed 
to him, © That they might reſtore Richard to be Pro- 
«rector; and promiſed to unite all his Credit to the 
Support of that Intereſt. But Ingoldsby (beſides that 
he well underſtood the folly and impoſſibility of that 
Undertaking) had devoted himſelf to a better Intereſt 
and adher'd to the General, becauſe he preſum'd that 
He did intend to ſerve the King, and fo rejected this 
Overture. Whereupon both Parties prepared to Fight, 
when another of Lambert's Troops br aking him, and 4 «the 
putting themſelves under his Enemy, he concluded, 
that his Safety would depend upon his Flight; which 
he thought to ſecure by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe. 
But Ingoldsby keeping his Eye ſtill upon him, and being Lambert 
as well Horſed, overtook him, and made him his Pri- 414% #7 
ſoner, after he had in vain uſed great and much impor- 
tunity to him, that he would permit him to eſcape. 
Wir him were taken Cobbet, Creed, and ſome other 
Officers of the greateſt Intereſt with the Fanatick part 
of the Army, and who were moſt apprehended by the 
General in a time when all the ways were full of Sol- 
diers endeavouring to repair to them, ſo that, if they 
had not been cruſhed in that inſtant, they would, in 
very few days, have appcar'd very formidable. Ingoldsby 
return'd to London, and brought his Priſoners to the 
Privy Council; who committed Lambert again to the 
Tower with a ſtricter Charge, with ſome other of the 
Officers; and ſent the reſt to other Priſons. This very 
ſeaſonable Victory look'd to all Men, as a happy O- 
men to the ſucceeding Parliament; which was to aſ- 
ſemble ſoon after the Priſoners were brought before 
the Council; and would not have appear'd with the 
ſame chearfulneſs, if Lambert had remain'd ſtill in Arms, 
or, in truth, if he had been ſtill at Liberty, 
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In this ſhort Interval between the return of the ſe- 
cluded Members, and the Convention of the new Par- 
liament, many prudent Actions and Alterations (beſides 
what have been already mention d) were begun by that 
Parliament, before it was difloly'd, and finiſh'd after- 
wards by the Council of State; which were good Pre- 
ſages, that the future Councils would proceed with 
Moderation. They releaſed Sr George Booth from his 
Impriſonment, that he might be EleRed to fit in the 
enſuing Parliament, as he ſhortly after was; and they 
ſet at liberty all thoſe who had been committed for 
adhering to him. Thoſe of the King's Party who had 
ſhelrer'd themſelves in obſcurity, appear'd now abroad, 
and converſed without controle, and Me Mordaunt, 
who was known to be entirely truſted by the King, 
walked into all places with freedom; and many of 
the Council, and ſome Officers of the Army, as Ingoldsby 
and Huntington, &c. made, through Him, tender of 
their Services to the King. 

Bur that which ſeem'd of moſt importance, was 
the reformation they made in the Navy; which was full 
of Sectaries, and under the Government of thoſe who 
of all Men were declared the moſt Republican. The 
preſent Fleet prepared for the Summer Service, was 
under the Command of Vice-Admiral Lawfon ; an ex- 
cellent Sea- man, but then a notorious Anabaptiſt; 


who had fill'd the Fleet with Officers, and Mariners, 


of the fame principles. And they well remember d, 
how he had lately beſieged the City; and by the pow- 
er of his Fleet, given that turn which helped to ruin 
the Committee of Safety, and reſtore the Rump-Parlia- 
ment to the exerciſe of their Juriſdiction; for which 
he ſtood high in Reputation with all that Party. The 
Parliament reſolv d, though they thought it not fit or 
{ate to remove Lawſon, yer ſo far to eclipſe him, that he 
ſhould not have it fo abſolutely in his power to Con- 
trole Them, as he had done the Committee of Safety. 
In order to this they concluded, that they would call 
Mountague, who had lain privately in his own Houſe, 
under a Cloud, and Jealouſy of being inclined too 
much to the King, and make Him and the General 
(who was not to be left out in any thing) joynt Ad- 
mirals of the Fleet; whereby Mountague only would go 
to Sea, and have the Ships under his Command; by 
which he might take care for good Officers, and Sea- 
men, for ſuch other Ships as they meant to add to the 
Fleet, and would be able to obſerve, if not reform the 
reſt. Mountague ſent privately over to the King for 
his Approbation, before he would accept the Charge; 
which being ſpeedily ſent to him, he came to London, 


and enter'd into that joynt Command with the Gene- 


An account 
of Admiral 
Mountague. 


ral; and immediately applied himſelf to put the Fleet 
into ſo good order, that he might comfortably ſerve in 
it. Since there was no Man who betook himſelf to 
his Majeſty's Service with more generoſity than this 
Gentleman, it is fit in this place to enlarge concerning 
him, and the corre{pondence which he held with the 
King. 

Mo UNTAGUE was of a Noble Family, of which 
ſome were too much addicted to Innovations in Reli- 
gion, and in the beginning of the Troubles, appear'd 
againſt the King; though his Father, who had been 
long a Servant to the Crown; never could be prevail'd 
upon to ſwerve from his Allegiance, and took all the 
care he could to reſtrain this his only Son within thoſe 
limits: but being young, and more out of his Father's 
Controle by being Married into a Family, which, at 
that time, alſo trod awry, he was ſo far wrought upon 
by the Carefles of Cromwell, that, out of pure Affection 
to him, he was perſwaded to take Command in the 
Army, when it was new Modell'd under Fairfax, and 
when he was little more than twenty years of Age. 
He ſerv d in that Army in the Condition of a Colonel 
to the end of the War, with the Reputation of a very 
ſtout and ſober young Man. And from that time 
Cromwell, to whom he paſſionately adhered, took him 


into his neareſt Confidence, and ſent him, firſt, joyn'd 


in Commiſſion with Blake ; and then, in the ſole Com- 
mand by Sea; in which he was diſcreet and ſucceſsful. 
And though Men looked upon him as devoted to Crom- 


well's Intereſt, in all other reſpe&s he behaved himſelf | 


with civility to all Men, and without the leaſt ſhew of 
Acrimony towards any who had ſerv'd the King; and 
was ſo much in love with Mornarchy, that he was one 
of thoſe who moſt deſired and adviſed Crommwelt to ac- 
cept, and aſſume that Title, when it was offer'd to him 
by his Parliament. He was defign'd by him to Com- 
mand the Fleet that was to mediate, as was pretend- 
ed, in the Sound between the two Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark ; but was, in truth, to hinder'the Dutch 
from aſſiſting the Dane againſt the Swede; with whom 
Oliver was engaged in an inſeparable Alliance. He was 
upon this Expedition, when Richard was ſcornfully 


thrown out of the ProteQtor-ſhip; and was afterwards 


oyn'd (for they knew not how to leave him out, whilſt 

he had that Command) with Algernoon Sidney, and the 
other Pleniporentiaries which the Ramp-Perliament 
{ent to reconcile thoſe Crowns. Aſſoon as Richard was 
ſo caſt down, the King thought Mountague's relations 
and obligations were at an end, and was adviſed by 
thoſe who knew him, to invite him to his Service. 

Tuns accompanied him ar that time Edward 
Mount ague, the eldeſt Son of the Lord Mountague of 
Boughton, and his near Kinſman ; with whom he had a 

articular Friendſhip. This Gentleman was not un- 

nown to the King, and very well known to the Chan- 
cellor, to have good Affections and Reſolutions; and 
one who, by the correſpondence that was between 
them, he knew, had undertaken that unpleaſant Voy- 
age, only to diſpoſe his Couſin to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity to ſerve his Majeſty. ' At this time S* 
George Booth appear'd, and all thoſe deſigns were laid, 
which, it was rcaſonably hoped, would engage the 
whole Kingdom againſt that odious part of the Parlia- 
ment which was then poſſeſſed of the Government. 
And it was now thought a very ſeaſonable Conjuncture 
to make an experiment, whether Mountague with his 
Fleet would declare for the King. 

Tus Chancellor thereupon prepared ſuch a Letter 
in his own Name, as his Majeſty thought proper, to 
invite him to that reſolution, from the diſtraction of 
the times, and the determination of all thoſe Motives 
which had in his youth firſt provoked him to the en- 
gagements he had been in. He inform'd him of S 
George Buoth's being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, and in the 
* head of an Army; and that his Majeſty was aſſured 
* of many other Places; and of a general Combination 
* between Perſons of the greateſt Intereſt, to declare 
te for the King; and that, if he would bring his Fleet 
*upon the Coaſt, his Majeſty, or the Duke of Tork, 
* would immediately be on Board with him. This 
Letter was incloſed in another to Edward Mountague, 
to be by him deliver'd, or Not deliver'd, as he thought 
fit; and committed to the care of an Expreſs, who 
was then thought not to be without ſome Credit with 
the Admiral himſelf; which did not prove true. How- 
ever, the Meſſenger was diligent in proſecuting his 
Voyage, and arriv'd ſafely at Copenhagen (where the 
Fleet lay; and where all the Plenipotentiaries from 
the Parliament then were) and without difficulty found 
opportunity to deliver his Letter to the Perſon to whom 
it was directed; who, the ſame Night, deliver'd the 
other to his Couſin, He receiv'd it chearfully, and 
was well pleaſed with the hopes of ſuddain Revolu- 
tions in England. 

TV were both of them puzzled how to behave 
themſelves towards the Meſſenger, who was not ac- 
ceptable to them, being very well known to the Fleer, 
where though he had had good Command, he had no 
Credit ; and had appear'd fo pablickly, by the folly of 
Good-fellowſhip, that the Admiral, and many others, 
had ſeen him and taken notice of him, before he knew 
that he brought any Letter for him. The concluſion 
was, that he ſhoald without delay be fent away, with- 
out ſpeaking with the Admiral, or knowing that he 
knew any thing of his Errand. But Edward Mountague 
writ ſuch a Letter to the Chancellor, as was evidence 
enough that his Majeſty would not be diſappointed in 
his expectation of any Service that the Admiral could 
perform for him. With this Anſwer the Meſſenger 
return'd ro Bruſſels, where there was a great alteration 
from the time he had left it. | 
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W 1TH 1x few days after this Meſſenger's withdraw- 
ing from Copenhagen, of whole being there the Pleni- 
potentiaries were ſo jealous, that they had reſolv'd to 
require of the King of Denmark, that he might be com- 
mitted to Priſon, Admiral Mountague declared, © That 
ce he ſhould not be able to ſtay longer there for the 
te want of Victual; of which he had not more than 
* would ſerve to carry him home; and therefore de- 
ce ſir d, that -they would preſs both Kings, and the 
* Dutch Plenipotentiaries, to finiſh the Negotiation. 
By this time the News of the Commotions in England 
made a great noiſe, and were reported, according to 
the Aﬀections of the Perſons who ſent Letters thither, 
more to the King's advantage than there was reaſon 
for; and the other Plenipotentiaries came to know, 
that the Man, of whom they were fo jealous, had pri- 
vately ſpoken with Edward Mountague ; who was very 
well known, and very ill thought of by them. And 
from thence they concluded, that the Admiral, who 
had never pleaſed them, was no ſtranger to that Nego- 
tiation; in which jealouſy they were quickly confirm d, 
when they ſaw him with his Fleet under Sail, making 
his courſe for England, without giving them any no- 
tice, or taking his leave of them; which if he had 
done, they had ſecret Authority from their coming 
thither (upon the general apprehenſion of his Inclina- 
tion) to have ſecured his Perſon on Board his own Ship, 
and to have diſpoſed of the Government of the Fleet ; 
of which being thus prevented they could do no more 
than ſend Exprefles over Land to acquaint the Parlia- 
ment of his departure, with all the aggravation of his 
pride, preſumption, and infidelity, which the bitrer- 
neſs of their nature and wit could ſuggeſt to them. 

Wu the Fleet arriv'd near the Coaſt of England, 
they found S* George Booth defeated, and all Perſons who 


pretended any affection for the King, fo 3 cruſh- 


ed, and the Rump Parliament in ſo full exerciſe of it's 
Tyrannical power, that the Admiral had nothing to do 
but to juſtify his return “ by his ſcarcity of Victual, 
te which muſt have failed, if he had ſtaid till the Winter 
*had ſhut him up in the Sound; and his return was 
reſoly'd upon the joynt Advice of the Flag-Officers of 
the Fleet; there being not a Man but his Couſin, who 
knew any other reaſon of his return, or was privy 
to his purpoſes. So that, aſſoon as he had preſented 
himſelf to the Parliament, and laid down his Command, 


they deferr'd the examination of the whole matter, up- 


on the Complaints which they had receiv'd from their 
Commiſſioners, till they could be at more leiſure. For 
it was then about the time that they grew jealous of 


Lambert; ſo that Mountague went quietly into the 


Country, and remain'd neglected and forgotten, till 
thoſe Revolutions were over which were produced by 
Lambert's Invaſion upon the Parliament, and General 
Monk's March into England, and till near the time that 
the Name and Title of that Parliament was totally 


aboliſhed, and extinguiſhed; and then the ſecluded 


The Gene- 
rals Coun- 
ſel; at this 
thne, 


Members being reſtored call'd him to reſume the Com- 
mand of the Fleet; which he accepted in the manner 
aforeſaid. 

Turs, together with the other good Symptoms 
in the Stare, raiſed his Majeſty's hopes and expectation 
higher than ever, if it had not been an unpleaſant al- 
lay, that in fo great an alteration, and application of 
many who had been eminently averſe 5 his Ma- 
jeſty, of the General, who only could put an end to 
all his doubts, there was altum ſilentium; no Perſons 
truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, nor was 
any word known to fall from him that could encourage 
them to go to him, though they ſtill preſumed that he 
meant well. 

T n E General was weary and perplexed with his un- 
weildy Burthen, yer knew not how to make it light- 
er by communication, He ſpent much time in con- 

ſultation with Perſons of every Intereſt, the King's 
Party only excepted; with whom he held no confe- 
rence ; though he found in his every day's diſcourſes 
in the City, with thoſe who were thought to be Preſ- 
byterians, and with other Perſons of Quality and Con- 
ſideration, that the People did generally wiſh for the 
King, and that they did believe, there could be no 


* 


firm and ſettled Peace in the Nation, that did not 
comprehend His Intereſt, and compoſe the prejudice 
that was againſt His Party. But then there muſt be 
ſtrict Conditions to which he muſt be bound, which ir 
ſhould not be in his Majeſty's Power to break; and 
which might not only ſecure all who had borne Arms 
againſt him, but ſuch who had purchaſed the Lands 
of the Crown, or of Biſhops, or of Delinquents, and no 
body ſpoke more favourably, than for the confirming 
all that had been offer'd by his Father in the Iſle of 
Wight. 


WHETHER by invitation, or upon his own defire, He bad « 


he was preſent at Northumberland Houſe in a Confe- 


rence with that Earl, the Earl of Mancheſter, and other a Net. 


Lords, and likewiſe with Hollis, St William Waller, 
Lewis, and other eminent Perſons, who had a truſt and 
confidence in each other, and who were looked upon 
as the Heads and Governours of the moderate Presby- 
terian Party; who, moſt of them, would have been 
contented, their own ſecurity being provided for, that 
the King ſhould be reſtored to his full Rights, and the 
Church to its Poſſeſſions. In this Conference, the 
King's Reſtoration was propoſed in dire& terms, as 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
for the Satisfaction of the People; and the queſtion 
ſeem d only to be, upon what terms they mould admit 
Him: ſome propoſing more moderate, others more ſe- 
vere Conditions. In this whole Debate, the General 
inſiſted upon the moſt rigid Propoſitions; which he 
preſſed in ſuch a manner, that the Lords grew jealous 
that he had ſuch an averſion from Reſtoring the King, 
that it would not be ſafe for them then to proſecute that 
ad vice; and therefore it were beſt to acquieſce till the 
Parliament met, and that they could mak wa {ome judg- 
ment of the temper of it. And the General, though 
he conſulted with thoſe of every Faction with much 
freedom, yet was by many then thought to have molt 
familiarity, and to converſe moſt freely with S* Arthur 
Haſlerig, who was irreconcilable to Monarchy, and 
looked upon as the Chief of that Republican Party, 
which defred not to preſerve any face of Government 
in the Church, or Uniformity in the publick Exerciſe 
of Religion. This made the Lords, and all others, 
who were of different affections, very wary in their 
diſcourſes with the General, and jealous of his Incli- 
nations, 


THreRE was, at this time, in much converſation, * conſults 


1 - with Mr 
and truſt with the General, a Gentleman of Devonſbire, vidi ride. 


of a fair Eſtate and Reputation, one M William Mo- 
rice, a Perſon of a retired Life, which he ſpent in Stu- 
dy, being Learned and of good Parts; and he had been 
always looked upon as a Man far from any Malice to- 
wards the King, if he had not good Affections for 
Him; which they who knew him beſt, beliey'd him to 
have in a good meaſure, This Gentleman was ally'd 
to the General, and entirely truſted by him in the 
management of his Eſtate in that Country, where, by 
the death of his elder Brother withour Heirs Male, he 
inherited a fair Fortune. And Morrice, being choſen 


| to ſerve in the next enſuing Parliament, had made 


haſte to London, the better to obſerve how things were 
like to go. With Him the General conſulted freely 
touching all his perplexities and obſervations ; how 
He found moſt Men of Quality and Intereſt inclin'd 
*to call in the King, but upon ſuch Conditions as muſt 
* be very ungrateful, if poſſible to be receiv'd; and 
the London Miniſters talked already ſo loudly of them, 
that the Covenant being new Printed, and by Order 
fixed up in all Churches, they, in their Sermons, diſ- 
cared of the ſeveral Obligations in it, that, without 
expoling themſelves to the danger of naming the King, 
which yet they did not long forbear, every body under- 
ſtood, they thought it neceſſary the People ſhould re- 
turn to their Allegiance. 

Trar which wrought moſt upon the General, was 
the choice which was begun to be made in all Counties 
for Members to ſerve in Parliament; very many of 
them being known to be of ſingular Affection to the 
King, and very few who did not heartily abhor the 
Murder of his Father, and deteſt the Government that 
ſucceeded: ſothat it was reaſonably apprehended, ts 
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Tee Tranſ- 
action: be- 
Iween the 
General, 
Morrice, 
and Green- 
vil, 


when they ſhould once meet, there would be warmth 


among them, that could not be reſtrain d or controled ; 


and they might take the buſineſs ſo much into their 
own hands, as to leave no part to Him to merit of the 
King; from whom he had yet delerv'd nothing. 

M* MoRRICE was not wanting to cultivate thoſe 
conceptions with his information of the Affections of 
the Weſt, © Where the King's Reſtoration was, he ſaid, 
do impatiently longed for, that they had made choice 
cf few or no Members to ſerve for Cornwal or Devon- 
« ſhire, but ſuch, who they were confident, would con- 
«tribute all they could to invite the King to return. 
« And when that Subject was once upon the Stage, 
e They who concurr'd with moſt frankneſs would find 
te moſt credit; and they who oppoſed it, would be over- 
« borne with laſting reproach. When the General had 
reflected upon the whole matter, he reſolv'd to ad- 
vance that deſign; and ſo conſulted with his Friend 
how he might manage it in that manner, before the 
Parliament ſhould aſſemble, that what followed might 
be imputed to His Counſels, and Contrivance. 

Tusk was then in the Town a Gentleman well 
known to be a Servant of eminent Truſt to the King, 
Sr John Greenvil, who from the time of the Surrender 
of Silly, had enjoy'd his Eftate, and ſometimes his Li- 
berty, though, under the jealouſy of a diſaffected Per- 
ſon, often reſtrain d. He had been ap to the ſend- 
ing to the General into Scotland the Clergy-man, his 
Brother; and was converſant with thoſe who were moſt 
truſted by his Majeſty, and at this time were taken no- 
tice of to have all Intimacy with M* Mordaunt; who 
moſt immediately correſponded with Bruſſels. This 
Gentleman was of a Family to which the General was 
ally'd; and he had been obliged to his Father, St Beyil 
Greenvil; who loſt his Life at the Battle of Lanſdown 
for the King, and by his Will had recommended his 
much impair'd Fortune, and his Wife and Children, to 
the care and counſel of his Neighbour and Friend, 
Mr Morrice; who had executed the Truſt with the ut- 
moſt Fidelity and Friendſhip. 

Tax General was content, that Sr Fohn Greenvil 
ſhould be truſted in this great Affair, and that M' 
Morrice ſhould bring him ſecretly to him in a private 
Lodging he had in S* Fames's. When he came to him, 
after he had ſolemnly conjured him to ſecrecy, 2 
the peril of his Life; he told him, He meant to ſend 
«him to the King; with whom, he preſumed, he had 
«credit enough to be belicy'd without any teſtimony; 
for he was reſolvd nor to write to the King, nor 
«ro give him any thing in writing ; but wiſhed him to 
« confer with Me Morrice, and to take ſhort Memo- 
«rials in his own hand of thoſe particulars he ſhould 
ce offer to him in diſcourſe ; which when he had done, 
«he would himſelf confer with him again at an hour 
he ſhould appoint. And fo he retired haſtily out of the 
Room, as if he were jealous that other Men would won- 
der at his abſence. 

T 4 aT which Mr Morrice Communicated to Greenvil, 
was after he had enlarged upon © The perplexity the 
General was in, by the ſeveral humours and factions 
« which prevailed, and that he durſt not truſt any Of- 
te ficer of his own Army, or any Friend but himſelf, 
« with his own ſecret purpoſes; he adviſed, © That the 
te King ſhould write a Letter to the General; in which, 
« after kind and gracious Expreſſions, he ſhould de- 
te fire him to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Declara- 
«tion to the Parliament; the particular heads, and 
materials for which Letter, and Declaration, Morrice 
diſcourſed to him; the end of which was to fatisfy all 
Intereſts, and to comply with every Man's humour, 
and indeed to ſuffer every Man to enjoy what he 
would. 

AFTER Sr Fohn Greenvil had enough diſcourſed all 
particulars with him, and taken ſuch ſhort Memorals 
for his Memory as he thought neceſſary, within a day 
or two he wat brought with the ſame warineſs, and in 
another place, to the General; to whom he read the 
ſnort Notes he had taken; to which little was added: 
and the General ſaid, That if the King writ to that 
te purpoſe, when he brought the Letter to him, he 


— 


« would keep it in his hands, till he found a fit time to 


deliver it, or ſnould think of another way to ſerre 
* his Majeſty, Only he added another particular, as 
an advice abſolutely neceſſary for the King to conſent 
to, which was his Majeſty's preſent remove out of 
Flanders, He undertook to know, that the Spaniard had 
no purpole to do any thing for him, and that all his 
Friends were jealous, that it would not be in his power 
to remove from thence, if he deferr'd it till they diſ- 
cover d that he was like to have no need of them. And 
therefore he deſired, © That his Majeſty would make 
© haſte to Breda, and that, for the publick ſatisfaction, 
and that it might be evident he had left Flanders, what- 


*ſoever he ſhould ſend in writing ſhould bear date as mas infru- 


from Breda; and he enjoyn'd St ohn Greenvil © Not 
ce to return, till he had 
the Dominions of Flanders. 
him, who taking Mr Mordaunt with him for the Com- 
panion of his Journey, {et out for Flanders about the be- 
ginning of April 1660, and in few days arrived ſafely 
at Hruſſels. 

IT was no unpleaſant proſpect to the King, nor of 
{mall advantage to him, that the Spaniard look'd u 
on all theſe Revolutions in England as the effects of 
the ſeveral animoſities, and emulations of the different 
Factions among themſelves; a Contention only between 
the Presbyterian-Republicans on one ſide, and the In- 
dependent and Levelling Party on the other, for Supe- 
riority, and who ſhould ſteer the Government of the 
State, without the leaſt reference to the King's Inte- 
reſt: which, they thought, would in no degree be ad- 
vanced which ſide ſoever prevail'd. And therefore 
Don Alonzo, by his Iriſh Agents (who made him believe 
any thing) continued firm to the Levellers, who, if 
they got the better of their Enemies, he was aſſured, 
would make a good Peace with Spain; which above all 
things they deſired: and if they were oppreſſed, he 
made as little doubt they would unite themſelves to the 
King, upon ſuch conditions as he ſhould arbitrate be- 
tween them. And in this confidence he embrac d all the 
ways he could to correſpond with them, receiving ſuch 
Agents with all poſſible ſecrecy who repaired to him 
to Bruſſels; and when Inſtruments of moſt credit and 
importance, would not adventure thither, he was con- 
rented to fend ſome Perſon, who was intruſted by him, 
into Zeeland to confer and treat with them. And in 
this kind of Negotiation, which was very expenſive, 
they cared not what Money they disburſed, whilſt 
they neglected the King, and ſuffer d him to be with- 
out that {mall ſupply which they had aſſign d to him. 

Ix this temper were the Spaniſh Miniſters, when 
Mr Mordaunt and St Fohn Greenvil came to Bruſſels. And 
Don Alonzo had ſo fully poſſeſſed the Court at Madrid 
with the ſame Spirit, that when the Chancellor, in his 
Letters to St Harry Bennet, his Majeſty's Reſident 
there, intimated the hopes they had of a Revolution 
in England to the advantage of the King, he anſwer'd 
plainly, © That he durſt not Communicate any of thoſe 
«Letters to the Miniſters there; who would laugh at 
* him for abuſing them, fince they look d upon all thoſe 
© hopes of the King as imaginary, and without founda- 
*tion of Senſe, and upon his condition as moſt deplo- 
*rable and abſolutely deſperate. 


Wu St John Greenvil had at large inform'd his $ John i 
Greenvil | 
groves the 1 
King an a4c- 
count of his | 
Negotiati, ; 
Majeſty with. the | 
was very glad that the General had thus far diſcover'd . | 


Majeſty of the Affairs of England, of the manner of 
the General's conference with him, and the good af- 
fection of Mi Morrice, and had communicated the In- 
ſtructions and Advices he had receiv'd, as his 


himſelf, and that he had open'd a door for correſpon- 
dence, ſo he was not without great perplexity upon 
many particulars which were recommended to be done; 


fed, Sr |. 


Greenvil 


imſelf ſeen the King out of goes over co 
Thus inſtructed he left Bruel 


with Mr. 


Mordaunt. 


ſome of which he believ d impoſſible and unpracticable, The King's 


erat! 


as the leaving every body in the ſtate they were in, _ apow the 
and confirming their poſſeſſion in all the Lands which ms pro- 


they held in England, Scotland, or Ireland, by purchaſe 
or donation, whether of Lands belonging to the Crown 
and Church, or ſuch who for adhering to his Father 
and himſelf, were declared Delinquents, and had their 
Lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of as their Enemies had 
thought fit. Then the complying with all humours in 
Religion, and the granting a general liberty of Con- 

A? ſcience, 


poſed by the 
General. 


* 
—__ — — — 


ſcience, was a violation of all the Laws in force, and 
could not be apprehended to conſiſt with the Peace 
of the Kingdom. No Man was more diſpoſed to a 
general Act of Indemnity and Oblivion than his Ma- 
jeſty was; which he knew, in ſo long and univerſal a 
guilt, was abſolutely neceſſary. But he thought it nei- 
ther conſiſtent with his Honour, nor his Conſcience, 
that thoſe who had fat as Judges, and condemn'd his 
Father to be murder'd, ſhould be comprehended in 
that Act of Pardon: yet it was adviſed, © That there 
* might be no Exception; or that above Four might 
te not be excepted ; becauſe it was alledg'd, © That 
ce ſome of them had facilitated the General's march by 
*falling from Lambert, and others had barefaced ad- 
*yanccd the King's Service very much. 

AFTER gricat deliberation upon all the particulars, 
and weighing the importance of complying with the 
General's advice in all things which his Conſcience 
and Honour would permit, his Majeſty directed ſuch 
Letters and Declarations to be prepared, as ſhould be, 
in a good degree, ſuitable to the Wiſhes and Counſel of 
the General, and yet make the tranſaction of thoſe 
things which he did not like, the effect of the power of 


the Parliament, rather than of his Majeſty's approba- 


tion. And the confidence he had upon the General 
Election of honeſt and prudent Men, and in ſome par- 
ticular Perſons, who, he heard, were already choſen, 
ditpoſed him to make a general reference of all things 
which he could not reſerve to himſelf, to the wiſdom 
of the Parliament, upon preſumption that they would 
not exact more from him than he was willing to con- 
{ent to; ſince he well knew, that whatever title They 
allum'd or He gave them, they mult have another kind 
of Parliament to confirin all that was done by them; 
without which They could not be ſafe, and contented, 
nor his Majelty obliged. 

Tus Advice for his Majeſty's remove out of Han- 
ders preſently, was not ungrateful; for he had reaſons 
abundant to be weary of it: yet he was without any 
great inclination to Holland; where he had been as un- 
kindly uſed as it was pothble for any Gentleman to be. 
But beſides the Authority which the General's advice 
deſery'd to have, the truth is, his Majeſty could re- 
move no whither elſe. France was equally excepted 
againſt, and equally diſagreeable to the King; and the 
way thither mult be through all the Spaniſh Dominions : 
Dunkirk was a place in many reſpects deſirable, becauſe 
it was in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, from whence he 
might Embark for England upon the ſhorteſt warning. 
And upon the firſt alterations in England, after the 
Peace er the two Crowns, the King had ſent to 
Lockhart, the Governour, and General of the Engliſh 
there, by a Perſon of Honour, well known and reſpect- 
ed by him, to invite hira to his Service by the proſpect 
he had of the Revolutions like to enſue (which proba- 
bly could not but be advantageous to the King) and by 
the uncertainty of Lockhart's own condition upon any 
{uch Alterations. The Arguments were urged to him 
with clearneſs and force enough, and all neceflary of- 
fers made to perſwade him to declare for the King, 
and to receive his Majeſty into that Garriſon; which 
might be facilitated by his Majeſty's Troops, if he did 
not think his own Soldiers enough at his devotion : 
yet he could not be prevailed with, urging ©The Truſt 
**he had recciv'd, and the indecency of breaking it; 
though, he confeſſed, There was ſuch a jealouſy of him 
*in the Council of State, for his relation and alliance 
eto Cromwell, that expected every day to be removed 
from that Command; as ſhortly after he was. Whe- 
ther this refuſe] proceeded from the punctuality of his 
Nature (for he was a Man of parts, and of honour) or 
from his jealouſy of rhe Garriſon, that they would not 
be diſpoſed by him (for though he was exceedingly be- 
los d, and obey'd by them, yet they were all Engliſh- 
Men, and he had none of his own Nation, which was 
the Scotiſh, but in his own Family) certain it is, that, 
at the ſame time he refuſed to treat with the King, 
he refuſed to accept the great offers made to him b 
the Cardinal ; who had a high eſteem of him, and offer'd 

to make him Marſhal of France, with great appointments 
of Penſions and other Emoluments, if he would deliver 
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Dunkirk, and Mardike into the hands of France; all 
which Overtures he rejected: ſo that his Majeſty had 
no place to reſort to preferable to Breda. 
Trex King was reloly'd rather to make no mention 
of the Murderers of his Father, than to pardon an 
of them, and except four, as was propoſed ; but chols 
rather to refer the whole conſideration of that Affair, 
without any reſtriction, to the Conſcience of the Par- 
liament; yet with ſuch expreſſions and deſcriptions, 
that they could not but diſcern that he truſted them 
in confidence that they would do Themſelves and the 
Nation right, in decking their deteſtation of, and 
preparing vengeance for, that Parricide. And from the 
time that the ſecluded Members fate again with the 
Rump, there was good evidence given that they would 
not leave that odious Murder unexamined and unpu- 
niſhed ; which the more diſpoſed the King to depend 
upon their Virtue and Juſtice. 
Wurd the Summons were ſent out to call the Par- 
liament, there was no mention or thought of a Houſe 
of Peers; nor had the General intimated any ſuch 
thing to St Fohn Greenvil; nor did Sr Fohn hiniſelf, or 
Mr Mordaunt, conceive that any of the Lords had a 
purpoſe to meet at firſt, but that all muſt depend upon 
the Commons. However, the King thought not fit to 
paſs Them by, but to have a Letter prepared as well for The Lee: 
Them as for the Houſe of Commons; and likewiſe 2797." 
another to the Fleet; and another to the Lord Mayor, men, Kc. 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of Lon- g 
don; who, by adhering to the General, were like to adviſe, 
add very much to his Authority. 
Wues all thoſe things were prepared, and per- 
uſed, and approved by the King, which he reſolv'd to 
ſend by Sr 7ohn Greenvil to the General (Greenvil's and 
Mordaunt's being in Bruſſels being unknown; They, 
attending his Majeſty only in the Night at the Chan- 
cellor's Lodging, concealing themſelves from being ta- 
ken notice of by any) his Majeſty viſited the Marquis n,x;, 
of Carracena, and told him, © That he intended the cares to the | 
* next day to go to Antwerp, and from thence to Breda, Cue, 
*ro ſpend two or three days with his Siſter the Prin- Thar en- 
* ceſs of Orange; to whom the Dukes of 7ork and Glo- «nt. | 
ceſter were already gone, to acquaint her with the King's 4 
urpoſe ; and his Majeſty likewiſe, in confidence, in- „ 
form d him, That there were ſome Perſons come from „Site. 
« England, who would not venture to come to Suſſels, 
e from whom he expected ſome Propoſitions and In- 
ce formations, which might prove beneficial to him; 
ce which obliged him to make that Journey to confer 
© with them. 
Tus Marquis ſeem'd to think That of little Mo- 
ment; and ſaid, That Don Alonzo expected every day 
«ro receive aſſurance, that the Leyellers would unite 
ce themſelves to the King's Intereſt upon more mode- 
«rate Conditions than they had hitherto made; bur 
« deſired his Majeſty, © That the Duke of Jork might 
* haſten his Journey into Spain, to receive the Com- 
© mand that was there reſerv'd for him; and the King 
deſired him, © That the Forces he had promiſed for 
ce his Service, might be ready againſt his return to be 
te Embarked upon the firſt appearance of a hopeful oc- 
ce caſion. So they parted; and his Majeſty went the 
next day to Antwerp, with that ſmall retinue he uſed to 
Travel with. | 
Hs departure was ſome hours earlier than the Mar- Yi Span, 
quis imagin'd; and the reaſon of it was this: In that 2 
Night, one M* William Galloway, an Iriſh young Man, 4%, 4% 
Page at that time to Don Alonzo de Cardinas, came to . 
the Lord Chancellor's Lodgings, and finding his Se- 
cretary in his own Room, told him, © He muſt needs 
* ſpeak preſently with his Lord; for he had ſomething 
*to impart to him that concern'd the King's life. The 
Chancellor, though ar that time in Bed, order'd him 
to be admitted ; and the poor Man trembling told him, 
«That his Lord Don Alonzo, and the Marquis of Carra- 
ce cena had been long together that Evening; and, that 
ce himſelf had overheard them ſaying ſomething of ſend- 
ce ing a Guard to attend the King: that, about an hour 
«after, they parted ; and the Marquis ſent a Paper to 
©« Don Alonzo; who, when he went to Bed, laid it on 
* his Table: chat himſelf, who lay in bis Maſter's Ante- 
© Chamber, 
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Chamber, look'd into the Paper, when his Maſter 
* was in Bed; and, ſeeing what it was, had brought it 
*to the Chancellor: It imported an Order to an Offi- 
cer to attend the King with a Party of Horſe, for a 
Guard wherever he went (a reſpect that never had been 
paid him before) bur not to ſuffer him, on any terms, 
to go out of the Town. Aſſoon as the Chancellor had 
read the Order, he ſent his Secretary with it to the 
King; who was in Bed likewiſe; and his Majeſty ha- 
ving read it, the Secretary return'd it to Galloway ; who 
went home, and laid it in irs place upon his Maſter's 
Table. The King commanded the Chancellor's Secre- 
tary to call up his Majeſty's Querry, S* William Armo- 
rer; and to Him his Majelty gave his Orders, charging 
him with ſecrecy, © That he would be gone at three of 
*the Clock that Morning: and accordingly he went, 
attended by the Marquis of Ormond, St William Ar- 
morer, and two or three Servants more. Between eight 
and nine that Morning, an Officer did come and in- 
uire for the King; but it happen'd, by this ſeaſonable 
Aer, that his Majeſty had made his eſcape ſome 
hours before, to the no ſmall Mortification, no doubt 
of the Spaniſh Governour. | 
Asso oO as his Majeity came into the States Do- 
33 minions, which was about the midway between Ant- 
livers te qwerp and Breda, he deliver'd to St Fohn Greemi (who 
Sr John attended there incognito, that he might warrantably 
lun leite aver to the General, © That he had ſeen his Majeſty 
et, cc Hut of Flanders) all thoſe diſpatches, which were pre- 
pared, and dated, as from Freda, upon the fame day 
in which he receiv'd them, and where his Majeſty was 
to be that Night. The Copies of all were likewiſe de- 
liver'd to him, that the General, upon peruſal thereof, 
might, without opening the Originals, chooſe whether 
he would deliver them, if any thing was contain'd 
therein which he difliked ; and his Majeſty referr'd it 
to him to proceed any other way, if, upon any alter- 
ations which ſhould happen, he thought fit to vary from 
his former Advice. 
SIR Fohn Greenvil, before his Departure, told the 
King, © That though he had no order to propoſe it 
directly to his Majeſty ; yet he could aſſure bim, it 
«would be the moſt grateful and obliging thing his 
* Majeſty could do towards the General, if he would 
ce give him leave to aſſure him, that, aſſoon as he came 
*into England, he would beſtow the Office of one of 
the Secretaries of State upon M Morrice ; who was 
deus well qualified for it, as any Man who had not been 
ce verled in the knowledge of Foreign Affairs. One of 
thoſe places was then void by the Earl of Briſtol's be- 
coming Roman Catholick, and thereupon reſigning the 
Signet; and his Majeſty was very glad to lay that ob- 
ligation upon the General, and to gratify a Perſon who 
had ſo much credit with him, and had already given 
ſuch manifeſtation of his good Affection to his Ma- 
jeſty, and directed him to give that Aſſurance to the 
General. With theſe diſpatches Sr Fohn Greenvil, and 
oreenvil MF Mordaunt, who privately expected his return at 
Mordaunt Antwerp, made what haſte they could towards Eng- 
6, go- land; and the King went that Night to Breda. The 
land, Letters which the King writ to the General, and to 
the Houſe of Commons, and the other Letters, with 
the Declaration, are here inſerted in the terms they 
were ſent. 


To Our Truſiy and Well-beloved General Monk, to 
be by him communicated to the Preſident, and Conn- 
cil of State, and to the Officers of the Armies under 
his Command. 


Charles R. 
The Letter 


of the King TRVs x v, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: 
ts the Gene- It cannot be believ'd, but that We have been, are, 
%% the ce and ever mult be, as ſollicitous as We can, by all en- 
44 deavours to improve the Affections of Our good Sub- 
«jects at home, and to procure the Aſſiſtance of our 
« Friends and Allies abroad, for the Recovery of that 
«Right, which, by the Laws of God and Man, is un- 
« queſtionable; and of which We have been fo long 
5 diſpoſleſſed by ſuch force, and with thoſe circum- 
* ſtances, as We do not deſire to aggravate by any ſharp 
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*Expreſſions; but rather wiſh, that the memory of 
*what is paſt, may be buried to the World. That We 
* have more endeavour'd to prepare, and to improve 
the Affections of Our Subjects at home for our Re- 
*ſtoration, than to procure Aſſiſtance from abroad to 
* Invade either of Our Kingdoms, is as manifeſt to the 
*World. And We cannot give a better evidence that 
*We are ſtill of the ſame mind, than in This Conjun- 
*&ure; when common reaſon muſt ſatisfy all Men 
*that We cannot be without Aſſiſtance from abroad, 
We choole rather to ſend to you, who have it in 
* your power to prevent that ruin and deſolation which 
*a War would bring upon the Nation, and to make 
the whole Kingdom owe the Peace, Happineſs, Secu- 
*rity, and Glory it ſhall enjoy, to your Virtue; and 
*to acknowledge that your Armies bave comply'd with 
their obligations, for which they were firſt raiſed, for 
*the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, the Ho- 
*nour and Dignity of the King, the Privileges of Par- 
*liament, the Liberty and Property of the Subject, 
*and the fundamental Laws of the Land; and that 
fYou have vindicated that Truſt, which others moſt 
” 8 abuſed and betray d. How much We 
e deſire, and reſolve to contribute to thoſe good Ends, 
*will appcar to You by Our incloſed Declaration; 
ce which We deſire you to cauſe to be publiſhed for the 
Information and Satisfaction of all good Subjects, 
e who do not deſire a farther effuſion of precious Chri- 
*ſ{tian Blood, but to have their Peace and Security 


founded upon that which can only ſupport it, an 


Unity of Affections amongſt Our ſelves, an equal Ad- 
© miniſtration of Juſtice to Men, reſtoring Parliaments 
ce to a full capacity of providing for all that is amiſs, 
*and the Laws of the Land to their due Veneration. 

«You have been your ſelves Witnefles of fo many 
© Revolutions, and have had ſo much experience, how 
te far any Power and Authority that is only aſſumed by 
paſſion and appetite, and not ſupported by Juſtice, 
ce is from providing for the Happineſs and Peace of the 
* People, or from receiving any Obedience from them 
( without which no Government can provide for them) 
«that you may very reaſonably believe, that God hath 
te not been ſo well pleaſed with the Attempts that have 
*been made, ſince he hath uſually encreaſed the Con- 
«fuſion, by giving all the Succeſs that hath been de- 
*fired, and brought that to paſs without effect, which 
*rhe Deſigners have propoſed as the beſt means to ſet- 
*tle and compole the Nation: and therefore We can- 
*not but hope and believe, that you will concur with 
Us in the Remedy We have apply'd ; which to hu- 
* man Underſtanding, is only proper for the ills We 
* all groan under; and that you will make your ſelves 
te the bleſſed Inſtruments to bring this bleſſing of Peace 
* and Reconciliation upon King and People; it being 
*the uſual method in which Divine Providence de- 
*lighteth ir ſelf, to uſe and ſanctify thoſe very means, 
© which ill Men defign for the ſatisfaction of private 
ce and particular Ends and Ambition, and other wicked 
© purpoſes, to wholeſome and publick Ends, and to 
«eſtabliſh that Good which is moſt contrary to the De- 
ce ſigners; which is the greateſt manifeſtation of God's 
* peculiar kindneſs to a Nation that can be given in 
*this World. How far We reſolve to preſerve your 
e Intereſts, and reward your Services, We refer to Our 
„Declaration; and We hope God will inſpire you to 
perform your Duty to Us, and to 2 Native Coun- 
*try; whoſe Happineſs cannot be ſeparated from each 
© other, 

«W x have intruſted Our Well-beloved Servant St 
e ohn Greenvil, one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed- 
Chamber, to deliver this unto You, and to give Us 
ec an account of your reception of it, and to deſire You, 
«in Our Name, that it may be publiſhed. And ſo 
«We bid you farewell. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this A of April 1660, 
in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


To Our Truſty, and Well-beloyed, the Speaker of the 


Houſe of Commons. 
Charles R. — ef Hou 
„TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: c !! 
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ein theſe great and in ſupportable Afflictions and Ca- 
« |amities, under which the poor Nation hath been 0 
«long exerciſed, and by which it is ſo near exhauſted, 
© We cannot think of a more natural and proper Re- 
*medy, than to reſort io thoſe for Counſel and Ad- 
e vice, who have ſeen and oblery'd the firſt beginning 
« of Our Miſeries, the progreſs from bad to worſe, 
tc and the miſtakes and miſunderſtandings, which have 
been produced, and contributed to inconveniencies 
« which were not intended; and after ſo many Reyo- 
ce lutions, and the oblervation of what hath attended 
te them, are now truſted by Our good Subjects to repair 
«the Breaches which are made, and to provide proper 
« Remedies for thoſe Evils, and for the laſting Peace, 
« Happineſs, and Security of the Kingdom, 

We do aſſure You upon Our Royal Word, that 


ee none of Our Predeceſſors have had a greater eſteem 


&« of Parliaments, than We have in Our Judgment, as 
«well as from our obligation; We do believe them 
«to be ſo vital a part of the Conſtitution of the King- 
« dom, and ſo neceſſary for the Government of it, 
«that We well know neither Prince nor People can be 
«in any tolerable degree happy without them; and 
© therefore you may be confident, that We ſhall al- 
«ways look upon their Counſels, as the beſt We can 
ce receive; and-ſhall be as tender of their Privileges, 
te and as careful to preſerve and protect them, as of that 
«which is moſt near to Our Self, and moſt neceſſary 
te r Our own Preſervation. 

AN b as this is Our opinion of Parliaments, that 
te their Authority is moſt neceſſary for the Govern- 
cement of the Kingdom; ſo We are moſt confident, 
ce that you believe, and find, that the preſervation of 
*the King's Authority is as neceſſary for the preſerva- 
cc tion of Parliaments; and that it is not the Name 
« but the right Conſtitution of them, which can prepare 
*and apply proper Remedics for thoſe Evils which 
* are grievous to the People, and which can thereby 
* eſtabliſh their Peace and Security. And therefore 
« We have not the leaſt doubt, but that you will be 
* 25 tender in, and as jealous of, any thing that may 
* infringe Our Honour, or impair Our Authority, as 
* of your own Liberty and Property ; which is beſt pre- 
e ſery'd by preſerving the other. 

ce H O far We have truſted you in this great Affair, 
te and how much it is in your Power to reſtore the Na- 
te tjon to all that it hath loſt, and to redeem it from 
*any infamy it hath undergone, and to make the King 
e and People as happy as they ought to be; you will 
* find by Our incloſed Declaration; a py of which 
«We have likewiſe ſent to the Houſe of Peers: and 
* you will eaſily believe, that We would not volunta- 
«ily, and of Our Self, have repoſed ſo great a Truſt 
te in you, but upon an entire Confidence that you will 
te not abuſe it, and that you will proceed in ſuch a 
ce manner, and with ſuch due confideration of Us who 
* have truſted You, that We ſhall not be aſhamed of 
* declining other Aſſiſtance (which We have aſſurance 
of) and repairing to You for more natural and pro- 
* per Remedies for the Evils We would be freed from; 
* nor ſorry, that We have bound up Our own Intereſts 
te ſo entirely with that of Our Subjects, as that We 
* refer it to the ſame Perſons to take care of Us, who 
*arc truſted to provide for Them. We look upon You 
*as wile and diſpaſſionate Men, and good Patriots, 
* who will raiſe up thoſe Banks and Fences which have 
*becn caſt down, and who will moſt reaſonably hope, 
that the ſame proſperity will again ſpring from thoſe 
Roots, from which it hath heretofore and always 
**grown; nor can We apprehend that you will propole 
any thing to Us, or expect any thing from Us, but 
hat We are as ready to give, as You to receive. 

Ir You deſire the Advancement and Propagation 
* of the Proteſtant Religion, We have, by Our con- 
**ſtant profeſſion, and practice of it, given ſufficient 
* Teſtimony to the World, that neither the Unkind- 
* nels of thoſe of the ſame Faith towards Us, nor the 
© Civilities and Obligations from thoſe of a contrary 
*Profeffion (of both which We have had an abundant 
Evidence) could in the leaſt degree ſtartle Us, or make 
s ſwerve from it; and nothing can be propoſed to 


* manifeſt Our Zeal and Affection for it, to which 
„We will not readily conſent. And We hope, in due 
*time, Our Self to propoſe ſomewhat to You for the 
* Propagation of it, that will ſatisfy the World, that 
* We have always made it both Our care and Our ſtu- 
*dy, and have enough obſerv'd what is moſt like to 
ce bring diſadvantage to it. 

Ir You deſire ſecurity for thoſe who, in theſe 
* Calamitous times, either wilfully or weakly have 
*tranſgreſled thoſe bounds which were preſcribed, and 
* have invaded each others Rights, We have left to 
you to provide for their Security and Indemnity, and 
*in ſuch a way, as you ſhall think juſt and reaſonable; 
*and by a juſt computation of what Men have done, 
*and ſuffer d, as near as is poſſible, to take care that 
ce all Men be ſatisfied; which is the ſureſt way to ſup- 
ce preſs, and extirpate all ſuch Uncharitableneſs and 
« Animoſity, as might hereafter ſhake and threaten that 
Peace, which for the preſent might ſeem eſtabliſhed. 
ef there be a crying Sin, for which the Nation may 
te be involy'd in the infamy that attends it, We can- 
*not doubt but that you will be as ſollicitous to re- 
deem it, and vindicate the Nation from that Guilt 
*and Infamy, as We can be. 

Ir You defire that Reverence and Obedience may 
*be paid to the fundamental Laws of the Land, and 
+ ar? prong” may be equally and impartially admini- 
ce ſter'd to all Men, it is that which We deſire to be 
*{worn to Our Self, and that all Perſons in Power and 
« Authority ſhould be ſo too. 

IN a word, there is nothing that you can propoſe 
that may make the Kingdom happy, which We will 
**not contend with You to compaſs; and upon this 
Confidence and Aſſurance, We have thought fit to 
e ſend you this Declaration, that you may, as much as 
*is poſſible, at this diſtance, ſee Our Heart; which, 
*when God ſhall bring Us nearer together (as We 
hope he will do ſhortly) will appear to you very a- 
* greeable to what We have profeſſed ; . We hope, 
ce that We have made that right Chriſtian uſe of our 
Affliction, and that the obſervation and experience 
*We have had in other Countries, have been ſuch, as 
te that We, and, We hope, all Our Subjects, ſhall be the 
© better for what We have ſeen and ſuffer'd. 

*W ſhall add no more, but Our Prayers to Al- 
* mighty God, that he will ſo bleſs your Counſels, and 
*direct your Endeavours, that his Glory and Worſhip 
* may be provided for; and the Peace, Honour, and 
* Happineſs of the Nation, may be eſtabliſh'd upon 
* thoſe foundations which can beſt ſupport it. And fo 
We bid you farewell. 


Given at our Court at Breda, this} day of April 1660, 
in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


His Majeſty's Declaration 
Charles R. 


*CHaRLES, by the Grace of God, King of Eng- Tre King's 
ce land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Pram 


* Faith, &c. To all Our loving Subjects of what De- 
*ogree or Quality ſoever, Greeting. If the general di- 
*{trattion, and confuſion, which is ſpread over the 
* whole Kingdom, doth not awaken all Men to a de- 
*fire, and longing, that thoſe Wounds which have ſo 
© many years together been kept bleeding, may be 
* bound up, all We can fay will be to no purpoſe. 
However, after this long filence, We have thought 
*jt Our Duty to declare, how much We deſire to con- 
ce tribute thereunto: and that, as We can never give 
cover the hope, in good time, to obtain the poſſeſſion 
c of that Right, which God and Nature have made 
Our due; ſo We do make it our daily Suit to the 
Divine Providence, that he will, in compaſſion to 
* Us, and Our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and Suf- 
© ferings, remit, and put Us into a quiet, and peace- 
c able poſſeſſion of that Our Right, with as little blood 
*and damage to Our People as is poſſible; nor do We 
e defire more to enjoy what is Ours, than that all Our 
« Subjes may enjoy what by Law is Theirs, by a full 
*and entire adminiſtration of Juſtice throughout the 
*Land, and by extending Our Mercy where it is want- 
ce ed and deſerv'd. 

ec AN 
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AN to the end that fear of puniſhment may not 
engage any, conſcious to roles” Tos of what is paſt, 
te to a perſeverance in Guilt for the future, by oppoſing 
te the quiet and happineſs of their Country, in the Re- 
ce ſtoration both of King, and Peers, and People, to 
«their juſt, ancient, and fundamental Rights; We do 
«by theſe preſents declare, that We do grant a free 
«and general Pardon, which We are ready, upon de- 
« mand, to Tay under Our Great Seal of England, to 
* all Our Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, 
* who within forty days after the publiſhing hereof, 
*ſhall lay hold upon this Our Grace and Favour, and 
* ſhall by any Publick Act declare their doing fo, and 
e that they return to the Loyalty and Obedience of 
good Subjects; excepting only ſuch Perſons as ſhall 
< hereafter be excepted by Parliament. Thoſe only ex- 
te cepted, let all Our Subjects, how Faulty ſoever, rely 
e upon the Word of a King, folemnly given by this pre- 
© {ent Declaration, that no Crime whatſoever com- 
© mitted againſt Us, or Our Royal Father, before the 
ce publication of this, ſhall ever riſe in judgment, or be 
” en in queſtion againſt any of them, to the leaſt 
tc jndamagement of them, either in their Lives, Liber- 
te ties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in Our Power) 
ce ſo much as to the prejudice of their Reputations, by 
* any reproach, or terms of diſtinction from the reſt of 
Our beſt Subjects; We deſiring, and ordaining, that 
m 1 all Notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and 
te difference of Parties, be utrerly aboliſh'd among all 
* Our Subjects; whom We invite and conjure to a per- 
cc fect Union among themſelves, under Our Protection, 
ce for the Reſettlement of Our juſt Rights, and Theirs, 
ce jn a free Parliament; by which, upon the word of a 
te King, We will be adviſed. 

AND becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of 
the Times, have e ſeveral opinions in Reli- 
gion, by which Men are engaged in Parties and Ani- 
« molities againſt each other; which, when they ſhall 
cc hereafter unite in a freedom of converſation, will be 
* compoled, or better underſtood; We do declare a 
Liberty to tender Conſciences; and that no Man ſhall 
be diſquieted, or called in queſtion, for differences of 
ce opinion in matters of Religion which do not diſturb 
te the Peace of the Kingdom; and that We ſhall be rea- 
«dy to conſent to ſuch an Act of Parliament, as, upon 
ce mature deliberation, ſhall be offer d to Us, for the 
ce full granting that Indulgence. 

AN p becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo 
* many vears, and ſo many and great Revolutions, ma- 
ceny Grants and Purchaſes of Eſtates have been made 
*to and by many Officers, Soldiers, and Others, who 
* are now poſſeſſed of the fame, and who may be liable 
eto Actions at Law, upon ſeveral Titles; We are like- 
*wiſe willing that all ſuch differences, and all things 
*relating to ſuch Grants, Sales, and Purchaſes ſhall be 
e determin d in Parliament; which can belt provide for 
© the juſt ſatisfaction of all Men who are concern'd. 

te AN D We do farther declare, that We will be rea- 
dy to conſent to any Act or Acts of Parliament to the 
*© purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of all 
* Arrears due to the Officers and Soldiers of the Army 
* under the Command of General Monk; and that they 
*ſhall be receiv'd into our Service upon as good Pay, 
* and Conditions, as they now enjoy. 


Given under Our Sign Manual, and Privy Signet, at 
Our Court at Breda, the 2h day of April 1660, in 
the twelfth year of our Reign. 


Charles R. 


tc RIGUHr Truſty and Right Well-beloved Couſins, 
«and Right Truſty and Well- beloved Couſins, and 
*Truſty and Right Well- beloved; We greet you well. 
© We cannot have a better reaſon to promiſe Our ſelf 
te an end of Our common Sufferings and Calamities, 
* and that Our own juſt Power and Authority will, with 
God's bleſſing be reſtored to Us, than that You are 
«again acknowledged to have that Authority and ju- 
© xiſdiction which hath always belonged to you by your 
« Birth, and the fundamental Laws of the Land: and 
We have thought it very fit and ſafe for Us to call 
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*to you for your Help, in the Compoſing the con- 
founding diſtempers and diſtractions of the King- 
dom; in which Your Sufferings are next to thoſe We 
* have undergone Our ſelf; and therefore You cannot 
ce but be the moſt proper Counlellors for removing thoſe 
« Miſchiefs, and for preventing the like for the future. 
*How great a Truſt We repole in You, for the pro- 
*curing and eſtabliſhing a blefled Peace and Security 
*for the Kingdom, will appear to you by Our incloſed 
cc Declaration; which Truſt, We arc moſt confident 
« you will diſcharge with that Juſtice, and Wiſdom, 
* that becomes you, and muſt always be expected from 
«you; and that, upon your experience how one viola- 
cet ion {ſucceeds another, when the known Relations and 
te Rules of Juſtice are once tranſgreſſed, you will be as 
* jealous for the Rights of the Crown, and for the Ho- 
*nour of your King, as for Your ſelves: and then you 


© cannot bur diſcharge your Truſt with good Succeſs, 


*and provide for, and eſtabliſh the Peace, Happinels, 
*and Honour of King, Lords, and Commons, upon 
te that foundation which can only ſupport it; and We 
* ſhall be all happy in each other: and as the whole 
* Kingdom will bieſ God for You all, ſo We ſhall hold 
* our {elf obliged in an eſpecial manner to thank You 
*in particular, according to the Affection You ſhall ex- 
c preſs towardę Us. We need the leſs enlarge to you 
upon this Suhject, becauſe We have likewiſe writ to 
*the Houſe of Commons; which We ſuppoſe they 
ce will communicate to you. And We pray God to bleſs 
* your joynt Endeavours for the good of Us all. And 
ce ſo We bid you very heartily farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this i day of April, 
1660, in the twelfth year of our Reign. 


To Our Truſly and Well-beloyed General Monk, and 
General Mountague, Generals at Sea, to be com- 
municated to the Fleet. 


Charles R. 


TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well. Hi eh 


*Ir is no ſmall comfort to Us, after ſo long and great 
Troubles and Miſeries, which the whole Nation hath 
e groaned under; and after ſo great Revolutions, which 
ce have ſtill increaſed thoſe Miſeries, to hear that the 
Fleet and Ships, which are the Walls of the King- 
dom, are put under the Command of two Perſons ſo 
«well diſpoſed to, and concern'd in, the Peace and 
« Happineſs of the Kingdom, as We believe You to be; 
*and that the Officers and Sea-men under your Com- 
* mand, are more inclined to return to their duty to 
«Us, and put a period to theſe diſtempers and diſtra- 
« tions, which have ſo impoveriſh'd and diſhonour'd 
«the Nation, than to widen the Breach, and to raiſe 
ce their Fortune by rapine and violence; which gives 
Us great encouragement and hope, that God Almighty 
will heal the Wounds by the ſame Plaiſter that made 
«the fleſh raw; that he will proceed in the ſame Me- 
*thod in pouring his Bleſſings upon Us, which he was 
* pleaſed to uſe, when he began to afflict Us; and that 
ce the manifeſtation of the good Affection of the Fleet 
© 1nd Sea- men towards Us, and the Peace of the Na- 
ce tion, may be the Prologue to that Peace, which was 
«firſt interrupted by the Miſtake and Miſunderſtand- 
ce ing of 1 which would be ſuch a Bleſ- 
e {ing upon Us all, that We ſhould not be leſs delighted 
«with the manner, than the matter of it. | 
*IN this hope and confidence, We have ſent the in- 
ce cloſed Declaration to you; by which you may diſ- 
*cern how much We are willing to contribute towards 
*the obtaining the general and Publick Peace: in 
ce which as no Man can be more, or ſo much, concern'd, 
*ſo no Man can be more ſollicitous for it. And We 
*do earneſtly defire you, that you will cauſe the ſaid 
«Declaration to be publiſhed to all the Officers and 
« Sea-men of the Fleet; to the End that they may 
* plainly diſcern, how much We have put it into Their 
«© power to provide for the Peace and Happineſs of the 
„Nation, who have been always underſtood by them 
«to be the beſt and moſt proper Counſellors for thoſe 
good ends: and You = likewiſe farther to declare 
' 9 6. to 
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i to them, that We have the ſame gracious purpoſe to- 
« wards Them, which We have expreſſed towards the 
« Army at Land; and will be as ready to provide for 
the payment of all Arrears due to them, and for re- 
*7 — them according to their ſeveral Merits, as 
« We have expreſſed to the other; and We will always 
« take ſo particular a care of them and their Condi- 
«tion, as ſhall manifeſt Our kindneſs towards them. 
«And ſo depending upon God's Bleſſing, for infuſing 
**thole . Reſolutions into Vour, and Their Hearts, 
« which are beſt for Us all; We bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4; day of April, 
1660, in the twelſth year of Our Reign. 


Jo Our Truſty and Well-beloved the Lord Mayor, Al- 


dermen, and Common Council, of Our City of Lon- 


don. 
Charles R. 


„TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well. 
© In theſe great Revolutions of late, happen d in that 
« Our Kingdom, to the wonder and amazement of all 
*the World, there is none that We have look'd upon 
« with more comfort, than the ſo frequent and publick 
« manifeſtations of their Affection to Us in the City 
« of London; which hath exceedingly faiſed Our Spi- 
*rits, and which, no doubt, hath proceeded from the 
«Spirit of God, and his extraordinary Mercy to the 
« Nation; which hath been encouraged by You, and 
* your good Example, to aſſert that Government un- 
eder which it hath ſo many hundred years, enjoyed 
« as great felicity as any Nation in Europe; and to diſ- 
e countenance the Imaginations of thoſe who would 
* {ubject Our Subjects to a Government they have not 
« yer deviſed, and, to ſatisfy the pride and ambition of 
tea few ill Men, would introduce the moſt Arbitrary and 
* Tyrannical Power that was ever yet heard of. How 
* long We have all ſuffer'd under thoſe and the like de- 
<*yices, all the World takes notice, to the no ſmall re- 
* proach of the Engliſh Nation ; which We hope is 
* now providing for its own Security and Redemption, 
te and will be no longer bewitched by thoſe Inventions. 

*How deſirous We are to contribute to the obtain- 
te ing the Peace and 3 of our Subjects without 
cc eftufion of blood; and how far We are from deſiring 
te to recover what belongs to Us by a War, if it can be 
« otherwiſe done, will appear to you by the incloſed 
« Declaration ; which, together with this Our Letter, 
«We have intruſted Our Right Truſty and Well-be- 
« loved Couſin, the Lord Viſcount Mordaunt, and Our 
te Truſty and Well-beloved Servant, Sr Fohn Greenvil 
« Knight, one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, 
te to deliver to you; to the end that You, and all the 
ce reſt of Our good Subjects of that Our City of London 
to whom We deſire it ſhould be publiſhed ) may 
Know, how far We are from the defire of revenge, 
ce or that the Peace, Happineſs, and Security of the 
* Kingdom, ſhould be raiſed upon any other foundation 
te than the affections and hearts of Our Subjects, and 
c their own Conſents. 

«W have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe of 
* theſe Our Condeſcenſions, or of your Zeal to advance 


*and promote the ſame good end, by diſpoſing all Men | 


c to meet Us with the {ame affection and tenderneſs, 


te jn reſtoring the fundamental Laws to that Reverence 


that is due to them, and upon the preſervation where- 
* of all our happineſs depends. And you will have no 
*reaſon to Joke of enjoying your fall ſhare in that 
m 22 and of the improving it by Our particular 
*aftection to you. It is very natural for all Men to do 
wall the good they can for their Native Country, and 
*to advance the honour of it; and as We have that 
* full Affection for the Kingdom in general, ſo We 
* would not be thought to be without ſome Extraordi- 
e nary kindneſs for Our Native City in that particular; 
* which We ſhall manifeſt on all occaſions, not onl 
© by renewing their Charter, and confirming all thoſe 
<« Privileges which they have received fronFOur Pre- 
* deceflors, but by adding and granting any new Fa- 
* yours, which may advance the Trade, Wealth, and 


ll... 


a. 


Honour of that Our Native City; for which We will 
*be ſo ſollicitous, that We doubt not but that it will, 
*in due time, receive ſome Benefit and Advantage in 
ce all thoſe reſpects, even from Our own obſervation and 
* experience abroad. And We are moſt confident, We 
ce ſhall never be diſappointed in Our expectation of all 
ce poſſible Service from your Aﬀections: And ſo We bid 
«you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, the 4; day of April, 
1660, in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


Tut two Gentlemen lately mention'd to have been Sir John 
with the King, return'd to London before the defeat of omg 


Lambert, and a full week before the Parliament was to England, 


begin. The General, upon the peruſal of the Copies πν 
of the ſeyeral diſpatches, liked all very well. And it Las, 4. 
ought to be remember'd for his honour, that from this e Gene. | 
time he behaved himſelf with great affection towards 
the King; and though he was offer'd all the Authority 
that Cromwell had enjoyed, and the Title of King, he 
uſed all his endeavours to promote and advance the me da 
Intereſt of his Majeſty: yet he as carefully retained the 2% *w* 
Secret, and did not Communicate to any Perſon living a: tm: 
(M* Morrice only 1 that he had receiv'd any 
Letter from the King, till the very minute that he pre- 
ſented it to the Houſe of Commons. 

Tux happen'd at the ſame time a concurrence, eden 
which much fdilitared the great work in hand. For 9 9 #: 


ſince a great obſtruction that hinder'd the Univerſal 87% | 


at thu time 


conſent to call in the King, was the Conſcience of the » v4 | 
perſonal injuries, incivilities, reproachful, and barba- -? 
rous uſage, which all the Royal Party had ſuſtain'd, 
and the Apprehenſion that their Animoſities were ſo 
great, that, notwithſtanding all Acts of Pardon and In- 
demnity granted by the King, all opportunitics would 
be embraced for ſecret revenge, and that They who had 
been kept under, and oppreſſed for near twenty years, 
would for the future uſe the power they could not be 
without upon the King's Reſtoration, with extreme Li- 
cence and Inſolence; to obviate this too reaſonable 
imagination, ſome diſcreet Perſons of the King's Party 
cauſed a Declaration to be prepared; in which (after 
their acknowledgments and thanks ro the General, 
« For having, next under the Divine Providence, ſo far 
conducted theſe Nations towards a happy recovery 
*of their Laws, and Ancient Government) they ſin- 
*cerely profeſſed, that they reflected on the paſt ſuf- 
*ferings as from the hand of God; and therefore did 
*not cheriſh any violent thoughts or inclinations a- 
© gainſt any Perſons whatſoever, who had been any way 
© inſtrumental in them; and that, if the indiſcretion of 
te any particular Perſons ſhould tranſport them to Ex- 
* preſſions contrary to this their general Senſe, they ut- 
*rerly diſclaimed them. They farther promiſed, © By 
their quiet and peaceable behaviour, to teſtify their 
e ſubmiſſion to the Council of State, in expectation of 
*the future Parliament; on whoſe wiſdom, they truſt- 
*ed, God would give ſuch a Bleſſing, as might pro- 
e duce a perfect Settlement both in Church and State. 
And laſtly they declared, © That, as the General had 
*not choſen the ſandy foundations of Self-Governmenr, 
* but the firm Rock of National Intereſt, whereon to 
frame a ſettlement, fo it was their hope and prayer, 
*that, when the building ſhould come to be raiſed it 
ce might not, like Rome, have the beginning in the blood 
* of Brethren; nor, like Sabel, be interrupted by con- 
* fuſion of Tongues; bur that all might ſpeak one Lan- 
* guage, and be of one Name; that all mention of Par- 
*ries, and Factions, and all Rancor and Animoſities 
© may be thrown in, and buried, like Rubbiſh under 
*the Foundation. 

Tus x profeſſions, or to the ſame purpoſe, under 
the Title of a Declaration of the Nobiliry, and Gentry, 
and Clergy, that had ſerved the late King, or his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, or adhered to the Royal Party in fuch 
a City or County, which was named, were Sign'd by 


all the confiderable Perſons therein; as this that We 


have here mention'd, was ſubſcribed by great Num- 
bers in and about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; 
and fo were ſeveral others from other places; and 


| then all Printed with their Names, and publiſhed to 


the 


1 
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the view of the World; which were receiv'd with great 
joy, and did much allay thoſe jealouſies, which ob- 
ſtructed the confidence that was neceffary to eſtabliſh 
a good underſtanding between them, 

Noris hath been of late ſaid of Ireland; which 
waited upon the dictates of the Governing Party in Eng- 
land wink the ſame giddineſs. The Iriſh, who would 
now have been glad to have redeem'd their paſt Miſcar- 
riages and Madneſs by doing Service for the King, were 
under as ſevere a Captivity, and compleat Miſery, as 
the worſt of their Actions bad deſerv d, and indeed as 
they were capable of undergoing. After near one hun- 
dred thouſand of them Tranſported into Foreign parts, 
for the Service of the two Kings of Fance and Spain, 
few of whom were alive after ſeven years, and after 
double that Number conſumed by the Plague and Fa- 
mine, and Severities exerciſed upon them in their own 
Country ; the remainder of them had been by Crom- 
well (who could not find a better way of extirpation) 
tranſplanted into the moſt inland, barren, deſolate, and 
mountanous part of the Province of Conaught ; and it 
was lawful for any Man to kill any of the Iriſh, who 
were found in any place out of thoſe precincts which 
were aſlign'd to them within that Circuit. Such a pro- 
portion of Land was allotted to every Man as the bro. 
tector thought competent for them; upon which they 
were to give formal Releaſes of all their pretences and 
titles to any Lands in any other Provinces, of which 
they had been depriv'd; and if they refuſed to give 
{uch Releaſes, they were {till depriv'd of what they 
would not Releaſe, without any reaſonable hope of ever 
being reſtored to it; and left to ſtarve within the Li- 


- mits preſcribed to them; out of which they durſt not 


withdraw; and They who did adventure, were with- 
out all remorſe proſecuted by the Engliſh, aſſoon as 
they were diſcover'd: fo that very few refuſed to ſign 
thoſe Relcaſes, or other Acts which were demanded ; 
upon which the Lords and Gentlemen, had ſuch Aſ- 


ſignments of Land made to them, as in ſome degree 


were erer to their Qualities; which fell out 
leſs miſchievouſly to thoſe who were of that Province, 
who came to enjoy ſome part of what had been their 
own ; but to thoſe who were driven thither out of other 
Provinces, it was little leſs deſtructive than if they had 
nothing; it was ſo long before they could ſettle them- 
ſelves, and by Husbandry raiſe any thing out of their 
Lands to ſupport their Lives: yet neceffity obliged 
them to acquieſcence, and to be in ſome ſort indu- 
ſtrious; ſo that at the time to which we are now ar- 


riv'd, they were ſettled, within the Limits preſcribed, . 


in a condition of living; though even the hard Ar- 
ticles which had been granted, were not punctually ob- 
ſervd to them; but their proportions reſtrain'd, and 
leflen'd by ſome pretences of the Engliſh, under ſome 
former Grants, or other Titles; to all which they found 
it neceſſary to ſubmit, and were compell'd to enjoy 
what was left, under all the marks and brands which 
ever accompanied a Conquer'd Nation; which re- 
proach the Jrifh had taken fo heavily from the Earl of 
Straſſord, when they were equally free with the Engliſh, 
who had ſubdued them, that rhey made it part of that 
Charge upon which he loſt his Life. 

Uron the recalling, and tame Submiſſion of Harry 
Cromwell to the Rump-Parliament, aſſoon as his Bro- 
ther Richard was depoſed, the Factions encreaſed in Ire- 
land to a very great height, as well amongſt the Soldiers 
and Officers of the Army, as in the Council of State, 
and amongſt the Civil Magiſtrates. The Lord Hag hill, 
who was Preſident of Munſter, and of a very great in- 
tereſt, and influence upon that whole Province, though 
he had great a | in diſcovering his Inclinations, 
as he had great guilt to reſtrain them, yet hated Lam- 
bert fo much, that he leſs feared the King; and fo 
wiſhed for a ſafe opportunity to do his Majeſty Ser- 
vice; and he had a good Poſt, and a good Party to 
concur with him, when he ſhould call upon them, and 
think fit to declare. 

STR Charles Coot, who was Preſident of Conaught, and 
had a good Command, and Intereſt in the Army, was 
a Man of leſs Guilt, and more Courage, and Impatience 
to ſerve the King. He ſent over 8. Arthur Forbes, a Scotiſb 


Gentleman of goad Affection to the King, and good 
Intereſt in the Province of Viſter, where he was an Of- 
ficer of Horſe. This Gentleman Sr Charles Coot ſent 
to Bruſſels to the Marquis of Ormond, * That he might 
*aſſure his Majeſty of his Affection and Duty; and 
that, if his Majeſty would vouchſafe himſelf to come 


e into Ireland, he was confident the whole Kingdom 


would declare for him: that though the preſent 
Power in England had remoy'd all the ſober Men from 
*the Government of the State, in Ireland, under the 
Character of Presbyterians ; and had put Ludlow, 
** Corbet, and others of the King's Judges in their 
*places; yet they were ſo generally odious to the Ar- 
my as well as to the People, that they could ſeiſe up- 
*on their Perſons, and the very Caſtle of Dublin, when 
they ſhould judge it convenient. 

SIR Arthur Forbes arriv'd at Bruſſels, before the King 
had any aſſurance or confident hope of the General, 
and when few Men thought his Fortune better than 
deſperate: fo that, if what Sr Arthur propoſed (which 
was kept very ſecret ) had been oubliſh d, moſt Men 
about the Court would have been very ſollicitous for 
his Majeſty's going into Ireland. But his Majeſty well 
knew that that unhappy Kingdom muſt infallibly wait 
upon the fate of England; and therefore he reſolv'd 
to attend the viciſſitudes there; which, in his own 
thoughts, he ſtill believ d would produce ſomewhat, in 
the end, of which he ſhould have the benefit; and 
diſmiſſed S* Arthur Forbes with ſuch Letrers and Com- 
miſſions as he deſired ; who thereupon return'd for 
Ireland; where he found the State of Aﬀairs very much 
alter d fince his departure. For upon the Defeat of 
Lambert, and General Monk's marching towards London, 
the Lord Broghill, and St Charles Coot, notwithſtanding 
the jealouſy that was between hem, joyn'd with ſuch 
other Parka who were Presbyterians, and though 
they had been always againſt the King, yet they all 
concurr'd in ſeiſing upon the Perſons who had been 
put in by Lambert, or the Rump-Parliament, and ſub- 
mitted to the Orders of General Monk, the rather, be- 
cauſe they did imagine that he intended to ſerve the 
King; and fo, by the time that the Parliament was to 
meet at Weſtminſter, all things were ſo well diſpoſed in 
Ireland, that it was evident they would do whatſoever 
the General, and the Parliament (who they preſumed 
would be of one mind) ſhould order them to do. 


» 


TRE Parliament met upon the five and twenticth . rarlia- 
day of April; of which the General was return'd a Mem- % 77 
ber, to ſerve as Knight of the Shire for the County of S Harbor- 
Devon; Sr Harbottle Grimſtone was choſen Speaker, who 0 &rim- 
had been a Member of the Long Parliament, and con- Speaker. w 


tinued, rather than concurr'd, with them till after the 
Treaty of the Iſle of Wight; where he was one of the 
Commiſſioners ſent to Treat with the King, and be- 
hav'd himſelf fo well, that his Majeſty was well fati(- 
fied with him; and after his return from thence, he 
preſſed the acceptance of the King's Conceſſions; and 
was thereupon in the Number of thoſe who were by 
force excluded the Houſe. His Election to be Speaker 
at this time was contriv'd by thoſe who meant well to 
the King; and he ſubmitted to it out of a hope and 
confidence that the deſigns it was laid for would ſuc- 


ceed. They begun chiefly with bitter Invectives againſt B frf 


the Memory of Cromwell, as an odious and perjur'd Ty- 
rant, with Execrations upon the unchriſtian Murder of 
the late King. And in theſe generals they ſpent the 
firſt days of fitting; no Man having the Courage, how 
Loyal ſoever their wiſhes were, to mention his Majeſty, 
till they could make a diſcovery what mind the Gene- 
ral was of; who could only protect ſuch a Propoſition 
from being penal to the Perſon that made ir, by the 
former Ordinances of the Rump-Parliament. 


N 


AFTER the General had well ſurvey'd the temper agu 
of the Houſe, upon the firſt of May he came into the be Hſe of 


. „Green 
Houſe, and told them, © One Sr Fohn Greenvil, who was vil; rien 


« Servant of the King's, 


had brought him a Letter ing l 4 
Letter fron 


«from his Majeſty ; which he had in his hands, but h Kg. 
«would not preſume to open it without Their dire- 5. J. Green- 


« gion; and that the ſame Gentleman was at the door 


ſaid, than with a general Acclamation he was called for; 7" 22 
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and Commons. 


Proceedings, 


May thefirft, 
the General 


vil is called 
in, and deli- 


ec and had a Letter to the Houſe : which was no ſooner ver, the Len- 
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and being brought to the Bar, he ſaid, © That he was 


' « commanded by the King his Maſter, having been 


Bath Letters, 
and the De- 
claration, 


read. 


Receiv'd 
with unt ver- 


ſal! Joy. 


«]arely with him at Breda, to deliver that Letter to 
ee the Houſe: which he was ready to do; and fo, giving 
it by the Serjeant to be deliver'd to the Speaker, he 
withdrew. 

Tur Houſe immediately call'd to have both Letters 
read, that to the General, and that to the Speaker; 
which being done, the Declaration was as greedily 
calF'd for, and read. And from this time Charles Stuart 
was no more heard of: and fo univerſal a Joy was ne- 
ver {cen within thoſe Walls; and though there were 
ſome Members there, who were nothing delighted with 
the temper of the Houſe, nor with the Argument of it, 
and probably had malice cnough to make within them- 
ſclvcs the moſt execrable wiſhes, yet they had not the 


| hardineſs to appear lels tranſported than the reſt; who, 


A ( ommit- 
tee appointed 
ro prepare 
an Anſwer, 


All Order *'d 
fn be prone 
red. 


Fr J. Green- 
vil delivers 
the Letter to 
the Houſe of 
Lords, 

The Lord 
Mayor, &c. 
recerve their 
Letter with 
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duty: So does 
the Army 
and Fleet. 


not deferring it one Moment, and without one contra- 
dicting Voice, appointed a Committee to prepare an 
Anſwer to his Majeſty's Letter, expreſſing the great 
and joyful ſenſe the Houle had of his gracious Offers, 
and their humble and hearty thanks for the ſame, and 
with profeſſions of their Loyalty and Duty to his Ma- 
jeſty; and that the Houſe would give a ſpeedy Anſwer 
to his Majeſty's gracious Propofals. They likewiſe Or- 
der'd, at the {ame time, that both his Majeſty's Let- 
ters, that to the Houle, and that to the General, with 
his Majeſty's Declaration therein incloſed, and the Re- 
ſolution of the Houſe thereupon, ſhould be forthwith 
Printed and Publiſhed. 

Tr1s kind of Reception was beyond what the beſt 
affected, nay even the King could expect or hope; and 
all that follow'd went in the ſame pace. The Lords, 
when they ſaw what Spirit the Houſe of Commons was 
poſſeſſed of, would not loſe Their ſhare of Thanks, but 
made haſte into their Houſe without excluding any 
who had been ſequeſter d from ſitting there for their 
Delinquency; and then they receiv'd likewiſe their 
Letter from St 7ohn Greenvil which his Majeſty had di- 
rected to them; and they receiv'd it with the ſame 
Duty and acknowledgment. The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council, were likewiſe tranſported 
with the King's goodneſs rowards them, and with the 
Expreſſions of his Royal Clemency; and enter'd into 
cloſe Deliberation, what return they ſhould make to 
him to manifeſt their Duty and Gratitude. And the 
Officers of the Army, and Fleet, upon the fight of the 
Letters to their Generals, and his Majeſty's Declara- 
tion, thought themſelves highly honour'd, in that they 
were look'd upon as good Inſtruments of his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration; and made thoſe Vows, and publiſh'd ſuch 
Declarations of their Loyalty and Duty, as their Ge- 
nerals cauſed to be provided for them; which they 
ſign'd with the loudeſt alacrity. And the truth is, the 
General managed the buſineſs, which he now own'd 
himſelf ro have undertaken, with wonderful prudence 
and dexterity. And as the nature and humour of his 
Officers was well known to him, ſo he remoy'd ſuch 
from their Commands whoſe Affections he ſuſpected, 
and conferr d their places upon others, of whom he was 
moſt aſſured. In a word, there was either real Joy in 
the Hearts of all Men, or at leaſt their Countenance ap- 
pear'd ſuch as if they were glad at the Heart. 

Tur Committee who were appointed by the Houſe 
of Commons to prepare an Anſwer to the King's Let- 
ter, found it hard to ſatisfy all Men, who were well 
contented that the King ſhould be invited to return: 
but ſome thought, that the Guilt of the Nation did 
require leſs precipitation than was like to be uſed ; and 
that the Treaty ought firlt to be made with the King, 
and Conditions of Security agreed on, before his Ma- 
jeſty ſnould be receiv'd. Many of thoſe, who had con- 
ferr'd together before the meeting of the Parliament, 
had deſigu d ſome Articles to be prepared, according 
to the Model of thoſe at Killingworth, in the time of 

King Harry the Third, to which the King ſhould be 
{worn before he came home. Then the Presbyterian 
Party, of which there were many Members in Par- 
liament, though they were rather Troubleſome than 
Powerful, ſeem'd very ſollicitous that ſomewhat ſhould 
be concluded in veneration of the Covenant; and, at 


/ 


leaſt, that ſomewhat ſhould be inſerted in their Anſwer 
to the diſcountenance of the Biſhops. Bur the warmer 
Zeal of the Houſe threw away all thoſe formalities and 
affectations: They ſaid, They had proceeded too far 
*alrcady in their Vore upon the receipt of the Letter, 
*to fall back again, and to offend the King with colder 
* Expreſſions of their Duty. In the end, after ſome 
days debate, finding an equal impatience without the 
Walls to that within the Houſe, they were contented 
to Ne the Presbyterians in the length of the An- 
ſwer, and in uſing ſome Expreſſions which would pleaſe 
Them, and could do the King no prejudice; and all 
agreed, that This Anſwer ſhould be return'd to his Ma- 
jeſty, which is here inſerted in the very words. 


Moſt Royal Soveraign, 


MWE Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Com- 
* mons of England afſerabled in Parliament, do, with 
*all humbleneſs preſent unto Your Majeſty the un- 
© feigned thankfulneſs of Our hearts, for thoſe gracious 
* Expreſhons of Piety, and Goodneſs, and Love to Us, 
*and the Nations under Your Dominion, which your 
** Majeſty's Letter of the 5; of April, dated from Breda, 
* together with the Declaration incloſed in it of the 
e ſame date, do ſo evidently contain. For which We 
do, in the firſt place, look up to the great King of 
*Kings, and bleſs his Name, who hath put theſe 
*thoughts into the Heart of Our King, to make him 
* glorious in the Eyes of his People; as thoſe great 
* Deliverances, which that Divine Majeſty hath afford- 
*ed-unto Your Royal Perſon, from many dangers, and 
the ſupport which he hath given to your Heroick 
*and Princely mind under various Trials, make it ap- 
**pear to all the World that You are precious in His 
ſight. And give Us leave to ſay, that as your Majeſty 

*is pleaſed to declare Your Confidence in Parliaments, 
*Your Eſteem of them, and this Your Judgment, and 
Character of them, that they are ſo neceſſary for the 
Government of the Kingdom, that neither Prince nor 
People can be in any tolerable degree happy without 
them, and therefore ſay, that You will hearken unto 
*their Counſels, be tender of their Priviledges, and 
*careful to preſerve, and protect them; ſo We truſt, 
*and will, with all humility, be bold to affirm, thar 
ce your Majeſty will not be deceiv'd in Us, and that We 
© will never depart from that Fidelity which We owe 
*unto your Majeſty, that Zeal which We bear unto 
* your Service, and a conſtant endeayour to advance 
*Your Honour and Greatneſs. | 

Ax D We beſeech your Majeſty, We may add this 

ce farther for the vindication of Parliaments, and even 

*of the laſt Parliament, Conven'd under your Royal 

Father of happy Memory, when, as your Majeſty well 

<* obſerves, through miſtakes, and . 

* many inconveniencies were produced, which were 

ce not intended, that thoſe very inconveniencies could 

e not have been brought upon Us by thoſe Perſons who 

* had deſign d them, without violating the Parliament 

*it ſelf. For they well knew it was not poſſible to do 

*a violence to that Sacred Perſon, whilſt the Parlia- 

*ment which had vowed and covenanted for the de- 

«fence and ſafety of that Perſon, remain d entire. 

«Surely, Sir, as the Perſons of our Kings have ever 

*been dear unto Parliaments, ſo We cannot think of 
te that horrid Act committed againſt the precious life 


* of our late Soveraign, but with ſuch a deteſtation, and 


*abhorrency, as We want words to expreſs it; and 
*next to wiſhing it had never been, We wiſh it may 
* never be remember'd by your Majelty, to be unto 
* you an occaſion of ſorrow, as it will never be remem- 
” ber'd by Us, but with that grief and trouble of mind 
* which it deſerves; being the greateſt reproach that 
*ever was incurr'd by any of the Engliſh Nation, an 
« Offence to all the Proteſtant Churches abroad, and 
«a ſcandal to the profeſſion of the truth of Religion 
here at home; though both Profeſſion, and true Pro- 
ce feſſors, and the Nation it ſelf, as well as the Parlia- 
e ment, were moſt innocent of it; it having been only 
* the Contrivance and Act of ſome few Ambitious and 
“Bloody Perſons, and ſuch others, as by Their influ- 
*ence were miſled. And as We hope and pray, that 
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God will not impute the guilt of it, nor of all the evil 
© Conſequences thereof, unto the Land, whoſe Divine 
1 cv never involves the guiltleſs with the guilty, 
*{o We cannot but give due praiſe to your Majeſty's 
* goodneſs, who are pleaſed to entertain ſuch recon- 
* ciled; and reconciling thoughts, and with them not 
<* only meet, but as it were prevent your Parliament 
*and People, propoſing your ſelf in a great meaſure, 
ce and inviting the Parliament to conſider farther, and 
* adviſe your Majeſty, what may be neceſſary to reſtore 
*the Nation to what it hath loſt, raiſe up again the 
* Banks and Fences of it, and make the Kingdom hap- 
* py by the advancement of Religion, the Security of 
* Our Laws, Liberties, and Eſtates, and the removing 
© all Jealouſies and Animoſities, which may render our 
* Peace leſs certain and durable. Wherein your Ma- 
« jeſty gives a large Evidence of your great Wiſdom ; 
*«1udging aright, that, after ſo high a diſtemper, and 
te ſuch an univerſal ſhaking of the very foundations, 
te great care muſt be had to repair the breaches, and 
much circumſpection and induſtry uſed to provide 
te things neceſſary for the ſtrengthning of thoſe repairs, 
*and preventing whatſoever may diſturb or weaken 
* them. 

* W & ſhall immediately apply our ſelves to the pre- 
* paring of theſe things; and in a very ſhort time, We 
< hope to be able to preſent them to your Majeſty ; and 
«for the preſent do with all humble thankfulneſs, ac- 
Wn knowledge your Grace and Favour in aſſuring Us of 
* your Royal concurrence with Us, and faying, that we 
te ſhall not expect any thing from you, but what You 
ce will be as ready to give, as We to receive. And We 
ce cannot doubt of your Majeſty's effectual performance, 
s ſince your own Princely judgment hath prompted 
te unto you the neceſſity of doing ſuch things; and your 
te piety and goodneſs hath carried you to a free tender 
* of them to your faithful Parliament. You ſpeak as 
ce Gracious King, and We will do what befits Duti- 
ce ful, Loving, and Loyal Subjects; who are yet more 
tc engaged to honour, and highly eſteem your 3 
« for your declining, as you were pleaſed to ſay, all For- 
te reign Aſſiſtance, and rather truſting to your People; 
te who, We do aſſure your Majeſty, will, and do open 
te their Arms and their Hearts to receive you, and will 
te ſpare neither their Eſtates, nor their Lives, when your 
«Service ſhall require it of them. 

And We have yet more cauſe to enlarge our Praiſe, 
ce and our Prayers to God for your Majeſty, that You 
ce have continued unſhaken in your faith; that neither 
ce the temptation of allurements, perſwaſions, and pro- 
© miſes from ſeducing Papiſts on the one hand, nor the 
ce perſecution, and hard uſage from ſome ſeduced, and 
te miſguided Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Religion on 
te the other hand, could at all prevail on your Majeſty, 


te to make You forſake the Rock of Iſrael, the God of | 


*your Fathers, and the true Proteſtant Religion, in 
* which your Majeſty hath been bred; but you have 
te ſtill been as a Rock Your ſelf, firm to your Covenant 
cc with Your and Our God, even now expreſſing your 
cc Zeal and Affection for the Proteſtant Religion, and 
cc your care and ſtudy for the propagation thereof. This 
8 bach been a rejoycing of heart to all the faithful of 
ce the Land, and an Aſſurance to them that God would 
te not forſake you; but after many Tryals, which ſhould 
* but make you more precious, as Gold out of the fire, 
* would reſtore your Majeſty unto your Patrimony, and 
* People, with more Splendor and Dignity, and make 
te you the Glory of Kings, and the Joy of your Sub- 
e jects: which is, and ſhall ever be, the Prayer of your 
<« Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects the Commons of Eng- 
te [and aſſembled in Parliament. 


Which Letter was ſfign'd by St Harbottle Grimſtone 
Speaker. 


Tar Anſwer ASSOON as this Letter was engroſſed and fign'd, 
8 Sr John Greenvil was appointed to attend again; and he 


Creenvil. 


being brought to the Bar, the Speaker ſtood up, and 
told him, That they need not acquaint him with what 
e orareful hearts they had receiv'd his Majeſty's gra- 


« cious Letter; he himſelf was an ear and eye - witneſs 


| 


c <to him, to * 


*of it: their Bells and their Bone-fires had alread 

*begun the Proclamation of his Majeſty's goodnels, 
*and of their joys; that they had now prepared. an 
Anſwer to his Majeſty, which ſhould be deliver'd to 
*him; and that they did not think fit he ſhould re- 
*turn to their Royal Soveraign without ſome teſti- 
e mony of their Ned to himſelf; and therefore that 
they had order d five hundred pounds to be deliver d 
a Jewel to wear, as an honour for 
being the Meſſenger of fo gracious a Meſſage; and 
*in the Name of the Houſe he gave him their moſt 
* hearty thanks. So Great and Suddain a Change was 
this, that a Servant of the King's, who, for near ten 
years together, had been in Priſons, and under con- 


finements, only for being the King's Servant, and 


would, bur three Months before, have been put to have 
undergone a ſhameful death, if he had been known to 
have ſeen the King, ſhould be now rewarded for bring- 
ing a Meſſage from him. From this time there was 
ſuch an Emulation and Impatience in Lords, and Com- 
mons, and City, and generally over the Kingdom, who 
ſhould make the molt lively Expreſſions of their Duty 
and of their Joy, that a Man could not but wonder 
where thoſe People dwelt who had done all the miſ- 
chief, and kept the King ſo many years from enjoying 
the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent Subjects. 
THe Lords and the Commons now conferr'd toge- 


ther, how they might with more Luſtre perform thoſe 
reſpects that might be preparatory to his Majeſty's Re- 


turn. They remember'd, that, upon the Murder of the 
late King, there was a Declaration, that no Man, upon 
peril of his life, and forfeiture of his Eſtate; ſhould 
preſume to proclaim his Succeſſor; which ſo terrified 
the People, that they ſcarce dared ſo much as to pray 
for him. Wherefore, though this Parliament had now, 
by all the ways they could think of, publiſh'd their re- 
turn to their obedience, yet they thought it neceſſary, 
for the better information and conviction of the Peo- 
ple, to make ſome ſolemn Proclamation of his Ma- 
jeſty's undoubted Right to the Crown, and to oblige 
all Men to pay that reverence, and duty to him, which 
they ought to do by the Laws of God and of the Land. 
Whereupon they gave order to prepare ſuch a Procla- 
mation; which being done, the Lords and Commons, 
the General having concerted all things with the City, 
met in Weſtminſter-Hall upon the 8th of May, within 
ſeyen days after the receipt of the King's Letter; and 
walked into the Palace- yard; where they all ſtood bare, 
whilſt the Heraulds proclaim'd the King. Then: they 
went to White-Hall, and did the fame; and afterwards 
at Temple-Bar; where the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, 
and all the Companies of the City receiv'd them, when 
the like Proclamation was made in like manner there ; 
and then in the uſual groves of the City ; which done, 
the remainder of the Day, and the Night, was ſpent in 
thoſe Acclamations, Feſtivals, Bells and — as 
are the natural Attendants upon ſuch Solemnities, And 
then nothing was thought of, but to make ſuch pre- 
parations as ſhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty's In- 
vitation and Reception, The Proclamation made was 
in theſe words: 


*ALTHOUGH it can no way be doubted, but that The King 
ce his Majeſty's Right, and Title to his Crown and ?'*<{ 4 


* Kingdoms, is, and was every way compleated by the 
«death of his moſt Royal Father of glorious Memory, 
ce without the ceremony or ſolemnity of a Proolama- 
e tion; yet, fince Proclamations in ſuch Caſes have 
ce been always uſed, to the end that all good Subjects 
te might, upon this occaſion, teſtify their duty 3 re- 
* ſpect, and ſince the armed Violence, and other the 
* Calamities of many years laſt paſt, have hitherto de- 
© prived Us of any ſuch opportunity, whereby We might 
© expreſs Our Loyalty and Allegiance to his Majeſty, 
«We therefore, the Lords and Commons now Aſſem- 
© bled in Parliament, together with the Lord Mayor, 
* Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London, and 
* other Freemen of this Kingdom now preſent, do, 
ce according to our Duty and Allegiance, heartily, joy- 
ce fully, and unanimouſly acknowledge and proclaim, 


that immediately upon the deceaſe of Our late So- 


ce veraign Lord King Charles, the Imperial Crown of 
C9 *the 
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e the Realm of England, and of all the Kingdoms, Do- 
„ minions, and Rights belonging to the ſame, did, by 
ee jnherent Birth-right and lawful undoubted Succeſ- 
« fon, deſcend and come to his moſt excellent Majeſty 
e Charles the Second, as being lineally, juſtly, and law- 
«fully next Heir of the Blood Royal of this Realm; 
*and that, by the Goodneſs and Providence of Al- 
* mighty God, He is of England, Scotland, France, and 
© Ireland, the moſt Potent, Mighty, and undoubted 
„King; and thereunto We molt humbly and faith- 
e fully do ſubmit, and oblige our Selves, our Heirs, and 
© Poſterity for ever. 

From the time that the King came to Breda, very 
few days paſſed without ſome Expreſs from London, 
upon the obſervations of his Friends, and the Applica- 


tions made to them by many who had been very active 


The particu- 
lar caſe of 
Ingoldsby. 


againſt the King, and were now as ſollicitous his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould know, that they wholly dedicated them- 
ſelves to his Service. Even before the General had 
declared himſelf, or the Parliament was Aﬀembled , 
ſome, who had ſate Judges upon his Father, ſent many 
Excuſes, that they were forced to it, and offer'd to 
perform ſignal Services, if they might obtain their Par- 
don. But his Majeſty would admit no Addreſs from 
them, nor hearken to any Propoſitions made on their 
behalf. 

Tu e x t was one inſtance that perpSexed him; which 
was the Caſe of Colonel Ingoldsby ; who was in the 
Number of the late King's Judges, and whoſe Name 
was in the Warrant for his Murder. He, from the de- 
poſal of Richard, had declared, that he would ſerve the 


King, and told Mr Mordaunt , * That he would per- 


te form all Services he could, without making any con- 
editions; and would be well content, that his Maje- 
«ty, when he came home, ſhould take his head off, if 
ehe thought fit; only he deſired that the King might 
«now the truth of his Caſe ; which was this. 

He was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and near 
ally'd to Cromwell, who had drawn him into the Army 
we for or about the time when he came firſt to Age, 
where he grew to be a Colonel of Horſe, and to have 
the Reputation of great Courage againſt the Enemy, 
and of equal Civility to all Men. It is very true, he 
was named amongſt thoſe who were appointed to be 
Judyes of the King, and it is as true, that he was never 
once preſent with them, always abhorring the Action 
in his Heart, and having no other Paſhon in any part 
of the Quarrel, but his perſonal kindneſs to Cromwell. 
The next day after the Horrid Sentence was pro- 
nounced, he had an occaſion to ſpeak with an Officer, 
who, he was told, was in the Painted Chamber; where, 
when he came thither, he ſaw Cromwell, and the reſt 
of thoſe who had fate upon the King, and were then, 
as he found afterwards, aſſembled to ſign the Warrant 
for the King's death. Aſſoon as Cromwell's Eyes were 
upon him, he run to him, and taking him by the hand, 
drew him by force to the Table; and ſaid, Though 
* he had eſcaped him all the while before, he ſhould 
* now fign that Paper as well as They; which he, ſee- 
ing what it was, refuſed with great Paſſion ; ſaying, 
He knew nothing of the buſineſs; and offer'd to go. 
away. But Cromwell, and others, held him by Vio- 
lence ; and Cromwell, with a loud laughter, taking his 
hand in his, and putting the Pen between his Fingers, 
with his own hand writ Richard Ingoldsby, he making 
all the reſiſtance he could: and he ſaid, If his Name 
te there were compared with what he had ever writ him- 
* ſelf, it could never be look'd upon as his own hand. 

Tuovon his Majeſty had within himſelf com- 
paſſion for him, he would never ſend him any aſſurance 
of his Pardon; preſuming that, if all theſe Allegations 
were true, there would be a Seaſon when a diſtinction 
would be made, without his Majeſty's declaring him- 
ſelf, between him and thoſe other of that Bloody Lift, 
which he reſolv'd never to Pardon. Nor was Ingoldzby 
at all diſhearten'd with this, but purſued his former 

Reſolutions, and firſt ſurpriſed the Caftle of Windſor 
(where there was a great Magazine of Arms and Am- 
munition) and put out that Governour whom the Rump 
had put in; and afterwards took Lambert Priſoner, as 
is before remember'd. | | 


_—_— 


| 


Wuirsr the Fleet was preparing, Admiral Moun- Mount 
tague ſent his Couſin Edward Mountague to the King, 8*** Me 
to let him know that, aſſoon as it ſhould be ready, Nu. 5 
(which he hoped might be within ſo many days) he 
would be himſelf on Board, and would then be ready 
to receive and obey his 1 Orders: this was be- 
fore the Parliament aſſembled. He ſent word what 
Officers he was confident of, and of whom he was not 


aſſured, and who he concluded would not concur with 


him, and who muſt be reduced by force. He deſired 
to know whether the King had any Aſſurance of the 
General, who however, he wiſh'd, might know nothing 
of his Reſolutions. And it was no ſmall inconvenience 
to his Majeſty, that, he was reſtrain'd from commu- 
nicating to either, the confidence he had in the other ; 
which might have facilitated both their deſigns. But 
the mutual jealouſies between them, and indeed of all 
Men, would not permit that liberty to his Majeſty. 
Tus frequent reſort of Perſons to Bruſſels, before 
they knew of the King's being gone to Breda, and their 
Communication of the good News they brought to his 
Majeſty's Servants, and the other Engliſh who remain'd 
there, and who publiſh'd what they wiſh'd, as come 
to paſs, as well as what they heard, made the Spaniſh 
Miniſters begin to think, that the King's Affairs were 
not altogether ſo hopeleſs as they imagin'd them to be, 
and that there was more in the King's remove to Breda 
than at firſt appear d. They had Y day expected 


to hear that the States had ſent to forbid his Majeſty 


to remain in their Dominions, as they had done when 

his preſence had been leſs notorious. But when they 

could hear of no ſuch thing, but of greater reſort thi- 

ther to the King, and that he had ſtaid longer there 

than he had ſeem'd to intend to do, the Marquis of 
Carracena {ent a Perſon of prime Quality to Breda, To The Marquis 
„invite his Majeſty to return to Bruſſels; the rather, 2 cane 
*becauſe he had receiv'd ſome very hopeful Propoſi- te Kg 
*tions from England, to which he was not willing to 9% 
* make any Anſwer, without receiving his Majeſty's Ap- | 
e probation and Command. 

Tux King ſent him word, That he was obliged, 
„with reference to his buſineſs in England, to ſtay 
ce where he was; and that he was not without hope 
that his Affairs might ſucceed fo well, that he ſhould 
ce not be neceſſitated to return to Bruſſels at all. Which 
Anſwer the Marquis no ſooner receiy'd, than he re- 
turn'd the ſame Meſſenger with a kind of Expoſtulation 
For the indignity that would be offer'd to his Ca- The Marquis 
©tholick Majeſty, if he ſhould leave his Dominions in 7% 
*ſuch a Manner; and therefore beſought him, either 228 
*ro return himſelf thither, or that the Duke of Tork, 
* and the Duke of Gloceſter, or at leaſt one of them, 
ce might come to Bruſſels, that the World might not be- 
*lieve, that his Majeſty was offended with the Ca- 
* tholick King; who had treated him ſo well. When 
he found that he was to receive no ſatisfaction in ei- 
ther of thoſe particulars, rhough the King, and both 
the Dukes made their excuſes with all poſſible acknow- 
ledgement of the favours they had receiv'd from his 
Catholick Majeſty, and of the Civilities ſhewed tothem 
by the Marquis himſelf, he reveng'd himſelf upon Don 
Alonzo with a million of reproaches, For his ſtupi- 
* dity and ignorance in the Affairs of England, and of 
«every thing relating thereunto, after having reſided 
© ſixteen years Embaſſadour in that Kingdom, 

CARDINAIL Maxarin had better Intelligence from 
the French Embaſſadour in London; who gave him di- 
ligent account: of every day's alteration, and of the ge- 
neral imagination that Monk had other Intentions than 


The King's 
Anſwer. 


he yet diſcover d. And when he heard that the King 


was remov'd from Bruſſels to Breda, he preſently per- Cardinal 


{waded the Queen Mother of England to ſend the Lord — 


Fern (whom the King had lately upon his Mother's % Que, 


deſire, Created Earl of St Albans) to invite the King — 


«To come into France; and to make that Treaty, ſend tbe 
«which, probably, would be between the enſuing Par- 4% Ft. 
*liament and his Majeſty, in that Kingdom; which „ 
© might prove of great 5 and advantage to her Ma- N ” 
*jeſty's Intereſt, and Honour; in which the power of France. 


come ixte 


the Cardinal might be of great importance in divert- 


ce ing, or allaying any infolent Demands which might 
«be 


ques 
the 

gain 
aun. 
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The King's 


Anſwer, 


The States 
General con» 
Fratulate 
the King's 
coming to 
Breda ; and 


«be made. And the Cardinal himſelf made the ſame 
Invitation by that Lord, with 12 of wonderful 
kindneſs; and © That the moſt Chriſtian King was in- 
« finitely deſirous to perform all thoſe Offices and Re- 
« ſpects to his Majeſty, which he had always deſired, 
te bur was never able to accompliſh till Now; with this 
Addition, © That if his Majeſty found that the expe- 
ce dition of his Affairs would not permit him to come 
cc to Paris, Order and Preparations ſhould be made for 
© his reception at Calais, or any other place he would 
« appoint ; where the Queen his Mother would attend 
ce him; with all other expreſſions of the higheſt Eſteem ; 
which the cunning of that great Miniſter was plenti- 
fully ſupplied with. 


T u x Earl of St Albans found the King in too good 


a poſture of hope and expectation, to ſuffer himſelf to 
be much importuned upon the Inſtances he brought ; 
and was contented to return with the King's acknow- 
ledgments and excuſe, © That he could not decently 
ee paſs through Flanders, after he had refuſed to return 
* to Hruſſels; and without going through thoſe Pro- 
© yinces, he could not well make a Journey into France. 


In the mean time it was no ſmall pleaſure to his Ma- 


| 


jeſty, to find himſelf fo ſolemnly invited, by the Mi- 
niſters of theſe two great Kings, to enter into their 
Dominions, out of one of which he had been * | 


with ſo many diſobligations and indignities; and with 


ſo much caution and apprehenſion had been ſuffer d ro 


paſs through the other, that he might not reſide a — 
there, or ſpend more time than was abſolutely neceſ- 
{ary for his Journey. 

SEVERAL Perſons now came to Freda, not, as here- 


tofore to Cologne, and to Bruſſels, under diſguiſes, and 


in fear to be diſcover'd, but with bare Faces, and the 


Pride and Vanity to be taken notice of, to preſent their 
Duty to the King; ſome being imploy'd to procure 


Pardons for thoſe who thought themſelves in danger, 
and to ſtand in need of them; others brought good 
Preſents in Engliſh Gold to the King, that their Names, 
and the Names of their Friends, who ſent them, might 
be remember'd amongſt the firſt of thoſe who made 
demonſtrations of their Affections that way to his Ma- 
jeſty, by ſupplying his Neceſſities; which had been 
l for many years to a degree that cannot 
be belie vd, and ought not to be remember d. By 
theſe Supplies his Majeſty was enabled, beſides the pay- 
ment of his other debts, not only to pay all his Ser- 
vants the Arrears of their Board-Wages, but to give 
them all ſome Teſtimony of his Bounty, to raiſe their 
Spirits after ſo many years of patient waiting for de- 
liverance : and all this was before the delivery of the 
King's Letter by the General to the Parliament. 

Tas King had not been many days in Breda, be- 
fore the States General ſent Deputies of their own Bo- 
dy to Congratulate his Majeſty's Arrival in their Do- 
minions, and to acknowledge the great Honour he had 


'he Stad of vouchſafed to do them. And ſhortly after, other De- 


Holland in- 
vite bim to 
the Hague. 


puties came from the States of Holland, beſeeching his 
Majeſty, © That he would Grace that Province with 
*his Royal Preſence at the Hague, where Preparations 
ce ſhould be made for his Reception, in ſuch a manner 
eas would teſtify the great joy of their Hearts for the 
ce bleffings which Divine Providence was pouring upon 
<« his Head. His Majeſty accepting their invitation, 
they return'd in order to make his Journey thither, and 
his Entertainment there, equal to their Profeſſions. 
In the mean time Freda ſwarm'd with Engliſh, a mul- 
titude repairing thither from all other places, as well as 
London, with Preſents, and Proteſtations, © How much 
they had longed, and prayed for this bleſſed Change; 
and magnifying their “ Sufferings under the late Ty- 


c rannical Government; when ſome of them had been 


zealous Inſtruments and Promoters of it. The Ma- 
giſtrates of the Town took all imaginable care ro ex- 
preſs their Deyotion to the King, by uſing all Civilities 
rowards, and providing for the Accommodation of the 
multitude of his Subjects, who reſorted thither to ex- 
preſs their Duty to him. So that no Man would have 
imagin d by the treatment he now receiv'd, that he had 
been ſo lately forbid to come into that lace; which 
indeed had not proceeded from the diſafteRion of the 


Inhabitants of that good Town, who had always paſſion 
= cor hve gre . E even then publickly deteſted 
the rudeneſs of their Superiours, who 

bound to Obey. f ee 23 gar 

AL things being in readineſs, and the States having 
ſent their Yachts and other Veſſels, for the Accommo- 
dation of his Majeſty and his Train, as near to Breda 
as the River would permit, tHe King, with his Royal 
Siſter and Brothers, left that place in the beginning n, x; 
of May; and, within an hour, Embarked themſelves 4 
on Board the Yachts, which carried him to Hotterdam: Hus. 
Dort, and the other places near which they paſſed 
making all choſe Expreſſions of Joy, by the conflux of 
the People ro the Banks of the River, and all other 
ways which the Situation of thoſe places would ſuffer. 

At Rotterdam they enter'd into their Coaches; from 
whence to the Hague they ſeem'd to paſs through one 
continued Street, by the wonderful and orderly a 
pearance of the People on both ſides, with ſuch keeks 
mations of Joy, as if Themſelves were now reſtored to 
Peace and Security, 

T x x Entrance into the Hague, and the Reception The King”: 
there, and the Conducting his Majeſty to the Houſe '*"*" 
provided for his Entertainment, was very magnificent — 
and in all reſpects anſwerable to the Pomp, Wealth, . 
and Greatneſs of that State. The Treatment of his Ma- 
jeſty, and all who had relation to his Service, at the 
States Charge, during the time of his abode there, 
which continued many days, was incredibly noble and 
ſplendid ; and the univerſal Joy ſo viſible, and real, 
that it could only be exceeded by that of his own Sub- 
jects. The States-General, in a Body, and the States 
of Holland, in a Body apart, perform'd their Compli- 
ments with all Solemnity ; and then ſeveral Perſons, 
according to their Faculties, made their profeſſion ; 
and a ſet number of them was appointed always ro wait 
in the Court, to receive his Majeſty's Commands. All 
the Embaſſadours and publick Miniſters of Kings 
Princes, and States, repaired to his Majeſty, and pro- 
feſſed the joy of their Maſters on his behalf: ſo that 
a Man would have thought this Revolution had been 
brought to paſs by the general Combination, and Acti- 
vity of Chriſtendom, that appear d now to take ſo much 
pleaſure in it. 

Tas King had been very few days at the Hague, The Engliſh 
when he heard that the Engliſh Fleet was in ſight of $5,705 
Scheveling ; and ſhortly after, an Officer from Admiral 
Mountague was ſent to the King, to preſent his Dur 
to him, and to the Duke of Tork, their High Admiral, 
to receive Orders. Aſſoon as Mountague came on Board 
the Fleet in the Downs, and found Lawſon and the 
other Officers more frank in declaring their Duty to 
the King, and Reſolution to ſerve Him, than he ex- 

2 that he might not ſeem to be ſent by the Par- 

iament to his Majeſty, but to be carried by his own 
Affection and Duty, without expecting any Command 
from Them, the Wind coming fair, he ſet up his Sails, 
and ſtood for the Coaſt of Holland, leaving only two 
or three of the leſſer Ships to receive their Orders, and 
to bring over thoſe Perſons, who, he knew, were de- 
ſign'd to wait upon his Majeſty ; which Expedition was 
never forgiven him by ſome Men; who took all occa- 
fions afterwards to revenge themſclves upon him. 

Tur Duke of 7ork went the next day on Board the The Duke of 
Fleet, to take Poſſeſſion of his Command; where he TREE 
was receiv'd by all the Officers and Sea-men, with all take: a 


poſſible Duty and Submiſſion, and with thoſe Accla- {52.7 ** 


mations which are peculiar to that People, and in which 

they excel. After he had ſpent the hag there, in re- 
ceiving Information of the ſtate of the Fleet, and a 
Catalogue of the Names of the ſeveral Ships, his High- 

neſs return'd with it that Night to the King, that his 
Majeſty might make alterations, and new Chriſten The Ships 
thoſe Ships which too much preſerv'd the memory of 
the late Governours, and of the Republick. 

SHORTLY after, the Committee of Lords and Com- The Com- 
mons arriv d at the Hague; where the States took care 14 
for their decent Accommodation. And the next day Commens 
they deſired admiffion to his Majeſty ; who imme- 97% gue. 
diately receiv'd them very gracioully. From the Houſe 22 
of Peers were deputed ſix of their Body, and, accord- 
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ing to cuſtom, twelve from the Commons. The Peers 
ware; the Earls of Oxford, Warwick, and Middleſex, 
the Lord Viſcount Hereford, the Lord Berkley of Berk- 
ley Caſtle, and the Lord Hrook. From the Commons 
were ſent, the Lord Fairfax, the Lord Hruce, the Lord 
Falkland, the Lord C:ſtleton, the Lord Herbert, the Lord 
Mandevil, Denzil Hollis, St Horatio Townſend, St Anthony 
Aſbley Cooper, St George Booth, Sr John Holland, and 
Sr Henry Cholmeley. Thele Perſons pretented the hum- 
ble invitation and ſupplication of the Parliament, 
«That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to Return, and 
et take the Government of the Kingdom into his hands; 
« where he ſhould find all poſhble Aﬀection, Duty, 
© and Obedience, from all his Subjects. And leſt his 
Return ſo much longed for might be retarded by the 
want of Money, to diſcharge thoſe debts, which he 
could not but have contracted, they preſented from 
the Parliament the Sum of fifty thouſand pounds to his 
Majeſty ; having likewiſe Order to pay the Sum of ten 
thouland pounds to the Duke of 7ork, and fave thou- 
{and to the Duke of Gloceſter; which was a very good 
Supply to their ſeveral Neceſſities. The King treated 
all rhe Committee very gracioully together, and every 
one of them ſeverally and particularly very obligingly. 
So that ſome of them, who were conſcious to them- 
ſelves of their former demerit, were very glad to find 
that they were not to fear any bitterneſs from ſo Prince- 
ly, and ſo Generous a Nature. ; 
Tus City of London had had too great a hand in 
London driving the Father of the King from thence, not to 
— appear equally Zealous for his Son's return thither. 
_ And therefore they did, at the fame time, fend four- 
teen of the molt Subſtantial Citizens To aſſure his 
« Majeſty of their Fidelity, and moſt chearful Sub- 
« miſſion; and that they placed all their Felicity, and 
« hope of future Proſperity in the aſſurance of his Ma- 
ce jeſty's Grace and Protection; for the meriting where- 
«of their Lives and Fortunes ſhould be always at his 
<« Majeſty's diſpoſal; and they preſented to him from 
the City the Sum of ten thouſand pounds. The King 
told them, He had always had a particular Affection 
tc for the City of London, the * of his Birth; and 
« was very glad, that they had now ſo good a part in 
« his Reſtoration ; of which he was inform'd ; and 
© how much he was beholding to every one of them; 
*for which he thanked them very graciouſly, and 
Knighted them all; an Honour no Man in the City 
had receiv'd in near twenty years, and with which they 
were much delighted. : | 
Ir will hardly be believ'd, that this Money preſent- 
ed to the King by the Parliament and the City, and 
charged by Bills of Exchange upon the richeſt Mer- 
chants in Amſterdam, who had vaſt eſtates, could not be 
receiv'd in many days, though ſome of the principal 
Citizens of London, who came to the King, went them- 
ſelves to ſollicite it, and had Credit enough themſelves 
for much greater Sums, if they had brought over no 
Bills of Exchange. But this was not the firſt time (of 
which ſomewhat hath been ſaid before) that it was evi- 
dent to the King, that it is not eaſy in that moſt * 
lent City, with the help of all the rich Towns adja- 
cent, and upon the greateſt Credit, to draw together 
a great Sum of ready Money; the Cuſtom of that Coun- 
try, which flouriſhes ſo much in Trade, being to make 
their Payments in Paper by Aſſignations; they having 
very rarely occaſion for a great Sum in any one parti- 
cular place. And ſo at this time his Majeſty was com- 
pell'd that he might not defer the Voyage he ſo im- 
patiently longed to make, to take Bills of Exchange 
from Amſterdam upon their Correſpondents in London, 
for above thirty thouſand pounds of the Money that 
was aſſign d; all which was paid in London aſſoon as de- 
manded, 
Divers Preſ- WIr uu theſe Commiſſioners from the Parliament and 
Ane, aun, from the City, there came a Company of their Clergy- 
aſe, men, to the Number of eight or ten; who would not 
be look'd upon as Chaplains to the reſt, but being the 
Popular Preachers of the City (Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, 
Manton; and others, the molt eminent of the 3 
terians) deſired to be thought to repreſent that Party. 
They intreated to be admitted all together to have a 


Te City of 


formal Audience of his Majeſty ; where they preſented Their pu; 
their Duties, and magnified the Affections of Cemlbleei — 74. 
and their Friends; who, they ſaid, Had always, ac- Kay. 
*cording to the obligation of their Covenant, wiſh'd 

*his Majelty very well; and had lately, upon the op- 
**portunity that God had put into their hands, in- 
*torm'd the People of their Duty; which, they pre- 
*ſ{umed, his Majeſty had heard had proved effectual, 

and been of great uſe to him. They thanked God 

For his Conſtancy to the Proteſtant Religion; and 
profeſſed, © That they were no Enemies to moderate 

** Epiſcopacy ; only deſired that ſuch things might not 

be preſſed upon them in God's Worſhip, which in 

their judgment, who uſed them, were acknowledged 

*to be matters indifferent, and by others were held 

* unlawful. 

Tat King ſpoke very kindly to them; and faid, 
That he had heard of their good behaviour towards 
*him; and that he had no purpoſe to impole hard 
* Conditions upon them, with — to their Con- 
ſciences: that they well knew he had referr'd the 
© ſettling all differences of that Nature to the Wiſdom 
*of the Parliament; which beſt knew what Indulgence 
*and Toleration, was neceſſary for the Peace and 
Quiet of the Kingdom. But his Majeſty could not Ar4 their 
be ſo rid of them; they defired ſeveral private Au- — 4 
diences of him; which he never denied; wherein they with bin. 
told him, © The Book of Common-Prayer had been 
long diſcontinued in England, and the People having 
been diſuſed to it, and many of them having never 
*heard it in their Lives, it would be much wonder'd 
*at, if his Majeſty ſhould, at his firſt Landing in the 
*Kingdom, revive the uſe of it in his own Chapel ; 
*whither all Perſons would reſort; and therefore they 
*beſought him, that he would not ule it entirely and 
„formally, but have only ſome parts of it read, with 
mixture of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains 
*might uſe. 

Tat King told them with ſome warmth, © That u 
* whilſt he gave Them liberty, he would not have his %, 
* own taken from him: that he had always uſed that 
*form of Service, which he thought the beſt in the 
«World, and had never diſcontinued it in Places 
** where it was more diſliked than he hoped it was by 
Them; that when he came into England he would not 
* ſeverely inquire how it was uſed in other Churches, 
*though he 8 not he ſhould find it uſed in ma- 

*ny; but he was ſure he would have no other uſed in 
* his own Chapel. Then they beſought him with more 
importunity, (That the uſe of the Surplice might be 
** diſcontinued by his Chaplains, becauſe the ſight of it 
*would give great offence, and ſcandal to the People. 
They found the King as inexorable in that point as in 
the other; He told them plainly, That he would not 
*be reſtrain'd Himſelf, when de gave others ſo much 
* liberty; that it had been always held a decent habit 
*in the Church, conſtantly practiced in England till 
*rhele late ill times; that it had been ſtill rerain'd by 
*him; and though he was bound for the preſent to 
*rolerate much diſorder and undecency in the exer- 
*ciſe of God's Worſhip, he would never, in the leaſt 
*degree, by his own practice, diſcountenance the good 
ce old Order of the Church, in which he had been bred. 
Though they were very much unſatisfied with him, 
whom they thought to have found more flexible, yet 
they ceaſed farther troubling him, in hope, and pre- 
ſumption, that they ſhould tind their importunity in 
England more effectual. 

AFTER eight or ten days ſpent at the Hague in Tri- 
umphs and Feſtivals, which could not have been more 
ſplendid if all the Monarchs of Europe had met there, 
and which were concluded with ſeveral rich Preſents n. King 
made to his Majeſty, the King took his leave of the — 
States, with all the profeſſions of Amity their Civilities 4 te | 
deſery'd; and Embark'd himſelf on the Royal Charles; 2 
which had been before call d the Naſeby, but had been 71. Nn 
new Chriſten'd the day before, as many others had 2 
been, in the preſence, and by the order of his Royal Pover May 
Highneſs the Admiral. Upon the four and twentieth 26, 44 
day of May, the Fleet ſet Sail; and, in one continued Canter 


bu- 
thunder of Cannon, arriv'd near Dover ſo early on the ry 4 


Miete. 
fix © 
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ſix and twentieth, that his Majeſty diſembark'd; and 
being receiv'd by the General, at the brink of the Sea 
(whom he met, and embraced, with great demonſtra- 
tion of Affection) he preſently took Coach, and came 
that Night to Canterbury; where he ſtaid the next day, 
being Sunday; and went to his Devotions to the Ca- 
thedral, which he found very much dilapidated, and 
out of repair; yet the People ſeem'd glad to hear the 
Common-Prayer again. Thither came very many of 
the Nobility, and other Perſons of Quality, to preſent 
themſelves to the King; and there his Majeſty aſſem- 
bled his Council; and ſwore the General of the Coun- 
cil, and Me Morrice, whom he there Knighted, and 
gave him the Signet, and ſwore him Secretary of State. 
That day his Majeſty gave the Garter to the General, 
and likewiſe to the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl 
of Southampton (who had been elected many years be- 
fore) and lent it likewiſe by Garter, Herauld and King 
at Arms, to Admiral Mountague, who remain'd in the 
Downs. 

Ox Monday He went to Rocheſter ; and the next day, 
being the nine and twentieth of May, and his Birth- 
day, he enter'd London; all the ways thither being ſo 
full of People, and Acclamations; as if the whole King- 
dom had been gather'd there. Between Deptford and 
Southwark the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met him, 
with all ſuch Proteſtations of joy as can hardly be 
imagin'd. The Concourſe was ſo great, that the King 
rode in a croud from the Bridge to White-Hall; all 
the Companies of the City ſtanding in order on both 
ſides, and giving loud thanks to God for his Majeſty's 
where the Preſence. He no ſooner came to White-Hall, but the 
tes Houſes two Houſes of Parliament ſolemnly caſt themſelves at 


waited on 


hh, his Feet, with all vows of affection and fidelity to the 


May 29. He 
came thro” 
the City to 
White- 
Hall. 


THE END OF THE LAST Book. 


| 


expedition, did God put an end to a Rebellion that ogg 


of the Crown, and the Church, and the juſt Rights of 


World's end. In a word, the Joy was ſo unexpreſſible, 
and fo univerſal, that his Majeſty faid ſmilingly to 
ſome about him, He doubted it had been his own 
fault he had been abſent fo long; for he ſaw no body 
*that did not proteſt, he had ever wiſhed for his Re- 
*turn, 


Ix this wonderful manner, and with this incredible Ty. conctu- 


had raged near twenty Years, and been carried on fh. 
with all the horrid circumſtances of Murder, Devaſta- 
tion, and Parricide, that Fire and Sword, in the hands 
of the moſt wicked Men in the World, could be Inſtru- 
ments of; almoſt to the deſolation of two Kingdoms, 
and the exceeding defacing and deforming the third, 

Ix was but five Months, ſince Lambert's Fanatical 
Army was ſcatter d and confounded, and General Monk's 
march'd into England: it was but three Months, ſince 
the ſecluded Members were reſtored ; and ſhortly af- 
ter, the monſtrous long Parliament finally diffoly'd, 
and rooted np: it was but a Month, fince the King's 
Letters and Declaration were deliver d to the new Par- 
liament, afterwards call'd the Conyention: on the firſt 
of May they were deliver'd, and his Majeſty was at 
White- Hall-on the 29th of the ſame Month. 

By theſe remarkable Steps, among others, did the 
mercifal hand of God, in this ſhort ſpace of time, not 
only bind up and heal all thoſe Wounds, but even make 
the Scars as undiſcernable, as, in reſpect of the deep- 
neſs, was poſſible; which was a glorious addition to the 


Deliverance. And, after this miraculous Reſtoration 


Parliaments, no Nation under Heaven can ever be more 
happy, if God ſhall be pleated to add Eſtabliſhment and 
Perpetuity to the Bleſſings he then reſtored, 
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King ſent with the Addreſs 692. 

Andrews 262. 

St Andrews Arch-Biſhop of 29. 

Andrews Biſhop 29. 

Anneſley 72, 73,771. 

Antonio Don 592. ; 

Amtrim Earl of 435, 437, 438, 439. Anim 
Marquis of 439, 5 16. 

Appleyard Sit Matthew 451. 


Apprentices ( ſee Petition) invited by the Par- 


liament to take Arms 257. Apprentices of 
the City of London riſe, but ate ſuppreſs'd 
by Hewſon 715+ 

Alley Sit Allen 453- 

Arcos Duke of 594. f : 

Argyle Earl of 42, 98, 386. joyns with the 
Covenanters notwithſtanding his great 
Obligations to the King 42. Created a 
Marquis 98, 101. Argyle Marquis of 258, 
435, 436, 443» $17, $25, $26, 527, 532 
$332 $49, 541, 542, 553, $76, $771 578, 
$79, 580, 596, 597; 599: 600, 604, 607, 
608, 613, 614, 624, 631. clogs the Act for 
Proclaiming the King with a Clauſe for 
the Covenant 578. deligns to invite the 
King into Scotland 5 96- provides that a Mei- 
ſage be ſent to his Majeſty to Jerſey upon 
the old Conditions ibid. ſends new Propo- 
inions; which miſ'd the King 604 he re- 
ceives the King ibid. his behaviour to him 
ibid. he diſſwades him from going into Eng- 
land out of Scotland 614. ſtays behind and 
retires to his Houſe ibid. 

Armagh Arch-Biſhop of 358. i 

Armirian Points, ſome Contentions con- 
cerning them 31. 


Arminius Jacobus ibid, 


Armorer Sir Nicholas 668. 

Armorer Sir William 579, 619, 727. 

Army, ſee Charles I: fee Parliament: ſee 
Charles II: ſee Council: ſee Officers: ſee 
Temper. An Army rais'd for the King 47. 
dome principal Officers of the Engl Ar- 


my have Conſerence and Communication 
with ſome Seryants of a more immediate 
Truſt and Relation to the King and Queen 
80. The Petition intended to be ſubſcrib'd 
by the Officers 8 1. The true Matter of Fact 
concerning that Petition. ibid. The ill uſe 
made of it in the Houſe of Commons 82. 
The mention of the Plot in the Army re- 
vivid in the Houſe of Commons 85. 
The Armies disbanded 97. Agitators as 
well as a Council of Officers appointed by 
the Army 499. their firſt Reſolutions ibid. 
which they deliver to the Parliament ibid. 
and to their General ibid. The Army im- 
peach eleven Members of the Houſe of 
Commons 503. The Rendezvous of the 
Army upon Hounſlow-Feath 305. it marches 
through the City, and quarters about it 
506. begins to be leis 2 of the 
King 508. The Army's Declaration in Vo- 
vember 1648. 558. Their large Remon- 
monſtrance brought to the Houſe by lix 
Officers 562. Another Declaration ſent by 
them to the Houſe of Commons ibid. Col. 
Cobbet ſent by the Officers of the Army into 
Scotland to Monk 712. And another to the 
Army in Zrelend ibid. Their dutiful recep- 
tion of the King's Letter 732, 

Armyne Sir William 93, 291, 299, 335- 

Articles of High Treaſon againſt the Lord 
Kimbolton, and five Members of the Houle 
ot Commons 117. of Neutrality agreed in 
York -ſhire between both Parties 282 diſ- 
own'd by the Parliament; upon which 
they enter d into Acts of Hoſtility there 
I 

Arundel 498, 703. Eatl of 40, 41, 44, 47,71, 
86, 159, 304. his Character 19. he's made 
General of the Army againſt the Scots 38. 
Arundel of Wardour Lord 330. Arundel 
John 279, 497. Arundel Richard 468, 670. 
Arundel (Richard) made Lord Arundel! of 
Trerice 497. Arundels 498. 

Arundel Colonel 670. 

Arundel Caſtle ſurrender d to the Lord Hop- 
on 391, and tetaken by Sir William Waller 


92. 

S1. fad Jo. Biſhop of 115. 

Aſcham 608. ſent Agent into Spain from the 
Parliament of Eng/and 605. kill'd by tome 
Officers at his Lodgings in Madrid, with 
what enſu'd ibid. 606, 607. 

Aſhburnham 88, 95, 231, 233, 238, 247, 280, 
399) 425, 449, 45 4, 480, 489, 492, 494, 
505, 308, 50g, 510, Fil, 512. comes from 
France to the King 502. his and Sir Fohn 
Berkley's Tranſactions with ſome Officers 

| of the Army ibid. they are ſent by the King 
to Col. Hammond in the Ifle of }/ight 510, 

Aſh Burton, Action there 470. 

Aſhley Colonel Bernard 333, 335. Aſhley Sir 
Jacob 95, 97, 153, 180, 184, 220, 237, 250, 
2541351, 355, 366, 407, 416. ſee Aſtley. 

Aſton Colonel condemn'd and executed 689. 

Ailembly of Divines 174. | 

Aſſociation of ſeyeral Counties form'd under 
the Earl of Mancheſter 393. Aſſociation in 
the Weſt 435. 5 

Altley Lord 452, 460, 477, 480. his Forces 
defeated 484. Sir Bernard 416. Aſtley Sir 
Jacob 250, 254, 394, 3952 396. bis Cha- 
racter 395. ſee 4/bley. 

Afton Lord 42. Aſton Sir Arthur 250, 251, 
252, 263, 286, 311, 312, 315, 409, 410, 
418, 590- 

Akin, Serjeant 276. | 

Aubigney Lord 253, 254. his Character bid 
Aubigney Lady 319, 320, 321, 565, 366, 
579, 580. 

Aulgier 267, 

Aumigen John 691. 

Ayſcue Sir George 635. he takes or ſinks 30 
Sail of the Diuch Merchants ibid. fights the 
Dutch Fleet near Plymomth ibid. 


B 


d acon Mr Juſtice 276, 270, 


Bagget Colonel 3 14. 

Baily 538, 721. 

Bainton Sir Edward 270, 

Baker 400. 

Balcarris Lord 65 1, 66 t. 

Balfour 322, 411. Balfour Sir W. 116, 25 1,252, 
254, 391,392. turn'd out from being Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower 109. with the Earl of 
Eſiex's Horſe eſcapes through the King's 
Army 408, 409, 411. 

Ball Sit Peter 446, 447. 

Balthazar Colonel 676. 

Bamfield (ſee Bamford) 5 48, 5 50. Bamfield Co- 
lonel 527, 530. 

Bamford (alias Bamfield) Colonel 392. 
Banbury Caſtle furrender'd to the King 255. 
reliey'd by the Earl of Northampton 415. 

Bancroft Dr. 29. 

Banks Atturney General 6g. Banks Lord 
Chief Juſtice 187, 215, 276, 303, 346. 

Barbadoes deliver d up to the Patliament 
Forces 637. 

Barclay 425. 

Barebone Praiſe-God 642, 718. 

Barn#table ſurrender'd to Sir Fohn Digby 3 47. 
Tranſactions at Barnſtable, eſpecially Com- 
plaints againſt Sir Rich. Greenvil 45 4, 455. 

Baſing Houſe 418. reliey'd by Col. Gage 411. 
taken by Cromwell 480, 

Baſſet Sir Arthur 479. Baſſet Colonel Thomas 
269. Baſſet Sir Tho. 333. 

Baftwick John (fee Pryn) 31, 228. his Cha- 
rater 66. 

Bath taken by the King's Corniſh Forces 3 32. 

Bath Earl of 79,215, 223, 243. | 

Bath and Wells, William Biſhop of 67, 115. 

Bauen Captain 158, 222, 283, 528, 531, 539. 

Batten Sir William 55 0. 

Battle of Reinton 25 1. at Bradock Down 280. 
on Fopton-Heath 286. near Stratton May 
16. 1643. 325. at Lanſdown 329. of Round- 
way-Down 332. at Newbury 350, 416. at 
Airesford 392. at Cropredy-Bridge 400. at 
Marſton-Moor 402. of WNaſeby 452. near 
Lamport 457. at Cheſter 471. near Preſton 
538. at Dunbar 607. at Worcefler 618. of 
Dunkirk 695. ſee Action. 

Baynton 154. 

Beauchamp Lord 406. 

Beaufort Duke of 632. 

Beaumont 4. 

Beckley Colonel 323. 

Beckwith 178. 

Bedford taken by Prince Rupert 365. 

Bedford (Earl of) t: - Father 52, 60, 6r, 64, 
69, 70, 77, 79, $0, 82, 84, 86, 111, 238, 
243, 251, 278, 306, 343, 344, 345» 3572 
388, 458. bis Character 60. his Death 84. 
Bedford (Earl of) the Son, goes againſt the 
12 of Flertſord 238. with the Earl of 
Holand puts himſelf into the King's Quar- 
ters 343. returns into the- Parliament's 
Quarters 3 57. 

Bediford ſurrender'd to Sir John Digby 347. 

Bedingfield Sir Tho, 159. 

Bellaſis Lord 473, 492. Bellaſis Colonel John 
282, 333, 335, 385, $88, 423. Bellaſi Mr. 
179. Bellaſis Harry 282. 

Bellievre Monſieur 489, 494- his Negotiations 
at London, and with the King afterwards 
at New-Caſtle 495. 

Bellingham 255. Bellingham Sir Henry 5 41. 

Bennet Col. 347. Bennet Mr. 611, 612. Ben- 
net Sir Hen. 685, 707, 709, 710, 725. Ben- 
net Sir Humph. 417. 

Berkley Lord 234, 736. Berkey Juſtice 360. 
Berkley Sir Charles 447. Berkley Sir John (ſee 
Aſhburnham) 223, 231, 238,243, 279, 280, 
3257 328, 329, 338, 347, 366, 390, 414, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 4538 454, 456, 457» 
458, 461, 465, 502, 508, 509g, 510, 511, 
512, 530, 548, 611, 612, 627. ſent from 
the Queen to the King 502. his and Mr. 
John Aſhburnham's Tranſactions with ſome 
Officers of the Army ibid. he's made Go- 
vernour to the Duke of York 527. he pre- 
tends to the Maſterſhip of the Wards 628. 
is denied by the King ibid. breaks 5 

a An- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ibid. deſigns 
Mademoiſelle de Longueville for the Duke of 
Tork's Wife 633. &erkgley Sir William 63 7. 
Berkſhire Earl of 52,215, 243, 372, 420, 447; 
461, 477, 486, 494. his Character 303. 
Berwick, delivered to the Parliament 541. 
Bentley Col. condemn'd and executed 689. 
Bill (/ee Act) paſs d for raiſing two Sublidies; 
the Houſe of Commons naming Commiſ- 
ſioners to receive the Money 68. which 
method was afterwards continued jbid. A 
Bill for a Triennial Parliament paſs'd 6g, 
to take away Biſhops Votes in Parliament 
pals d by the Houſe of Commons 77. re- 
jected by the Lords 28. A Bill brought 
into the Houſe of Commons for — 
Biſhops, Deans and Chapters &. 78. lai 
aſide that time ibid. reviv'd in the Houſe of 
Commons and committed go. laid aſide 
91. A Bill preferr'd for ſettling the Militia 
ibid. read once ibid A new Bill in the 
Honſe of Commons to take away Biſhops 
Votes 99. A Bill prepar'd in the Houſe of 
Commons for preſſing Men for ireland 107. 
The Preamble thereof, as it came from the 
Commons, excepted againſt by the Houſe 
of Lords ibid. paſs'd 108. A Bill for ſet- 
tling the Power of the Militia ibid. touch- 
ing the Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes, de- 
nding in the Hou'e of Peers 109. A Bill 
for the Militia paſsd by the Houſe of 
Commons 125. and the Lords 136. as alſo 
the Bills touching the Biſhops Votes, and 
Preſſing ib. A Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes 
and Preſſing paſs d by the King 140. 

Binion George 159. 

Biſhops Voies, ſee Bill: 4 Parliament. 
The Bilhops and many of both Houles of 
Parliament withdraw from their Acten- 
dance upon Account of the Tumults 11. 
The Bilhops tuffer themſclves to be guided 
by William Arch-Biſhop of York x 13. their 
Petition and Proteſtation to the King and 
Houle of Lords 115. accus'd of High 
Treaſon for it and committed to the Tower 
116. the ill conſequences of this ibid The 
Popilh Biſhops in /re/and make an Aſſem- 

- bly, and publiſh a Declaration againſt the 
Engliſh 625. they declare to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant they will no longer ſubmit to him, 
and require him to commit the Goyern- 
ment to a Roman Catholick 625. 

Blake Admiral 635, 636, 644, 674, 676, 723. 
takes the Dutch Fiſhing Buſſes, and their 
Guard-S$hips 635. engages the Dutch Fleet, 

and beats them in February 165 2. 636. goes 
with the Fleet into the Mediterranean 67 4. 
routs the Spaniards 681. returns with the 
Fleet bid. die in the way ibid. his Burial 
and Character ibid, 

Blunt Sir Charles 396. 

Bohemia Queen of 255,338. 

Boles Colonel 391. 

Bolton Rich 380. 

Bond 100. 

Booth Sir Geo, 704, 705,711, 723, 724, 736. 
undertakes to poſſeſs Cheffer for the King 
703 ſeiſes Cheſter 904 his and Sir Thomas 
Middleton's Declaration ibid. he's routed by 
Lambert 705. releaſed from Impriſonment 
723. 

mugs Cæſar 520. 

Borlaſe Jo. 380. 

Borre! Mounſieur 635. 

Boflal Houſe ſurreuder d to the King's Party 


99. 

Boſel Sir William 564. 

Boteler Sir William 401. 

Bourch'er George 317. 

Boys Colonel 35 1, 408. 

Brabant 456. 

Brabazon Edw. 380. 

Brachamome Don Diego de 594. 

Bradock Down, Battle there 280. 

Bradſhaw 567, 572, 585. made Preſident o! 
the High Court of Juſtice for Trial of the 
King 565. 

Braganq a Duke of 678. 

Brainford, ſee Brentford. 

Bramſton Sir Fohn 250, 276. 

Brandenburgh Elector of 662. 

Brandon Charles 460. 

Brert 508. 

Bremford or Brainford Earl of 322, 340, 392, 
394; 417, 435 461, 468, 474, 477. his 
Character 394. 

Brereton, lee Bruerton. 

Bret Captain Edward 407. Bret Col. 287. 

Bridges Captain 399. Major 397. 

Bridgman Orlando 284, 425, 430. 

Bridgwater taken by the Marquis of Hertford 

327. taken by Sir Tho, Fairfax 459. 


: I N D E. 5. 4 
Briſtol City. A deſign of giving it up to 
Prince Kypert, and how prevented 317. is 
beſieg d by Prince Rapert 333- ſurrender'd 
upon Articles ibid. deliver'd up by Prince 


Rupert 463- 
Briſtol (Earl of) the Father 4, 8, 12, 13, 52, 
64, 159, 160, 215, 238, 245, 276, 465,528, 
587, 658, 684, 685, 693, 704, 707, 709, 
727. accus'd in Parliament 8. accuſes the 
Duke of Buckingham ibid. his Character 
02. Briſtol (Earl. of) the Son, order'd to 
eave France 684. comes to Bruges to the 
King ibid, ingratiates himſelf with Don 
Juan ibid. he is inſtrumental in recoverin 
St Ghiſlain to the Spaniards 685. obtains of 
the King that Sir H. Bennet ſhould be ſent 
Envoy to Madrid ibid. 

Broad Seal, a new one Voted 370. which is 
deliver d to {ix Commiſſioners ibid. 

Broghill Lord 516,73 1. 

Bromicham taken by Prince Rupert 3 13. 

Brook Lord 16, 39, 52, 61,74, 77, 25 1, 285, 
286, 736- ſhot in belieging the Cathedral 
of Lichfield 285. 

Brown 503, 637. Brown Sir John 416. Brown 
Major General 409, 497, 563, 614. Brown 
Colonel 5c. Brown 276, 370. 

Brownerigg 99 

Bruce Lord 736. ſlain by the Eat) of Dorſet 20. 

Bruerton Sir William 284, 285, 286, 380, 386. 

le Brune 586. 

Buck Colonel 333, 334- 

Buckburſt (Treatuter) created Earl of Dorſet 20. 

Buckburſt Lord 271. 

Buckingham Duke of (ſee Prince Charles) 4, 
9,12,13,15, IG, 18, 20, 21, 22, 30, 31, 60, 
62, 97, 112, 186, 243, 301, 302, 303, 
305, 306, 335, 412, 436, 515, 525, 542, 
969, $97, 604, 613, 614, 615, 617, 619, 
G31. his great Power and Intereſt 2. the 
Caule of his Murder 3. his Riſe ibid. he's 
uſually call'd Stenm by K. James 5, 6, 8, 21. 
accus'd by the Earl of Briſtol 8. made Ge- 
neral in the War againſt France g. aflaſſi- 
nated ibid. his Character 11, 12. An Ac- 
count of a Prediction of his Death 14 
Buckingham Counteſs of 15. Buckingham 
Datcheſs of 439. 

Buckinghamſhire Men's Petition to the Houſe 
of Commons 125. to the Houſe of Lords 
ibid. to the King ibid. | 

_ = Rich. 278, 279. 

Bullingbrook, Earl of 254, 82. Bulling- 
brook Houſe of 6r. 38 * 


Bullion, ſee Spaniſh, 


Bunkley Lieut, Col. 411. 

Burgeſs Dr. 99. 

Burclay Sit John 290. 

Burley Captain 232, 561. ſtirs up the People 
in the Ifle of s; is condemn'd, and 
executed 5 14. 

Burton Hen. (fee Pryn) 3 1, 109, 200. his Cha- 
rater 66. The Realon of his Diſlike of 
the Government ibid. 

Buſhel Brown 626. 

Butler Lieut. Colonel 409. . 

Byron Sit John 117, 122, 126, 130, 137, 243. 
244, 245, 251, 332. made Lieut of the 
Tower 109. Byron Lord 354, 386, 389, 
423, 4513 $27, 532, 534, 611, 612, 627. 
his Death 633. 

Byron Sir Nicholas 250, 25 1, 254, 284- 

Byron Sir Thomas 286. 


C 


Ceſar Sir Julius 17. 
Ceſar (Robert) a remarkable Story in rela- 
tion to him and the Eatl of Portland 17, 


18. 

Calamy 736. 

Calandar Earl of 101, 258. 

Cambridge Earl of 215. 

Campbels 29 

Canons. Concerning the Scori/þ Canons 35. 
New Canons complain'd of 67. and con- 
demn'd by the Houie of Commons 68. 

Canfield Sir John 416, 417. 

Canterbury Arch-Biſhop of (ſee Abbot) Laud 
Arch-Biſhop of (ſee Laud) 35, 36, 38, 41, 
47, 50, 51, 52, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 717 74, 
75777795, 96, 97, 99, 100, 113, 114, 186, 
353, 429, 504. The Rabble attempt his 
Houle at L 48. 

Cameroy Counteſs of 612. f 

Capel Lord 215, 247, 284, 380, 420, 425, 434 
4453 446, 448, 460, 467, 468, 474, 477, 
4777 485, 489, 494, 498, 507, 327, 528, 
$35,542, 543- He with the Lord Colepepper 
ſent to Paris, to diſſwade the Queen from 
ſending for the Prince of Males into France 
487. their Inſtructions and Arrival at Pa- 


ri ibid. delivers his Opinion againſt the 
Prince's going into France 493. walts on 
the King at Hampton Court from Ferſey 
507. attempts an eſcape 5373. is beheaded 
574. his Character ibid. 

Capel Mr. 70. 

Capuchin Fryers ſent back by the Parliament 
into France 245. 
de Cardinas Don Alonzo 92, 482, 571, 586, 
592, 594, 602, 605, 606, 608, 673, 675, 
683, 684, 694, 705, 725, 726, 734- lent to 

by Cromwell to leave England 675. 

Careleſs Captain 619, 620. 

Carew Sir Alexander 278, 279, 366. treats to 
ſurrender the Fort of Plymouth to the King's 
Forces, but is ſurpris'd ibid. | 

Carleton (Sir Dudley) his Character 21. 

Carliſle deliver'd to the Parliament 5 41. Car- 
liſle Earl of 20, 26, 304. his Chatacter 20, 
Carliſle Countels of 97, 536, 550. 

Carlos ( Don) Infante of Spain 12, 13. 

Carnarvan Earl of 215, 245, 326, 328, 329, 
331, 33,338, 346, 348. ſlain in the Battle 
at Newbury 35 1. his Character ibid. 

Carnewarth Fart of 452, 472. 

Carpio Marquis of 594. 

Carr 20, 278. 

Carr Major 408. 

Carracena Marquis of (ſee Juan) 675, 683, 694. 
695, 705, 710, 726. invites the King back 
to Bruſſels 734. The King's Anſwer ibid. in- 
vites the King again, but in vain ibid. 

Carrington Lord 392. 

Carteret Captain (afterwards Sir George) 222, 
Supplies the King's Corniſh Forces with Am- 
munition 281, 498, 590. def-nds Ferſey as 
long as he could, and Elizabeth Caſtle 636. 
has Orders from the King to make Condi- 
tions ibid. 

Cartwright Captain 158. 

Carewright Hugh 5 46. 

Caſe 736. 

Caſtelle Koderigo Marquis of 5 94. 

Caſtile Admitante of 593. 

Caſtle-haven Earl of 639. 

Caſtleton Lord 736. 

Caſtriuio Conde of 5 94. 

Cavalier (the Term) whence 111. Rigour ofthe 
Parliament Forces towards the Cavaliers 243+ 

Cavendiſh Charles 283, 402. 

Cecil Sir Robert 60g. 

Ceſſation aggreed upon at Rippon 53. Ceſſa- 
tion of Arms concluded for a Year in Ire- 
land, Sept. 7. 1643. diſown'd by the two 
Houſes at }Vefiminſter 374. 

Chaſin Dr 20. 

Cha/grave Field, the Action there 322. 

Cha 342, 566. his Tryal and Execution 


32L. 

Chancellor of the Exch, (ſee Cottington : fee 
Ormond : ſee Berkyey : fee Herbert : ſee Cla- 
rendon : ſee Hyde:) ſent for to the Prince 

. of Wales from Jerſey 528. ſent to confer 
with the Marquis of Montroſe in a Village 
near the Hague 578. appointed to draw a 
Declaration relating to England 584. The 
Declaration laid aſide 585. He has a pri- 
vate Audience of the Queen 5 88. diſmiſ d 
from Madrid very courteouſly 610. in his 
paſſage through France he waits on the 
Queen Mother ibid. expoſtulates with the 
* about her forbidding Dr Couſens to 
officiate to the Proteſtants in her Cage 
at Paris 612. her Aniwer ibid. he confers 
with Mr. Mountague about it 613. finds the 
Duke of York at Breda ibid. comes in Chriſt- 
mas to the King at Paris 624 where he re- 
ceives from him the Account of his Ma- 
jeſty's deliverance ibid. He diſſwades the 
King from going to Church at Charenton 
630. delires the King not to employ him 
in the Scori/h Affair 631. the King's Reply 
to him ibid. he ſubmits; and is truſted in 
thoſe Affairs ibid. the Queen's diſpleaſure 
againſt him in France 65 1. A Petiuion in- 
tended of the Scori/h Presbyterians by Bat- 
carris and Frazier, that he might be re- 
moy'd ibid. and of the Roman Catholicks 
alſo againſt him ibid. The defign diſcover'd 
by one Mr Walſinghem to the King: which 

uaſh'd them both 652. Upon the King's 
— from France he has an Audience 
of the Queen Mother 657. is ſent to Bruſ- 
fels to confer with Don Alonzo de Cardinas 
684. his Conference with him ibid. be is 
made Lord Chancellor of England 685. 

Chandojs Lord 349, 398. f 

Charenton (Miniſter of) preſs King Charles II. 
to come to their Church; and are ſecond- 
ed by the Lord Fermyn 629. 

* Prince (ſee Charles I.) 6. his Journey 
into Spain '4, 5. He and the _ of 
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BBOT Atch-Biſnop Page 31. dies 29. 
bis Character ibid. 

Abingdon quitted by the King's Forces 396. 
poſſes'd by the Earl of Eſſex ibid. 

Aim How 376. 

A ir 29. 

Ae between England and Scot- 
land 92. AR for Triennial Parliaments 93. 
for taking away the High-Commiſſion 
Court ibid. for taking away the Star-Cham- 
ber Court ibid. for the Certainty of Meets, 
Bounds, and Limits of Forreſts 94. for li- 
miting the Office of Clerk of the Market 
of his Majeſty's Houſe ibid. for preventing 
veratious Proceedings touching the Order 
of Knight-hood ibid: for the free making 
of Salt Petre and Gun-Powder within the 
Kingdom ibid. againſt divers Encroach- 
ments and Oppteſſions in the Stannery- 
Courts ibid. againſt Ship-Money ibid. Act 
of Navigation 634. Acts pals'd ſince the 
Beginning of the Parliament Nov. 3. 1640. 
to the King's Journey into Scotland 93. lee 
Bill. 


Action at Torrington 347. at Aſb-Burton 470. 
ſee Battle. 5 : 

Addreſs of the Lords Juſtices and the Council 
in Ireland to the King 373- of the Anabap- 
tiſts to the King 689. Addreſſes to Monk 
from all Counties as he paſs'd to London 
717. Many Addreſſes to King Charles II. 
Juſt before his Reſtoration 234. 

Agitators, {ce Army. 

St. Albans Earl of 50. (ſee Jermyn) 734- 

Albert Arch-Duke 16, 410. 

Alexander VII. Pope 664. 

Alen Captain 595. 

Alonzo Don, lee Cardinas. 

Alttresford Battle 392. 

Alon, a Skitmiſh there 391- 3 

Anabaptiſts ſend an Addreſs to the King 
689. the Addreſs it ſelf ibid. their Propolt- 
tions annex d to it 691. their Letter to the 
King ſent with the Addreſs 692. 

Andrews 262. 

St Andrews Arch-Biſhop of 29. 

Andrews Biſhop 29. 

Anneſley 72,73,721- 

Antonio Don 592. ; 

Amrim Earl of 43%, 437, 438, 439. Anirim 
Marquis of 439, 5 16. 

Appleyard Sit Matthew 451. 


Apprentices ( ſee Petition) invited by the Par- 


lament to take Arms 257. Apprentices of 
the City of London riſe, but ate ſuppreſs d 
by Hewſon 715+ 

Alpſley Sit Allen 453. 

Arcos Duke of 594. ; a 

Argyle Earl of 42, 98, 386. joyns with the 
Covenanters notwithſtanding his great 
Obligations to the King 42. Created a 
Marquis 98, 101. Argyle Marquis of 258, 
4355 436, 443» $17, $25, $26, 527, 532 
5337 540, 541, 542, 553 $76, 5771 578, 
$79, 580, 596, 597, 599: 609, 604, 607, 
608, 613, 614, 624, 63 1. clogs the Act for 
Proclaiming the King with a Clauſe for 
the Covenant 578. deligns to invite the 
King into Scotland 596- provides that a Mei- 
ſage be ſent to his Majeſty to Jerſey upon 
the old Conditions ibid. ſends new Propo- 
{tions 3 which miſ'd the King 604 he re- 
ceives the King ibid. his behayiour to him 
ibid. he diſſwades him from going into Eng- 
land out of Scotland 614. ſtays behind and 
retires to his Houſe ibid. 

Armagh Arch-Biſhop of 358. 

Armirian Points, ſome Contentions con- 
cerning them 31. | 

Arminius Jacobus ibid. 

Armorer Sir Nicholas 668. 

Armorer Sir William 579, 619, 727. 

Army, ſee Charles I: ſee Parliament: ſee 
Charles II: ſee Council: ſee Officers: ſee 
Temper. An Army rais'd for the King 47. 
dome principal Officers of the Engliſß Ar- 
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my have Conference and Communication 
with ſome Seryants of a more immediate 
Truſt and Relation to the King and Queen 
80. The Petition intended to be ſubſcrib d 
by the Officers 8 1. The true Matter of Fact 
concerning that Petition. ibid. The ill uſe 
made of it in the Houſe of Commons 82. 
The mention of the Plot in the Army re- 
vivd in the Houſe of Commons 85. 
The Armies disbanded 97. Agitators ay 
well as a Council of Officers appointed by 
the Army 499. their firſt Reſolutions ibid. 
which they deliver to the Parliament ibid. 
and to their General ibid. The Army im- 
peach eleven Members of the Houſe of 
Commons 303. The Rendezvous of the 
Army upon Hounſlow-Heath 5 os. it marches 
2 the City, and quarters about it 
506. begins to be leis tegardſul of the 
King 508. The Army's Declaration in No- 
vember 1648. 558. Their large Remon- 
monſtrance brought to the Houſe by fix 
Officers 562. Another Declaration ſent by 
them to the Houſe of Commons ibid, Col. 
Cobbet ſent by the Officers of the Army into 
Scotland to Monk 712. And another to the 
Army in Zreland ibid. Their dutiful recep- 
tion of the King's Letter 732. 
Armyne Sir William 93, 291, 299, 335- 
Articles of High Treaſon againſt the Lord 
Kimbolton, and five Members of the Houſe 
ot Commons 117. of Neutrality agreed in 
Tork-/ſhire between both Parties 282 diſ- 
own'd by the Parliament; upon which 
hey enter d into Acts of Hoſtility there 


i 

Arundel 498, 703. Eatl of 40, 41, 44, 47,71, 
86, 159, 304. his Character 19. he's made 
General of the Army againſt the Scots 38. 
Arundel of Wardour Lord 330. Arundel 
John 279, 497. Arundel Richard 468, 670. 
Arundel (Richard) made Lord Arunde! of 
Trerice 497. Arundels 498. 

Arundel Colonel 670. 

Arundel Caſtle ſurrender'd to the Lord Hop- 
ton 391, and tetaken by Sir William Waller 


92. 

Se jap Jo. Biſhop of 115. 

Aſcham 608. ſent Agent into Spain from the 
Parliament of England 605. kill'd by tome 
Officers at his Lodgings in Madrid, with 
what enſu'd ibid. 606, 607. 

Aſbburnham 88, 95, 231, 233, 238, 247, 280, 
399 425, 449, 454» 480, 489, 492, 494, 
$05, 308, 50g, 5 10, 511, 5123. comes from 
France to the King 502. his and Sir John 
Berkley's Tranſactions with ſome Officers 
of the Army ibid. they are ſent by the King 
to Col. Hammond in the Ifle of Wight 510. 

Al, Burton, Action there 470. 

Aſhley Colonel Bernard 333, 335. Aſhley Sir 
Jacob 95, 97, 152, 180, 184, 220, 237, 250, 
254351, 355, 366, 407, 416. ſee Aſtley. 

Alſton Colonel condemn d and executed 689. 

Aſſembly of Divines 174. 

Aſſociation of ſeveral Counties form'd under 
the Earl of Mancheſter 393. Aſſociation in 

the Weſt 435. | 

Altley Lord 452, 460, 477, 480. his Forces 
defeated 484. Sir Bernard 416. Aſtley Sir 
Jacob 250, 254, 394, 3952 396. bis Cha- 
raſter 395. ſee 4/bley. 

Alon Lord 42. Aſton Sir Arthur 250, 251, 
252, 263, 286, 311, 312, 315, 409, 410, 
418, 590- 

Altkins Serjeant 276. 

Aubigney Lord 253, 254. his Character ibid 
Aubigney Lady 319, 320, 321, 565, 566, 
579, 580. 

Aulgier 267. 

Aumigen ohn 691. 

Ayſcue Sir George 635. he takes or ſinks 30 
Sail of the Duuch Merchants ibid, fights * 
Diuch Fleet near Plymouth ibid. 


B 
G acon Mr ſuſtice 276, 370. 


Bagget Colonel 3 14. 

Baily 538, 721. 

Baimon Sir Edward 270, 

Baker 400. 

Balcarris Lord 65 1, 661- 

Balfour 3 22, 411. Balfour Sir W. 116, 25 1,252, 
254, 391,392. turn d out from being Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower 109. with the Earl of 
Eſiex's Horſe eſcapes through the King's 
Army 408, 409, 411. 

Ball Sir Peter 446, 447. 

Balthazar Colonel 676. 

Bamfield (ſee Bamford) 5 48, 550. Bamfield Co- 
lonel 527, 530. 

Bamford (alias Bamfield) Colonel 392. 
Banbury Caſtle ſurrender d to the King 255. 
reliey'd by the Earl of Northampton 415. 

Bancroft Dr. 29. 

Banks Atturney General 69. Banks Lord 
Chief Juſtice 187, 215, 276, 303, 346. 

Barbadoes deliver d up to the Parliament 
Forces 637. 

Barclay 425. 

Barebone Praiſe-God 642, 718. 

Barn#table ſurrender'd to Sir Jom Digby 3 47. 
TranſaGtions at Barnſtable, eſpecially Com- 
plaints againſt Sir Rich. Greenvil 45 4, 455. 

Baſing Houſe 418. reliey'd by Col. Gage 411. 
taken by Cromwell 480. 

Baſſet Sir Arthur 479. Baſſet Colonel Thomas 
269. Baſſe Sir The. 333- 

Baftwick John (ſee Pn) 31, 228. his Cha- 
rater 66. | 

Bath taken by the King's Corniſh Forces 332. 

Bath Earl of 79, 215, 223, 243- 

Bath and Welli, William Biſhop of 67, 115. 

Batten Captain 158, 222, 283, 528, 531, 539. 

Batten Sit William 550. 

Battle of Reimen 25 f. at Fradock Down 280. 
on Hopton- Heath 286. near Stratton May 
16. 1643. 325. at Lanſdown 329. of Round- 
way-Down 332. at Newbury 350, 416. at 
Airesford 392. at Cropredy-Bridge 400. at 
Marſton-Moor 402. of WNaſeby 45 2. near 
Lamport 457. at Cheſter 471. near Preſton 
538. at Dunbar 607. at Worcefler 618. of 
Dunkirk 695. ſee Action. 

Baynton 154. 

Beauchamp Lord 406. 

Beaufort Duke of 632. 

Beaumont 4. 

Beckley Colonel 323. 

Beckwith 178. 

Bedford taken by Prince Rupert 365. 

Bedford (Earl of) t! Father 52, 60, 61, 64, 
69, 70, 77, 79, $0, 82, 84, 86, 111, 238, 
243, 251, 278, 306, 343, 344, 345» 357» 
388, 458. bis Character 60. his Death 84. 
Bedford (Earl of) the Son, goes againſt the 
— ane of Heriford 238. with the Earl of 
Fiolland puts himſelf into the King's Quar- 
ters 343. returns into the- Parliament's 
Quarters 3 57. 

Bediford ſarrender'd to Sir John Digby 347. 

Bedingfield Sir Tho. 159. 

Bellaſts Lord 473, 492+ Bellaſis Colonel John 
282, 333, 3352 385, $88, 423. Bellaſis Mr. 
179. Bellaſis Harry 282. 

Bellievre Monſieur 489, 494- his Negotiations 
at London, and with the King afterwards 
at New-Caſtle 495. 

Bellingham 255. Bellingham Sir Henry 5 41. 

Bennet Col. 347. Bennet Mr. 611, 612. Ben- 
net Sir Fen. 685, 707, 709, 710, 725. Ben- 
net Sir Humth 417. 

Berkley Lord 234, 736. Berly{ey Juſtice 360. 
Berkley Sir Charles 447. Berkley Sir John (ſee 
Aſbburnham) 223, 2.31, 238,243, 279, 280, 
3257 328, 329, 338, 347, 366, 390, 414, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 453 454, 456, 457 
458, 461, 465, 502, 508, 509, 510, 511, 
F12, 5309, 548, 611, 612, 627. ſent from 
the Queen to the King 502. his and Mr. 
John Aſhburnham's Tranſactions with ſome 
Officers of the Army ibid. he's made Go- 
vernour to the Duke of York 527, he pre- 
tends to the Maſterſhip of the Wards 628: 
is denied by the King ibid, breaks *. 

I Chan- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ibid. deſigns 
Mademoiſelle de Longueville tor the Duke of 
Tork's Wite 633. Berkgley Sir William 63 7. 
Berkſhire Earl of 53,215, 243, 372, 420, 4473 
461, 477, 486, 494. his Character 303. 
Berwick, delivered to the Parliament 5 41. 
Betteley Col. condemn'd and executed 689. 
Bill (ſee Act) paſs d for raiſing two Sublidies; 
the Houſe of Commons naming Commiſ- 
ſioners to receive the Money 68. which 
method was afterwards continued ibid. A 
Bill for a Triennial Parliament paſs'd 6g. 
to take away Biſhops Votes in Parliament 
pais'd by the Houſe of Commons 77. re- 
jected by the Lords 28. A Bill brought 
into the Houſe of Commons for caps pm, 
Biſhops, Deans and Chapters ec. 78. lai 
aſide that time ibid. reviv'd in the Houſe of 
Commons and committed go. laid aſide 
91. A Bill preferr'd for ſettling the Militia 
ibid. read once ibid A new Bill in the 
Honſe of Commons to take away Biſhops 
Votes 99. A Bill prepar'd in the Houſe of 
Commons for preſſing Men for Ireland 107. 
The Preamble thereof, as it came from the 
Commons, excepted againſt by the Houſe 
of Lords ibid. paſs'd 108. A Bill for ſet- 
tling the Power of the Militia ibid. touch- 
ing the Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes, de- 
pending in the Hou'e of Peers 109. A Bill 
for the Militia paſs'd by the Houſe of 
Commons 127. and the Lords 136. as alſo 
the Bills touching the Biſhops Votes, and 
Preſſing ib A Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes 
and Prefling paſs'd by the King 140. 

Binion George 159. 

Biſhops Voices, ſee Bill: N Parliament. 
The B hop, and many of both Houles of 
Parliament withdraw from their Atten- 
dance upon Account of the Tumults 111. 
The Bilhops ſuffer themſc]ves to be guided 
by William Arch-Biſhop of York 1 13. their 
Petition and Proteſtation to the King and 
Houle of Lords 115- accusd of High 
Treaſon for it and committed to the Tower 
116. the ill conſequences of this ibid The 
Popilh Biſhops in /re/and make an Aſſem- 
bly, and publiſh a Declaration againſt the 
Engliſh 625. they declare to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant they will no longer ſubmit to him, 
and require him to commit the Govern- 
ment to a Roman Catholick 625. 

Blake Admiral 635, 636, 644, 674, 676, 723. 
takes the Dutch Fiſhing Buſſes, and their 
Guard-S$hips 635. engages the Dutch Fleet, 

and beats them in February 165 2. 636. goes 
with the Fleet inro the Mediterranean 67 4. 
routs the Spaniards 681. returns with the 
Fleet bid. die, in the way ibid. his Burial 
and Chatacter ibid. 

Blunt Sir Charles 396. 

Bohemia Queen of 255,338. 

Boles Colonel 391. 

Bolton Nich 380. 

Bond 100 

Booth Sir Geo, 704, 705,711, 723, 724,736. 
undertakes to poſſeſꝰ Cheffer for the King 
703 ſeiſes Cheſter 704 his and Sir Thomas 
Middleton's Declaration ibid. he's routed by 
Lambert 70x. releaſed from Impriſonment 


723- 
Borgia Cæſar 520. 
Borlaſe Jo. 3 80. 
Borre! Mounlieur 635. 
Boflal Houſe ſurregder'd to the King's Patty 


99. 

Boſwell Sir William 5 64. 

Boteler Sir William 401. 

Bourch'er George 3 17. 

Boys Colonel 35 1, 498. 

Brabant 456. 

Brabazon Edw. 380. 

Brachamonte Don Diego de 5 94- 

Bradock Down, Battle there 280. 

Bradſhaw 567, 572, 585. made Preſident of 
the High Court of Juſtice for Trial of the 
King 565. 

Braganz# Duke of 678. 

Brainford, ſee 

Bramſton Sir John 250, 276. 

Brandenburgh Elector of 662. 

Brandon Charles 460. 

Brent 508. 

Brentford or Brainford Earl of 322, 340, 392 
294: 417, 435, 461, 468, 47% 477. bs 
Character 394. 

Brereton, lee Bruerton. , 

Bret Captain Edward 407. Bret Col. 287. 

Bridges Captain 399. Major 397. 

Bridgman Orlando 284, 425, 430. 

Bridgwater taken by the Marquis of Hertford 
327. taken by Sir Tho, Fairfax 459. 


Briſtol City. A delign of giving it up to 
Prince Kxpert, and how prevented 317. is 
beſieg d by Prince Rupert 333- ſurrender'd 
upon Articles ibid. deliver'd up by Prince 


Rupert 463- 

Briſtol (Earl of ) the Father 4, 8, 12, 13, 52, 
64, 159, 160, 215, 238, 245, 276, 465,528, 
587, 658, 684, 685, 693, 704, 707, 709, 
727. accus'd in Parliament 8. accuſes the 
Duke of Buckingham ibid. his Character 

02. Briſtol (Earl. of) the Son, order'd to 
eave France 684. comes to Bruges to the 
King ibid. ingratiates himſelf with Don 
Juan ibid. he is inſtrumental in recoverin 
St Ghiſlain to the Spaniards 685. obtains o 
the King that Sir H. Bennet ſhould be ſent 
Envoy to Madrid ibid. 

Broad Seal, a new one Voted 370. which is 
deliver'd to fix Commiſſioners ibid. 

Broghill Lord 516,731. | 

Bromicham taken by Prince Rupert 3 13. 

Brook Lord 16, 39, 52, 61,74, 77, 25 1, 285, 
286, 736. ſhot in belieging the Cathedral 
of Lichfield 285. 

Brown 503, 637. Brown Sir John 416. Brown 
Major General 409, 497, 563, 614. Brown 
Colonel 5c0. Brown Samuel 276, 370. 

Brownerigg 99 

Bruce Lord 736. ſlain by the Ear] of Dorſet 20. 

Brnerion Sir William 284, 285, 286, 380, 386. 

le Brune 586. 

Buck, Colonel 333, 334- 

Buckhurſt (Treatuter) created Earl of Dorſet 20. 

Buckburſt Lord 271. 

Buckingham Duke of (ſee Prince Charles) 4, 
9,12,13,15, IG, 18, 20, 21,22, 30, 31, 60, 
62, 97, 112, 186, 243, 301, 302, 303, 
305, 306, 335 412, 436, 515, 525, 542, 
569, $97, 604, 613, 614, G15, 617, 619, 
G31. his great Power and Intereſt 2. the 
Caule of his Murder 3. his Riſe ibid. he's 
uſually call'd Stenm by K. James 5, 6, 8, 21. 
accus'd by the Earl of Briſtol 8. made Ge- 
neral in the War againſt France 9. aſſaſſi - 
nated ibid. his Character 11, 12. An Ac- 
count of a Prediction of his Death 14 
Buckingham Counteſs of 15, Buckingham 
Datcheſs of 439. 

Buckinghamſhire Men's Petition to the Houſe 
of Commons 125. to the Houſe of Lords 
ibid. to the King ibid. | 

—_ E Rich. 278, 279. 

Bullingbrook Earl of 254, 370, 3832. ing- 
brook Houle of 61. ann en 


Bullion, ſee Spani/h, 


Bunkley Lieut. Col. 411. 

Burgeſs Dr. 99. 

Burclay Sit John 290. 

Burley Captain 232, 561. ſtirs up the People 
in the Iſle of iu; is condemn'd, and 
executed 5 14. 

Burton Hen. (fee Pryn) 3 1, 109, 200. his Cha- 
rater 66. The Realon of his Diſlike of 
the Government ibid. 

Buſhel Brown 626. 

Butler Lieut. Colonel 409. 1 

Byron Sir John 117, 122, 126, 130, 137, 243- 
244, 245, 251, 332. made Lieut of the 
Tower 109. Byron Lord 354, 386, 389, 
423, 451 $27, 532, 534, 611, 612, 627. 
his Death 633. 

Byron Sir Nicholas 250, 25 t, 254, 284- 

Byron Sit Thomas 286, 


C 


Ceſar Sir Julius 17. 
Ceſar (Robert) a remarkable Story in rela- 
tion to him and the Earl of Portland 17, 


18. 

Calamy 736. 

Calandar Earl of tor, 258. 

Cambridge Earl of 215. 

Campbels 299 | 

Canons. Concerning the Scori/h Canons 35. 
New Canons complain'd of 67. and con- 
demn'd by the Houie of Commons 68. 

Cansfield Sir John 416, 417. 

Canterbury Arch-Biſhop of (ſee Abbot) Laud 
Arch-Biſhop of (ſee Land) 35, 36, 38, 41, 
47, 50, 51, 52, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 7174, 
751 771 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 113, 114, 186, 
353, 429, 504. The Rabble attempt his 
Houſe at L 48. 

Cameroy Counteſs of 612. f 

Capel Lord 215, 247, 284, 380, 420, 425, 434. 
4452 446, 448, 460, 467, 468, 474, 477, 
477 485, 489, 494, 498, 507, 527, 528, 
$35, $42, 543- He with the Lord Colepepper 
ſent to Paris, to diſſwade the Queen from 


ſending for the Prince of Wales into France 
487. their Inſtructions and Arrival at Pa- 


ris ibid. delivers his Opinion againſt the 
Prince's going into France 493. Waits on 
the King at Hampton Court from Ferſey 
507. attempts an eſcape 573+ is beheaded 
574. his Character ibid. 

Cape! Mr. 70. 

Capuchin Fryers ſent back by the Parliament 
into France 245. 

de Cardinas Don Alorgo 92, 482, 571, 586, 
$92, 594, 602, 605, 606, 608, 673, 675, 
683, 684, 694,705, 725,726, 734. lent to 
by Cromwell to leave England 675. 

Careleſs Captain 619, 620. 

Carew Sir Alexander 278, 279, 366. treats to 
ſurrender the Fort of Plymouth to the King's 
Forces, but is ſurpris'd ibid, | 

Carleton (Sir Dudley) bis Character 21. 

Carliſle deliyer'd to the Parliament 5 41. Car- 
liſle Earl of 20, 26, 304. his Charatter 20, 
Carliſle Countels of 97, 536, 550. 

Carlos (Don) Infante of Spain 12, 13- 

Carnarvan Earl of 215, 245, 326, 328, 329, 
331, 33*, 338, 346, 348. lain in the Battle 
at Newbury 351. his Character ibid. 

Carnewarth Eart of 452, 472. 

Carpio Marquis of 594. 

Carr 20, 278. 

Carr Major 408. 

Carracena Marquis of (ſee Juan) 675, 683, 694. 
695, 705, 710, 726. invites the King back 
to —_— 734. The King's Anſwer ibid. in- 
vites the King again, but in vain ibid. 

Carrington Lord 392. 

Carteres Captain (afterwards Sir George) 222. 
Supplies the King's Corniſh Forces with Am- 
munition 281, 498, 590. def-nds Jerſey as 
long as he could, and Elizabeth Caſtle 636. 
has Orders from the King to make Condi- 
tions ibid, 

Cartwright Captain 158. 

Cartwright Hugh 5 46. 

Caſe 736. 

Caſtelle Koderigo Marquis of 594. 

Caſtile Admitante of 593. 

Caſtle-haven Earl of 639. 

Caſtleton Lord 736. 

Caſtritio Conde of 594. 

Cavalier (the Term) whence 111. Rigour ofthe 
Parliament Forces towards the Cavaliers 243. 

Cavendiſh Charles 283, 402. 

Cecil Sir Robert 60g. 

Ceſlation aggreed upon at Rippon 53. Ceſſa- 
tion of Arms concluded for a Year in re- 
land, Sept. 7. 1643. diſoun'd by the two 
Houſes at }efiminſter 374. 

Chaſin Dr 20. 

Cha/grave Field, the Action there 322. 

Cha 342, 566. his Tryal and Execution 


321. 

Chancellor of the Exch, (ſee Cottington : ſee 
Ormond: lee Berkyey : fee Herbert : fee Cla- 
rendon : ſee Hyde:) ſent for to the Prince 

. of Wales from Jerſey 528. ſent to confer 
with the Marquis of Aomroſe in a Village 
near the Hague 578. appointed to draw a 
Declaration relating to England 584. The 
Declaration laid aſide 585. He has a pri- 
vate Audience of the Queen 588. diſmiſ d 
from Madrid very courteouſly 610. in his 
paſſage through France he waits on the 
Queen Mother ibid. expoſtulates with the 
_ about her forbidding Dr Coufens to 
officiate to the Proteſtants 1n her Chapel 
at Paris 612. her Aniwer ibid. he confers 
with Mr. Mounztague about it 613. finds the 
Duke of York at Breda ibid. comes in Chriſt 
mas to the King at Paris 624 where he re- 
ceives from him the Account of his Ma- 
jeſty's deliverance ibid. He diſſwades the 
King from going to Church at Charenton 
630. delires the King not to employ him 
in the Scori/h Affair: 631. the King's Reply 
to him ibid he ſubmits; and is truſted in 
thoſe Affairs ibid. the Queen's diſpleaſure 
againſt him in France 65 1. A Petiuon in- 
tended of the Scori/h Presbyterians by Bat- 
carris and Frazier, that he might be re- 
moy'd ibid. and of the Roman Catholicks 
alſo againſt him ibid. The deſign diſcover'd 
by one Mr Walfinghem to the King: which 

uaſh'd them both 652. Upon the King's 
— ſrom France he has an Audience 
of the Queen Mother 657. is ſent to Bruſ- 
ſels to confer with Don Alonzo de Cardinas 
684. his Conference with him ibid. be is 
made Lord Chancellor of England 685. 

Chandois Lord 349, 398. : 

Chartmton (Miniſters of) preſs King Charles II. 
to come to their Church; and are ſecond- 
ed by the Lord Fermyn 629. 

* Prince (fee Charles I.) 6. his Journey 
into Spain 4, 5. He and the Duke of 
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Buckingham give an Account of the Journey 
to both Houſes of Parliament 7. He ſuc- 
ceeds to the Crown 9. . 


Charles Prince (ſee Charles II) 230, 466, 476. 
Charles I. King, ſee Treaty. A view of the be- 


ginning of his Reign 2, his firſt Parlia- 
ment call'd 9. the news of the Duke of 
Buckingham's death, how receiv'd by him 
10. his ſourney into Scosand to be crown'd 
there 26. his Magnificent Reception there 
ibid. the Seeds of the ſucceeding Commo- 
tions then ſown 27. during his ſtay there 
he erects the Biſhoprick of cs prey. 29. 
prefers ſome Biſhops in Scotland to ſecular 
Offices unſeaſonably ibid. returns into 
England ibid. deligns to make a Park be- 
tween Richmond angl Hampton Court 33. 
how this was obſtructed ibid. He raiſes an 
Army againſt the Scots 38. and a Fleet ibid. 
he ſummons the Eng/i/ Nobility to attend 
him 39. goes to the Borders of Scoiland with 
his Army 40. ſends the Earl of Holland as 
far as Dunce ibid. Miſchiefs that accrued to 
him after the Treaty of Pacification with 
the Scots 42. he calls a Parliament to fit in 
April 1640. 44. his Propolition to both 
Houſes of Parliament about a Supply of 
Money 45- this debated ibid. he diſſolves 
the Parliament 47- which troubles him 
afterwards ibid. a Loan granted him ibid. an 
Army is rais'd ibid. it retreats towards Tork 
49. he declares to the Great Council at 
York his Reſolution to call a Parliament 
51. his Counſellors at Tork 5 3. he returns 
to London ibid. conſents that the Privy 
Counſellors ſhall be examin'd 64. the great 
damage that this Act brought upon him 
ibid. he admits of ſeveral new Piity Coun- 
ſellors ibid. but to his diſadyantage 65. has 
none left about him in any 1mmediate 
Truſt in buſineſs, but ſuch as do either be- 
tray, or fink under the weight or reproach 
of it 70. he is againſt taking away the Earl 
of Sirafford's life 80. he reſoly'd not to con- 
ſent to the Bill of Attainder againſt the 
Earl 84. but is advis d by the Privy Coun- 
cil and ſome of the Biſhops ibid. and is de- 
lir'd to do it by the Earl of Srafford him- 
ſelf 85. upon which account he ſigns a 
Commiſſion for the paſſing of it. ibid. at 
which time he paſs'd another for continu- 
ing the Parliament 86. the Arts by which 
that Act was obtained ibid. he takes the ſtaff 
of Lord Chamberlain from the Earl of Pem- 
broke and gives it to the Earl of Hex ibid. 
after the Act of Pacification, he begins his 
Journey towards Scotland 92. his Princely 
and Fatherly Affection to his People 94. 
he comes to Tori in his way towards Scot- 
land 95. writes to the two Houſes of Par- 
liament about the 7riſh Rebellion 99. fills 
up divers vacant Biſhopricks in England ib. 
at which the Commons are offended ibid. 
he confirms what Acts the Scots offer to him 
100, 101. at which the Parliament in Eng- 
land is diſpleas'd ibid. he begins his Jour- 
ney for ay ibid. his Reception in Ton- 
don upon his Return 105. a Petition pre- 
ſented to him, together with the Remon- 
ſtrance of the Houſe of Commons, and 
Printed 103. his Anſwer to the Petition 
106. he adviſes with Saint Fohns, and puts 
his expedient in practice 107. which the 
Lords and Commons declare to be a Breach 
of Priviledge ibid. he paſſes the Bill con- 
cerning Preffing ibid. is betray'd by his own 
Counſellors, ec. ibid. he diſmiſſes Sir 
William Balfour from being Lieutenant of 
the Tower 109. and puts Colonel Zunſ- 
ford in his place ibid. and upon his Refig- 
nation Sir Fohn Byron ibid. his Anſwer to 
the Petition of the Commons for a Guard 
110. he goes to the Houſe of Commons 
and demands the five Members accus'd of 
High Treaſon 117. goes into the City and 
Speaks to the Citizens abont them 118. 
his Anſwer to the former Remonſtrance of 
the Houſe of Commons 120. and to the 
Petition of the City of London 12 1. he re- 
moves to Fampton-Court 124. thence to 
Windſor 126. thence ſends a Meſſage to both 
Houles ibid. his Propoſition and Meſſage to 
both Houſes, Jan. 20. 1641. 129. his An- 
ſwer to their Petition about the Accuſed 
Members ibid. and to the Commons Peti- 
tion for Removal of Sir John Byron, and 
atting the Forces and Militia into the 
ds of confiding Men 131. he rdolves 

to remove farther from L 136. his An- 
ſwer to the Petition concerning the Mili- 
tia 137- he conſents that _— Coniers 
be Lieutenant of the Tower ibid. Aſpetſions 
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caſt upon him and his Queen 138. he de · 
mands Reparation for an Exprefſion in a 
Printed Speech of Mr Pym's ibid. his Re- 
ply to the Commons Anſwer ibid. he is 
preſs'd to paſs the Bill againſt the Biſhops 
Votes 139. paſſes that Bill, and the other 
of Preſſing, Febr. 14. 1641. 149. returns to 
Greenwich, where the Prince meets him 142. 
his Anſwer to the Meſſage ſent him by both 
Houſes to Greenwich ibid. his further An- 
ſwer concerning the Militia 143. his An- 
ſwer to the Parliament's Declaration about 
their jealouſies, and their Reaſons for his 
Continuance near the Parliament 144. his 
Meſſage to both Houſes in his way to Tori 
148. he conſents to the Propolitions of 
both Houſes of Parliament for Adyentures 
in /reland 149. paſſes a Bill to that purpoſe 
ibid. his Reception at Tork 15 1. his Decla- 
ration from Tork, March 9. 1641. in An- 
ſwer to that preſented to him at New- 
Market ibid. his Moderation 15 2. his An- 
{wer to the Petition of the Houſe of Lords 
and Commons preſented to him at Torl, 
March 26. 1642. 154. he removes the Earls 
of Eſſex and Holland from their Offices in 
the Court 156. his Anſwer to the Meſſage 
of both Houſes, March 28. 1642. 157. his 
Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, to 
remove the Magazine from Hull, & 160. his 
Meſſage to both Houſes, Apr. 8. 1642. of- 
fering to go in Perſon into Jreland 161. 
his Reply to the Commons Anſwer touch- 
ing his going thither 163. his purpoſe of 
going thither laid alide 165. his Meſſage 
to both Houſes Apr. 28. 1642. concerning 
his Refuſal to paſs the Bill for the Militia 


ibid. he goes to Hull, and is denied entrance 


166. his Meſſages to the two Houles con- 
cerning Hull 167. his Anſwer to the De- 
claration and Votes concerning Hull ibid. 
his Reply to the Anſwer of the Lords and 
Commons to his two Meſſages concerning 
Hull 169. his Declaration in Anſwer to 
the Declaration of both Houſes about the 
Militia 172. he omits no opportunity to 
provide againſt the Storm 174. puts him- 
ſelf into a Poſture of Defence 175. his 
Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes to 
difolye his Guards 176. he receives the 
Great Seal from the L. K-eper Liztleton 188. 
his Anſwer to the two Houſes Declaration 
of the 19th of May 1642. 195. and to their 
Declaration of May 26th the ſame year 201, 
the Subſtance of his Anſwer to the nineteen 
Propoſitions of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment 210. the Reaſons why he neglected 
ſo long to put himſelf into a Poſture of 
Safety 213, 217. his Declaratibn to the 
Lords attending him at Tork, June 13th 
1642. 214. his Declaration and Profeſſion 
of June 15th 1642. diſavowing any inten- 
tions of railing War 214. his Declaration 
upon the Declaration and Profeſſion of the 
Lords and Counſellors at Zork, diſavowing 
any intentions of War 2 15. he publiſhes a 
Declaration concerning the Militia, and 
aſſerts the right of the Crown in granting 
Commiſſions of Array, &. 218. the pre- 
judices he receiv d from the Commiſſion of 
Array ibid. his Reply to the Parliament's 
Declaration to the City of London, upon 
account of his Letter to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen 219. he ou Commiſſions 
to raiſe Regiments of Horſe and Foot 220, 
reyokes the Earl of Northumberland's Com- 
miſſion of Admiral 221, 222+ but cannot 
get the Fleet into his hands ibid. he ſecures 
New-Caſtle, and ſends ſeveral of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentlemen into divers Counties to 
execute the Commiſſion of Array 223. his 
Proclamation from Beverly ibid. he goes 
to Newark ibid. thence to Lincoln ibid. 
and thence returns to Beverly ibid. his 
Anſwer to the Parliament's Petition of Fly 
15th 1642. 224. his Reply to thoſe who 
deſired him to alter his Anſwer to that Pe- 
tition 227. he goes to Doncaſter 228. thence 
to Nottingham ibid. and ſo to Leiceſter ibid. 
where he is receiv'd with great expreſſions 
of Duty and Loyalty ibid. he returns to- 
wards Hull 229. he goes to Beverly 23 2. the 
reaſons why 23 1- he returns to Ter in leſs 
credit than he went to Beverly 233. an ac- 
cident falls out that makes it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for him to declare War 231. he 

ubliſhes a Declaration ſignifying the Re- 

llious proceedings of . two Houſes, 
and forbidding all his Subjects to yield any 
Obedience to them 234. publiſhes a Pro- 
clamation requiring all Men who could 


bear Arms to appear at Noninghan Where 


he defign'd to ſet up his Standard ibid. the 
Reaſons why he did not reſolve to ſet it up 
at Tork ibid. he comes to Nottingham 235. 
marches to Coventry, but cannot get poſſei- 
ſion of the place 236. ſets up his Standard 
at Nottingham, Aug. 25th 1642. ibid. his 
Condition there 237. he conſults of ſend- 
ing a Meſſage for Peace 239. and accord- 
ingly ſends one by the Earl of Southampton 
ibid. and ſends another Meſſage to the two 
Houſes 240. he removes from Nottingham 
to Derby 242. ſends another Meſſage to the 
two Houſes ibid. his Speech and Proteſta- 
tion at the head of his Forces ibid. he comes 
to Shrewsbury ibid. receives Contributions 
from the Univerfitiesz but meets with de- 
nials from ſeveral Perſons 247, 248. news 
is brought him to Cheſter of the Rencoun- 
ter before Worceſter 1bid. he comes to 
Shrewsbury ibid. in great need of Money: 
two Expedients found out for ſupply of 
that Deſect ibid. the Subſtance of his 
Speeches to the Gentry and Commonalty 
of the ſeveral Counties through which he 
paſſed 249. the ſtrength of his Army at 
Shrewsbury ibid. be marches from Shrew/- 
bury towards London 250. Faction begun in 
his Army ibid. he comes to Oxford 255. te- 
cruits his Army there 259. the Parliament 
having quitted their Garriſon at Reading, 
he marches thither ibid. advances to Cole- 
brook 260. his Anſwer to the Petition of 
both Houſes at Colebrook ibid. be marches 
towards Brentford 261. where he beats 
the Enemy; but it proy'd not fortunate to 
him ibid. The Earl of Zſex's Army and the 
City Train'd bands oppos'd againſt him 
ibid. his Army drawn off to XingFon ibid. 
thence to Reading ibid. he ſends a Meſſage 
to both Houſes ibid. the Subſtance of his 
Anſwer to the two Houſes Petition Nov. 
24. 1642. 262, having garriſon d Reading 
and Wallingford, and ſome other Places, he 
marches to Oxford 263. the Subſtance of 
his Meſſage to the Privy-Council of Scoe- 
land upon occaſion of the two Houſes De- 
claration to that Kingdom 264. what 
means he uſed to raiſe Money 265. he 
makes new Sheriffs ibid. his Declaration 
upon occaſion of the two Houſes Ordi- 
nance for Railing Money 269. his Anſwer 
to the City of London's Petition that he 
would return to his Parliament 273. how 
twas receiv'd 274. his Anſwer to the Pro- 
poſitions of both Houſes for Peace, at the 
end of Jan. in 1642. 277. his Corniſh 
Forces come to Taviſtock 281. are ſupply'd 
with Ammunition by Captain Carteret ibid. 
he puts the two Houſes in mind of his 
Propoſition for a Ceſſation of Arms 291. 
grants a Safe Conduct to all Perſons no- 
minated by the two Houſes for managing 
a Treaty of Ceſſation, the Lord Say only 
excepted ibid. his Propoſals of Alterations 
in the two Houſes Articles of Ceſſation 
293. his Anſwer to the Petition of the Kirk 
of Scotland 296. and to the Scoriſh Commiſ- 
lioners deliring that they might be Media- 
tors, and that he would ſend out Precepts 
to Summon a Parliament in Scotland 298. 
his Anſwer to the Advice and Deſires of 
the two Houſes concerning Goal-Delivery 
301. his Meſſage to the two Houſes of A- 
pril 12. 1643. 309. his Circumſtances at 
the Taking of Reading 3 16. he ſends a Meſ- 
ſage to the two Houſes May 20. 1643. 3 15. 
his Affairs in the Weſt 324. his Forces de- 
feat Sir William Waller at Roundway- Down 
333: he meets the Queen near Keinton; 
e coming with a preat Recruit ibid. his 
Declaration after his late Succeſſes over 
Fairfax in the North, Sir William Waller in 
the Weſt, and the Taking of Briſte! 306. 
he goes to Briſtol to compoſe the Difference 
between the principal Officers there about 
the Government of Briſto/ 337. conſiders 
what deſign he ſhould imploy his Armies 
upon after the Surrender of that Place 338. 
matches towards Gloceſter, and ſummons it 
340. beſieges it ibid. the Reaſons why he 
did not match to London after the Di- 
ſtractions and Diſorders there 343. he 
comes to Oxford to conſult about the Re- 
ception of the Lords who had deferted the 
Parliament 344. his Affairs in the Weſt 
346. engages the Earl of Hex at N 
350. his Gentleneſs and Afability to all 
Men 364. he expects great Matters from the 
Arrival of Count d' Harcourt from France, 
but 1s deceiv'd 367. his Proclamation for 
Aſſembling the Members of Parliament at 
Oxford 372. he ſends for part of the „ 
bs ; tmy 


Army out of 1reland 380. the Subſtance of 
his Speech to the Members of both Houles 

of Parliament who met at Oxford 381. his 

Meſſages to both Houſes, March 3. 1643. 

383. he's in great ſtraits 385. ſends Prince 

Kupert to Relieve Newark 389. his Mea- 

ſures broken by the Battle at Atresford 393. 

his State at Oxford in the beginning of the 

year 1644. 394. the Perſons with whom he 

conſulted in his Military Affairs at that 

time ibid. he's reduced to a deplorable 

Condition 396. marches out of Oxford 
to Worceſter 397. goes to Bemdley 398. re- 

turns to Worceſter, and ſo towards Oxford 
ibid. marches from Vuney towards Buckjng- 

bam 399. engages Sir William Waller at Cro- 

predy-Bridge, and defeats him 400. marches 
towards the Weſt 401. follows the Earl of 
Eſſex into Cornwal 405. he makes a trial whe- 

ther the Earl of Hex would joyn with him 

406. but to no purpoſe, and thereupon he 
reduces the Earl into very narrow Quarters 
407+ his Prudence and Clemency in the 
Conditions he made for the Foot of the 
Earl of Eſſex after the Horſe had palſs'd 
through his Army 411. his Meſſage of 
Peace 412. he leaves Sir Richard Greerrvil 
to block up Plymouth ibid. goes to Exeter 
414. takes care about the Blocking up the 
Troops of Lyme, and reſtraining the Garri- 
tons of Taunton ibid. comes to Chard ibid. 
thence to Sherborne ibid. thence to Saliibury 
ibid. he ſcatters J/aller's Troops at Andover 
415. relieves Donnington Caſtle ibid. 417. 
engages the Parliament Forces a ſecond 
time at Newbury 416 returns to Oxford 418. 
the Temper of the Army and Court at that 
time ibid. he rejects the Propoſitions from 
Treland 419. his Meſſage to the Parliament 
for a Treaty about the beginning of De- 
cemb. in 1644- 423+ he agrees to the Patlia- 
ment's Propoſal for a Treaty at Uxbridge 
425. ſpeaks with more melancholy of the 
State of his Affairs than he uſed to do 43 4. 
ſends the Prince of JYales into the Welt 
ibid. 439, 441. whether it would bave been 
better for him to have remoy'd his Court 
from Oxford into the Weſt? 439. the 
marches of his Army towards the North, 
whilſt Sir Thomas Fairfax with his, fate 
down before Oxford 45 1. ſtorms and takes 
Leiceſter ibid. marches back towards Oxford 
ibid. is defeated at Naſeby 45 2. retires by 
Lichfield to Bewdley, thence to Hereford ibid. 
goes to Abergaveny to meet the Commiſ- 
lioners of South Male 469. thence to Rag- 
land Caſtle ibid. thence to Chepſtow ibid. 
thence to Cardiff ĩbid. his Letter to Prince 
Rupert againſt Treating of Peace at that 
time 460. his Letter to the Prince of Wales 
from Brecknock 46 f. how that Letter was 
reliſh'd by the Lords Capel, Hopton, and the 
Chancellor of the oh robe ibid. he goes 
to Doncaſter 464. thence to Newark 1bid. 
thence to Oxford ibid. his Letter from He- 
reford to Prince Rupert upon his Surrender 
of Briſto! 464. with which Letter he ſent 
alſo a Revocation of all Commiſſions for- 
merly granted to him 465. his Letter to 
my Lord Colepepper concerning the Prince 
of Wales 466. his Letter to the Prince Nov. 
7th. 1645- 459. another Dec. 7. the ſame 
year ibid. he marches to Cheſter, where his 
Horſe are routed by Point 471. retires to 
Denbigh to Rally his Horſe ibid. thence to 
Bridgenorih ibid. thence to Newark ibid. 
the Condition of the Garriſon at his Ar- 
rival ibid. the diſcontents of ſome of his 
chief Commanders there 472. he retreats 
towards Oxford 474. and arrives there ibid. 
his Affairs in the Weſt at that time ibid. 
his Letter to Prince Rupert, Feb. 5. 1645. 
476. his tranſactions at Oxſord 480. he 
ſends another Meſſage for Peace; which 
was laid aſide by the Houſes ibid. ſends 
again for a Safe Conduct of the Duke of 
Richmond and others ibid. ſends twice to de- 
fire a Perſonal Treaty at Weſtminſter ; the 
Houſes Anſwer and Ordinance thereupon 
481. he tries to deal with the Indepen- 
dents, but in yain 4$2. his Letter to the 
Prince of Wales written from Hereford, June 
23. 1645. 486. his Letter to him from Ox- 
ford, March 22d the ſame year ibid. he leaves 
Oxford, attended by two Servants only, 
Apr. 27. 1646. 487, 492. puts himſelf into 
the Scots Army before Newark ibid. their 
manner of Treating him ibid. he orders 
Newark to be ſurrender'd ; whereupon the 
Scots Army marches Northward with the 
King to New-Caſile ibid. the firſt Sermon 
Preach'd before him after the Arwy's tiling 
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from Newark ibid. Tranſactions relating to 
him in the Scots Army 494. he ſends to the 
Marquis of Afouniroſe to disband; which 
he did ibid. he's too hard for Henderſon in 
a Diſpute concerning Church Government 
ibid. upon the Kro delire he ſends order 
for the ſurrender of Oxford, and all his 
other Garriſons 496. his Anſwer to the 
Propolitions of Peace made to him by the 
Parliament in the end of Fuly 1646. ibid. 
his Anſwer to the Scots who enforced the 
Propolitions ibid. he's deliver'd up by the 
Scots to the Parliament 497. Servants ap- 
pointed by the Parliament to attend him 
ibid. he's brought to HFolmby ibid. defires 
to be attended by his own Chaplains; but 
is refuſed ibid. he's ſeiſed at Holmby June 3. 
1647. 500. the Committee give notice 
thereof to the Parliament ibid. the Gene- 
ral's account of it to the Parliament ibid. 
he's brought to New-market; where he is 
allow'd his Chaplains by the Army 501. 
he removes according to the marches of 
the Army ibid. is allow'd to fee his Child- 
ren at Maidenhead and Caverſham 503. 1s 
remoy'd to Hampton Court 505. his State 
there 505. his Diſcourſe and Converſation 
with his Children that were in the Parlia- 
ment's Power ibid. the Subſtance of his 
Letter to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at Jerſey 507. his hopes blaſted by the 
violent Proceedings 509. his eſcape from 
Hampton Court, November 11. 1647. 510- 
he comes to Tichfie/d ibid. ſends Aſbburn- 
ham and Berkley to Colonel Hammond in 
the Iſle of Wight ibid. is remoy'd by Co- 
lone] Hammond to Carizbrook Caſtle ibid. 
he gives his Anſwer to the Parliament 
Commiſſioners concerning the four Acts 
they delired him to paſs 5 13. ſigns a Trea- 
ty with the Scots 518. his Condition in the 
Ifle of Wight in the end of the year 1647. 
522, his Anſwer to the Parliament's Meſ- 
lage for a Treaty in the Iſle of Wight 544. 
his Countenance &. very much alter'd 
553- the Sum of his Letter to the Prince 
of Wales concerning the whole Treaty in 
the Iſle of Wight 559. the Concluſion of 
that Letter in the King's own words ibid. 
an Attempt for his Eſcape 561. he's taken 
from Carisbrook Caſtle and carried to Huſt 
Caſtle 5 62. ſent for from thence by Harri- 
fon 565. dines at the Lord Newburgh!'s ; 
where the Intention for his Eſcape was 
fruſtrated 566. is brought to St James's 
ibid. the ſeveral conſultations before and 
after he was brought thither what to do 
with him ibid. tis concluded to have him 
publickly try'd 567. his uſage at St Famer's 
ibid. he's brought to Weſtminſter Hall, Jan. 
20. 1648. ibid. the Sum of his Charge ibid. 
what paſs'd the firſt day of his Tryal ibid. a 
ſummary Account of the reſt of his Tryal 
568. his Character 26, 27, 568, 569. the 
Sum of his Character ibid. his Funeral ibid. 
the Reaſon why his Body was not remov'd 
to Weſtminſter after the Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. 570. how ſome Neighbouring 
Princes took his Murder 571. = Condi- 
tion of his Children after his Death 656. 


Charles II. King (ſee Chancellor: fee Zong: 


ſee Anabaptiſts : ſee Clanriekard: ſee Rocheſter) 
509, 511555, 570. His Condition at the 
Hague 575. his new Council ſworn ibid. 
he thinks of going into Ireland ibid. is pro- 
claim'd in Scotland; and Commiſſioners 
are ſent thence to him 576. Factions in his 
Court with reference to Scotland 578. he 
gives a viſit to the States of Holland, and 
delivers them a Memorial 581. declares the 
Lord Cattington and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be his Embaſſadours into 
Spain 583, removes to Breda 586. thence to 
Anwerp 587. thence to Bruſiels ibid. has 
an Interview with the Arch-Duke near Va- 
lenciennes ibid. News of Cromwel's being ar- 
rived at Dublin makes him delay his Voy- 
age into Ireland 5 90. he leaves St Germains, 
and goes to Joſey 591. Where he remains 
ſeveral months 593. he gives over the 
thought of going into Ireland 596. Anſwers 
the Scots Meſſage for his coming into Scor- 
land, © That he would have a Treaty with 
te them in Holland 597. meets the Queen 
at Beauvais ibid. goes to Breda ibid. re- 
ſolves for Scotland ibid. the Argument of 
ſome Lords againſt his going ibid. he re- 
ceives the News of the Fate of the Marquis 
of Mountroſe 601. arrives in Scotland 604. 
takes the Covenant ibid. moſt of his Eng- 
liſb Servants are remov'd from him ibid. 
he gets adyantage by the overthrow of the 


Stots at Dunbar by Cromwell 608. loſes a ſure 
Friend in the death of the Prince of Orange 
610. is beliey'd in France to be dead 611. 
his Afairs in Scor/and 613. he withdraws 
towards the High-lands which was call'd 
the Start ibid. but is perſwaded to return 
the next day ibid. he is better uſed after- 
wards by Avi ibid. an Army rais'd, of 
which his Majeſty is made General 614. 
his Coronation ibid. he reſolyes to march 
into Ergland ibid. Maſſey ſent to march be- 
fore him 6T5. A Committee of Miniſters 
in his Army, who ruin all ibid he ſum- 
mons Shrewsbury in vain 616. matches to 
Worceſter ibid. where he is proclaim'd ibid. 
his Tranſactions there 617. the ill diſpo- 
lition of his Officers 618. his defeat at Vor- 
teſter, Sept. 3. 165 1. ibid. his Retreat and 
Concealment ibid. his Foot driven Priſon- 
ers to London, and fold to the Plantations 
619 he comes to Roan in Novemb. in 165 1. 
ibid, the particulars of his eſcape as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had them 
from himſelf ibid. he meets Captain Careleſi 
in a Wood, who perſwades him to get up 
into an Oak ibid. thence he came to a Cot- 
fage nine miles off, where he lay in a Barn 
620, thence he is conducted to another 
Houſe 12 miles off ibid. thence to another; 
and fo to others ibid. Mr Huddleſſon ſent to 
him by Careleſs; who brought him to my 
Lord Wilmer ibid. brought by Mr Fuddle- 
ſtone to Mr Lanes Houle 621. here it was 
reſoly'd he ſhonld go to Mr Norton's riding 
before Mrs Lane ibid. they come ſafe to 
Mr Norton's through Briſtol ibid. he went 
by the name of lian ibid. known to the 
Buttler of the Houſe 622. goes to Colonel 
Francs Wirdham's Houſe ibid. thence he 15 
brought to an Inn near Lyme; and a Ship 
hired by Captain Eliſon ibid. the Ship fails 
by an Accident; and the King leaves the 
Inn 623. he and the Lord Wilmot like to be 
diſcoyer'd by a Smith ſhooing their Horſes 
ibid. he goes back to Colonel Windham's 
Houſe ibid. ſends Wilmot for Robert Philips 
ibid. who conduct him to a place near 
Salizbury ibid. he's conducted by Dr Finch» 
man to Heale Mrs Hyde Houſe ibid. thence 
to a Houſe in Suſſex near Bright-hemſted; 
where a Bark was provided by Colonel 
Gunter 624. he arrives in Normandy in a 
ſmall Creek in November 165 1. ibid. ſends 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to re- 
pair to him at Paris ibid. his neceſſities 
there 627. he appoints a new Council ibid. 
denies Sir John Berk/ey the Maſterſhip of 


the Wards 628. ſix thouſand Livers by the 


Month ſettled upon him by the French 
Court 629. how the Money was diſpos'd 
of that was ſent him from Moſco and Po- 
land ibid. he's pred to go to Church at 
Charenton, but reſuſes 630, requeſts of his 
Friends in Scotland to him 63 1. he appoints 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
all diſpatches for Scotland ibid. he and his 
Mother remove to St Germains 632. Sollict- 
tations for Places in his Court ibid. Made- 
moiſella the Daughter of the Doke of Or- 
leans thought on as a Wife for him 633. it 
comes to nothing 634. he propoſes to 
Monſieur Borre/, the Diuch Embaſſadour, 
that he would joyn his Intereſt with theirs 
635. thanks return d to him by the States, 
but his propoſal laid aſide 636. ſends Or- 
ders to Sir George Carteret to make Condi- 
tions about the ſurrender of Elizabeth Caſtle 
in Ferſey ibid. his Condition abroad 649. 
he thinks of retreating out of France; but 
whither? was the queſtion ibid. makes il 
mot Earl of Rocheſter, and fends him to the 
Diet at Ratisbone 650. ſends a Commiſſion 
to the Earl of Glencarne ibid. his diſcourſe 
with Cardinal de Rex 652. he's impatient 
to leave France 655. teſolves to go into 
Germany ibid. leaves Paris in June 165 4. 
658. a Preſeryation God then wrought for 


him ibid. he comes to Cambray in his Jour- 


ney 659. paſſes through Flanders without 
being taken notice of by the Arch-Duke 
ibid. at Mons he meets with Mefſenges to 
him from his Friends in England, who 
notify to him the ſtate of Affairs in Eng- 
land, relating chiefly to Cromwell and his Ar- 
my ibid. he adviſes his Friends in England 
to be quiet ibid. arrives at the Sam where 
he meets with the Princeſs of Orange 660. 
obtains a ſmall ſubſidy from the Diet in 
Germany ibid. the monthly Expences of his 
ſmall Family ib. he removes to Alen from 
the Saw ibid. the Accounts he receives 
here out of England 661. he gives the fame 

B advice 


| 
| 
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advice as before to his Friends 66 t. receives 
an account from Scotland and Middleton ib. 
his Reply to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's Diſcourſe concerning his going into 
Scotland ibid. he and his Siſter come to Co- 
logne in September ibid. the Citizens invite 
him to telide there 662. he fixes there ibid. 
brings his Siſter to Santen in the Duchy of 
Cleve, where they part; and he returns to 
Cologne ibid. his way of Life there 663. he 
ſends the Marquis of Ormond into France for 
the Duke of Gloceſter, who brings him to 
Cologne ibid. an inſuttection delign'd in 
England by ſome of his Party 665. Propo- 
{itzons to him to this purpoſe from England 
ibid. the King approves of the Day of 
Riling ibid. goes from Cologne to Zeeland 
666. leaves Zeeland; and returns to Cologne 
668. his Anſwer to the Declaration why 
Cromwell Decimated the King's Party 67 1. 


he ſtay'd at Cologne above two years 672. 


he ſends to the Arch-Duke to offer his 
Conjunction before the Arch-Duke left 
Elanders 675. comes into Flanders and 
„cats with the Arch-Dake near Bruſſels 
ibid. the Treaty between Spain and the 
King hgn'd in April 1657. 656. he removes 
his Family from Cologne, and comes to re- 
{ide at Bruges ibid. his Affairs in Flanders 
683. he railes four Regiments of his Sub- 
1<4s there ibid, no longer receives any Pen- 
lion from France ibid. tranſactions of his 
Friends in Fngland 686. which occaſion d 
the Marquis of Ormond's going into Erg- 
land ibid, he ſends to Don Juan © That he 
« would accompany him into the Field; 
which is refus'd 693. he's preſent in the 
Atiempt upon Mardike ibid. leaves Bruges, 
and removyes to Bruſſels in the end of Feb. 
1658 694 1etires to Hohſtraten in Auguſt 
695- has notice of Cromwel/'s Death 696. 
upon which he returns to Bruſſels ibid. his 
Party begins to move 702, Mr. Alordaumt 
comes to Bruſſels to acquaint him with the 
Preparations made ſor him in Eng/and ibid. 
a Diſcovery made to him of the Treachery 
of Sir Richard 1/illis 703. which he believes 
not at firſt ibid. the Accuſer clearly proves 
the thing by Letters, c. ibid. he commu- 
nicates the Diſcovery to Mr Mordaimt 704. 
the Diſcoverer publiſhes Papers to forewarn 
the King's Friends of this Perſon ibid. he 
goes to Calais ibid. the Diſappointment of 
all the deſigns in gland ibid. he removes 
to the Coaſt of Bretagne 705. receives news 
of the defeat of Sir George Booth ibid. re- 
ſolves to be at the meeting of the two Fa- 
voutites of the Crowns of France and Spain 
707. reſolves to be at the Treaty of Fuenta- 
rabia between France and Spain 1b1d. begins 
his Journey thither with the Marquis of 
Ormond, and the Earl of Briſtol ibid. goes 
by Hon into Languedoc, and fo on for- 
ward ibid. goes by miſtake into Spain as 
far as Sarago/a 709. thence returns to Fuen- 
tarabia ibid. his Treatment there by Don 
Lewis de Haro ibid. the Cardinal Magarin 
will not (ee him 710. his Return towards 
Flanders by Paris ibid. he comes to Bruſſels 
about the end of December ibid. the ill 
State of his Affairs there ibid. the Lord 
Jermyn comes to him with complaints from 
Cardinal AMaxarin ibid. his Affairs ſeem 
more deſperate upon mecting of the Par- 
liament again at Veſtminſter 716. his con- 
dition at Bruſſels ibid. his Affairs there 
during the time of Monk's paſſing out of 
Scotland to London 720. he hears on the 
ſame day of both the marches of Mok into 
the City of London ibid. many now apply 
to him 721. the Council of State's kind 
behaviour now to his Friends ibid. his deli- 
beration upon the terms propos'd to him 
by General Monk 725. the Letters prepar'd 
to the Parliament, &c. which the General 
advis'd 726. he declares to the Marquis of 
Carracena That he intended to go for 
% fome days to Breda, to meet his Siſter 
ibid. the Spaniards deſign to ſeiſe him diſ- 
cover'd ibid. he goes towards Breda, and 
delivers to Sir John Greenvil the Letters 
prepar'd 727. his Letter to General Monk 
and the Army ibid. to the Houſe of Com- 
mons ibid. his Declaration 728. his Letter 
to the Houſe of Lords 729. to the Fleet 
ibid. to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London 730. he's Proclaim'd, 
May 8th 1660. 733. many Addreſſes to 
him 734. the Marquis of Carracena invites 
him back to Bruſſels ibid. his Majeſty's 
Anſwer ibid. the Marquis invites the King 
again, but in vain ibid. he's invited into 


France ibid. his Anſwer 735. the States of 
Holland invite him to the Hague ibid. 
whither he goes ibid. his Reception and 
Entertainment there ibid. the Committee 
of the Lords and Commons ſent to him, 
arrive at the Hague ibid. the City of Ton- 
don ſend 14 of their Citizens to him 736. 
divers Presbyterian Divines come to him 
ibid. their publick Audience of him ibid. 
and their private Diſcourſes with him ibid. 
his Reply to them ibid. he Embarks for 
England ibid. and the Fleet ſets fail 4 
24th ibid. he arrives at Dover May 26th, 
and goes that Night to Canterbury ibid. 
comes through the City to White-Hall, 
May 29th 737. where the two Houſes wait 
on him ibid. 

Charter Colonel 5 41. 

Chaucer Geoffry 35 1. 

Cheſhire, ſee Lancaſhire. 

Cheſter, Battle there 471. taken by Lambert 
705. 

Cheynel 428, 

ChicheFter poſſeſs d by the King's Forces 278. 
but (urrender'd to Sit William Waller ibid. 

Chicheſter Lord 73, 425. 

Chigi (Cardinal) made Pope, and calls him- 
ſelf Alexander VII. 664. 

Chillingwonth 25, 392. 

Cholmely 62,78. Cholmely Sir Harry 169, 736. 
Cholmely Sir Hugh 169. 

Cholmondley 97, 103. Cholmondley (Sir Hugh) 
delivers up Scarborough Caſtle to the Queen 
183. 

Chriſtina Queen of Sweden 5 71, 598. 

Chudleigh Sir George 279, 281, 324, 325. Chud- 
leigh Colonel 367. Chudleigh Major Gene- 
ral 324, 325, 367. 3 

Church, Projects againſt it 77. 

Cirencefier won by the King's Forces under 
Prince Rupert 278. 

Clanrickard Marquis of (ſee 7riſh Rebels) made 
Deputy to the Marquis of Ormond 626. the 
ill Condition of his Affairs in treland 637, 
638: he diſcovers a Correſpondence ma- 
nag'd by a Fryer, between the Popilh Iriſb 
Clergy and Zudlow 639. ſends the Earl of 
Cafile-haven to give an account of all to 
the King ibid. the King gives him leave to 
retice ibid. he gets a Paſs from Zudlow, and 
goes into England, and dies within a year 
3; 


Clare Earl of 62, 215, 343, 345 346, 355, 


357- 

Clarendon (Lord) his opinion of the whole 
buſineſs of carrying the King from # 
ton- Court 5 10, his judgment of the diffe- 
rent Conduct of the two Parties, the In- 
dependent Engli/þ and the Presbyterian 
Scots 520. ſee Chancellor : ſee Hyde. 

Clarges, ſee Committee. 

Clarke 13, 21, Clarke Sir William 401. 

Claypole, ſee Cromwell, 

Clement IX. Pope 606. 

Clergy virtuous and learn'd in the beginning 

the late Troubles 26. 

Cleve Duke of 662. 

Cleveland Earl of 396, 400, 408, 416, 619. 

Clobery 713. 

Clogher Bilhop of 625. 

Cloxworthy Sir Jom 57, 98, 563. 

Clubmen in Somerſet and Dorſegſbire 45 5. 

Cebber Col. 713, 722. ſent by the Officers of 
the Army into Scotland to General Monk 
712. 

Cohogan Father 639. 

Coke Sir Edward 3. Coke Sir John 50. his Cha- 
rafter 21, 41. remov'd from his Office of 
Secretary of State 42. 

ColcheFter deliver'd 5 42. 

Colepepper Lord (ſee Capel) 418, 419, 420, 
425, 4452 446, 448, 453, 457, 461, 462, 
463, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 475, 477, 
478, 479, 485, 486, 487, 489, 493, 495» 
$30, 53 536, 539, 548, 624, 629. 

Colepepper Sir Johm 120, 215, 240, 301, 303, 
344, 348, 394, 405, 468. made Chancellor 


8 Exchequer 111, 112. his Character 


Cologne, ſee Charles II. 

Colvil 43. 

Commiſſioners (ſee Treaty) for Treating with 
the Scors meet and tranſact 52. Commiſ- 
ſioners of the four aſſociated Weſtern Coun- 
ties meet the Prince of Wales at Bridgewater 
446. the Iflue of their conſultation there 
ibid. Commiſſioners of Devon. complain of 
Sir Richard Greenvil 448. Commiſſioners 
of Scotland enter a Proteſtation againſt the 
four Acts which the Parliament ſends to 
the King to pals 513. Commiſſioners of 


Scotland's private Treaty with the King at 


Flampton Court 517- which Treaty was 
renew'd; and he fign'd it at the Iſle of 
Wight 518. Commiſſioners ſent by the two 
Houſes of Parliament into Scotland 5 26. 
Commiſſioners ſent to the Prince of M ales 
from the City of London with a Petition 
536. 

Committe of State in 1640. the Perſons com- 
poling it 50, a Committe of both Houſes 
appointed to treat with the Stori/ſh Com- 
miſſioners 63. the Committee appointed 
by the Parliament to receive the King from 
the Scots at New-Cafile in the end of Jan, 
1646. 497. the Committee of the Scors Par- 
liament order Monroe to disband 5 41. Com- 
mittee of Safety conſtituted by the Army 7 12. 
they ſend Clarges &c. to General Monk 713. 
Committe of the Lords and Commons ſent 
to the King arrive at the Fague 735. ſee 
Parliament. 

Common- Prayer, ſee Parliament. 

Commons (Houle of) accuſe the Biſhops of 
High Treaſon, and why? 116. the ill con- 
ſequences of this ibid. ſee Parliament. 

Commotions in King Charles I. Reign, the 
Seeds of them 27. 

Complaints againſt ſome particular Biſhops 
67. and againſt new Canons ibid. 

Compton Lord 154, 286. Compton Sir Tho, 15. 
Compton Sit William 414, 535. 

Con 50. 

Conde Prince of 489, 591, 592, 593, 632, 634, 
658, 675, 694, 695, 705, 708. his advicy 
to the Spaniards when Dunkirk was belieg'd 
not hearken'd to 694. 

Coniers Sir John 95, 97, 126, 180, 184, 349. 
made Lieutenant of the Tower 137. 

Cont Seignior 104- 

Comy Prince of 593, 701. 

Convocation continued after the Parliament 
in 1640. 49. makes Canons ibid, 

Conwallis Sir Charles 60g. 

Conway Lord 21, 47, 48, 318, 319, 321,343, 
3457346, 357, 376. made General of the 
Horſe 47. routed at Newburn 48. 

Cony 697. 

Cookein 2 334. 

Cooper Sir Anth. Aibley 348 15, 736. 

Coore Sir Charles 602, 4 COL R's 

Cope 21. 

Copley (Colonel) defeats the Lord Digby at 

borne in Torkſhire 472, Copley Commil- 
ſary General 563. 

Corbet 73 l. 

Coriton 446. 

Cork deliver'd up to Cromwell 596. 

Cork Earl of 72. 

Coronation of King Charles II. in Scotland 614. 

Coſins (Dt) forbid to officiate to the Pro- 
teſtants in the Queen's Family at Paris 612. 

Coſteloe Lord Viſcount 288. 

Cotterel Col. 5 45. 

Conington Sir Fr. 6, 11, 12. Cottington Lord, 

33» 342 50, 69, 70, 74, 75, 76, 86, 111, 346, 
528, 538, $39, 548, 583, 584, 585, 586- 
his Character 50. he and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer taken Priſoners by 6 or 
7 Frigats of Offend 538. a Conference be- 
tween him and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer concerning the King's ſending an 
Embaſly into Spain 583. they are made 
Embafladours thither 584. in their 
Journey thither 585. viſit the Duke of Tor- 
Pain at Bruſſels 586. return to Ammerp 587. 
proſecute their [ourney to Paris ibid. be- 
gin their Journey for Spain, and arrive at 
Bourdeaux 391. their Paſſes ſent to them 
592. they go into Madrid incognito, and lodge 
firſt at Sir Benjamin Wright's ibid. an Ac- 
count of their Audience 593. they haye an 
Houſe affign'd them 5 94. their private Au- 
dience and Demands ibid. the Anſwer they 
recetv'd ibid. they receive Orders from the 
King to ſtay where they were 598. acquaint 
the King of Spain with their Maſter's Reſo- 
lution for Scotland ibid. the King of Spain's 
Anſwer to them ibid. they — 4 with 
Don Lewis de Haro about Aſcham, who was 
ſent into Spain as Agent by the Parliament 
of England 605. his Anſwer to them ibid. 
they write to Don Lewis about Aſctham's 
being kill'd 606. his Anſwer to them ibid. 
the Secretary of State brings a Meſſage from 
the King of Spain to defire them to be gone 
608. they apply to Don Lewis ibid. the 
Reaſon of their being preſt to depart Ma- 
drid in ſuch haſte ibid. the Lord Cortington 
reſolyes to ſtay as a private Man in Spain 
609. he and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have Audience of leave ibid. the Lord 
Cottington lives at Valladolid till he dies ibid. 
his Character ibid. 


Cotton 


Cotton Sir Tho, 157, 577. 

Covenant, the Scotj/h 37. a Vow and Core- 
nant agreed to be taken by the Members of 
both Houſes upon diſcovery of a Deſign 
carry'd on by Mr. aller, Mr. Tomkins, &c. 
320, the ſame taken throughout the City 
and Army 321. a Covenant propoſed by 
the Scors between the two Kingdoms, and 
agreed to 358. it is taken and ſubſcribed 
by the Lords and Commons and their Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines Sept. 25. 1643. ibid. a 
Copy of the Covenant 359. tis order'd 
to be taken by others, eſpecially by the 
City 360. | 

Covenanters (Scotiſh) upon the Sacceſs at 
Dunce, write to the King's three Generals 
40. Addreſs to the King 41. a Treaty of 
Pacification enter'd npon and concluded 
with them ibid, the ill Conſequences of it 
42. 

Coventry Lord 18, 51, 86, 186, 215, 234, 413. 
Coventry (Lord Keeper) dies 44- his Cha- 
racer 16, 44. 

Coventry and Lichfield Robert Biſhop of 115. 

Council, ſee Chatacter: ſee Charles II. ſee 
Parliament. The Powers of the Council- 
Table and Star-Chamber enlarg'd 23. a 
great Council of the Peers ſummon d to 
York 49. the Lords of the Council acquaint 
the Houſe of Commons with the Rebel- 
lion of treland, the Houſe of Lords not lit- 
ting 98. Diviſions among the Councils at 
Oxford 362. the Miſchiefs enſuing thence 
ibid. the ill Concequences proceeding from 
a Diſreſpe& and Irreverence to the Coun- 
cil of State 363. a Council ſettled for the 
Prince of Wales 420. a new Council of 
Officers met, who conſult about the Go- 
vernment 700. their Addreſs to Rich. Crom- 

well Apr. 6. 1659. ibid. they are ſeconded 
by the City Militia ibid. they adviſe him to 
diflolve the Parliament ibid. they reſtore 
Lambert, &c. to the Army, and remove ma- 
ny of CromweZ's Friends 701. they iflue a 
Declaration to reſtore the Long Parliament, 
May 6. 1659. ibid. they prepare a Petition 
and Repreſentation to the Parliament, and 
why? 711. a new Common- Council for 
London choſen out of ſuch as were oppoſers 
of the Government and diſaffected to the 
Church 68. the Anſwer of the Common- 
Council of the City of London to the Com- 
- moner's delire of borrowing Money of the 
City 132. the Petition of the Common- 
Council of the City of London againſt 
Peace 342. the Common-Council of the 
City of London refraftory to the Parliament 


715. 

Counſcllors, fee Privy -Counſellots. 

Counties, divers enter upon exerciſing the 
Power of the Militia 142. the Condition 
of the Counties between Oxford and Tork 
in the end of the year 1642. 285. 

Court, ( ſee Temper: fee Charles I.) the State 
of it at the beginning of the Reign of K. 
Charles I. 3. a Proſpect of it, and the Mini- 
ſters thereof after the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham 15. the ſtate of affairs at Court 
in 1640. 49. the indiſpoſition and melan- 
choly of the Court at Oxford; how pre- 
ſery'd from deſpair 435. 

Courtney Sit William 45 4. 

Crane 248. 

Cranfield (Lionel) ſee Middleſex. 

Craven Lord 503. 

Crawford Earl of 330, 331, 630. Crawford Co- 
lonel 375, 380. 

Creed: Major 712, 722. 

Crequy Duke of 695. 

Creſwell Serjeant 276. 

Crew go, 179, 425, 4332 435+ 

Criſp. Sir Nicholas 3 19 

Crofts Lord 658. Crofts Mr. William 128, 537, 
629, 

Foes Hen. 646, 660, 680, 731. ſubmits to 
the Authority of Parliament, and reſigns 
his Commiſſion of 7reland 7or. 

Cromwell Oliver (ſee Jane) 48, 102, 305, 306, 
393, 402, 421, 422, 423, 426, 433) 435» 
444, 445, 459, 452, 482, 496, 498, 499, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 306, 309, 
510, 511, 512,513, 514, 515, $18, 520, 
122, 524, 525z 53% 533, $34 5357 538, 
540, 541, 542, 543, $44, $45» $46, 547. 
551, $53, $60, 563, $68, 571, 572, 573, 
$742 $76, 577, $79, 580, 581, 583, 585, 
589, 590, $97, 598, 602, 603, 610,611, 
G13, 614, 615, 616, 618, 619, 624, 626, 
630, 634, 636, 637, 640 641, 642, 643, 
644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650, 65 1, 
G5 3, 654, 655, 656, 657, 659, 660, 661, 
665, 666, 667, 668, 670, 671, 672, 673, 


674, 675, 676, 677, 678, 679, 682, 683, 
684, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689, 693, 694, 
695, 696, 697, 699, 700, 701, 702, 703, 
705, 706, 71 712, 713, 714, 715, 716, 


733, 733, 726, 730, 731, 734. he only 
nds means to keep his Commiſſion lor 
the Paſſing of the Self-denying 
nance) and new-models the Army under 
Fairfax 443. takes Wincheſter and Baſing 
480. his behaviour at firſt in the Mutinies 
of the Army 499. a defign of ſeiling him 
500. upon which he eſcapes to the Army 
ibid. ſuppreſles a Tumult of the Levellers 
513. bis Speech upon the King's Anſwer 
to the Parliament Commiſſioners concern- 
ing the four Acts they defir'd him to paſs 
514- a meeting of him and the Officers at 
Windſor, wherein they deſign the King's de- 


ſtruction 515. he advances againſt the Score | 


525. defeats Sir Marmaduke Langdale and 
Duke Hamilton 538, marches into co 
541- is receiv'd at Edenborongh ibid. re- 
turns for England 5 42. is made Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Jreland 589. provides Fotces for 
his going thither 590. arrives at Dublin ib. 
takes Tredagh by Storm 596. marches into 
Munſter and his ſucceſs there ibid. he gives 
the 7riſh leave to tranſport themſelves into 
any Prince's Service 602. he's ſent for by 
the Parliament out of Zreland 607, and 
leaves Ireton his Deputy ibid. he's made Ge- 
neral in the room of Fairfax ibid. enters 
Scotland ibid. the diſtreſs of his Army ibid. 
he entirely routs the Scors in the Battle of 
Dunbar ibid. enters Edenborongh 608. en- 
deavouts to fight the King's Army 614. 
8 a Paſs and gets behind the King ibid. 
is Reſolutions and Counſels upon the 
news of the King's going into England ibid. 
he orders Lambert to follow the King with 
a Body of Horſe ibid. leaves Monk in Scot- 
land 615. and follows the King three days 
after he was gone ibid. defears the King at 
Worceſter 618. cauſes ſeveral High-Courts of 
Juſtice to be erected 626. was never zealous 
for the War with the Dutch, but govern'd 
in it by Saint-Fohn 636. he eres another 
Council of Officers, who expoſtulate with 
the Parliament about their Arrears, and 
theirown Diſſolution 640. he and his Of- 
ficers diſſolve the Parliament 641, &c. and 
chooſe a new one 642. Conditions and 
Qualities of the Perſons nominated ibid. 
he calls them together by his own Warrant 
to meet July 4th 165 3. ibid. (peaks to them, 
and delivers them an Inſtrument for their 
Authority ibid. he's made Lord Protector 
643. inſtall'd in Weſtminſter-Hall December 
16th 1653. according to an Inſtrument of 
Government ibid. the ſubſtance of it ibid. 
he takes an Oath to obſerve it ibid. is pro- 
claimꝰd Protectq; ibid. invited by the City 
to Grecer's Hal. he makes peace with 
4 644. makes Portugal 
ſend an Emba r for Peace 645. 2 
cutes the King's Party ibid. his Condition 
in reſpe& of his Neighbours 646. Diſputes 
atiſe in his own Party ibid. eſpecially a- 
mong the Levellers ibid. he calls a Patlia- 
ment after a new method ibid. the ſubſtance 
of his Speech to them 647. he ſpeaks to 
them in the Painted Chamber ibid. admits 
none into the Houſe but ſuch as ſubſcrib'd 
an Engagement to him ibid. diſſolves them 
Jan. 22. 165 4. 648. his Treaty with France 
649. his advantage by rhe Rifings of the 
King's Party 671. his Order for Decimating 
the King's Party ibid. his Declaration for 
jaſtifying it ibid, he ſends two great Fleets 
to Sea in the beginning of 1655 ; the one 
under Pen, with a Land Army commanded 
by Venables 673. the other under Blake 
ibid. their Orders ibid. he commits Pen 
and Yenables to the Tower 674. ſends Re- 
cruits to Jamaica ibid. is diſturb'd with the 


Diviſions in his own Army 676. conſti- 
tutes his Major Generals ibid. their power 


ibid. he * a apy wand mos 
Septemb. 17th 1656. 677. impoſes a ſu 

ſcription upon the Members before they 
fate ibid. his ſealouſy of Lambert ibid. A 
Propoſition in Parliament for him to be 
King ibid. Lambere and his Party oppoſe 
this Overture ibid. and ſome of Cronwel''s 
own Relations 678, a Committee appoint- 
ed to confer with him abont it ibid. he 
gives them Audience, and they offer him 
their Reaſons ibid. he refuſes the Title 
of King 679. is confirm'd Proteftor by 
the Humble Petition and Advice ibid. the 
contents of it ibid. his Speech upon paſſing 
it 680. the ſolemnity of his Inauguration 


rdi- - 


ibid. he adjourns his Parliament to Jams 

ry 2<th ibid. his Actions in the Vacancy of 

Parliament ibid. his Daughters diſpos'd of 

in Marriage ibid. the ſucceſs of his Am 

abroad 68 f. the Victory of his Fleet over 
the Spaniard ibid. he ſpeaks to the Parlia- 
ment, which meets Jan, 20th 682. convencs 
both Houſes, and ſpeaks to them ibid. he 
diſlolves that Parliament Feb. 4th ib. turns 

Lambert out of the Army ibid. abridges the 

Power of his Major Generals ibid. ac- 

quaints the Lord Mayor, &#c. of the City 

with a Plot of the Caraliers, and the Marg. 
of Ormond's being in England 683. many 

Perſons ſeis'd upon that Account ibid. and 

687. he finds new Enemies among the 

Settaries 689. his affairs ſome time before 

his death 696. s deſign againſt 

him a good while before this ibid. the 

death of his Daughter Claypole ibid. he's 

ſeis d on by an Ague in Awgnſt ibid. he 

appoints his Son Richard his Succeſſot: 

and expires, Sept. 3d. ibid. the terrible Storm 
on the fame day ibid. his Character ibid. 
two inſtances of his intereſt among for- 
reign Princes 697. the Conclulion of his 
Character 698. 

Cromwell Richard 680, 696, 500, 702, 706, 
723, 731, 734. the beginning of his Go- 
vernment 699. he calls a Parliament to 
meet 27th 1659. ibid. which it 
does ibid. the buſineſs recommended to 
them by bim ibid. he's adviſed by ſome to 
diflolye it 700, by others to the contrary 
ibid. but at laſt is preyail'd with ibid. and 
iſſues out a Proclamation to that purpoſe; 
whereupon his Protectorſhip is at an end 
ibid. he ſubmits to the Authority of Parlia- 
ment 701. a pleaſant ſtory relating to him 
701, 702. x 

Cropredy Bridge, the Battle there 400. 

Cumberland Earl of 215, 235, 245, 282, 283, 
403. 

Cunningham 387. 


D 


Dacres Lord 382. 

Dalbeer 542. 

Dalkeith Lady 405. 

Danby Eatl of 568. 

Danvers Sir John 568. 

Darcy Marmaduke 666, 668. 

Darmſtads, ſee Heſſe. 

Dartmouth taken by Prince Aaurice 367. 

D'avenant (Sir William) ſent from the Queen 
to the King to perſwade him to give up the 
Church 495. 

Dausk, Captain 379. | 

Dean 644. 

Debates in the Council at Oxford bow the 
Lords that came over from the Parliament 
to his Majeſty ſhould be receiv'd 343. 

Declaration of ſome Miniſters againſt the 
Government of the Church by Biſhops 67. 
of both Houſes of Parliament to his Ma- 
jeſty concerning the caules of their fears 
and jealouſies 145. of his Majeſty from 
York, March gth. 1641. 151. of the two 
Houſes about the Militia, May 5. 1642. 
170. of the King in Anſwer to it 171. of 
both Houſes concerning a Reformation of 
the Liturgy 173. a Declaration of Remon- 
trance of the Lords and Commons May 
19. 1642. 179. of his Majeſty to the Lords 
attending him at Tork, June 13. 1642. 214. 
a Declaration and Profeſſion of his Ma- 

jeſty June 15. the ſame year ibid. a Declara- 

tion and profeſſion of the Lords and 
Counſellors at Tork diſavowing any In- 
tentions of railing War ibid. a Declaration 
of his Majeſty upon that occalion 215- a 

Declaration of the Parliament to the City 

of London, upon a Letter from the King to 

the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 219. of the 
two Houſes to the Kingdom 241. to the 

Subjects of Scotland 257. of both Houſes 

concerning their Generals acceptable Ser- 

vice 262. the Subſtance of the Declaration 
of the Lords and Commons to the States 
of the united Provinces 266. a Declaration 
of the King upon occalion of the two 

Houſes Ordinances of Raiſing Money 269. 

of the King after his Succeſſes over Fairfax 

in the North, Sir William Walter in the 

Weſt, and the taking of Briffo! 336. an 

Extract of the Declaration of the Kingdom 

of Scotland 382. an Extract of the Declara- 

tion of Eng/and and Scotland 383. the Sub- 
ſtance of the Declaration of the Lords and 

Commons at Oxford 385. the Declaration 

of the Parliament upon the proceeding of 

E92 the 


the Army 499- Which was afterwards raſed 
out of their Books ibid. of the Parliament 
that there ſhould be no more Addrefles to 
the King 5 15- what effect it had upon the 
People ibid. of the Army in Novemb. 1648. 
558. another Declaration of the Army ſent 
to the Houſe of Commons 5 62. of Cromwell 
for juſtifying his Order for decimating the 


King's Party 671- of the Officers for re-. 


ſtoring the Long Parliament 70 1. of Sit Geo. 
Booth, and Sir Thomas Middleton 704. of the 
King Apr. It 1660. 728. of the King's Par- 
ty after his Majeſty had ſent his Letters 
into England; which had great effect 730. 

Deering Sir Edw. 183. brings a Bill into the 
Houſe of Commons for extirpating Bi- 
ſhops, Deans, and Chapters, &c. 78. which 
is reviv'd and committed 90. but at laſt 
laid aſide 91. 

Denbigh Earl of 25 1, 3137382, 42574327, 443, 
446, 513, 573+ 

Denny Lord 21. 

Derby Earl of 248, 284, 388, 393, 396, 614, 
617. meets the King in Lancaſhire 615. 
parts from him at J}/arrington, and is ſent 
to Lancaſhire to raiſe Forces ibid. his ill ſuc- 
ceſs 616. his Character and Execution 619. 
Derby Countels of ibid. g 

Deſborough 623,678, 679, 700, 711, 7132. his 
Regiment tevolts to the Parliament 715. 

Deſerters, whether to be received into Fayour 
again? 369. : 

Delign dilcover'd at London, wherein Mr. 
Waller, Mr. Tomkins, &c. en concern d 

17, 318, 319, 320. this delign not cat- 
77 — 21% | 5 — as wa» pretended 


21. 

Deviſes beſieg d by Sir William Waller 3 30. 

Devonſhire Earl of 215, 283. 

De Wit 636. 

D'Ews Lieutenant Col. 312. 

Differences ariſe between the Parliament and 
the Army 498. 

Digby 418. Digby Lord 62, 76,112, 116,117, 
118, 124, 126, 141, 145, 152, 15% 157; 
167, 168, 188, 192, 193, 199, 200, 222, 
231, 232, 233, 245, 276, 303, 313, 350, 
3942 399 400, 405, 418, 420, 436, 437. 
438, 440, 449, 450, 453, 4571 471, 472, 


473» 479, 489, 493, 587, 588. his Cha- 
racter 112, 113, 394 accusd of High 


Treaſon upon pretence of his Leyying War 
at Kingfon upon Thames 125. goes into 
Holland 141. accus'd of Levying War a- 
gainſt the King 141, 142. taken by the 
Parliament Forces 231. his Tranſactions 
with Sir John Hotham in Hull 232, 233. 
he's routed at Sherborne in Yorkſhire 472. ar- 
rives at Jerſey from Ireland, and adviſes the 
Prince of Wales to go thither but in yain 
488. thence he goes into France ibid. his 
Tranſactions there with the Queen of Eng- 
land and Cardinal Magarin ibid. c. his 
and the Lord Jermyn's Arguments for the 
Prince of Wales's going into France 493+ 
Digby Colonel Sir Jom 237, 325, 338, 
365, 366, 367, 413, 458, 546, 548. routs 
the Parliament Forces at Torrington 347. 
takes Barnſtable and Bediford ibid. Digby 
General 465, 468, 474, 475+ Digby Kenelm 
542. Digby Mr. 238, 243, 456. 
Dillon Lord 288. 
Diſcontents of the Nation 645. 
Dives Sir Lewis 117, 141, 142, 154, 185» 194, 
245, 365, 414, 431, 444, 457+ 
Diviſions in the Parliament at Vefiminſter 
420. 
Doddington Sir Francis 408. 
Doleman 416. 
Doncaſter Viſcount 21. 
Donnington Caſtle beſieg d 417. reliey'd by 
the King ibid. | 
Dorcheſter ſurrendet d to the King's Forces 


46. 

Doriſlaus 601. kill'd at the Hague by ſome 
Scoitiſh Men 581. 

Dorſet Earl of 20, 110, 115, 239, 249. his 
Character 20. he kills the Lord Brace ibid. 
Dorſet Counteſs of 503. 

Dowcet 561. 

Dover Earl of 215, 251. 

Douglaſs Sit Foſeph 575,578. 

Downng Dr 263. 

Drake Sir Francis 458, 459. 

Dublin block d up by the Marquis of Ormond 
589. Dublin La. Biſhop of 380. 

Dunbar Battle 607. Dunbar Earl of 29. 

Duncomb Colonel 282. 

Dwnkirk, beſieg d by the French Army 694. a 
Battle there 695. tis ſurrender'd, and deli- 

2 d by the French King to the Eg U 


o 


Dunſmore Lord 52, 215. his Character 303. 

Dunſtar Caſtle taken by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford 327. 

Dureſme Tho. Biſhop of 115. 

Dmutch War begun, and upon what account 
634. The Dutch Fleet beaten by Blake 636. 
the Dutch ſend to the Parliament for Peace 
ibid. beaten at Sea in June 1653. 644. ſend 
four Commiſſioners to treat of Peace ibid, 
ſend out another Fleet before the end of 
July but 'tis beaten ibid, 


E 


Earl Sit Walter 238, 346. 

Earles Dr. 531, 668. 

Earnly Sir Michael 43 r. x 

Edenborough Biſhoprick erected 29. 

Edgecomb 476. 

Eage- Hill Fight 251. 

Edward III. King 74, 168, 182, 199, 193, 
204, 206, 266, 370, 554. 

Edward IV. King 87, 208. 

Edward VI. King 74, 267. 

Edward Conſeſlor King 204. 

Elizabeth Princeſs 507, 656. 

Elizabeth Queen 2, 18, 22, 56, 59, 60, 74, 79, 

34 152, 173, 203, 268, 297, 304, 551,572» 
er happy Reign 25. 

Elliot Tho. 188, 405. comes to the King: his 
influence upon his Majeſty 587, 588, 

Elliſon 622. 

Ely Bilhop of 67, 115. 

Ey Lord Viſcount 73. 

Engagement, Oath ſo call'd 571. 

England, ſee Diſcontenss : ſee Inſurrection: ſee 
Charles II. its condition under Cromwell 
673. Affairs of it after the defeat of Booth 
and Middleton 7 11. | 

Engl 7 on n French _ going to = 5 
ief of Dunkyrk 636. Engliſh Squadron lights 
upon the Spanyb Welt- India Fleet; . 
Rere Admiral and another Ship of Cades 
676. 

Eriking Sir Charles 425. 

Eſpernoon Duke of 591, 592. 

22 Charles Colonel 238, 254, 255. 

Ejjex Robert Earl of 38, 40, 41, 42, 47, 50, 
52, 60, 61, 64, 70, 77, 79, 80, 90, 91, 92, 
957 96, 98, 106, 108, 117, 124, 1347139, 
144, 155, 156, 186, 223, 224, 228, 230, 
234, 236, 240, 241, 243, 24% 245z 246z 
248, 249, 251, 252 253z 25% 255z 256, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 270, 273, 278, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 291, 292, 
2937 30% 310, 311,312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 322, 323, 324, 326, 331z 332 
3352 341, 342, 343, 344, 3452 349, 35% 
351» 3544 3552 357, 358, 359, 361, 363, 
365, 370, 371, 381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
388, 391 392, 393 394, 395, 396, 397» 
398, 399, 400, 401, 404, 495, 406, 407, 
408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
416, 420, 421, 42, 439, 431, 432 433, 
4342 4377 44, 4452 446, 452, 458, 482, 
4971 498, 501, 503, 521, 532, $42, 581, 
630. made Lieutenant General of the Ar- 
my againſt the Kt 38. poſſeſſes Berwick 
39- made Lord Chamberlain 86. appoints 
a Guard for the ſecurity of the Parliament 
98. moves with his Army from Northam 
ton 244. marches ,after the King 251. the 
condition of his Army after the Fight at 
Edge-hill 255, his Character 304. he 
matches to beſiege Reading, April 15. 1643. 
311. takes it 314. * F to Thame 322. 
receives conſiderable loſs from Prince Ru- 
pert in his quarters about that place 323. 
marches ſrom Thame to London; quartering 
his Army about St Albans 324. returns 
from Thame with his Army to Uxbridge 33 2. 
fails in his Zeal to the Parliament 342. 
marches out of Londen to relieve Gloceſter 
349- in his Return from Gloceſter ſeiſes 
upon CirenceFter 350. gets into Reading 35 1. 


_ thence to London 354. his Anſwer to the 


Letter of the Members of both Houſes at 
Oxford, together with two Declarations 
382. he's unfortunate after the taking the 
Covenant 383. takes poſſeſſion of Abing- 
don 396. comes before Oxford ibid. marches 
towards the Weſt 397. takes }eymomh 399. 
relieves Lyme ibid. marches into Cornwall 
405. leaves his Army, and eſcapes to Ply- 
mouth by Sea 409. his rude Letter to Prince 
Rypert, and the occaſion of it 441, he and 
divers others reſign their Commiſſions 443. 
he dies in Sept. 1646. 498. 

Eſſex Sir William 255. 

Evelyn Sir John 260, 291. 

Eveſham taken by the Parliament Forces 45 1, 

Eugenio Don 595. 


Ewre Col. 562 

Exciſe impos d by the two Houſes at Nin. 
ſter and Oxford 385. 

Exeter (lee Neri) deliver'd to Prince Maurice 
upon Articles, Sept. 4th 1643. 348. 

Eyre: Captain 334. 


F 


Faction begun in the King's Army 250. 

Fairfax Lord 169, 235, 281, 282, 283, 285, 
292,2 3» 336» 449, 736. made General of 
York:ſhire tor the Parliament 283. becomes 
abſolute Maſter of the Field ib; 

Fairfax Lady, ſee High Court. 

Fairfax Sit Tho. (ſee Monk: fee Lord Fairfax) 
235, 283, 388, 402, 432, 443, 445, 446, 
459, 4537 4% 455> 4572 4797 463, 464, 
465, 466, 468, 477, 480, 481, 485, 491, 
492, 496, 497, 499, 500, 501, 503, 513, 
$18, 521, 525, 534, 535, 142, $432 567, 
568, 572, 590, 603, 607, 626, 711, 716, 
723. defeats and takes Col. Bellaſis at Selby 
385. marches into Cheſhire ibid. routs the 
Triſh Forces at Nantwich 386. is propoſed 
in the Houſe of Commons to be made 
their General 423. made General in the 
room of the Earl of Eſſex 443. he fits down 
with his Army before Oxford 45 1. draws oft 
from thence 45 2. defeats the King at Naſe- 
by ibid. with his Army enters Somerſet/hire 
456. beats Goring near Lamport 457. takes 
Bridgewater 459. routs the Lord Hopron's 
Forces at Torrington 476. writes a very ſharp 
Letter to the Parliament upon account of 
the Petition of the Apprentices, &c. 504. 
conducts the two Speakers and other Mem- 
bers to their ſeveral Houſes of Parliament 
506. marches againſt the Remiſh Men 535 
beſieges the Earl of Norwich in Colcheſter ib. 
marches for London 5 62. gives up his Com- 
miſſion 605. | 

Falconbridge Lord Viſcount 282, 385, 689, 
695, 696. 

Falkland Lord 27, 57,73, 77,78, 91, 99, 102, 
III, 112, 120, 156, 157, 187, 188, 215, 
218, 241, 245, 247, 250, 260, 303, 320, 
321, 348. made Secretary of State 111, 
112. ſlain at Newbury 351. his Character 
111,351,351. 

Fanaticks when the Name firſt began 42 . 
Fanning Patrick 625. 

Fanſhaw 457, 465, 468, 477. 

Farnham Caſtle, tee Arundel Caſtle. 

Farr Colonel 535. 

Feaily Dr. 358. 

Felton (John) aſſaſſinates the Dake of Bucking- 
ham 9. is apprehended: his behayiour at- 
terwards 10. 

Fern Dr. 428. Fern Mr. 18. 

la Ferte (lee Senneterre) 267. 

Fetiyplace 278. 

Field Biſhop of St. David's 20. 

Fielding Lord 230, 25 1. Fielding Colonel Rich, 
250, 312, 314, 315, 398, 552+ order'd to 
be try'd for his Surrender of Reading 3 15. 
ſentenced to loſe his Head, but at laſt par- 
don'd ibid. this proves diſadvantagious to 
the King 316. 

Fiennes Col. John 414, 415. Fiennes Col. Nath. 
61, 77, 93» 244, 317, 333» 334» 435, 699, 
700. his Character 61. he's try'd for fur- 
rendring Briſtol, and condemn d; but pat- 
don'd by the General 371. 

Finch Lord 24, 69, 104, 186, 352. Finch Sir 
John 53. his Character 25. made Lord 
Keeper 44. withdraws beyond Sea 59. 

Fleet, the Revolt of part of it from the King 
to Rainiborongh 5 28. the Revolted Ships go 
over to Holland 5 30. the chief Commander 
of the Parliament's Fleet comes on the Spa- 
niſh Coaſt 595. his Letter to the King of 
Spain ibid. fails into the River of Liibon 
ibid. requires Prince Rupert's Fleet to be de- 
liver'd up ibid. a Fleet ſet forth in 1653. 
under three Admirals 644. beats the Dutch 
in June ibid. and July ibid. Fleet under 
Pen 673. under Blake in 1655. goes into 
the Mediterranean ibid. under Pen goes to 
the Barbadoes ib. thence to Hiſpaniola 674. 
returns into England ibid. Fleet under Blake 
has better ſucceſs than that under Pen ibid. 
forces Algiers to a Peace ibid. enters the Har- 
bour of Tini and burns their Fleet ibid. 
The Fleet receives the Letter the King ſends 
them juſt before his Reſtoration, with the 
ſame duty both Houſes did thoſe ſent to 
them 732. comes on the Coaſt of Holland 
735. the Duke of Tork takes poſſeſſion 
thereof as Admiral ibid. ſets fail with the 
King May 24th 1660. 736. 

Fleetwood 2 49, 678, 700, 711, 712. his be- 

haviout 


haviour in the latter end of 1659. 715. 

Florence Duke of 710. 

Forbes Sit Arthur 73 l. 

Ford Sir Am. 390, 391,512. 

Foreſt Laws reviv'd 23. 

Forreign Kings and States, their inclination 
in the cauſe between the King and Parlia- 
ment 267, 

Forteſcue Sir Faithful 252,253, 288. 

Forth Earl of 3 14, 382, 383,384. 

Faſter Juſtice 276, 

Foulke 273 

Fountain 43 4, 445+ ; 

Fox (Stephen) admitted to manage the King's 
Money 657. 

France (ſee Treaty) the affairs thereof whilſt 
the King was at Paris 591. The Queen 
Mother of France deſigns to put an end to 
the War between the two Crowns of France 
and Spain, by a Treaty and Marriage 706. 
She adviſes Cardinal Maxzarin to concur in 
it ibid. He Argues againſt it ibid. but at Jaſt 
he yields to her purpoſe ibid, 

Francis I. King of France 706. 

Fragier Dr. 480, 613,65 1. 

Freeman Sir Ralph 15. 

French Court, the Troubles thereof after the 
fight at JYorceſier 63 t. French ſend an Em- 
baſſadour into England 635. 

Fryar Sir Thomas 10. 

Fuenſaldagna Conde of 586, 587, 610, 675, 
676, 695. 

Fuentarabia, (ce Treaty. 


G. 


Gage Col. 399, 409, 410, 415, 417, 418. his 
Chatacter 409, 410. herelieves Baſing 411. 
and is made Goyernour of Oxford 418. his 
Death ibid. 

Galloway Will. 726. 

de Garcies Conde 587. 

Gardiner Sit Tho. 56, 159, 370) 424, 435,439 

Garroway Captain 407. 

Gatriſons dive:s ſurrender'd to the Parliament 


497+ 

. Sir Bernard 535, 543- 

Gell Sir Jom 282, 285, 286, 380. takes the 
Cathedral of Lichfield 285. 

George 278. 

Gerrard Lord (lee Herbert 470, 471, 472, 473 
480, 645, 65 4+ 

Gerrard Sir Gilbert 62, 96. Gerrard General 
4532 4% 460. Gerrard Col. Charles 254; 
313, 333, 414, 417, 45 I» 

Gerrard (Mr.) tried before 
Juſtice 645. condemn d ibid. be headed on 
Tower-Hill ibid. 

Giluy 668. 

Glanvile Serjeant 46. choſen Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons 44. very well qualify'd 
for it ibid. 


Glemham Sit Tho. 235, 281, 385, 402, 460, | 


47 1. - 

Chon (Earl of) receives a Commiſſion 
from the King 650. retires to his own 
Houſe, and makes his Peace with Monk 
ibid. 

Glin 435, 503. 

Gleceſter urs and Garriſon's Anſwer to the 
King upon his ſummoning them to ſurren- 
der 340. beſieged by the King ibid. the pro- 
ſecution of the Siege 348. the Siege rais'd 


349. A deſign of ſurpriſing it by Major 


General Maſſey 703. 

Gloceſter Biſhop of 115. : 

Gloceſter Duke of 503, 507, 656, 657, 662, 
676, 685, 695, 710, 726, 734, 736. an ac- 
count of the Endeavours at Paris to pervert 
the Duke of Gloceſter in his Religion 663. 

Glyn, ſee Gln. : 

Godolphin Col. Will. 280, 325- Codolphin (Mr. 
Sidney) ſlain 28 1. his Character ibid. 

Gofje Dr. 530, 629. Gofſe Col. 700, 701. 

Goodwyn 290, 380. 

Gorges Dr. 622, Gorges Lord 414- 

Goring 402, 495, 411, 414, 416, 420, 434- 
Goring Lord 368, 416, 418, 420, 441, 444. 
445, 446, 447, 448, 449) 459, 471, 43; 
4541 4552 456, 457, 458, 459, 462, 4631 
464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 479, 4741 
475, 476, 573. endeayours to be made 
Commander of the Weſt 447, 448. Joyns 
the King at Oxford 450. is ſent back into the 
Welt ibid. and defeated by Sir Tho. Fairfax 
near Lamport 457. he makes Propoſitions 
to the Prince -of Wales 461. which the 
Prince grants ibid. ſends the Lord Wentworth 

to the Prince of Wales with certain De- 
mands on his behalf 462. a Conference 
between him and one of the Prince of 
Wales Council 463. be retires into France 


the High Court of 


1 N D E X. 


466. Goring General 283, 393, 406, 407, 
408, 420. his Charafter 418 Gi Col. 
88, 106, 137, 237, 713. declares for the 
King at Portſmouth 233, 234. ſurrenders 
Portſmouth 2.43 Goring Mr. 180,184,186,326, 

Gourney Sit Richard 106, 111, 122, 229. 

Gowre Colonel 282. 

Graham James 579- | 

Grandiſon Lord 73, 252, 264. dies of his 
Wounds at Briſtol 335. his Character ibid. 

Grantham taken by the Kings Party 283. 

Grantham Colonel 253. 

G_ $'t 703. Greenvil Sit Bevil ( ſee 

m 279, 3243 325, 33% 412, 725. 

ſlain 330. Greenvil Sir John Te Par] 3 
417, 552, 637, 714, 726, 727, 730, 7315 
732 733- introduced to General Monk by 
Mr, Morrice 225. goes over to Bruſſels to 
Mr. Mordawnt ibid. he gives the King an ac- 
count of his Negotiation with General 
Monk ibid. he and Mr. Mordawn return to- 
ward England 727, arrives in England, and 
communicates the Letters from his Majeſty 
to the General 730. Greenvil Sir Richard 
(ſee Barnſtable) 407, 413, 414, 4452 446, 
447, 448, 449, 4531 456, 47, 458, 461, 
462, 465, 467, 468, 474, 475, 476, 479- 
left by the King to block up Plymonth 412. 
his Original Nature, Manners and Diſpoſi- 
tion 413- concerning his Eſtate and Al- 
lowance from the King, with his inſolent 
behaviour to the Prince of Wales 457, &c. 
conſt:tuted Commander of the Remains of 
the Weſtern Army 475+ but refuſing the 
Command the Prince of ales commits him 
to Priſon ibid, 

. * Pope 7. 
rey Lord 215, 285, 82,384. 
Grey Mi, 9 mn 491 375, 392,394 

Griffith 143. 

Grimfton 44. Grimſton (Sir Harbottle) choſen 
Speaker of the Houle of Commons 73 l. 

Grove Hugh 666, 665. 

Guernſey and Jerſey reduced by the Parlia- 
ment Forces 636. 

Guner Colonel 323, 624. 


H. 


Flales Sit Edward 53 1. Hales Mr. «2 t. 
2 abe 73 $29453 
Hambden fohn 25, 24, 45, 40, 494 3 1, 60, 6, 
69, 70, 77, 38, 93, 98, 102, 105, 117, 1233, 
125, 142, 143, 249, 291, 314, 332, 352, 
361, 371, 388, 510,521. receives his deaths 
wound in Cha/grave Field 323. the very 
ſame Place where he had firſt executed the 
Ordinance of the Militia ibid. his Character 
Gl, 323. 

ambden Alexander 320, 321. 

Hambden Colonel 253. 

Hamilion Marquis of 16, 26, 27, 37, 40, 41, 
42, 48, 59, 51; 52, 53, 63, 64, 69, 74, 90, 
972 98, 101, 258, 306. made Commander 
of the Fleet againſt the Scors 38. his Cha- 
racter 5 1. he's created Duke 98. 

Hamilton Duke 361, 362, 386, 387, 435, 525, 
$27, $32, 133, 534» $36, 538, 549, $41, 
542, 543, 569. made Priſoner at Oxford 
387. touching his being Priſoner at Pen- 
dennis 478. he's remoy'd to the Mount 479. 
upon ſurrender of the Mount he obtains bis 
Liberty 480. goes into Scotland 5 17. enters 
England about the middle of July in 1648. 
537. his March ibid. he's routed by Cromwell 
538, taken ibid. tried 571. condemn d 572. 
and beheaded 5373. 

Hunilzon Duke 576, 579, 580, 581, 596, 597, 
607, 613, 615,618, 65 1. a Conference 
tween him and an Engl Privy-Counſellor 
concerning the Affairs of Scotland 580. he 
with the Earl of Zawherdale departs from 
the King 604. he dies of his wounds at 
Worcefier 618. his Character ibid. ſee La- 
nerick, 

Hamilton Sir James 329. 

Hamilton Mr. 478. 

Hammond Colonel 5 12, 513, 544, 560, 56r, 
562, 566. brought to the King 5 10. whom 
he conveys to Carisbrook-Caltle ibid. and re- 
moyes his old Seryants from about him 
514. 

Hammond Dr. 428, 501, 510. 

Hammond Mayor 476. : 

Harcourt (Count de) 489, 587. arrives Em- 
baſſadout from France 367. returns again 
without any good effect to the King 368. 

Flarding 406. | 

Haro Don Lewis de 583, 591, 592, 5937194, 
$95, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 706, 
707, 708, 709, 719, his Character 594, 
708. lee Couington. 


— 42 Genetal 474. , 
Harriſm Colonel 66, 567, 679. his 
Character 565- 4994 300, 567, 679 
Harry Prince 25 1, 572+ 

Flarvey 342. 

Haſducks 469. 

Haſterig Sit Arthur 62, 74, 78, 91 117, 1234 
124, 13 T, 142, 329, 332, 392, 435, 682, 
71 712, 713, 715, 724. prefers a Bill for 
ſettling the Militia 91. Haſlerig, Walton, 
and Morley, go to Portſmouth 713. Haſlerig 
and Morley march from Por:ſmomh towards 
London 715. 

Haſſel 320, 321- 

Haſtings Lord 256. Haſlings Sir Walter 444. 
* Colonel 285. Haſtings Mr. Hen. 
228. 

Hatton Lord 425, 663. Hauen Sir Chriſtoph. 


304. 
Hawkins Colonel 410. 
Hawhleſly-Houſe taken by the King's Forces 


41. 

Hawley Sir Francis 238. 

Hay Sit Francis 601. 

Hayward 82. 

de la Hazjenda 609. 

Heath Sir Rob. 159, 250. 

Hedworth John 692. Hedworth Randolph ibid. 

Hemflet 5 85. 

Henderſon Alexander 52, 62, 99, 293, 2953 
296, 360, 425, 427, 428. preſents the Pe- 
tition of the Scorti/h Aſſembly to the King 
294. ſent to diſpute with the King about 
Church- Government 494. his death 495. 

Henly James 154. 

Henrietta Princeſs 450, 629, 656, 685. 

Henry III. King 252, 732. 

Henry IV. King of England 74, 175, 176, 190, 
218. Henry IV. King of France 617. 

Henry VI. King 72. 

677, 681. 

Henry VIII. King 18, 74, 79, 570. 

Henry Prince 7, 251, 572. 

Herbert ( Atturney General) Sir Edw (ſee Tork) 
452 46, 69, 125, 536, 539, 548, 552, 535» 
652, 685. in the Houle of Lords accuſes 
the Lord Kimbolton, and five Members of 
the Houſe of Commons of High Treaſon 
117. is examin'd by the Houſe of Com- 
mons touching the Impeachment of the 
five Members 12 6. his Anſwer ibid. he 3 
1mpeach'd by the mons 142. the Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament againſt him for 
accuſing the Lord Kimbolton, & c. 152, 158, 
159. be and Sir George Ratcliffe have great 
intereſt in the Duke of York 611. they re- 
commend to him the pattern of the Duke 
of Lorraine ibid. he's made Lord Keeper 
65 3+ accuſes the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of having ſpoken ill of the King 654. 
and produces the Lord. Gerrard to prove it 
ibid. he religns his Office of Lord Keeper to 
the King 657. ; 

Herbert Lord 275, 276, 286, 312, 328, 340, 
736. made General of South Wales 286. 
raiſes a little Army 287. is ſurpris'd and 
routed by Sir Will. Waller ibid. 

Flereford and Tewketbury taken by Sir William 
Walter, but immediately relinquiſh'd by 
him 288. Hereford taken again by Sir Mill. 
Waller 3 12. | 

Flereſord Lord Viſcount 236. 

Hereford Geo. Biſhop of 115. 

Hertford Earl of 5 2, 64, 80. 

Flertſord Marquis of (ſee Maurice) 142, 215, 
223, 237, 234, 278, 279, 286, 302, 303z 
326, 328, 333,337, 339) 342, 3452 3465 
347» 356, 357, 369, 37%, 406, 426, 431 
511, 544, 569, 655, 681, 737. made Go- 
vernour to the Prince of Wales 139. his 
Character ibid. and 302. his actions in So- 
merſet - ſhire, c. 237. be retires to Sher- 
borne 238. where the Earl of Beaford comes 
againſt him ibid. his Proceedings in the 
Welt 243. from whence he tranſports him- 
ſelf into Glamorgan-ſhire ibid. he with Prince 
Mawrice joyn the Corniſh Army with their 
Forces at Chard 327. he takes Taunton, 
Bridgewater and Dunſtar-Caſtle ibid. he and 
Prince Maurice make for Oxford, and are 
follow'd by Sir William Waller 330, 33t. 

they bring Relief from Oxford, and defeat 
Sir William at Rowndway-Down 330, 331, 
332 

Hertford Marchioneſs of 410. 

Heſſe Caſſel Landgrave of 660. Heſſe Dæm- 
adt Landgrave of 662. 

Hewet (Dr.) tried before a High · Court of 
Juſtice 687. condemn'd 688, executed ibid. 
- I him ibid. 

Heydon Sir 237, 249. 
2 Jem 237, 249 High 


High Court of Juſtice for Tryal of the King 
65. a diſturbance in the High- Court at 
his Tryal by the Lady Fairfax 568. a new 
High- Court of Juſtice fits; and ſeveral 
Tryals before them 571. High-Court of 
Joſtice erected a month after the Peace with 
Holland 645 

Hi Col. Arthur 289. 

Hinchman (Dr.) meets the King on the Plains 
of Salisbury; and condutts him to Feale 
Mrs. Hyde's Houſe 623. 

Hippeſiy Sir John 10. 

Holland Earl of 20, 21, 40, 42, 47, 30, 52, 
532 54, $5» 89, 90, 91, 9% 95 97, 98, 
124, 134, 139, 147, 156, 186, 224, 227, 
230, 233, 256, 275, 305% 33%, 3433 344 
345» 346, 347, 355» 356, 357, 3694 531, 


36, 5377 544, $50, 597. his Character 21. 
8 general of the Horſe for the Ar- 


my againſt the Scots 38. his retreat from 
Dunce 40. he returns into the Parliament's 
Quarters 357. prepares to riſe with the 
Duke of Bucks and others 525. rifes 5 42. 
goes to Kingſton ibid. is routed there ibid. 
eſcapes to St. Neors, where he is taken ibid. 
his Tryal 572. condemnation ibid. behead- 


ng 573- 

Folland Sir John 224, 291, 299, 736- 

Holland the States of 220. their. Anſwer to the 
Prince of Malers Requeſt that they would 
intercede with the two Houſes for the King 
564. they ſend an Embaſſadour into Eng- 
land ibid. condole with King Charles II. 
for the Murther of his Father 575. Orders 
from the Admiralty in Holland to their Fleet, 
e Not to ſtrike to the Engliſh 634. upon 
which account War begins with the Dutch 
ibid. The States ſend two Embaſſadours 
into England about it 635. thank the Kin 
for his propoſal to joyn his intereſt wit 
theirs, but lay it aſide 636. ſend again to 
the Parliament for Peace ibid. invite the 
King to the Hague 735. 

Hollis Mr. Denzil 59, 70, 77, 84, 105, 117, 
123, 136, 142, 214, 237, 23%, 425, 4333 
435, 509, 503, 724, 736. his Character 62, 

Eooker 202. 

Fopton Sit Ralph 146, 223, 238, 243, 278, 279, 
230, 293, 3244 325 327z 328, 330, 3345 
337, 338, 340, 366. his and Sir Bevil 
Greenvil's Pc greſs in Cormmatl, together with 

other Gemiciuen thete 27 8, Oc. Sir Ralph 
beats the Parliament's Forces at Bradock- 
Down under Reuthen 280, 

Eopton Lord 339, 340, 343, 381, 290, 391, 
392, 394, 395, 396, 401, 406, 420, 434. 
441, 444, 446, 447, 448, 453, 454, 455, 
458, 461, 463, 465, 466, 468, 474, 475, 
476, 477, 485, 494, 498, 539, 539. takes 
Arundel Caſtle 391. defeated at Alresford 
by Sir William Waller 635 his Character 
395. made General of the remains of the 
Weſtern Army 474. his Forces are routed 
at Torringzon by Sit Thomas Fairfax 476. his 
Army difſoly'd 477. 

Hopton Heath Battle 286. 

Herner oof me 238, 334- 

Horton Colonel 415 

Hotham 57, 62, 78, 97 103, 126, 127, 160, 
161, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172, 
175, 176, 178, 179 192, 193, 194, 199 
202, 205, 206, 215, 219, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 230, 23 1, 232, 233, 235, 271, 281, 
283. refuſes to let his Majeſty come into 
Hull, and is thereupon proclaim'd a Tray- 
tor 167. his Character 166. he and his Son 
try'd at a Court of War 440. both con- 
demn'd and beheaded 440, 441. 

Hotham Mr. 103, 142, 282. 

Howard Lord 61. + oward (Lord) of Eſcrick 52, 
93> 97; 169, 382. C oward (Lord) of Charle- 
on 215. Howard Col. Tho. 326, 329. Low- 
ard W. 691. 

Huddleſton Mr. ſent to the King by Captain 
Careleſs, and brings him to the Lord Vilmot 
620, brings the King to Mr. Lane s Houle 
621. | 

Hudſon 492. 

Hugonos declar'd Enemies to the King 267. 

Humingdon Earl of 228, 285, 451. 

Huntingzon Major 509, 511, 723. 

Hwry (alias Urry) Col. 417. deſerts the Par- 
liament, comes over to the King, and does 
good Service 322, is receiy'd with great 
Kindneſs by the King ibid. deſerts the Kin 
_ 2 to the Parliament what he 

nows of the King's Army 415. Hurry Sir 
— £05. = Y 415. Hum 

Hutton Sir Rich. 472. 

Hyde Captain 18 1. Hyde Mr. Edw. 46, 47,63, 
70, 77, 78, 79, 80, 90, 98, 99, 102, 103, 

108, 112,187,188, 246,301. Hyde Sir Edward 


IN UR 
( ſee chancellor: ſee Clarendon) 425. gde Ser- 
jeant 623. 


I. 


James $2, 

James King 4, 9, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 371 66, 67, 79, 87, 104, 113, 
139, 201, 224, 268, 301, 302, 404, 412, 
521, 568, 602, 609, 645, 660. a Learned 
Prince 4. delighted with handſome Per- 
ſons and fine Cloaths ibid. of much diſ- 
courſe at Meals ibid. of a very obliging 
temper ibid, very quick-{ighted in diſcern- 
ing difficulties, and railing Objections, but 
very flow in maſtering them, and untying 
the Knots he had made 5. conſents to the 
Jonrney of Pr. Charles into Spain ibid. re- 
pents of it ibid. but at length yields again 
6. calls a Parl. after Prince Charles's Return 
7. his perplexities and diſpleaſure againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham after his account 
of his and the Prince of Walels Journey 
into Spain 8. he dies 2, 8. and is ſucceeded 
by his Son 9. the State of the Kingdom at 
that time 2. he is very jealons at his firſt 
coming into England of thoſe who had the 
Reputation of great Parts 20. his happy 
Reign 25. 

Jarvis 410, 411, 

Jealouſies ariſe among the Ring's Principal 
Officers about the Government of Briſto! 
337- 

Fenkins 555. 

Jennings Ralph 69r, 

Jephſon 411. 

Jermyn Lord (fee Charemon: ſee Digby : ſee 
St. Albans) 350, 372, 485, 486, 489, 495, 
$22,523, 525, 530, 532, 586, 590, 627, 
628, 629, 631, 633, 636, 652, 653, 654. 
he and other Lords arrive at Jerſey from 
the Queen to bring the Prince of ales in- 
to France 492. comes to the King with 
Compliments from Cardinal Magarin 7 10. 
15 made Earl of St. Albans 734. Jermyn Sit 
Tho. 105, 303, 622. Jermyn Mr. 88, 145, 
147 152, 180, 181, 184, 199, 345, 3463 

56. 
7 oſy , ſee Guernſey, 
Inchiquin Lord (ſee Ormond) 5 16, 517, 524, 


71 2 88, £89. co 6523 6257) 
deptres? dom the Marquis of Ormond for 
Munſter 589. 


Independent: concerning the different Con- 

duct of the Independent Eng/iſh and the Pre- 
terian Scots 5 20. 

Ingoldsby Col. 700, 701, 722, 723. his parti- 
cular Caſe in reference to the King's Death 
734. 

Innocent X. Pope 652, 663, 664. 

Inſurtection deſign d in England by ſome of 
the King's Party 665. 

John (of Auſtria) Don, ſee Juan. 

Jones 666. Sallies out of Dublin, and beats 
the Marquis of Ormond's Army 5 89. 

Joyce Cornet 501. ſeiſes upon the King at 
Holmby, June 3. 1647. 500. 

Ireland (lee Rebellion) Lord Lieutenant of 61, 
63, 69, 75. Affaits in land 107. State of 
Ireland when the King went to Tork ibid. 
in the end of 1642. 288. the Anſwer of 
the Lords Juſtices of Ireland to the Letter 
of the two Houſes of Parliam. in Eng. 
about the Ceſſation of Arms 375. Affaits 
of Ireland in the — 1643. 372. in the 
year 1647. 516. and at the time King Charles 
was Murder'd 575. after the Marquis of 
Ormond's Arrival there 588. at the time 
Prince Ryupers went to Spain 596. at the 
time of the Kin 's 8 himſelf ſor 
Scotland 601, at the time of Vorceſter Fight 
624. under Olzver Cromwell 646, 672. to 
the King's Reſtauration 73 1. 

Treton 482, 499, $OL, 502, 503, 504,599, 511, 
112,515, $353 $43» $65, 366, 572, 5733 
607, 626, 650. made Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land by Cromwell 625. dies in Zimrick of 
the Plague 637. his Character ibid. 

Treton Mayor 700, 712. 

Iriſh Army disbanded 92. Triſh Rebels in- 
creaſe 150. Triſh Forces routed by Sir Tho. 
Fairfax at Namwich 386. an account of the 
affairs of the Ir in 1648. 551. the i 
Rebels reſolve to invite the Duke of Zorrain 
into Ireland 637. Commiſſioners ſent to 
him to Bruſſels 638. the Duke ſends an Ab- 
bot into Ireland to be inform'd of the State 
thereof ibid. the Marquis of Clanrickard re- 
nounces any conſent to the Treaty ibid. the 
Abbot returns and the Duke gives over the 
Negotiation ibid. 

Tſabelia Arch-Dutcheſs 16, 410, 


Juan (of Auſtria) Don 675, 676, 683, 684, 
685, 693, 694, 695, 696, 709. made Go- 
vernout of Flanders; and Carracena ap- 
pointed to Command the Army under him 
G75. after the loſs of the Battle of Dunkirk he 
retires to pres 695. recall'd into Spain 705 . 
his Character ibid. 

Judges, the Miſchiefs proceeding from theic 
being for Ship Money 23. . 

Juſtices, ſee Treland. 

Juxon (Doctor) made Biſhop of London 30. 
made Lord Treaſurer 33. 


K. 


Keinton 25 1. 

Kendall Major 334: 

Kent Commotions there for the King 528, 
$31. Kemiſh Army marches towards Black- 
Heath 5 35. 

Kent Earl of 370, 382. 

Kerry Lord 288. 

Rertleby Captain 222, Kettleby Sir Tho. 552. 

Killigrew Sir Hen. 446, 479. his Death 498. 
and Character ibid. Killigrew. Sir William 
250. Killigrew Major 408. 

Rimbolton Lord 60, 64, 82, 84, 96, 117, 112, 
121, 124, 128, 142, 145, 146, 152, 154, 
179, 18 1, 184, 197, 209, 230, 233, 234, 
243, 251, 276, 305, 388. he and five Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons accus'd of 
High Treaſon 117. the Proceedings of Par- 
liament againſt the Atturney General up- 
on this Account 158, ſee Mandeville : ſee 
Aſanche fer. 

King General 283. 

King Lieutenant General 404. 

King Hen. 99. 

Kingſton Earl of 425. 

Kinoul Earl of 362, 387, 579. 

Kirton 622. 

Knight 713. | 

Knighthood : Law of Knighthood 23. 

Kniverton Daniel 370. 


Knox 29, 630. 
E 


Lambert Charles 3 80. 

Lambert 525, 537, $38 545, 547, $48, 589, 
190, 614, G15, 643, 659, 660, 677, 678, 
679, 699, 700, 701, 211, 712, 713, 7144 
715, 716, 722, 724, 726, 730, 731, 7344 
737- marches againſt Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale and Sir P. Muſgrave 534. follows the 
King, but is forced to retire 615. routs Sir 
George Booth, and takes Chefter 705. the 
Petition and Propoſals of Lambert's Army 
711. diſcover'd to N who then ac- 

uaints the Houſe with it ibid. and draws 
ome Troops together, ſtops the Speaker 
of the Houle of Commons, and makes him 
go home 712. he's ſent by the Committee 
againſt Monk 713. comes with his Army 
to New-Caſtle 7 15. the Army ſeparates; and 
he's committed to the Tower ibid. he eſ- 
capes out of the Tower 722. draws four 
Troops of the Army to him at Daventry 
ibid. wo of his Troops revolt to Zngoldsby 
ibid. he and his Party diſpers'd and others 
taken ibid, 

Lamport, (ee Battle, 

Lanceſhire, Cheſhire angh Shropſhire, their con- 
dition in the latter H of 1642. 284. 

Landaff Mor. Biſhop or 15. 


Lane Sir Geo. 685. Lane Sir Richard 425, 430, , 


653. Lane (Mr.) his Argument for the Earl 
of Sirafſord 74. Lane Mr. 620, 621. Lane 
Mrs. 631, 622. 

L anerick Earl of 295, 362, 386, 387, 479, 480, 
496, 520, 532, 541, 542, 576, 580. goes to 
King Charles II. 576. ſucceeds his Brother 
as Duke of Hamilton in 1648. ibid. his 
Character 525. 

Langdale Sir Marmaduke 414, 417, 450, 45 T, 
452, 459, 470, 471, 472, 510, $22, 5275 


132, 5337 534» $38, 547, 546, 547, 548, 
704. he and Sir P. Muſgrave and others 


treated with by the Scors, and invited into 
Scotland; whither they went 526, 5 27. their 
Projects for Redeeming the King 532,533, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale ſurpriſes Berwick, 
and Sir P. Muſgrave Carliſle ſoon after 533. 
Lambert marches againſt them $534. Sir 
Marmaduke always a day b:fore Duke Fa- 
milton in his March into England 5 37. gives 
an account to the Duke of the Eng Army 
538. 9 with Cromwell and 1s beaten, and 
and taken ibid. 
LANE — 
Langhorn Col. 431, 331, 532, 535. 
re 
| Lany 


- 


Lany Dr. 428. 

Laud Arch-Biſhop (ſee Canterbwy) 25, 27. the 
Riſe of his Power 22. he tucceeds Abbot 

o. upon the death of the Earl of Portland 
is made one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, and how he behaves himſelf in 

that Office 32. his Character 30, 50. he's 
accus'd of High Treaſon 58. tried 424. 
condemn'd by an Ordinance ibid. and be- 
headed 425. 

Lautherdale Earl of (ſee Hamilton) 425, 427, 
$17, $20, 525, 532, 537, $391 540, 5495 
$79, 530, 584, 596, 613, 615, 619g, 630. 
his Character 525. he goes to King Charles 
II. 576. returns into Scotland 5 40. his diſ- 
cout ſe againſt Aountroſe 579. 

Lawley Col. 287. 


Lawſon 723, 735+ he and the Fleet declare | 


for the Parliament, and come into the Ri- 
ver 715- 

Lawyers and Divines, Animoſities between 
them, &c. 100. 

League: ſolemn League and Covenant 359. 

Leal Lieut. Col. 417. 

Lee Serjeant 188. Lee Sir Tho. 236. 

Leg 5 10. Leg Captain 145, 152, 168, 180, 
184, 192, 198. Leg Col. William 339, 465, 
579. Leg Major Will. 313. 

Teganex Marquis of 5 94. 

Leger, lee St. Leger. | 

Leiceſter ſtorm'd and taken by the King 45 f. 

Leicefter Earl of 98, 107, 248, 289, 290, 372; 
413, 524, 656, 713. bis Character 302. 
LeiceFter Counteſs ot 65 6. 

Lenox Duke of 26, 29, 41, 101, 253 

Lenthal Will. 46, 276, 375, 384, 425, Jos, 
701, 702, 712, 715. made Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons 56, 647. bow quali- 
ſy'd for the Charge ibid. goes into the City 
715. changes the command of the Tower 
ibid, 

Leopold Arch-Duke 571, 610. 

Leſley David 460, 471, 472, 578, 5997 614, 
G17, 618, 619, 661. defeats the Marquis of 
Mountroſe 464. his ſaying concerning the 
Scotiſh Army 615. he and other taken Priſo- 
ners 619. Leſley Col. 38. Leſley General 40,5 3, 
258,402, 5 32,616. made Earl of Leven 101. 

L' Eftrange 528, 529, 831. 

Letter (ſee Charles II.) from ſome of the Scoriſh 
Nobility to the French King intercepted 43. 
from the Peers on the King's fide to the 
Council of Scotland 371. from the Ana- 
baptifts to the King 692. : 

Levellers grow up in the Army 509g. mutiny; 
and are ſuppreſs'd by Fairfax 603 

Zeven Earl of 101, 380, 472. ſee Leſley. 

Levinfton Sir }Villiam 5 41. 

Lewis 503, 724. 

Lewis Don, ſee Faro. 

Leyda (Marquis of) ſent Embaſſadout by Spain 
to Cromwell, and after a month returns to 
Flanders 673- comes to Bruſſels to ſollicite 
for Supplies for Dunkirk, but in vain 694. 
ſallies upon the Enemy at Dunlirk 695. is 
repuls d _—— ibid. 

Liche Marquis de 593. 

Lichfeld Cloſe taken by Sir John Cell 285. 
Lichfield taken by Prince Rupert 314. 

Lichfield Earl of 452, 471, 473+ _ 

Lilburn John 504- an account of him 648, &c. 

Limrick, a mutiny there: the Marquis of 
Ormond eſcaped thence 625. : 

Lincoln Biſhop of 3, 4 15171 96. ſee Williams, 

Lincoln Earl of 382. 

| Lindſey (Eatl of) the Father 15, 215, 232, 
255. General of the King's Army 220,250. 
ſlain at Edge-hill 252, 253+ bis Character 
ibid, 254. 

Lindſey (Earl of) the Son 452, 544, $69, 570. 

Lindſey the Sconiſh Earl of 264. 

Liſle Lord 524, 551, 589, 713. Liſle John 687. 
Liſle Sir Geo. 535, 572. ſhot to death 543. 
his Character ibid. Ziſle Col. George 416. 

Littleton 71, 98, 156, 186, 215, 425, 703. 

/ made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 7 
ſends the Great Seal to the King at Tork, 
and goes thither himſelf; his Character 
186, 187, 188. ſee alſo 30 l. 

Liturgy concerning the Scortiſh 36. the man- 
ner how twas receiy'd at 2 37. 
Loc 681, 682, 684, 695, 698, 099, 792z 

— gp 4 ſent by Cromwell Embaſſa- 
dour into France; where he finiſhes an Al- 
liancez which was begun before by the 

Agents of France in England 674. 

Lofins Lord Chancellor 72,73. 

London 22 of 28, 35, 30, 66, 74, 84. re- 
ſigns his place of Treaſurer 69. ſee Juxon. 
Lendon City Petitions the King in the year 
1641. 12 1. its State and Temper at that 
time 122, it Petitions the King 1n the year 


1642, Cc. 272, remarkable for its Diſloy- 
alty 275. fortify'd 293. Tranſactions in the 
City upon the King's being ſeis'd at Holmby, 
c. 5Or. temper of the City and the 
Changes of their Militia at the time of the 
Impeachment of the eleven Members of 
Parliament 504. it ſends fix Aldermen to 
the General of the Army and ſubmits 506. 
the behaviour of the City upon the Defeat 
of the Scors Army in 1648. 543. Common- 
Council Petition for a Perſonal Treaty ibid. 
the City invites Cro to Grocer's- Hall 
643 · the Militia of the City ſecond the new 
Council of Officers in their Addreſs to 
Richard Cromwell 700, the Lord Mayor, &c. 
their dutiful reception of the King's Letter 
732. the City ſends 14 Citizens to the 
King at the Hague 736. ſee Monk, 

Long 435,444, 447,531, $59, 575, 624, 654, 
655. Long = Rob.) ſent away from the 
King 604. the Petition of Mr. Rob. Long to 
be zeſtored to the Secretary's place 653. is 
refus'd by the King ibid. the ſequel of the 
Petition to be Secretary ibid. Long Sir Rob, 


539 

Longueville Duke de 633. Longueville 
Mademoiſelle de a 0 hy 

Lords ( Houſe of ) delivers the Proteſtation of 
the Biſhops to the Houſe of Commons in 
a Conference 116. ſee Parliament, 

Lords and others at York, their promiſe upon 
his Majeſty's Declaration, June 13. 1642. 
214. their Declaration and Proſeſſion dif- 
avowing any intentions of raiſing Wat ibid. 

Lorne Lord 608. 

Lorrain Duke of 586, 611, 632, 637, 639. his 
Character 611. he ſends an Abbot into 
Ireland to be inform'd of the ſtate of it 
638. the Abbot returns, and the Duke gives 
over the Negotiation ibid. 

Lothian Earl of $42,576. 

Love 426. executed 626. 

Lovel 656. 

Lovelace Lord 2 15, 343, 345- 

Louborough Lord 45 1, * 

Lowden Lord 43, 48, 52, 62, 63, 101, 258, 
293, 294, 298, 425, 427, 496, 517, $20, 
525, 541, 600. Ttanſactions cf him and 
other Scoti/ſh Commiſſioners at Oxford: that 
they might be Mediators, and for a Patlia- 
ment in Scorland 298. 

Lowe 536, 539. 

Lowther Ger. 380. 

Loyal Patty in England their low Condition 
571. 

Lucas Lord 5 43- Lucas Sir Charles 332, 484, 
572. ſhot to death 543. his Character ibid. 
Lucas Sit Gervas 474. Lucas Sit John 243. 
Lucas Tho. 380. 

Ludlow (lee Parliament) 637, 639, 701, 711, 
731. ſucceeds 7reton in the Charge of the 
Army in Treland 637. 

Lunsford Lieutenant Col. Hen. 181, 238, 335. 
Lunsford Sir Thomas 116, 118, 125, 254. 
made Lieutenant of the Tower 109, 

Lunerel 327. 

Lyme teliev d by the Earl of Eſex 399. 

Lynne: a deſign of ſurprizing it by the Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio 
Townſend 702, 

Lyonne Monlicur de 706, 708. 


M. 


Macdonnel Alexander 436, 439- 

Macguyres 55 l. 

Nac worth Sir Francis 45 4, 455+ 

Macmahoons 55 1. 

Madrid : Embaſſadours and publick Miniſters 
receive greater reſpect there than in any 
other Courts of Chriſtendom 606. 

Maitland Lord 425. 

Mallet Judge 160, 229, 230, 301. 

Mallory Col. 688, 689. 

Mancheſter (Earl of) the Father 18. his Cha- 
raſter ibid. Manchefler (Earl of ) the Son 
(ſee Mandeville: ſee Kimbolton 274, 342, 
343, 382, 390, 393, 395 402, 404, 413, 
414, 415, 416, 420, 421, 433, 437, 443, 
446, 505, 724+ his Character 60, and 305. 
he's order'd with his Army to march into 
the North to joyn the Scots 393. 

Mancini 695. 

Mandeville 16, 18, 52, 249, 305, 736. his 
Character 60. ſee Kimbolon; lee Man» 
chefter. 

Maming, diſcovery of his Treachery, and a 
particular account of it 668, &c, 

Manſel Sir Rob. 221. 

Aſanton 736. 

Manna Duke of 482; 

Manwairing 273. 


Margarita Don Joſepho de 50g. | 

Marlborough gatriſon d by the Parliament 263. 
taken by the King's Forces under Lieute- 
nant General t 264. 

proce Wy. Earl of 16, 331. 

Marſhal 67, 99, 244, 26 428, 01. 

Marion Moor Battle 3 Eo 

Martin Sir H. 3, 68. Martin Mr. . 259, 310, 
316, 345, 435- ſee Parliament. 

Marie Henriette, ſee Queen. 

Mary Princels 129, 137, 142. Mary Queen 74. 

Aaſſonet 65 3,65 4- 

Maſſey (ee Middleton) 339, 340, 3495 3555 
397 443, 501, $03, 563, 630, 203. ſent to 
march before the King 615: is wounded 
618. ſeis d on but eſcapes 704. 

Mavrice Prince (fee Hertford) 245, 251, 287, 
288, Z12, 326, 327, 338, 329, 330, 3315 
333» 3371 33% 343, 346, 3552 365, 366, 
399, 394 396, 399, 491, 405, 407, 408, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 452, 456, 
458,47 1, 472, 473, 652. He with the Earl 
of Carnarven, ec. defeats the Parliament 
Forces in the Weſt, in ſeveral Skirmiſhes 
328. defeats Sir Will. Waller at Lanſdown 
329, 330. is ſent into the Welt with an At- 
my 338. comes before Exezer with his Army 
347. and takes it 348. difference between 
him and the Marquis of Hertford about the 
Government of Weymouth ibid. c. he fits 
down before Dartmouth and takes it 367. 
ſits down before Plymouth too late ibid. 

Maxwell, Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod 
58. 

Maynard 697. Maynard Setjeant, his Argu- 
ment againſt the Parliament's Declaration 
that there. ſhould be no mote Addreſſes to 
the King 5 15. 

Mazarin Cardinal (ſee France: ſee Treaty) 368, 
482, 486, 488, 517, 571, 578, 664, 709. 
pays the King all his Arrears from France 
656. gives notice to the Duke of Tork, that 
he muſt leave the French Setvice 684. will 
not ſee the King 710. perſwades the Queen 
Mother of England to ſend to the Lord 
Jermyn to invite the King to come into 
France 73 4. 

Meath Antony Biſhop of 380. 

Medina de los Torres Duke de 594. Medina Cel; 
Dake de ibid. 605. 

Meldrum 389. | 

Melleray Marſhal of 655. | 

Melos Don Franciſco de 266, 594. 

Members: five Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons accuſed of High Treaſon 116. Arti- 
cles againſt them 117. demanded by the 
Serjeant at Arms ibid. and by the King him- 
ſelf ibid. remove into the City 118. brought 
in Triumph to Mit minſter, ꝓan. 11. 164 1.124. 

Alennes Sir John 222, 552, 666, 669. 

Menty, Elector of 660. 

Merrich Sit Fohn 3 11. 

Mervin Col. Audty 289. 

Middleſex Lionel Cranfield Earl of 4, 8, 271, 
736. his Riſe and Fall 8. 

Middleton Sir Tho. (ſee Booth) 380,711. joyns 
with Sir George Booth 704. delivers up his 
Caſtle 705. Middlzon Colonel 332. Mid- 
dletom Lieutenant General 408, 412, 413, 
415, 614, 618, 630, 631, 650, 651, 661. 
aſſembles ſome Troops 1n Scotland 578. he 
and Maſſey Priſoners in the Tower delign'd 
to be try d by a High Court of Juſtice 630. 
both of them eſcape ibid. he is ſent into 
Scotland 650. an Adventure made during 
his being in the Z7igh-lands ibid. c. 

Mildmay 656, 657. Mildmay Sir Hen. 58, 96. 
he and Sir ahn Danvers the only two Per- 
ſons of the High-Court of Juſtice the King 
knew beſides the Officers of the Army 568. 

Militia the power of it conſider'd 108. Votes 
of Parliament concerning it 144, 148. ſee 
Petition: ſee Parliament. 

Mitton Col. 43 1, 532. 

Modena Duke of 685. 

AMolum Lord 215, 279, 280, 325, 331, 406, 


407. 

Moleſworth Maj. Gen. 468, 470. - 

Money borrow'd of the City by the Parlia- 
ment 68. raiſed under pretence of Relieving 
Ireland 142. 

Monh General 589, 60 f, 602, 615, 625, 6309, 
637, 644, 646, 659, 660, 699, 711,712, 
713, 7144715, 716, 717, 720, 722, 7272 
729, 731, 734737. from Scotland declares 
his obedience to the Parliament 702. writes 
to the Officers of the Army, declaring for 
the Parliament 713. poſſeſſes Berwick ibid. 
impriſons Col. Cobber ibid. and purges his 
Army of Fanaticks ibid. Lambert lent againſt 
him ibid. Clarges, &c. ſent by the Comminee 
of Safety to Mon\ ibid. his Anſwer to them 

F9 2 ibid. 


id. appoints thres Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Officers of the Army at London 
ibid. they at London accept of a Treaty ibid, 
a particular Account of General Monk ibid. 
cc. his jealouſy of Lambert before this time 
714. be calls together an Aſſembly of the 
Scotiſh Nation ibid. his diſcourſe to them 
ibid. he marches towards London 7 16, comes 
to Terk ibid. the Lord Fairfex's part in this 
whole buſineſs ibid. Addrefles to Monk from 
all Counties as he paſſed 717. the City 
ſends to him by the Sword-Bearer to the 
ſame purpoſe ibid. his manner of receiving 
thoſe Addreſſes ibid. The Parliament ſends 
Scot and Robinſon to meet him ibid. at St. 
Albans he ſends to the Parliament to have 
the other Regiments remoy'd out of Town 
717. Which is order'd accordingly ibid. he 
marches in about the beginning of Febr. 
ibid. and is conducted to the Parliament 
and complimented by the Speaker ibid. his 

Reply ibid. he's ſent to reduce the City 
718. returns to Jhite- Hall ibid, the Par- 
liament reſolves to joyn others in Com- 
miſſion with him, and receives a Commiſ- 
lion by Barebone from the Fanaticks ibid. 
this diſcontents his Chicf Officers ibid. this 
awakens him ibid. he marches again 1nto 
the City, and ſends an Oy Let- 

ter to the Parliament ibid, his Letter to the 
Parliament printed and diſpers'd 719. he 
meets the Lord Mayor and Common- 
Council, excuſes what was paſt, and pro- 
miſes to ſtand by Them, and They by him 
ibid. great Re joycing in the City upon it 
ibid. the Parliament ſends ſome Members to 
Treat with him ibid. he engages them in a 
Conference with ſome ſecluded Members 
ibid. returns to Vhite- Halt ibid. ſends for 
Members of both Parties ib. delivers his 
mind to them in a paper ibid. ſends Ingoldsby 
againſt Lambert with his own Regiment, 
and a Body of Foot under Col. Sweater 
722. Monk and Afountague made Admirals 
of the Fleet 723. Monks Counſels after his 
being made Admiral 724. his Conference 
with divers at Northumberland Houſe ibid. 
he conſults with Mr. Morrice ibid. the 
Tranſact ions between General Monk, Alor- 
rice, and Greenvil 725, his behaviour after 
the King's Letters had been communicated 
to him by Sir John Greervil 730. he ac- 
quaints the Houſe with Sir Fohn Greenvil's 
bringing him a Letter from the King 731, 

A ſonmouth Earl of 215. 

Monroe Sir George 5335 140, 541. having en- 
tet d England upon Hamilton's Defeat, re- 
treats towards Scotland ibid. 

Atomgomery (Philip Earl of) his CharaGter 20, 
Mortgomery Sit Ja. 289. 

Monmorancy Duke 482. 

Montrevil 485 , 489, 490, 491, 492, 495. ſent 
from France (0 negotiate a Treaty between 
the King and the Scots 482. his Negotia- 
tion with the King 483. with the Scores 489, 
Cc. he ſends to the King the Scors promiſe 
to receive him 490. reſtrain'd from the 
King 492. 

Moray Sit Robert 483. 

Mordaunt John, (ſee Sit John Greenvil: ſee 
Monk) 525,704, 723, 725, 726, 734. Is 
ative for the King 687. ſeis'd on and com- 
mitted to the Tower ibid. Mr Afordaunt, Sir 
Henry Slingiby, and Dr. t ewer, Try'd be- 
fore a High-Court of ſuſtice ibid. the means 
by which Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped ibid. &c. 
he comes to Bruſſels to acquaint the King 
with the Preparations made for him in 
England 702. 

Aordaum Lord Viſcount 730. 

Moreland 703, 

Aforeton Sir Albert 21. Moreton Sir William 
398. Moreton Bilhop 77. Moreton Counteſs 
of 405, 656. 

Morgan Sit Charles 20. Morgan Major Gene- 
ral 714. | 

Morley Col. 410, 711, 713, 715. Morley Dr. 

_ Sol, 574: 

Morrice Col. 545, 546, 547» 548. Morrice 
Will, (ſee Monk) 724, 725,727,730, 737. 

Aſoulin 698. | 

Mouniague Lord 243, 723. Mountague Sir 
Sidney 271. Mountague Col. Edw. 509, 724, 
734. Mountague Mr. 368, 612, 613, 729, 
734, 735, 737- ſent to joyn with Blake; 
and put in Commiſſion with him 676. 

made Admiral of the Fleet with General 
Monk, 723. an Account of him ibid. ec. 
— Walter 710. Aoumague Abbot 

3 | 
Alountery Duke de 5 94. 
Mown)joy Earl of Devonſbire 21. 


NID 8 A 


Mount=Norris Lord 50, 72,73. 

Mountroſe Earl of 98, 375,380, 386, 402, 435, 
436, 461, 462, 463, 464, 469, 470, 471, 
477, 478, 479, 480, 487, 490, 491, 492, 
496, 578, $79, 580, 582, 583, 584, 589, 
613, 614 comes to the King and informs 
him of the ſtate of Scotland 386. an account 

of his Expedition into Scotland 435, &c. 
he goes privately into Scotland; and raiſes 
an Army; and has great ſucceſs 439. is de- 
feated by David Leſly 464. disbands 494. 
arrives 1n France 578. thence goes into 
Germany ibid. comes to the Hague ibid. 
goes to Hamburg to ſollicite for Forces 579, 
584, 598. Embarks for Scotland 399. Lands 
there 1n March 1649. ibid. publiſhes his 
Declaration ibid. the continuation of his 
Affaits after the year 1649. ibid. viz. his 
being routed 600. taken Priſoner ibid. 
brought to Edenborowgh ibid. brought be- 
fore the Parliament ibid, his behaviour 
there ibid. the Sentence againſt him ibid. 
his Diſcourſe with the Presbyterian Mini- 
ſters ibid. Execution ibid. the Execution of 
his Officers 601. his Character ibid. 

Mount Stamford taken by the King's Forces 


65» 

3 Lord 86, 215. 

Moyle Lieutenant Col. 335. 

Muddiford 446. 

Mulgrave Earl of 323, 382. 

Murray Will. 98, 118, 128. Murray Charles 
480. 

Muſgrave Sir Phil. 471, 527, 13% $371 $41- 
retreats to Carliſle ibid. ſee Langdaie. 

Muiherry Lord 552, 683. brings his Regi- 
ment over to the Spaniards 684. 


N. 


Nantwich, ſee Fairfax, 

Naſeby Battle 45 2. 

Navy poſleſs'd by the Parliament 222. 

le Neve Sit William 253. 

Nevil Sir Parry 21. 

Newark reliev'd by Prince Rupert 389. the con- 
dition of the Garriſon at the King's Arti- 
val in 1645. 471- 

Newark Lord 215, 245- 

Newburgh Lord 565, 566, 579, 631, 683. 
Newburgh Duke of 662, 686, 708. ſends 
the King word, that Cardinal Chigi was 
choſen Pope; and his diſcourſe with his 
Majeſty concerning making ſome Applica- 
tion to the Pope for Supply and Aſſiſtance 
664, ec. the effect of this ibid, Newburgh 
Dutcheſs of 662. 

Newbury Battle, the firſt 350. the ſecond 416. 

New-Caftle Earl of 26, 42, 89, 127, 166, 167, 
168, 192, 206, 223, 245, 264, 275, 276, 
283, 285, 292, 293» 294, 298, 303, 313z 
316, 317, 342,343, 367, 371, 372, 385, 
387» 389, 393, 402 4932 495 449, 4543 
463, $58, 617. refigns his place of Go- 
vernour to the Prince of ales 139. comes 
from New-Caftle into Tork 283. fixes a 
Garriſon at Newark ibid. he marches to 
oppoſe the Scors 385. retires to Tork ibid. 


Fights at. Marſton Moor with bad ſucceſ 402. 


his Character 303, 403. 

Newport 540. Newport Earl of 21,215, 703. 

Newton 59. 

Neyl ( Dr) Biſhop of Durham 66. 

Nicholas Sir Edward 425. Nicholas Mr. 669. 
Nicholas Secretary 157,215, 246, 373,491, 
528, 588, 638, 666, 685. his Chatacter 
303. he comes to Alen to the King, who 
gives him the Signet 660. 

Niddiſdale Earl of 472. | 

Norcot Sir Fohn 243. 

Northampton Earl of 215, 255, 285. lain on 
F'opton-Feath 286. his Character ibid. the 
young Earl of Northampton 286, 317, 400, 
491,415,417, 525. relieves Banbury Caſtle 
415. 

Northern Parts, an account of their Diſpoſi- 
tion in the latter end of 1642. 281. 

Northumberland Earl of 2 1, 48, 50, 62, 74, 75, 
88, 89, 91, 134, 136, 144, 157, 158, 186, 
220, 221, 222, 225, 230, 260, 275, 289, 
291, 299, 304, 305, 310, 311, 316, 318, 
319, 320, 321, 3322 343, 345, 346, 356 
3574 368, 370, 382, 425, 426, 427, 432z 
4333 503, $OF, $06, 529, 656, 724. made 

eneral of the Army rais'd for the King 
47. falls lick 48. his Commiſſion of being 
Admiral reyok'd 220, 221, 222. his Cha- 
raſter 304. 

Norton 10, 410, 411, 621, 622. 

Norwich Earl of 448, 462,531, 542, 543, 687. 
at Maidſtone with the Kentiſh Forces 5 34. 
he and ſome Forces tranſport themſelves 


into Eſex; and fix in Colcheſter 5 35. he's 
uy d 572, 573- condemn d ibid. repriey'd 


573. | 
Norwich Biſhop of 35, 115. 
Ney Atturney General 94. his Character 24. 
Nye 335+ 


O. 


Oconelly 98, 145. 

Officers (ſee Council) repel the Rabble about 
White-Hall 111. Conſult what to do with 
the King 566. conclude to haye bim pu- 
blickly tried 567. Officers of the Army 
chooſe Fleetwood General, &c. 712. 

Offices: Great Offices deſigu d for ſome Heads 
of the Party 69. 

Ogilby Lord 387. 

Ogle Sir ill. 390, 410. 

Ogniate Mark 694. 

3 na of 12, 594. Olivare Dutcheſs 
of 13. 

Oliver, FA Cromwell, 

Oliver Receiver to the Duke of Buckingham 12. 

O Net 533, 437, 686. O Neil Dan. 437, 438, 
439: apprehended by order of the Council 
of Scotland; and banith'd 604. O Neil Owen- 
Roe 438, 552, 582, 589, 595, 601, 602. 
his Character 55 1. his Death 625. O Neil 


Sir Phelim 99. O Neil's 5 5 1. 
Onſlow 410. 
Oquendo 608. 


Orange Prince of 53, 137, 220, 232, 255, 266, 
283, 404, 5071 530, $391 540, 5433 350, 
564, 575, 581, 583, 584, 585, 586, 591, 
596, 597, 634, 635, 636, 1. 720. his 
Death 610. Orange Princeſs of 527, 539, 
583, 655, 656, 661, 662, 685, 726. deli- 
ver d of a Son preſently after her Hasband's 
Death 610. 

Ordinance of both Houſes for ſettling the 
Militia 141. for raiſing Money upon the 

- Publick Faith 262. for teaſſeſſing ſome of 
the Londoner 269. for a weekly Aſſeſſment 
on the whole Kingdom 292. to forbid the 
next Aſſizes, and Goal-Delivery 301. for 
railing an Army under the Earl of Man- 
cheſter 3 42. 

Orleans Duke of 495, 591, 632, 633. 

Ormond Earl of 47, 48, 92. Ormond Marquis 
of 290, 372, 373» 374 380, 419, 436, 437, 
438, 439, 460, 487, 489, 508, 517, 323, 
72 530, 552, $57, 558, $75, 582, 583, 
584, 588, 589,599,596, 601, 602,604,605, 
617, 625, 626, 627, 629, 631, 6g5, 637, 
G38, 639, 650, 651, 652, 653, 655, 666, 
670, 683, 685, 686, 687, 693, 703, 704, 
707» 709, 710, 720, 721, 727, 731. made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 3 $5. tends the 
King aſſiſtance 386. waits on the King at 
Eampton-Court 508. tranſports himſelf out 
of England into France 516. goes out of 
France into Ireland 530. and why? 517. 
his and the Lord Inchinquin's affairs in Tre- 
land 550, 551. arrives at Kingſale, and the 
Pope's Nuncio leaves Ireland 55 2. blocks 
up Dublin 389. is beaten ibid. his condition 
in Ireland 625. he makes the marquis of 
Clanrickard his Deputy 626. embarks for 
France, and waits on the King at Paris after 
his Majeſty's eſcape from Worceſter 626. the 
great Friendſhip between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 627. his and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's opinion 
concerning the King C affairs after the fight 
of Morceſter 63 1. their Exceptions againſt 
the King's Marriage with the Daughter of 
the Duke of -Orleans 633. The Marquis of 
Ormond ſent into France for the Duke of 
Gloceſter, whom he brings to Cologne 663. 
ſent to treat with the Lord Auskerry at Conde 
about his Regiment 683. the ſucceſs of his 
Conference with Mwkerry ibid. he goes 
into los and why? 686. the temper 
he found the King's Friends in ibid. returns 
out of England 687. 

Osborne x60, 561. accuſes Rolih of a defign 
upon the King's Life ibid. 

Overal Biſhop 29. 

Overbury Sir Tho, 4. 

Overton 504, 711. 

Owen Sir John 335. is try'd 572. condemn'd 
ibid. repriev d 573. PERS, 

Oxford, ſee Parliamem. Affairs there while 
the Earl of Eſſex lies before it 396, 397. 
Affairs there during the King's Abſence 409. 
Reſolutions taken there upon the Lord Go- 
ring's arrival 450. the Univerſity viſited by 
the Parliament 508. the Uniyerſity's Rea- 
ſons againſt the Covenant paſs'd in Con- 
vocation ibid. Learning, Religion, and 


Loyalty not extinguiſh'd in Oxford, not- 
with- 


withſtanding the endeavours of the Preſ- 
byterians 5 09. 

Oxford Rob, Biſhop of 115. 

Oxford Earl of 11, 936. 


P. 


Pacification ( a Treaty oſ) enter ꝗ upon and 
concluded with the Scoriſh Covenanters 41. 
the ill conſequences of it 42. ſee Treaty. 

Page Captain 407. Page Lieut. Col. 416, 
417, 45 1- 

Paget Lord 61, 213. 

Palatine Elector 660, 663. 

Palmer Sit Hen. 221, Palmer Geoffry 102,103, 
425, 430, 480. Palmer Mr 72. 

Papiſts, their activity and boldneſs about the 
year 1640- 49. 

Parliament Eg/iſ6: an account of the Parlia- 
ments in the beginning of King Charles 1/t's 
Reign 2. Parliaments grow formidable, 
and why? 4. A Parliament call'd after 
Prince Charles Return out of Spain 7. The 

- Parliament's Reſolution (after the Prince 


of Wales's and the Duke of Buckingham's ac- 


count of their Journey) to declare War 
with Spain 8. the firſt Parliament of King 
Charles I 9. that and the next diſſol d on 
account of the Duke of Buckingham ibid. 
the third Parliament difloly'd 22. a Par- 
lament call'd in England to fit in April 
1640. 44. meets April 3. 1640, ibid. the 
Houle of Peers adviie the Commons to be- 
gin with a ſupply 45. this Voted a Breach 
of Privilege by the Commons ibid. the 
King's Propolition to both Houſes ibid. this 
debated ibid. the Parliament diflolv'd 47. 
another meets Nov. 3. 1640. 56. the tem- 
per of the Nations at that time 5 4, $5. the 
Commons impeach the Earl of Stafford 58. 
accuſe the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ibid. 
bring in a Charge againſt the Lord Keeper 
Finch ibid. accuſe Secretary indebank 59. 
appoint a Committee to draw ap a Charge 
againſt the Earl of Stafford ibid. the tem- 
per of both Houſes at that time, and the 
Characters of the then leading Men in 
both 60, 61. a Committee of both Houſes 
appointed to treat with the Scoti/h Com- 
miſſioners 63. the Common's Propoſition 
for borrowing Money of the City 70. diſ- 
couraged and defeated by the Party ibid. 
their Attaindet of the Earl of Srafford, ſee 
Srraſſord. The Commons pals a Bill to take 
away the Biſhops Votes 77. which the 
Lords reject 78. their Bill for extirpating 
Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, &c. ibid. laid 
by for that time ibid. their Vote againſt 
the Court of Tork ibid. their Conference 
with the Lords about it 79. who concur 
with the Common: ibid. the ill aſe the H. 
of Commons made of a pretended Plot 
carry'd on in the Army 82, 88, 89. a Pro- 
teſtation taken by both Houſes 83. the 
Cothmons Explanation of it ibid. they paſs 
a Bill co compel all the Subjects to take it 
ibid. paſs an Act for continuing the Parlia- 
ment 86. the Arts by which that A& was 
obtain'd ibid. the effects of it 89. the men- 
tion of the pretended Plot reyivr'd in the 
Houſe of Commons 87. the two Houſes 
Vote 300000 Pounds to the Scor: for a Gra- 
tuity, belades their Monthly Ailowance 88. 
the Parliament very backward in Disband- 
the Armies 89. the Commons revive the 
Bill for Extirpating Epiſcopacy and com- 
mit it 90. it is laid aſide 91. the Com- 
mon delire the King to defer his Journey 
into Scotland ibid. Acts paſs'd ſince the be · 
ginning of this Parliament 93. an Order 
of both Houſes to diſarm all Papiſts gs. 
moſt of the Members of both Houſes with- 
draw into the Country 96 yet thoſe re- 
main'd to whoſe care the Reformation was 
committed ibid. a Debate whether the Book 
of Common-Prayer ſhall be diſuſed? ibid. 
They carry on their deſigns againſt the 
Church ibid. an Ordinance of both Houſes 
for a Day of Thankſgiving on occaſion of 
the Pacification between the Scors and Eng- 
liſh 96. Sept. 9. 1641. both Houſes adjourn 
to Ob. 20. appointing a Committee of 
each to ſit during the Receſs ibid. the Powers 
of the Committee of the Houſe of Lords 
ibid. of the Houſe of Commons ibid. the 
bulineſs before the Committee of Com- 
mons ibid. a ſmall Committee of both 
Houſes attends the King in Scotland 97. for 
the Lords, the Lord Howard of Eſcrick ibid. 
for the Commons Sir Philip Stapleton and 
Mr Hambden ibid. a Committee reviv'd for 
drawing up a General Remonſtrance 99. 


LN: NN 
a new Bill in the Houſe of Common: to 
take away Biſhops Votes ibid. the Com- 
mons oftended becaule the King fills vp 
divers vacant Biſhopricks ibid. the Com- 
mittee for the Remonſtrance make their 
Report in the Houſe of Commons 102. 
which is carried by nine Voices ibid. and 
order'd to be Printed 103. the Subſtance of 
It ibid, the ways by which the Party grew 
in the Houſe of Commons 105. the Houſe 
of Commons prepare a Bill for Prefling 
Men for Ireland 105. the Preamble of the 
Bill, as it catne from the Commons, ex- 
cepted againſt by the Houſe of Lords ibid. 
the Bill paſ'd 108. the Lords and Com- 
mons declare the King's interpoſal for the 
Relicf of Ireland to be a Breach of Privi- 
ledge 107. ſee SaintsFohn. A Propoſal in 
the Houſe of Commons for a Committee 
to conlider of the preſent State and Power 
of the Militia 108. this debated ibid. and 
Sollicitor General Saint-John declares the 
Power cf it not to be in the King ibid. 
he's appointed to bring in a Bill to ſetile 
that Matter 109. which he does ibid. the 
Bill receiv'd ibid. the Houſe of Commons 
Petition the King for a Guard 110. the 
Lords direct a Writ to be iſſued out to 
appoint Watches ibid. the Houſe of Com- 
mons diſcharge them ibid. the Houſe of 
Commons (after the five Members remoy'd 
into the City) adjourn themſelyes for ſome 
Days, and name a Committee to fit in 
the City 118. the Lords likewiſe adjourn 
for the ſame time 119. the Tranſactions of 
the Committee in the City ibid. Votes of 
the Houſe of Commons upon their firſt 
meeting again ibid. Committee of the 
Commons ſtill tranſacts in the City 123. 
a Declaration of the Commons touching 
the five Members ibid. Houſe of Commons 
revive the Votes paſ d by their Committee 
in the City, and add more 125. both 
Houſes agree in, and execute Acts of So- 
vereignty 126. the Commons examine the 
Atturney General touching the Impeach- 
ment of the five Members ibid. Vote a 
Charge againſt him ibid. the Houſes ap- 
point Committees to fit in Grocers Hall 
127. the Commons go upon Saint Fohn's 
Bill of the Militia, and paſs it ibid. both 
Houſes move the King That the Magazine 
at Hull may be remov'd to the Tower ibid. 
they ſend both the Fothams to Hull ibid. 
the Committee at Grocers-Hall deſign a 
new Remonſtrance 128. the Matter they 
prepar'd for it ibid. both Houſes Petition 
the King about the Accuſed Members 129. 
Obſervations touching Privilege of Parlia- 
ment 130. the Lords and Commons differ 
about Addreſſing for removing Sir John 
Byron from the Tower ibid. the Commons 
by themſelves Petition the King to do it, 
and to put all the other Forts, and the 
Militia into the Hands of Confiding Men 
139, 131. the Commons deſire to borrow 
Money of the City 132 their Reſolution 
about the Duke of Richmond 133, 134. the 
Lords paſs the Bill touching the Militia 
136. and the Bills touching the Biſhops 
Votes and Preſſing ibid. both Houſes ad- 
journ again into London ibid. Petition the 
King touching the Tower, Forts, and Mi- 
litia, ec. Febr. 2. 1641. ibid. the Houſe of 
Commons return the King thanks for his 
Anſwer to their Petition about the Militia, 
and defire Sir Fohn Coniers may be made 
Lieutenant of the Tower 137. the Houſe 
of Common's Anſwer to the King's De- 
mand of Reparation for an Expreſſion in 
Mr Pym's Speech 138. an Ordinance of 
both Houſes for ſettling the Militia 1 41. 
the method taken by them for returning 
Thanks to the Queen for her Interceſſion 
about the Bills ibid. they impeach the At- 
turney General 142. their Reply to the 
King's Anſwer concerning the Militia ibid, 
the Lords Bail the 12 Biſhops in the 
Tower, and the Commons recommit them 
ibid. Votes of both Houſes upon the King's 
further Anſwer concerning the Militia 143. 
their Petition to the King at Theobalds 144. 
their Reſolution upon receipt of the King's 
Anſwer to their Petition ibid. they ſend to 
the Earl of Northumberland to provide a 
Fleet ibid. their Declaration to his Maje- 


ſty 145. both Houſes carry themſelves with 


great Pride and Impetuoſity 146. cheriſh 
all Mutinous and Seditious Petitions 147. 
preſent the King with Reaſons for his con- 
tinuance near the Parliament ibid. their be- 
hayiour upon receipt of his Anſwer 148. 


Votes of both Houſes concerning the Mi: 
litia ibid. their Order concerning Au 1 49; 
they ſpread ſtrange Ramours of a Forreign 
Invaſion, &c. ibid. provide all necefiary 
means for the Raiſing great Sums of Mo- 
ney ibid. make Propolitions fot Adventu- 
rers in Ireland ibid. the Petition of the 
Lords and Commons preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty at Tork, March 26. 1642. 153. the 
Meſſage of both Houſes to the King Mar 
28. 1642, 157. they get the Earl of War- 
wick to be made Admiral wnder the Earl of 
Nenhumberland in oppolitioh to his Maje- 


ſty ibi. their Reſolution about Tonnage * 


and Poundage 158. how they proceeded at 
Land having ſecured themſelves at Sea ibid. 
a Petition from both Houſes to his Maje- 
ſty to remove the Magazine from Hull &c. 
160. the Anſwer of both Houſes to his 
Majeſty's Meſſage of his going in Perſon 
into Ireland, Apr. 18. 1642. 162. their 
Votes, &. concerning Hall 167. their 
Anſwer to his Majeſty's two Meſſages con- 
— it 169. their Declaration about 
the Militia, Ay 5. 1642. 170. both Hou- 
ſes make great Preparations ſor War 173. 
their Declaration concerning a Reſotma- 
tion of the Liturgy ibid. their Severity 
againſt thoſe who oppoſe their Counſels 
andProceedings 175. they order theTrain'd- 
Bands to be Muſter'd, and take care of the 
Magazines ibid. their Votes upon his Ma- 
jeſty's raiſing Guards for ſecurity of his 
Perſon ibid they Petition him to diſſolre 
them, May 23. 1642. ibid. the methods by 
which they gain'd ſo much Obedience 
from the People 177, 178. a Declaration 
or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Com- 
mons May 19. 1642. 179. they publiſh ſe- 
yeral other Letters and Depoſitions at the 
ſame time 186. their Remonſtrance May 
26, 1642. 189. what effect it had upon 
the People 195. the Nineteen Propolitions 
ſent to the King by both Houſes Fune 2. 
I642. 208. the Order of the two Houſes 
againſt Pawning the Jewels of the Crown 
210. they proceed with rigour againſt 
thoſe Members who weat to the King ar 
York 212. their Propoſitions and Orders 
for bringing in Money and Plate for main- 
taining Horſe c. June 10. 1642. 213. the 
Reaſons why ſeveral Members of both 
Houſes went to the King at York 217. the 
Proceedings of the Majority that remain'd 
againſt them ibid. Parliament's Declaration 
to the City of London, upon a Letter from 
the King to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men 219. they get Poſſeſſion of the Fleet 
222, their Votes for railing an Army 223. 
they Petition the King at Beverly, Fuly 15. 
1642. 224. their Replication to the King 
July 26. 1642. which they Order'd to be 
Printed, and read in all Churches and 
Chappels ibid. two inſtances of their op- 
preſſing all that did not joyn with them 
ibid. how the two Houſes receiv'd his Ma- 
jeſty's Meſſage for Peace 240. their An- 
ſwer to it ibid. their Anſwer to his ſecond 
Meſſage 241. their Declaration to the 
Kingdom ibid. the rigour uſed by the Par- 
liament Forces to ſuch Cavaliers as they ap- 
prehended 243, 244. the two Houſes In- 
ſtructions to their General 245. their Pe- 
tition to the King ſent to the Generals to 
be preſented, but never delivet'd 246, 249. 
Votes of both Houſes for Railing and Pro- 
curing Money 246. great Alterations a- 
mongſt thoſe of the Parliament Side after 
the Battle at Zdge- Hill 256. the two Houſes 
Declaration to the Subjects of Scotland 25 7. 
a Petition preſented to the King from both 
Houſes 260. their Ordinance for Railing 
Money upon the Publick Faith 262. their 
Declaration concerning their General's ac- 
ceptable Service ibid. their Petition to the 
King, Nov. 24 1642. ibid. the two Houſes 
claim the whole Sovereign Power 266. the 
Subſtance of their Declaration to the States 
General of the United Provinces ibid. new 
ways of railing Money by the two Houſes 
269. Both Houſes procure the Bill to paſs 
for Extirpation of Epiſcopacy 275. ſend 
Commiſſioners,with Propofitions of Peace, 
about the end of January, 1642. ibid. Par- 
liament diſown the Neutrality agreed upon 
by both Parties in Tork-ſbire 282. agree there 
ſhould be a Treaty for Ceſſation of Arms; 
and they ſend to the King for a Safe Con- 
duct 291. which he grants to all but the 
Lord Say ibid. they ſend their Terms for a 
Ceſſation ibid. theſe conſiderd 292. the 
two 1 paſs an Ordinance for a W 
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Aſefſinent upon the whole Kingdom ibid. 
their Commiſſioners to Treat come to Ox- 
ford 299. the Advice and Deſires of the two 
Houſes to the King concerning Goal-de- 
livery 20 1. they make an Ordinance to 
forbid the next Aſſizes, and Goal · delirery 
ibid. the two Houſes commit the Meſſen- 
ger who brought the King's Meflage for 

Peace of the 20th of May. 1643. 317. the 
Commons Impeach the Queen of High- 
Treaſon ibid. they fend Sir Vill. Waller in- 
to the Weſt with an Army 327. the two 
Houſes ſend Commiſſioners into Scotland 
for Relief 335. are yery much concern'd at 
the ſarrender of Briſto! 340. Propolitions 
for Peace given by the Houſe of Lords to 
the Houſe of Commons in a Conference 
341. Which are rejected by the Houſe of 
Commons 342. this cauſes ſome diſtur- 
bance ibid. both Houſes make Sir Will. 
Waller Govergour and Commander in 
chief of the Forces and Militia of London 
342+ paſs an Ordinance for raiſing an At- 
my under the Earl of Mancheſter ibid. ſeve- 
ral of the Lords go over to the King 343. 
the Tranſactions of the Committee of the 
two Houſes in Scotland 357; the Commons 
Vote a new Broad Seal: the Lords concur 
with them 370. the two Houſes ſeverity to 
the Meſſengers ſent by bis Majeſty from 
Oxford with Writs to the Judges for Ad- 
journment of the Term from Londen to Ox- 
Ford ibid. they diſown the Ceflation of 
Arms in Trelavd 374. their Letters concern- 
ing it to the Lords Juſtices, Jul. 4. 1643. 

75. the Members of both Houſes who 

ad withdrawn from thoſe at Weſtminſter 
meet at Oxford according to the King's Pro- 
clamation 381. and fend a Letter to the 
Earl of Fſſex ibid. the two Houſes anſwer 
to his Majeſty's Meſſage from ** of 
Mar. 3d. 1643. 384. Means agreed upon 
by the Lords and Commons at Oxon. to 
raiſe Money ibid. the two Houſes at ist- 
minſler impoſe an Exciſe 385. the two 
Houſes at Oxford follow the Example ibid. 
the Parliament at Oxford Prorogued to Octo- 
ber 1644. 394- Diviſions amongſt the Mem- 
bers at Weſtminſter 420. the two Houſes 
agree to a Treaty at Uxbridge 425. Diſcon- 
tents and Animolities in the Parliament 
435- the two Houſes lay aſide the King's 
Meſſage for Peace in the End of 1645. 480. 
their anſwer to his defire for a Saſe Con- 
duct to the Duke of Richmond and others 
ibid, their anſwer to his defire of a Perſo- 
nal Treaty at Weſtminſter 481. their Ordi- 
nance upon his ſecond Requeſt ibid. the 
Parliament, upon the Scots Requeſt, ſend 
Propoſitions of Peace to the King at New- 
Caſtle, about the end of Fuly, in 1646. 
496. require the Scots to quit the Kingdom, 
and to deliver up the Perſon of the King 
497- their Declaration upon the Proceed- 
ings of the Army 499. a Committee ap- 
pointed by the two Houſes to treat with 
the Committee of the Army ibid. they give 
an Account of ſeiſing of the King by Cor- 
net Joyce at Holmby 500. the different de- 
ſigus of the Parliament and Army (in 
1647.) relating to the King 502, a Tumul- 
tuous Petition of Apprentices, and others 
to both Houſes concerning their Militia 
504. the two Speakers, with other Mem- 
bers of the two Houſes, withdraw to the 
Army 505. both Houſes choſe new Speak- 
ers: and their Votes ibid. both Speakers, 
and the other Members, appear in the Ar- 
my on Hounſlow-Heath ibid. the Patlia- 
ment's behaviour upon the news of the 


King's withdrawing, and where he was 


5 12. the Parliament ſends a Meſſage to the 
King to paſs ſout Acts 5 13. the Condition of 
he batliament in the latter end of1647.522, 
the Parliament ſends Forces to ſuppreſs the 
Commotions in Kent 531. prepares a Fleet 
2 the Revolted Fleet under Command 
the Earl of Varwick 537. a Committee 
of Parliament treats with the Common- 
Council of London about a Treaty 5 43. the 
Parliament declares for a Perſonal Treaty 
544. a Committee of both Houſes ſent to 
the King for that purpoſe in the beginning 
of Awguſt in 1648. ibid. the Subſtance of 
their Meſſage to the King ibid. both Houſes 
Vote the King's Propoltition ſent to them 
from the Iſle of 1ight unſatisſactory 555. 
Vote the King's Anſwer to the third Pro- 
polition ( of the Commiſſioners for the 
Treaty in the Iſle of Viglu) concerning the 
Militia unſatis factory 556. their Votes up- 
on the King's Propoſition 538. the Com- 
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miſſioners report of the Treaty at Newport 


to the Parliament 561. a long and ſharp 


Debate upon it ibid. a Vote of the Houſe 
of Commons upon the King's beipg car- 
ry'd to Hwſt-Caltle 562. a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, * that the King's An- 
te {wer to their Propoſitions was a ground 
ct for Peace ibid. many of the Members en- 


_ tring into the Houle ſeis'd upon by the 


Soldiers 363. the remaining Members Vote 
the contra to their former Votes ibid. a 
Vote of the Houſe of Commons, That 


_*thoſe who were abſent at the Negative 


Vote ſhould ſit no more in the Houſe 
ibid. The Vote of Parliament of no more 
Addrefles renew'd ibid. the ſecluded Mem- 
bers Proteſtation ibid, Voted againſt by 
both Houſes ibid. Votes of the Houſe of 
Commons ibid. a Committee appointed by 
the Houſe of Commons to prepare a 
Charge againſt the King 564. the Charge 
againſt him approv'd by the Commons 
ibid, rejected by the Lords who adjourn'd 
for a Week ibid. the Door of their Houſe 
lock'd up againſt the Day to which they 
had adjourn'd ibid. the Commons conſti- 
tute a High Court of Juſtice 565. make 
Bradſhaw Lord Preſident of it ibid. appoint 
Lawyers and other Officers ibid. aboliſh 
the Houſe of Peers 570. Vote againſt the 


Office of Kingſhip ibid. they make a new 
Great Seal ibid. 


x of their own Judges 
give yp 571- the Parliament after the King's 
Murder ſend their Anſwer to the Scots Pro- 
teſlation and Diſſent 577. Houſe of Com- 
mons refuſe to ratify Monk's Treaty with 
Owen O Weile 602, Parliament reſolv'd to 
ſend an Army into Scotland 607, the Par- 
liament ſend Embaſſadours into Holland to 
invite them to a ſtrict Union, Saint - Fohns 
being the chief 634. they return without 
any Effect ibid. whereupon the Parliament 


make the Act of Navigation ibid, the Par- 


liament's Anſwer to the Holland Embaſſa- 
dours concerning the War begun with the 
Dutch 635. theit Debate about the period 
of, their Sitting 640. Harry Martyn's Ap- 
plication of the ſtory of Aoſes to this pur- 
poſe 641, tis determin'd, that they would 
not yet think of Diſſolving ibid. the Par- 
liament difſoly'd by Cremwe# and his Of- 
ficers ibid. ec, Parliament choſen by Crom- 
well and his Officers 642. Conditions and 
Qualities of the Perſons nominated ibid. 
from one of the Members, this was nick- 
nam'd Praiſe-God Bare-Bone's Parliament 
ibid. the Members repair to the Parliament 
Houſe, and chooſe Rouſe their Speaker 643. 


| they aſſume the Name of a Parliament ibid. 


their Actings and Conſultations ibid. on 
the 12th of December they deliver up their 
Power to Cromwell ibid. a Parliament call'd 
aſter a new Method by Oliver 646. which 
meets, Sept. 3. 165 4. 647. and chooſes Mr. 
Lenyhall Speaker ibid. their Acting: ibid. 
the Parliament difloly'd Fan. 22. 1654. 648. 
a Parliament ſummon'd by Cromwell to 
meet, Sept. 17. 1656. 677. the Proceedings 
of it ibid. a iy 49 in the Parliament 
for Cromwell to be King ibid. a Committee 
appointed to confer with Cromwell about it 
678. he gives them Audience, and they of- 
fer him their Reaſons ibid. the Parliament 
adjourn'd to Jan. 20. 680. it comes toge- 
ther Jan. 20, 682. the Commons readmit 
their excluded Members ibid. the Parliament 


diſſolv'd Feb. 4. ibid. a Parliament called 


by Richard Cromwell 699. which meets Fan, 
27. 1659. ibid. the Buſineſs recommended 
to them by the Protector ibid. Differences 
riſe in the Houſe of Commons about the 
Accounts of Money, and about the other 
Houſe, & c. ibid. tis carried, that the other 
Houſe ſhall be allow'd 700. Votes of the 
Parliament upon News of the Cabals of 
the Army and the City ibid. the Parliament 
diſſol d ibid. the Long Parliament reſtot d 
by the Officers ibid. ſome of the old exclu - 
ded Members go into the Houſe with them, 
but are excluded again 701. the Parliament 
ſend to Richard to know whether he ac- 
23 and ſubmitted to their Authority 
ibid. they make Ludlaw and four other Com- 
miſſioners Governours of Ireland ibid. Monk 
and the Navy declare their Obedience 'to 
the Parliament 702. they continue Zock- 
hart Embaſſadout in France ibid. ſend Em- 
baſſadours to mediate Peace between the 
two Northern Crowns ibid. paſs an AR of 


- Indemnity to the Army ibid. appoint all 


Commiſſions Military to be ſign d by the 
Speaker ibid. baniſh all Cavaliers 20 Miles 


* 


from London ibid. ſend Lambert againſt 
Sir George Booth and Sir Tho. Middleton 705. 
grow jealous of Lambert's Atmy 711. pals 
a Vote to hae no more General Officers 
ibid. declare it Treaſon to raile Money 
without conſent of Parliament ; and make 
void all Money Acts ibid. Caſhier Lambert, 
and eight other principal Officers of the 
Arwy ibid. make 7 Commiſſioners to go- 
vern the Army ibid. ſend for Forces to de- 
fend them, and for the City Militia ibid. 
the Parliament meets again at Jeſtminſter 
715. they order Lambert 3 Troops to their 
ſeveral Quarters ibid. upon this Return of 
the Parliament the King's Affaits ſeem more 
deſperate 716. the Parliament deſire, that 
part of Monk's Forces may be ſent back to 
Scotland ibid. ſend Scot and Rebinſon to meet 
General Monk 717. reſolve to joyn others 
in Commiſſion with Monk, and receive a 

Petition by Barebone from the Fanaticks 
718. ſend ſome Members to treat with 
Monk 719. the ſecluded Members go to the 
Houſe 729. their Tranſactions there ibid. 
they iſſue Writs for a new Parliament, and 
diſſolve themſelves, and appoint a new 
Council of State ibid. the Parliament's and 
Council of State's prudent Actions 723. 
before the Aſſembling of the new Patlia- 
ment they releaſe Sir Geo. Booth, &c. ibid. 
reform the Navy by making Monk and 
Mountague Admirals ibid. the Parliament 
meets Atr. 25. 1660. 731. General Monk, 
acquaints the Houſe with Sir John Green- 
vils bringing him a Letter from the King 
ibid. their proceedings thereupon ibid. Sir 

John Greenvil call'd in, and delivers the 
Letter to the Houſe of Commons ibid. both 
Letters and the Declaration read 732. they 
are receiv d with univerſal Joy ibid. all or- 
der'd to be Printed ibid. Sir Jobn Greervil 
delivers the Letter to the Houſe of Lords 
ibid. the Anſwer of the Houſe of Commons 
ibid. the Anſwer deliver d to Sit Jahn Green- 
vil 733. the Committee of the Lords and 
Commons ſent to the King arrive at the 
Flague 735. the two Houſes wait upon the 
King at White-Hall after his Return 737. 
fee Monk : ſee Tumult: fee Lords : fee Com- 
mont: ſee Members : ſce Biſhops : fee Militia: 
ſee Kimbolton : ſee Fleet. 

Parliament Scori/5: Parliament ſummon'd by 
the Covenanters in Scotland 36x. Parlia- 
ment meet in Scotland, and their delibera- 
tions 526. the Parliament being call'd in 

Scotland condemn Dake Hamilton's engage- 
ment 542. Parliament ſummon'd in Kor- 
land in the King's name 613. they meet at 
Sterling, and reconcile the Lords ibid. 

Parr Sir George 446. 

Parſons Sir Will. 290. | 

Party : the violent Party carry all before them 
343- | 

Paw 564. | 

Pawlet Lord 52, 215, 223,234,238, 243,4133 
414. Pawle Sir John 390, 

Peace concluded between England and France 
22. Propolitions of the two Houſes of 
Parliament for Peace 275. 

Peard 45. 

Peers in Council at York ſet down in wri- 
ting the Affronts and Violence offer d to 

them at London 214. 

Peircy Lord 406, 536, 559, 657, Peircy Mr. 
88, 89, 180, 184, 186, 438. 

Pembroke Earl of 41, 52, 53, 86, 90, 94, 13 4z 
I43z 157, 230, 260, 275, 287, 382, 414, 
425% 426, 429, 432, 433 508, 669, 670. 
his Character 19, 304. a remarkable ſtory 
relating to his Death 20. depriy'd of his 
Office of Lord Chamberlain 86. 

Pen, ſee Cromwell 673, 674- 

Pendennis Caſtle ſarrender'd to the Patl. 497. 

P enkharuan Edw. 69 I, 

Pennington 342. Pennington Alderman 67, 70, 
96, 229, 271, 273. Pennington Sit John 145; 
157, 220, 221, 222, 232. Pennington (Lord 
Mayor) made Keeper of the Tower 3 49. 
Pennington Iſaac 262, 269. 

Pennymen Sir Will. 282, 409. 

Penruddock 666, 667. 

Peterborough Earl of 5 25,687. 

Peterborough Jo. Biſhop of 115. 

Peters 441. g 

Petition of ſome Citizens of Londen, againſt 
the Government of the Church by Biſhops 
67. great Diſingenuity us d in Procuring 
Petitions ibid. a Petition preſented to the 
King together with the Remonſtrance of 
the Houle of Commons, and Printed 106. 
a Petition publiſh's in the Name of the 
Apprentices againſt Papiſts and Prelates 

109. 


199. Petitions from ſeveral Counties con- 
cerning the Militia 132. which are deliyer'd 
to the Lords at a Conference by Mr Pym 
ibid. Petition of the Porters, and many 
thouſands of People in and about London 
concerning the Militia 135. Petition of the 
Inhabitants of the County of Swry 136. 
of both Honſes of Parliament to the Kin 
at Theobalds 144. the Petition of the Lords 
and Commons preſented to his Majeſty at 
Terk, March 26. 1642. 153. the Patlia- 
ment's Petition to the King at Beverly, 7uly 
15. 1642. 214. the Petition of both Houles 
to the King ſent to the General to be pre» 
ſented, but never deliver'd 246. the Pe- 
tition of both Houſes to the King at Cole- 
brook 260, of both Houſes to the King, 
Nov. 24.1642. 262. of the City of London to 
the King that he would return to his Par- 
liament 272. of the General Aſſembly of 
the Kirk in Kotland preſented to the King 
by Mr. Henderſon, ſign d Jan. 4. 1645 294. 
of the Common Council of London againſt 
Peace 342. a tumultuary Petition of Ap- 
prentices, and others, to both Houſes of 
Parliament concerning their Militia 504- 
a Petition intended of the Scoriſh Presbyte- 
rian by Balcarris and Frazier, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might be remov'd 
65 1. and of the Roman Catholicks againſt 
him ibid. the Humble Petition and Advice 


679. 
Pheaſant Serjeant 276. 
Philips Father 612. Philips (Col. Rob.) con- 
duct: the King to a place near Salisbury 623. 
Pierrepoint 2.91, 299, 475, 4333 435- 
Pignoranda Conde of 5 86, 587. his Chatacter 


594. 

Pimentel Don Antonio 706, 708. 

Pinkney Quarter-Maſter General 469. 

Plantations : the Forceign Plantations ſub- 
du'd by the Parliament Forces 636. 

Plate: a great deal of Plate, c. brought in 
for the uſe of the Parliament 213. 

Pleſſy Praſlin Marſhal of 591. 

Plot, ſee Army. 

Plot ohn 278. 

P 637. 

Pointy 472, 473. deſeats the King's Horſe at 
Cheſter 470, 47 1. - 

Pollard 88, 95, 180, 231, 703. Pollard Sir 
Hugh 223, 454, 670, 714. : . 

Ponfres-Caſtle an account of the taking of it 

or the King 5 45. Part of the Garriſon's at- 

tempt upon Kaimborough 5 46. Pontfret de- 
liver'd up to Lambert 5 47. 

Pope's Nuntio commands the 7i/b g 5 2. leayes 
Ireland ibid. 

Popham Alexander 238, 328. Popham Col. 


431. 

Porridge Cronin 466, 

Porter 448. Porter Endymion 6, 128, 246. 
Porter Lieut. General 45 4, 456, 463, 466. 

Portland ſurrendet d to the King's Forces 346. 

Portland Earl of (Sir Rich. Weſton) 21, 32, 33 
50, 87, 977 174, 304, 318, 319,321, 343, 
345- his Character 16. ; 

Por:ſmonth declares for the King 233. is be- 
ſieg d by the Parliament Forces 237. ſur- 
render'd to them 243. the Soldiers before 
Portſmouth revolt to it 715. 

Portugal Embafſadour's Brother beheaded 646. 
Portugal Prince of 596. 

Potter Doctor 428. 

Powel Col. 531, 535. 


Poyer Col. 531, 535 


Poyning 72. : 

— great Licence in Preaching and 
Printing 65, 67. 

Presbyterian ( ſeeIndependents) Clergy preach 
up Rebellion 244. Presbyterian Miniſters 
diſpute with the King about Epiſcopacy 
555. divers Presbyterian Diyines come to 
the King at the my 36. their private 

diſcourſe with him ibi 

Preſton, a Fight near it 538. | 

Preſton General 589, 601. his Character 551. 

Pretty Captain 238. 

8 669. 

Pri 370, 475, 431+ 

Prince or arrives at Leaks 388. 


Printing, ſee Preaching. f | 
Privileges, the miſchief proceeding from the 
breach of them 116. i ; 
Privy-Council and ſome of the Biſhops adviſe 

the King to paſs the Bill of Attainder a- 
gainſt the Earl of Srafford 84. 
Privy-Counſellors : divers new Privy- Coun- 
' ſellors ſworn of the Popular Party 64. the 
great Diſſervice which befel the King upon 


this account 65. the Character of the Privy- 
' Counſellors with the King at Oxford 301. 


. 


of thoſe who ſtayed with the Parliament 
304. | 

Proclamation : the ill eſſects of the Proclama- 
tion for breaking up of the ſecond Parlia- 
ment of King Charles I, 22. a Proclamation 


of the King from Beverly 223. of the King 
for Aſſembling the Members of Patliament 
at Oxford 372. againſt Proclaiming Charles 
Stuart King 570. 

Prager: Harry 606. 

Progers Mr. 486. | 

Projects of all Kinds 23. of Knighthood ibid. 
of Reviving Forreſt Laws ibid. of Ship - Mo- 
ney ibid. 

Propolition fot borrowing Money in the City 
70. diſcoutag d and defeated by the Party 
ibid. the nineteen propolitions ſent to the 


King by both Houſes June 2. 1642. 208. 


Propolitions for Peace given by the Houſe 
of Lords to the Houſe of Commons in a 


conference 341. Propoſitions from Ireland 


rejected by the King 419. 

Proteſtants of Germany 2 France receiv'd in 
— 8 267. but at length diſcountenanc d 
268. 

Proteſtation taken by both Houſes of Patlia- 
ment 83. Explanation thereof ibid. Abuſe 
of the end of Proteſtation in the Houſe of 
Peers 13 Fl a Proteſtation of ſome of the 
Houſe of Peers in the Caſe of the Duke of 
Richmond 134. taken into conſideration by 
the Houſe of Commons ibid. a Proteſtation 
taken by both Parties in Devon and Cornwal 
before the Treaty between them 281. the 
Proteſtation of the ſecluded Members 


$63. 

Pryn Will. 31, 371. his Character 66. the 
Entry of Pryn, Baſtwick and Burton into 
London 66, 67. Libellous and Infamous 
Offenders ibid. and therefore puniſh'd. ac- 
cordingly ibid. yet without any good effect 
upon them ibid, 

Puleſton [ohn 276. 

Pye Sir Robert 45 f. 

Pym 48, 49, 57, 58, 61, 62, 69, 70, 72, 74, 
75s 777 $2, 83, 84, 88, 89, 92, 96, 97, 993 
103, 105, 110, 111, 17, 123, 133, 142, 
147, 153, 2 161, 167, 169, 271, 319, 
342. his and other's Speeches concerning 
Grievances 44. begins the Debate about 
them 57. how he endeavours to prove one 
witneſs as good as two in the caſe of my 
Lord Stafford 75, 76. delivers the Petitions 
of ſeveral Counties about the Militia to the 
Lords at a Conference 132. his Speech 
printed by order 133. his Speech upon the 
King's Anſwer to the Petition of the City 
of London, that he would return to his 
Parliament 274. his Death and Character 
61, 387. : 

Pyne John 431. 


Q.. 


Quater maine Dr. 687. 3 
Queen (ſee Chancellor) the dangers ſhe is in 
137- ſhipp'd for Holland 142. where ſhe 
8 Powder and Arms 174. very di- 
igent in providing Aſſiſtance there ſor the 
King 220. ſends Arms, Ammunition and 
Artillery to him ibid. advances his Intereſt 
in Holland 283. arrives at Burlington from 
Holland ibid. in great danger ibid. im- 
peach'd of High Treaſon by the Houſe of 
Commons 317. retires from Oxford to Exe- 
ter 393. deliver d of a daughter 40 f. retires 
into France 404. A Letter from the Queen 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
cerning the Prince's removal into France 
486. ſends a Paper to be deliver'd to 
the Parliament, but tis laid aſide 364. her 
firſt Meſſage to King Charles II. 375. ſhe 
adviſes him to agree with the Scots upon 
their Terms 597. conſults the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer about the Duke of Tork's 


Marrying with Mademoiſelle de Longuevi 
633. her diſpleaſure againſt the Chancellor 
* the Exchequer in France 65 1. ſhe moves 
the King to make Herbert Lord Keeper 65 3. 
prevails with the King to leave the Duke of 
Gloceſter with her 65 7. | 
Queen Mother of France; ſee France. 


R. 


Ragland Caſtle ſurrender'd to the Parliament 
497- | : 
Rainsborough Col. 506, 528, 541, $452 546, 


547. he and ſome other O 
Shore by the Sea-men 529. 
Ramſey 25 1, 263, 264. : 

RNA Matihal 538. 


Nercliſf Sir George (ſee Herbert: ſee Charles II.) 
— 55 I, A 

Re 290, 681, caſt away coming out o 
Flenders 683. & c 4 

Reading, the Garriſon deſerts the Place, and 
the King takes poſleſſion of it 259. delieg d 
311. ſurrendetr d upon Articles 3 14. poſ- 
ſeſs d again by the King's Forces 35 1. quit- 
ted by them 395. 

Rebellion in Ireland, news of it 98. 

Reeve I uſtice 228, 276, 370. 

Remonſtrance, ſee Petition. Remonſttance 
of the Houſe of Commons carried by nine 
Voices 102. order'd to be Printed 103. the 
ſubſtance of it ibid. a new Remonſtrance 
deſign d by the Committee at Grecer's- Hall 
128. the matter they prepat'd for it ibid. 
Remonſtrance of the two Houſes, May 26. 
1642. 189. what effect it had 201. the la 
Remonſtrance of the Army brought to the 
Houſe of Commons by ſix Officers 5 62. 

de Retry, (Cardinal) ſent to the Baſtile 65 2. 

Rejwolis 736. Reynolds Rich, 691. Reynolds 
Robert 380, 

y Sir no, 232, 

Rich 679. Rich Lord 21, 215. Rich Col. 5 qu. 

Richard II. King 74, 175, 176, 365. : 

Richard III. King 195. 

— — 406. 

Richliew Cardinal 42, 267, 367, 482, 483. 

Kichmond Duke of 26, 53, 70, 90, 133, 134 
* 24772533 "IP gs 420, 22 125 
430, 427, 440, 460, 480. 544, 569, 170. 

is Character 301. be and the Earl of 
Southampton ſent to London with a Meſſage 
for a Treaty 423. 

Rivers Earl 215, 245. Rivers Counteſs 244. 

Roberts Lord 83, 89, 25 1, 382, 405, 407, 499» 
412, 458, 475- F 

Robinſon 717, 718. Robinſon Lieutenant Col. 
4493 476, 532. | 

Rocheſter Earl of 650, 669, 670, 683, 688. re- 
turns to the King from Katizbone 660. ob- 
tains leave of the King to go into England 
in order to make an Inſuttection 665. de- 
ſigns for the North; his Enterpriſe unfor- 
tunate 667. he returns to London; whence 
he adviſes the King of the ill Succeſs 668. 
an accident that befel him in his return 
ibid. he eſcapes to the King ibid, ſee Nimus. 

Rochford Lord 382. 

Rogers 326, 

Roles 667. 

Rolls Serjeant 276, 

Kolph 560, 561, 

Roſcommon 3 80. 

Roſcorroth 446. 

Roſpiglieſ Julio, ſee 22 
ofſuver 472, 473. Reſliter Col. For. 

1 Tho. * | 


Re 
Kothes Earl of 62,63, 92, 
Round- Head (the Term) whence 111. 


KRowundway-Down Fight 332. 

Rouſe 643. 

Rouſewell Col. 313- 

Rowe Sir Tho. 267. 

Rogen Count of 50, 104, 145, 15 I, 180. 

Rypers Prince 220, 237, 241, 244, 245, 248, 
250, 251, 252, 254, 261, 265, 278, 317, 
331, 33%z 333» 33% 337, 338, 3394 34% 
3441 3491 35% 35 375, 363, 389, 392, 
394 395» 396, 397, 399, 491 402, 404, 
405, 406, 414, 416, 417, 418, 434, 435, 
436, 441, 4453 446, 448, 450, 45 I, 452, 
4532 4% 4553 47, 49, 460, 462, 463, 
464, 467, 471, 472, 473, 491, $39, 336, 
539, $49, $48, 550, 552, 33, $752 $95» 
$96, 645, 655, 681. in a Skirmiſh ts 
the Parliament Forces near Worceſter 245. 
marches towards the North 313. takes Bro- 
micham ibid. and Lichfield, and returns to 
the King 3 14. beats up ſome of the Earl of 
Hex Quarters with good Succeſs 322. be- 
lieges Briſtol 333. and takes it ibid. takes 
B 365. ſortiſies Towceſter ibid. relieves 
Newark 389. does good Service in Lanceſbire 
393- ha fl ſucceſs at Marſton-Moor 402. 
retires from: Naſeby to Briſto! 453. delivets 
up Briſtol 463. commanded by the King to 
deliver up all his Commiſſions 465. un- 
dertakes the Command of the Prince of 

 Wales's Fleet 33 2. ſets fail for Ireland in De- 
cemb. in 1648. 55 3. comes upon the Coalt 
of Spain 595. his Letter to the Chancellor 


of the 181 5 ibid. he with the 
ofs of his Fleet into the Riyer of Liabon 


id. eſcapes out of the River of Libon 
with: his Fleet 596. arrives at Nantes with 
| his Fleet 652. gives an ill Account of his 
Fleet 65 3. leaves Mn, u t _ 
Germany 657. reſigns to him the place 
Maſter of the Hotle ibid. 
Ruſſe! 


69 2 


Raſſel Sir William 62, 422. 

Raben Genetal 250, 255, 405+ 
Kuthen Governour of 280. 

Rutland Earl of 12, 335, 370, 382. 
Ruvigme 485. 

Ryves 446. 


8. 


Sz (Don Pantaleon) Brother to the Portugal 
Embaſſadour, beheaded 646. 

Sackville Sir Edw. afterward Earl of Dorſet 20. 

Se. Albans Earl of 50. 

St. George Colonel 45 l. 

St. Hill 446. 

St, John, (ſee Parliament: ſee Cromwell ) 47, 
49, 78, 84, 96, 105, 107, 108, 127, 370, 
388, 425, 431, 435- his Character 61. is 
made Sollicitor General 69. defends the 
Bill of Attaiader againſt the Earl of Straf- 
ford in point of Law 76. ſeconds the Bill 
preferr'd by Sir Arthur Haſlerig for ſettling 

the Militia 91. his propoſal to the Kin 
being put in practice, is Voted by bot 
Houles a breach of Privilege 107. ſee Par- 
liament, He declares the Power of the Mili- 
tia not to be in the King 108. is appointed 
to bring in a Bill to ſettle that matter 109. 
which he does ibid. Saint-Fohns Lord 25 1, 
255. his Character 254. 

S. Leger Sit William 417. 

Salibury, a Riſing there 666. the unfortunate 
illue of it 667. 

Salisbury Biſhop of 461, 466. Salisbury Earl of 
$2453, 1443 215, 275, 3824 425, 432. his 
Character 30g. | 

alt- aſb taken by the King's Forces 280. 

Sanderſon Dr. 501. 

Sandford prognoſticated the Earl of Pembrolye's 
Death 20. 

Sandys Col. 245, 248. 

Savile Lord 52, 64, 85, 106, 215, 344. his 
Character 303. 

' Savoy Duke of 697, 710. 

Say Lord 39, 52, 58, 61, 64, 69, 71, 76, 77, 
82, 84, 86, 11% 147, 244, 251, 255, 260, 
291, 304, 306, 317, 342, 382, 414, 435, 
$53 554- his Character 60, 306. 

Scarborough Caſtle deliver d up to the Queen 
283. a 

Scawen 446. 

Schomberg 662, 685. 

Shout Theodore 376. 

Scilly deliver'd up to Sir George Ayſcue 637. 

Scot 717, 718. 

Scorziſh-Canons, concerning them 35. touch- 
ing the Scorti/h Liturgy 36. the manner how 
twas receiv'd at Endentorough 37. the Scor- 
tiſh Covenant ibid. the Scottiſh Commiſ- 
lioners come to London, and lodge in the 
City 62. preſent two diſtinct Declarations 
againſt the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and 
the Earl of Strafford 63. wait upon the King 
508, they enter a Proteſtation againſt the 
four Acts which the Parliament ſends to 
the King to paſs 513. their private Treaty 
with the King at Hampton-Court 5 17. the 
Scottiſh Commiſſioners come to Breda; and 
the Terms they bring 597. the Scorziſh Cler- 
gy always about the King 604. their Ser- 
mons before him ibid. ſee Lowden. 

Scotland ; ſee Al: lee Mongtroſe ; Ttanſactions 
about introducing a Liturgy into Scorland 
27. Afﬀairs in Scotland after the King's Re- 
turn thence, relating chiefly to the compo- 
ſing a Liturgy and Canons 35. Tranſ- 
actions in Scotland touching Montroſe, Ar- 

le, and Hamilton 98. the Condition and 
aclinations of Scotland after the Battle at 
pom 257. the Petition of the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland to the 
King 294. the Condition of Scotland about 
the time the King was beheaded 376. Com- 
miſlioners ſent from the Parliament of Scor- 
land before the death of the King to the 
Parliament of England ibid. their private 
Inſtructions from Argyle's Party 577. up- 
on the King's Trial they enter their Prote- 
ſtation and Diſſent ibid. the Parliament 
ſend their Anſwer to it after the King's 
Murder ibid. the Commiſſioners Reply, and 
are Impriſon d, but afterwards freed 578. 
an account of Scotland brought to the King 
by a Scoriſh Vicar that Middleton brought 
with him 630. the Requeſts to the King of 
of his Friends there 63 1. the ſtate of Stor- 
land under Cromwell 646, 650, 672. 

Scots Army rout the Lord Conway at Newburn 

48. enter New · Caſtle ibid. Ir the King 
2. upon it a Treaty appointed at Rippon 
1d where the Commiſſioners meet and 


tranſact ibid. 300000 pound Voted to the $: 


a 

Scots for a Gratuity, beſides their monthly 
Allowance 88. the Act offer'd by the Scots 
to the King to be confirm'd 101. they raiſe 
an Arty under Leſley 362. enter England 
in Jan. 1643. $7. riſe from before Here- 
ford, and march into the North 464. how 
the Scots Army treated the King upon his 
Delivery of himſelf up to them 492. they 
march Northward with the King to New- 
Caſtle ibid. enforce the Parliament's Pro- 
politions for Peace by their Chancellor 
496. agree to deliver up the King 497. their 
Preparations for an Expedition 1nto . 
land 525. the Parties of the Kot at « 
Hague in the beginning of the Reign of 
King Charles II. 579. the Scors raiſe an At- 
my againſt Cromwell 607. but ate defeated 
by him at Dunbar ibid. 

Scroop Lord 79. Scroop Colonel 5 42. Scroop 
Mr. 255. Scroop Sir Gervas ibid, 

Scudamore Lord 268. 

Seaford Earl of 579. 

Sects: divers Sects increaſe in the Army 498. 

Selden 186, 187, 218. 

Self-denying Ordinance 422. it paſſes the 
Commons 435. and the Lords 443. 

Senneterre Monſieur /a Ferte 367. 

Sexby, an account of him and his Negotia- 
tion 694- 


Seymour 624. Queen Jane Seymour 570. 


mour Lord 72, 215, 223, 234, 243, * 2 | 


Chatacter 303. Seymour Sir Fobn 334. Sey- 
mour Col. 367. Seymour Hen. 345, 537- 
ſent to the King from his Friends in Eng- 
land 655. | 

Sheffield Col. 323. 

Sheldon Dr. 428, 501. Sheldon Serjeant Major 


330. 

Sherborne, ſee Digby. 

Ship-money 23. Miſchiefs accruing from the 
Judges being for it ibid. 

Ships, ſee Fleer. 

Shrewsbury Earl of 19. 

Shrewibury ; great Houſe of Shremibimy ibid. 

Shrewsbury taken by the Parliament Forces 
431- 

* ſee Lancaſhire: the Gentlemen of 

op/hire ready for bringing in the King 
703. | 

Shurley Geo. 380. 

Sidney Algernoon 723. 

n 124, 126, 175, 178, 205, 312, 409. 
ippon (Major Gen.) makes Conditions 
with the King for the Earl of Eexs Foot 

= the Eſcape of the Horſe 409. 

ing Sir Nich. 279, 280, 325 329,330,333. 
ſlain 334. his Character ibid. 

Slannings 498. 

Singiby Captain 222. 

Slingsby (Sir H.) try d before a High · Court of 
Juſtice 687. condemn d 688. executed ibid. 
an account of him ibid. ing i Lieut. Col. 
333. 

Smub Dudley 332. Smith Major 53. Smith 

Captain 252. Smith Sir Jo. 392. Smith Mr. 


453+ 

Soldiers in Zondon reſolve to reſtore the Par- 
liament; and wait on the Speaker 715. 

Somerſer Earl of 4,19. Somerſet John Lord 287, 

Soubize Monſieur de 10. 

Southampton Earl of (ſee Richmond) 83, 89,2 13, 
215, 239, 240, 420, 423, 425, 440, 480, 
510, 511, 544, 569, 655. his Character 

O2 


302. 

Southerland Earl of 5 99. 

Fain King of, ſee Treaty, ſee Cortingron. 

Spaniſh Fleet beaten by the Engliſh 676. the 
Bullion taken from it convey'd from Portiſ- 
moi to London ibid. 

Spencer Lord 213. 

Spiller Sir H. 3. 

Spotſwood Sir Robert 496. 

Spurſtow 555. 

Stacy (Col.) condemn'd and executed 689. 

Stafford Garti ſon d by ſome Genilemen for the 
King 285. 

Stafford Sir Edw, 609. 

Staines Dr. 5 12. 

Stamford Earl of 328, 278, 280, 281,285, 335, 
326, 329z 339, 347 348, 382, 630. marches 
into Cornwal with an Army 324. beaten 
near Stratton, May 16. 1643. 325. endea- 
yours to clear himſelf from the Cenſure of 
ill Conduct, but in vain ibid. 

Stapleton 62, 78, 103, 235, 435, 503, 305. 
Stapleton Sir Philip 97, 169, 224. 

oy * 688. his 2 for the King 687. 

e diſcoyers what he knows of the Plot ibid, 

Star-Chamber, ſee Council-Table. 

Sawel Lord 234. Stawel Sir John 238, 327, 

414, 4343 4452 447, 455+ 

ayner 681. 


Seel 572, 712. 

Srenny, lee Buckingham, 

Stephens Sir John 72 4. 

Stephens Edw. 334. 

Steward Dr. 427, 428, 531, 585. dies preſently 
after the King's Return into France 629. 

Stewart Lord 253. Stewart Lord Bernard 250, 
254, 400, 401, 407, 452. Gemar Lord John 
354, 39% 

Storm, ſee Wind. 

Story: a pleaſant Story of two Men of great 
Fortunes near Nouingham 2.47. 

Stradling Captain 222, Siradling Sir Edw. 254. 

Strafford Earl of 42, 46, 47, 49, 30, 51, 52, 
$3» 5415523 57, 59, 67, 70, 73, 76, 78, 79, 
82, 83, 86, 87, 88, 92, 97, 98, 103, 104, 
109, 111, 114, 116, 122, 127, 134, 139, 
161, 167, 186, 187, 289, 290, 302, 303, 
396, 352, 388, 405, 437, 440, 30% 731. 
Lieutenant General under the Earl of 
Northumberland 48. impeach'd of High Trea- 
ſon 58. committed to the Black-Rod ibid- 
a Committee of Members to draw up a 
Charge againſt him 60. proceedings to- 
wards his Trial 63, 64. a Committee from 
Treland in order to the Proſecution of him 
71 conſiderations touching the mannet of 
his Trial ibid. his Trial begins March 22. 
1649. 72. the Charge againſt him ibid. his 
Defence 72, 7 3. the Concluſion of his 
Defence 74. his Council beard as to mat- 
ters of Law ibid. A Bill of Attainder brought 
into the Houſe of Commons againſt hun 
74, 75- Which paſſes in few days 76. and 
is ſent up to the Houſe of Lords, and de- 
fended in point of Law by Mr. Saint- Fohn 
ibid. the Bill not receiv d very warmly in 
the Houſe of Lords 80. two Accidents that 
contributed much towards the paſſing of it 
ibid. it paſſes the Houſe of Lords 84. the 
Earl himſelf writes to the King to paſs 
it 85. which he did ibid. the Earl was be- 
headed May 12. 1641. ibid. his Character 
50, 85, 86. 

Straffordians ; ander that name expos'd 76. 

Strange Lord 248, 284. 

Strangeways Sir John 90, 446. 

Stratton, a Fight near that place 325, 326. 

Streater Col. 722. 

Srraugham 220. ſent againſt the Marquis of 
Mountroſe 599. defeats him 600, 

Strickland 266, 575. Strickland Sit Rob. 541. 

Serode 48, 62, 96, 99, 103, 117, 123, 124, 
142, 328, 346. Sirode Sir George 254. 
Strode Mr. Will. 256. 

Sturgion john 691. | 

Sudley Caſtle ſurrender'd to Sir William Waller 


398. 
Suffo/k Earl of 16, 382,412. 
Sunderland 656. {lain in the Battle at Newbury 


351. 
Swaſſenburgh Count of 675. 
Hm 448, 449 1 
his Deſigu againſt crommell 


Syndercombe 693. 
696. his Death ibid. 


T. 


Tafje Lord 288. 
Tarah Lord 676. - 
Tawnon taken by the Marquis of Fertford 


327. 

Temper of the Army and the Court at Oxſerd, 
upon Return of the King thither 355. of 
the Nation at the beginning of the year 
1642. 524- 

Tewhkesbury, ſee Hereford. 

Thelwell Col. 416. 

Thomas 691. Prince Thomas 685. 

Thornhill Col. 45 4. 

Throgmorton Sit Will. 616. 

Thurles Lord 627. 

Thurlow 670,688, 703. 

Tithburn 700, 7 12. 

Tildeſley Sir Thomas 616. retires to Monroe 5 40. 
his Character 617. . 

Times before the Long Parliament, the felict- 
ty of them, notwithſtanding ſome 1nya- 
ſions on the Subject 25. compared with 
the times of Queen Elz ibid. and with 
thoſe of King Janes ibid. 

Tichborne Sir Hen. 290, 380. 

Titus Captain 614. 

Tomkins, ſee Waller 3 18, 319, 320, 342, 566. 
his Trial and Execution 321. 

Tomlinſon Col. 567. 

Tonnage : the truth of the Caſe of Tonnage 
and Poundage 87. | 

Topping Lieutenant Col. 417. de la Torre (Don 

lego) 595- _ 

Torrington, an Action there 347. 

Tower, Cuſtody of it committed by the two 

| Houſes 


Houfes to the Lotd Mayor Pennington 3 49, 
Townſend Sir Horatio 702, 704, 7 16, 736. 
Traquaire Earl of 36, 41, 582. 

Treaſury put into Commiſſion 69. 

Treaty with the Scors appointed at Rippon 5 2. 
tis adjourn'd to London 33. Treaty between 
the two Parties in Devon and Cornwall, after 
a Proteſtation was firſt taken by both 28 U. 
between the King and Parliament begins at 
Oxford upon the Propoſals of Ceflation, 
but that takes no effect 299. the ſum of the 
demands and Conceſſiom of both ſides up · 
on the firſt Article of the Treaty 305. t 
Treaty expires 311- the ſubſtance of the 
Treaty between the ng Commiſſioners 
and the Scors 362. a Treaty at Uxbridge 426. 
a Treaty between the King and the Scozs ſet 
on foot by the interpolition of France 482. 
a Treaty with the Scots ſign'd by the King 
Decemb. 26. 1647. 518. the Subſtance of 1c 
ibid. a Treaty concluded to be at Newport 
544. a Treaty in the Iſle of i 553. The 
whole Hiſtory of it 553. to 361. a Treaty 

_ April 1657. between Spain and K. 

Charles II. 676. a Treaty of Peace between 
France and Spain 706, a full account of it 
706. to 705. fee Pacification, 

Trelawny 146, 703. 

Trelawnes 2 | John h 

Trevannion Colone 179, 280, 325, 333- 
ſlain 334. his Character ibid. , 

Trevannions 498. 

Trevor Baron 360, 370. 

Trial of the Earl of Sraſſord 52. of Mr Tom- 
kins and Mr. Chaloner 321. of Arch · Biſnop 
Laud 424. of King Charles 567. 

de Trimouille Duke 619. 

Tullibardine Earl of 18. 

Tumult about Lambeth Houſe 48. great Tu- 
mults about the Houſe of Peers 84, 110. 
about Weſtminſter-Hall ibid. the Tumults in- 
creaſe about ¶ hie · Hall and Weſtminſter 11 t. 

Turenne Marſhal of 593, 629, 632, 659, 674, 
694, 695, 705. Turenne Madam 698. 

Tyrenes Anth. 376. 


V. 


de Vall Periſo Marquis 594. 

Vandrus ke 444, 448, 454 

Vane Sir Harry 41, 46, 50, 53, 59, 61, 62y 
64, 67, 74, 75, 76, 77, 86, 96, 105, 111, 
230, 303, 335, 353, 362, 393, 40% 421 
422, 425, 431, 431, 443, 482, 505, 525; 
543, 544, 553» 577, 640, 641, 646, 682, 
711,712,715. made Secretary of State 32. 
turn'd out of that office 106. Vane (Sit 
Harry) the Elder Character 306. Jane (Sir 
— the Junior's Character 62, 36 f. his 
Speech upon the Commiſſioner's Report of 
the Treaty at Newport 561. he with others 
that concurr'd with the Committee of 
Safety confin'd to their Houſes 716. 

Van Trump beaten 644. comes to Sea with an- 
other Fleet ibid. is beaten and ſlain ibid. 

V 236. : 

3 evokes Sir charles 390. Vavaſour Sit Will. 
2547340 

Vaughan Sir Geor. 330. 

Udal Sir i. 239. 

Venables General (lee Cromwell) 673. beaten by 
a few Spaniards 674. be reimbarks,and makes 
aDeſcent upon Jamaica; where he ſucceeds ib. 

Ven Captain 96, 111, 273» 

Vere Lord 47, 412, 568, 713. Vere Lady 503. 

Verney Sir Edm. 25 1, 252, 25 3, 254- 

de Vic, Sit Hen. 612,685. ; 

Villa Magna Marquis of 594. 

ViewVille (Marquis of) 350. Es 

Villiers Lord Francis 525, 542 Villiers Sir 
George Father to the Duke of 2 FL 
14 Villiers (Geo.) Duke of Bucking 

' Buckingham. 

Villiers Mr Edw. 22 1, 222, 232. 

V ines 428. 

V ole 708. ; 

Virginia deliver'd up to the Parliament Forces 


637. : i f 
neden: the two Univerſities contribute 
their Money and Plate to the King 247. 


Votes of both Houſes concerning the Militia 


148. for raiſing an Army 223. for railing 
and procuring Money 246. Vote of no 
more Addreſſes to the King, &c. 5 14. which 
is ſeconded by a Declaration 5 15. The Vote 
of no more Addreſſes repeal'd 5 44- a Vote 
of the Houſe of Commons upon the King's 
being carry'd to Hwrſt-Caſtle 562. a Vote 
of the Houſe of Common, © That the 
* King's Anſwer to their Propoſition was a 
« oround for Peace ibid. a Vote of the Houſe 

Commons, © That thoſe who were ab- 


* ſent at the Negative Vote ſhould fit no 
more in the Houſe 363. The Vote of no 
more Addieſſes renew'd ibid. Votes of the 
Houſe of Commons ibid, a Vote againſt the 
Office of Kingſhip 370. 

Vow, ſee Covenant. ep 

Vowel try d before the High-Court of Jaftice 
645. condemn'd ibid. executed at Charing- 
Croſs ibid. his Magnanimous behaviour 36, 

Urry, ee i 

Uher Colonel 313. 

Uxbridge Treaty 426, Firſt of Religion 427. 
ſecondly of the Militia 429. thirdly of 1re- 
land 430. ſome Accidents happen'd in the 
time of this Treaty, which made imprefſion 
on each Party 431. the end of it without 
effect 433. 


W. 
Wagſtaſſe Col. 313, 333- Wagſtaffe Sir Foſeph 


446, 467. goes into England with the Earl 
of Kocheſter in order to make an Inſurretion 
666. deligns for the Welt ibid. his Enter- 
priſe unfortunate 667. 

Wainman Lord 425. Wainman Capt. Sam. 411. 

Wake Baldwin 477. Wake Captain 222. 

Wales Prince of (fee Charles I.) 5, 21, 66. a 
Tieaty ſet on foot for his Marriage with the 
Daughter of the King of France, after the 
Match with the Infanta of Spain was broke 


8. 

Wales Prince of (ſee Council : ſee Charles II.) 
423 127, 142, 175, 2433245, 252, 286, 302, 
383, 450, 453, 461, 465, 474, 486, 488, 
489, 493, 516, 517, 551, $62, 578, 592, 
657. the State of the Principality of Wales 
in the end of the year 1642. 286. Prince 
of Males made General of the King's Forces 
and of the Weſtern Aſſociation 435+ ſent 
by the King to relide at Briſtol 44 1. the State 
of the Weſtern Counties when he came thi- 
ther 444, Cc. the End of his Journey into 
the Welt ibid. he gives too much ear to his 
Nurſe Mrs. i 447. the Inconye- 
nience of this ibid. the Commiſſioners of 
Devon complain to him of SirKichard Green- 
vil 448. upon which the Prince ſends three 
Commiſſioners of his own to Exeter, and 
ſo to return to Briſto/ ibid. comes to Barn- 
ſtable 454. Propolitions made to him by 
the L. Goring 461. which he grants ibid. a 
deſign to petition the Pr. of Vale: to ſend 
Conditions of Peace prevented 462. he 
wer to Pendennis 477. thence by Sea to Silly 
ibid. a Meflage to him from the Parliament 
485. he embarks from Silly, and lands at 
Jerſey, Apr. 17. 1646. 486. inclin'd to go 
into France, but his Council averſe 487. 
ſends the Lords Cape! and 2 to the 
Queen about that matter ibid. his Anſwer 
to the Lord Digby's Requeſt that he would 
go into Ireland 488. Debates in his Coun- 
cil concerning his going into France 493- 
he reſolves to go ibid. all but one of his 
Council diſſent and ſtay behind ibid. his 
Treatment when He came into France 495. 
his condition at Paris 5 22. he goes into 
Holland from Calais 528, is receiy'd at the 
Fleet 530, Factions in his Fleet 530, 536. 
he comes into the Downs with the Fleet 
530. thence into the River of Thames 53 1. 
takes ſeveral Ships 536. writes to the City 
of London ibid. writes to the Earl of War- 
wick 537. goes to Sea towards Holland, af- 
ter having attempted to fight the Earl of 
Warwick ibid. comes to the Hague 5 39. Di- 
viſions in his Court there ibid. the Letter 
of the Parliament of Scotland to the Prince 
of Wales 539. Deliberation in his Council 
about the Letter 5 40. the Condition of the 
Prince and the Duke of York at the Hague, 
and the Factions among their Followers 
548. the ill condition of his Fleet in Hol- 
land ibid. he has the Small Pox 5 49. reco- 
vers and takes account of his melancholick 
and perplex'd Affairs ibid. defires the States 
to intercede with the two Houſes 5 64. ſends 
a Letter to Fairfax and the Council of War 
567. Which is read and laid aſide ibid. a 
Proclamation againſt Proclaiming him 570. 

Walker Sir Edw, 401, 604. Walker Mr. 371. 

Waller Sit Hardreſi 289, 468. 

Waller Sir William 233, 234, 243, 252, 264, 
278, 291, 326, 331, 333, 33, 341, 342, 
345,351, 355, 357, 361, 371, 381, 390, 
394 395, 396, 398, 399, 401, 404, 497; 
408, 409, 410, 414, 415, 416, 420, 422, 
434 435, 441; 443z 444: 445, 446, 459, 
453, 501, 503, 563, 589, $90, 724- routs 
the Lord Herbert 287. takes Hereford and 
Tewkezbwry: both which he preſently leaves 


288. comes befote Worceſter; but is tepuls l 
312. ſent by the Parliament into the Welt 
with an Army 327. takes up his Quatrers 
at Bath 328. defeats Sir James lamilion 329. 
is defeated at Lenſdown 329, 3 30. he follows 
the Marquis of Hertford toward Oxford 330. 
beſieges the Deviſes 331. engages with the 
King; Forces in Rowndwey-Down, and is 
defeated 332, defeats the King's Forces in 
a Skirmiſh at Alton 391, 392. retakes A. 
rundel Caſtle 392. defears the Lord Hopton 
at Alresford ibid. marches towards Worceſter 
after the King 397, 398- fights with the 
King at Cropredy Bridge, and is defeated 
400, 401. nominated General of Treland, 
but oppos'd by Cromwell ; who propoſes 
Lambert 524. Waller Mr. 318, 319, 320, 
321, 345, 566. concern'd with Tomkins, &c. 
566. his Behaviour on that occaſion 32 ü, 


22. 

wat Sir Rob. 5 48. 

Walſingham 65 2. 

Walton 711, 713. 

War againſt Spain 8 War declat'd with 
France 9, War with France and Spain pre- 
judicial to England 13. thence the Ruin of 
the Duke of Buckingham to be dated ibid. 
the Levying of War in England from what 
Day to be dated 125. War with the Durch 
begins, and upon what Account 634. 

Warbeck Perkin 195, 207. 

Ware Col. 326. Ware James 380. 

Warneford 278. 

Warren Hatry 713. 

Warreſton 7 12. 

Warwick, Earl of 21, 60, 61, 64, 77, 90, 96, 
157, 158, 161, 220, 221, 224, 225, 249, 
262, 283, Z11, 329, 370, 382, 393, 433» 
441z 443,05, 525, $28, 531, $35, $393 
547, 572, 680, 736. made Admiral of the 
Fleet by the Parhament 222. his Character 
305, with his Fleet attempts the relief of 
Exeter; but ſucceeds not 347. his Anſwer 
to the Prince of Wales's Letter in 1648. 5 37. 
he follows the Prince of Wales towards 
Holland ibid. with his Fleet comes upon 
the Coaſts of Holland 549. the death of 
him, and his Grandſon 696. 

Waſhington Col. 333. 

Wazſon 5 12, 515. 

Web Colonel Will. 410, 424. Web Maj. Ge- 
neral 468, 477. 

Weemes 400. 

Wemmes 61 4+ 

Wenworth 41, 203. Wentworth Gen, 380. Went» 
worth Lord 462, 463, 465, 466, 467, 468, 
469, 4752 489, 493, $36, 597, 627, 683. 
his Horſe beaten at .4/5-Burion 470. con- 
ſtituted Commander of the Horſe of the 
Remains of the Weſtern Army 474. Ven- 
worth Col. Harry 250. 

Welt : the King's Aﬀairs in the Weſt 324, 346, 
365. The ſtate of the Weſtern Counties 
upon the Arrival of the Prince of Wales at 
Briſtol 444, &c. The Affairs of the Welt 
about the time of the Battle at ow 453- 
The King's Affairs in the Weſt about the 
time of his Arrival at Oxford after the Battle 
at Naſeby in 1645. 474. Deſigns in the 
Weſt upon Plymouth nd Exeter in behalf 
of the King 703. 

Weſtfield Dr. 99. 

Weſtminſter, Diſtractions there upon notice of 
the Army's coming towards London 30 l. 

Weſtmorland Earl of 215. 

Weſton Lord 2, 3, 50. his great Power and In- 
tereſt 2. cauſe of his Ruin ibid. Heſton Sit 
Richard, ſee Portland. 

Weymouth ſurrender'd to the King's Forces 
346. deliver d to the Earl of Eſex 399. 
ſurpriſed by Sir Zewis Dives 431. 

Whaley Colonel 5 00, 509, 678, 700, 701. 

Wharion Lord 52, 61,96, 173, 251, 256, 288, 

$2, 560, 561, 
Sir Tho. 378. 

Whetcomb Triſtram 145, 15 1, 180. 

Whetham Col. 713. 

Whitaker Laurence 5 8. ks 

Whitchcot Col. 5 70. | 

Mhite 65, 261. 

Whitehead 410. 

Whitford Col. 601. 

Whitlock 2.91, 299, 425, 43314352 680, 712. 

Wibrant Dan. 376. 

Wich Sit Peter 215, 303. 

Wight Iſle of, ſee Treaty, 

Wild 314. Wild Serjeant 276, 370, 561. 

Wildman John 691. an Account of him 648. 

Wilks 713, 714- | 

William of Wickham 306. 

Williams Biſhop of Lincoln, afterwards Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork, writes a Learned Book a- 

Hs gainſt 


- 


gainſt Innovations (as he call'd them) in 

Religion 32. his Charadter 113, 114. he's 

ſentenc'd, fin'd, and committed to the 

Tower 113. fet at Liberty 114. his beha- 

viour afterwards 114, 115 

Willis Sit Rich. 47 27 his Treachery 703. 

his Character ibid. 

Willoughby Fr. 380 Willoughby Lord 215, 223, 
251, 252, 254, 382, 530, $31, 549, 550, 
552,637, 702, 704. 

Wilmot 53, 95, 231, 236, 438. Wilmer Lord 
72, 3323 3495 3552 3943 3951 3963 399, 401, 
405 , 406, 490, 536, 597; 620, 621, 622, 
623, 624, 627, 631, 632. Defeats Sit Mil- 
liam Waller at Roundway-Down 231, 332. 
his Character 395, 418, 419. made Eart of 
Rocheſter, and ſent by the King to the Diet 
at Ratiibone 649, 650. ſee Rochefter. ¶ ilmot 
Mr. 88, 180. Wilma Commiſiary General 
245, 251, 252. „ mot Lieutenant General 
263, 312. 

imbledon Lord Viſcount 14. 

I inchefter taken by Cromwell 480. 

IWindrxefler Marquis of 410, 413- Winchefter 
Marchiane/« of 410. 

Wind, the Terrible Storm on the Day of 
Oliver's Death 696. 

Windebank Sit Fr. 50, 70, 74, 104, 303. acc u- 
ied by the Houſe of Commons, and there- 
upon withdraws into France 59. a pleaſant 
Story concerning him ibid. 

Vindham Lord 2 34. Windham Edm 3 27. Wind- 


N 


ham Col. Francis 327, 414, 44, 446, 484, 
455, 587, 588, 622, 623. Wmndbam Mrs. 
447. 

IVingate Captain 245. 

Wimiff Dr. 99. 

imer John 128. 

Wiſe 340. 

Wiſbart Dr. 5 79. 

Wit, (ee De Ii, 

Withrington 679, 680. Withrington Lord 615. 
kill'd at Wigan in Lancaſhire 616. his Cha- 
racter 617. 

IWogan Captain 650, 65 1, 

Wolfelte 584, 598. 

Wolſey Cardinal 74. 

Wood Sir Harry 629, 

Worce fler: A Rencounter between the Forces 
neat Vorceſter, where Prince Kupert gets the 
better 245- which proves of great Advan- 
tage to the King ibid 

Worcefier beſieg d by Sit William Waller 3 12. 
IWorceſter Fight 618. 

IV orceſler Eat] of 276. Worcefler Marquis of 
286, 287,459, 464 497, 668 

Wiren (Doctor) Biſhop of Norwich 35, 268. 

Wright Sir Benj 592. 

Wiat Sir Dudly 476, 485, 487, 492- 


Y. 


Yeomans Alderman 3 17. 


of the Misfortune which follow'd 235 de- 
liver'd to the Parliament Forces 402. 
Tork Arch-Biihop of 79, 85, 111,18 1. 
Tork Duke vt (ice Waite) 166, 167, 230, 245, 
252, 382, 397, 420, 45 1, 496, 303, 507; 
111,518, $29, 530, 539. 550, $62, 587, 
613, 632, 633, 634, 638, 65 3, 656, 659, 
684, 693, 694, 695, 696, 703, 731, 716, 
723, 726, 734, 736. he eſcapes beyond Sea 
from St. Fames's 527. is left with the Queen 
after the King's Arrival in Scotland 610, he 
acquaints his Mother with his going to 
Bruſſels 611. his two Counſellors Sit Aw. 
| Herbert and Sir Geo. Raicliſf propoſe a Match 
for him with the Duke of Lorraine Baſtard 
Daughter 612. viſits his Siſter at the Hague 
ibid. Factions in his Family at Breda 613. 
he retuins to Paris ibid, the neceſſities and 
Factions of his Family there 627. Delibe- 
ration in the Council whether he ſhould 
go into the French Army 628. he goes to 
the Army 629. be leayes Paris, and comes 
to the King at Bruges 685. goes to Boulogne 
704. confers with Monlieutr Turenne; who 
offers 10 affiſt the King 705. returns to 
Bruſſels 1bid. is invited into Spain 7 10. takes 
Poſleſſion of the EnglA Fleet as Admiral 
735+ 


Z. 


York: Accident there which was a fad Preſage Zouch Lord 303. 


—— — — — 


(2) 
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The late Biſhop of Rocheſter's VIX DIC AT ION of Biſhop Smalridge, 
Dr. Aldrich, and Himſelf, from the ſcandalous Reflections of Oldmixon, 
relating to the Publication of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory. | 


Paris Of, 26. 1731. 


Have lately ſeen an Extract of ſome Paſſages in Mr. Olumixon's Hiſtory of England. The 
1 firſt of them is ſaid to be taken from his Preface to that Hiſtory, p. 9. and runs in theſe 
Words. 


e have, in more than one Place of this Hiſtory, mentioned the great Reaſon there is to ſuſpect, that 
the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, as it was publiſhed at Oxford, was not entirely the Work of the Lord 
*« Clarendon; who did indeed write an en ber of thoſe Times, and, I doubt not, a very good one; wherein, 
<« 25 I have been (I believe) well informed, the Characters of the Kings, whoſe Reigns are written, were dif- 
«ferent from what they appear in the Oxford Hiſtory and its Copy, Mr. Echard's. I ſpeak this by Hear- 
ce ſay ; but Hear-ſay from a Perſon ſuperior to all Suſpicion, and too illuſtrious to be named, without leave. 

«I alſo humbly refer it to the Deciſion of another very honourable Perſon, whether there is not, to his 
«Knowledge, ſuch an Hiſtory in Manuſcript, ſtill extant; and to 4 Reverend Doctor, now living, whether he 
ce did not ſee the Oxford Copy, by which the Book was printed, altered, and interpolated, while it was at 
«the Preſs. 

ce To which I muſt add, that there is now in Cuſtody of 4 Gentleman of Diſtinction, both for Merit and Qua- 
ce [;ity, a Hiſtory of the Rebellion, of the firſt Folio Edition, ſcored, in many Places, by Mr. Edmund Smith, of 
ce Chriſt-Church, Oxon, Author of that excellent Tragedy, Phedra and + x pk who himſelf altered the 
<« Manuſcript Hiſtory, and added what he has there mark'd, as he confeſſed, with ſome of his laſt Words, 
ce before his Death. Theſe Alterations, written with his own Hand, and to be ſeen by any one that knows 
«jr, may be publiſhed, on another Occaſion, with a farther Account of this Diſcovery. In the mean Time, 
e for the Satisfaction of the Publick, I inſert a Letter, entire, which I received ſince the laſt Paragraph 
was written, | 


* 


To Mr. K* XK * 
SIR, 


e Ccidentally looking on ſome ot the Sheers of your Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of the 
* Royal Houſe of Stuart, at the Bookſeller's, I find, that you mention the Hiſtory of Lord Clarendon ; 
ce wherein you juſtly queſtion the Genuineneſs of that Book. In order to put the Matter out of Doubt, I 
ce here ſend you the following Account. | 

« Mr. Edmund Smith, a Man very well known in the learned World, came down to make me a Viſit 
car ***** about 2 1710; where he continued, till he died, about fix Weeks after. 

« Ac our Converſation chiefly ran upon Learning and Hiſtory, you may eaſily think, that Clarendon's was 
ce not forgotten. Upon mentioning that Book, he frankly told me, that there had been a fine Hiſtory writ- 
te ten by Lord Clarendon ; but what was publiſhed under his Name was only Patch-work, and might as pro- 
te perly be call'd, the Hiftory of Al SMALL and ATTERBURY : For, to his Knowledge, *twas alter d; 
ce nay, that he himſelf was employ'd by them to interpol ate and alter the Original. 

« He then ask'd me, whether I had the Book by me? If I had, he would convince me of the Truth of his 
« Aſſertion, by the very printed Copy. I immediately brought him the Folio Edition ; and the firſt thing 
«he turned to, was the Character of Mr. Hampden, where is that Exprefſion: He had a Head to contrive, 
« , Heart to conceive, and 4 Hand to execute any Villainy. He then declared, it was foiſted in by thoſe 
© Reyerends. - 


- 


SIR, | 


ce have only to add this, that he not only underlined this Paſſage, as a Forgery; but gave, during the 
ce ſhort time he lived with me, the ſame Remark to ſome Hundreds more. 


Iam, SIR, &c. 


In a Second — ſaid to be taken from pag. 227, of the Hiſtory it ſelf, Mr. Oldmixon is 
repreſented as expreſſing himſelf thus. 


«Tn the Character of this great and excellent Man, Mr. Hampden, which we could wiſh had eſcaped his 
(Lord Clarendon s) Drawings, or the Drawings of thoſe clumſy Painters, into whoſe Hands his Work fell, 
«there is ſomething ſo very falſe and baſe, that ſuch Coin could only come from a College Mint. (In 4 
« Word, what was ſaid of CI NA might well be applyd to HaMrpen: He had a Head to contrive, and 4 
« Tongue to perſwade, and a Hand to execute any Miſchief. His Death, therefore, ſeem d to be 4 great Delive- 
« , ance to the Nation.) wy 
ee There are not Words to expreſs the Infamy of this Slander, and Impoſture, nor the unparallelled Wickedneſs of 
« rhoſe Doctors, who foiſted ſo horrid 4 Reflection into that Character. The Perſon, who did it, was Mr. Edmund 


—_ 
— 


* The Words are much ſofter in the Hiſtory ; where inſtead of 4 Heart to conceive, we find a Tongue to perſwade ; 
and, inſtead of the Word V/i/ainy, that of Miſchief ; as the Citation is, in another Part of this Extract, truly made. 
The unknown Writer of this Letter, while he is c arging others with the Crime of falſifying Lord C/arendox's Hi- 
ſtory, ſhould have taken Care to ſtand clear of it himſelf, . «Smith 

* * 


(2) 
ce Smith, of Oxford, Author of Phedra and Hippolytws, a Tragedy; who, at his Death, confeſſed to the Gen- 
te tleman, in whoſe Houſe he died, that, among a great Number of Alterations and Additions, which he him- 
ce ſelf made, in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, by Order of Doctor AL DHT, Doctor ATTERBURY, and Doctor 
«SMALLRIDGE, ſucceſſive Deans of Chriſt-Church, this very Saying of C 1 xx a, apply'd to Mr. Hampden, was 
ene; and when he read it to one of thoſe Doctors, he clapped him on the Back, and cry'd, with an Aſſe- 
«yeration, It will do. The Confeffion Mr. Smith made, and the Remorſe he expreſſed for being concerned 


e in this Impoſture, were his laſt Words. 


A great Part of the firſt of theſe Paſſages, including the Letter, is tranſlated verbatim into 
French, and publiſh'd in a Journal, entitled, Brbloth&que Rui ſunnte des Ouvrages des Savant de 
Europe, pour les Mois de Juillet, Aout, Septembre 1730. Tome 5me, re Partie. A Amfterdam, 
chez les Weſteins & Smith 1730, Art. 5. Pag. 154. &c. 


After which, the Jour naliſt adds the following Meflection. 


Cette découverte fait peu d honneur aux trois Theologiens 
qui ſont nommes dans la Lettre, & qui ont pourtant tenu 
un grand rang dans U Angleterre, & dans la Republique des 
Lettres. Comme Mr. ATTERBURY, ci- devant Eveque de 
Rocheſter, Pun des trois eft encore vivant, il ne ſera pas 
apparemment inſenſible a une accuſation ſi grave; & le 
Public attend de lui les eclairciſſemens que l'interet ſeul de 
ſa reputation ſemble en exiger. Sil ſe tait, dans cette 
rencontre, il j a point de doute que la falſification eſt prou- 
vee; & quand meme il ne ſe tairoit pas, il faut que les 
eclairciſſemens ſoient bien forts pour detruire ces faits. 


This Diſcovery does little Honour to the three Di- 
vines named in the Letter, &c. As Mr. ATTerBURY, 
heretofore Biſhop of OW 4 one of the three, is ſtill 
living, he will not probably be inſenſible of fo grie- 
vous an Accuſation; and the Publick expects from him 
ſucli Accounts of it, as even the Intereſt of his own 
Reputation ſeems to require. If he is ſilent, on this 
Occaſion, there can be no doubt, but that the Fal- 
ſification is proved; and ſhould he not be ſilent, what 
he ſhall ſay, to clear up this Matter, muſt be very 
ſtrong, to deſtroy the Credit of ſuch a Teſtimony. 


Being call d upon, in this publick Manner, I think myſelt obliged to declare, that the fore- 
oing Account, in all its Parts, as far as I am any ways concerned, is entirely falſe and ground- 
Ks. For I never ſaw my Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory in Manuſcript, either before, or — the 
Edition of it; nor ever read a Line of it, but in Print. It was impoſſible, therefore, that I ſhould 
deal with Mr. Smith in the Manner repreſented, with whom (as far as I can recollect) I never 
exchanged one Word in all my Life; and whom I know not that I ever ſaw, till after the 
Edition of that Hiſtory. If therefore he expreſſed himſelf to this Purpoſe, in his laſt Moments 
(as I charitably hope he did not) he wronged me extreamly, and died with a Lie in his Mouth. 
This Vindication of the Truth, and myſelf, is neceſſary, fince I happen to ſurvive the two 
other worthy Perſons mentioned, Were they alive, they would, I doubt not, be equally 
able, and ready to clear themſelves from ſo foul an Aiperfion. As to one of them, Dr. Smatridee, 
the late Biſhop of Briſtol, no Suſpicion of this kind can poſſibly reſt on his Memory; becauſe 
He was not any ways concern d in preparing that Hiſtory for the Preſs ; but as much a Stranger 
to the Contents of it, as I my ſelf was, till it came forth in Print. I ſpeak with the more 
Aſſurance on this Head, becauſe my great Intimacy with him, as my Contemporary, both at 
IVe[tminſter, and Chriſt-Church, gave me all the . 6 requiſite towards knowing the 
Truth of what I ſay. With Dr. Aldrich, the Third Perſon accuſed, I was acquainted more 
at a Diſtance, However, being called upon in the Manner I am, I will add alſo what has 
come to my Knowledge, with regard to the Share, He, and Others had, in the Publication of 
that Hiſtory. : 

The Reviſing of the Manuſcript (written, as T have heard, not very correctly) was committed 
to the Care of Biſhop Sprat, and Dean Alarich, by the late Earl of Rocheſter ; who himſelf alſo 
aſſiſted in that Reviſal, from the Beginning to the End of the Work: So that any Changes, made 
in it, muſt have had the Conſent of thoſe Three Perſons. They were Men of Probity and 
Truth, and incapable of Conſpiring in a Deſign to impoſe on the Publick. I can cite nothing, 
that is material in this Point, from the Mouth of the Earl, with whom I rarely converſed ; but 
the B:ſhop and the Dean, to whom I ſeverally ſucceeded in the Deanries of Chriſt - Church and 
IVeſtminſter, and in the See of Rocheſter, have occaſionally more than once aſſured me, that no 
Additions whatſoever were made to the Manuſcript Hiſtory. And even the Earl, in his Preface 
to the firſt Volume (for His I take it to be, tho no Name is affixed to it) has publickly proteſted 
his Innocence in this Reſpect, where he declares, that They who put forth the Hiſtory (he means 
Himſelf and his Brother, as appears from what follows) durſt not take upon them to make 
Alterations in a Work of this kind, ſolemnly left with them to be publiſhed, whenever it ſhould 
be publiſhed, as it was delivered to them. 

Could He, and the two other Perſons by him employed, be ſuppoſed to have made any 
Additions, notwithſtanding ſuch Aſſurances to the contrary, yet their good Senſe (if not their 
Integrity) would have prevented, at leaſt, their re-touching thoſe Characters, which are al- 
lowed to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed and beautiful Part of the Work, and to have ſomething of 
Original in them that is not to be imitated. The After-ſtrokes of any leſs able Pencil, inter- 
mix d with thoſe of the firſt Maſterly Hand, would ſoon be diſcovered: And yet I am per- 
ſwaded, the moſt diſcerning Eye can find out no Traces of ſuch a Mixture; no, not in the 
Character of Mr. Hambden, even in thoſe Words, at the Cloſe of it, againſt which Mr. Oldmixon 
ſo warmly declaims, They are 22 in the Style and Manner of my Lord Clarendon ; the 
contain nothing new in them, but only ſum up, in ſhort, what he had ſcattered through dif. 

; ferent 


[3] 


ferent Parts of the two firſt Volumes. Let the RefleCtions there made be nevec ſo ſevere, they 
may naturally be ff ſed, in the Warmth of Compoſure, to have come, from the Pen of an 
Hiſtorian, who had himſelf with Zeal oppoſed Mr. Hambdens Meaſures, and both ſeen, and 
felt the ſad Conſequences of them : But, that the Editors of his Hiſtory, no ways concerned in 
thoſe Tranſactions, ſhould, Sixty Years afterwards, coolly and deliberately make ſuch a needleſs 
Inſertion, is not to be imagined. 

The Complaint, on this and other Heads, ſhould have been brought againſt theſe Editors, 
while it was capable of being throughly examined; at preſent, it comes a little too late, unleſs 
it were better ſupported: Their very Characters, to thoſę ho knew them, and the Nature 
of the Evidence, to thoſe who did not, will be judged a Safficiene Confutation of it. For, pray, 
what is this Evidence? It conſiſts in an Hear-ſay from a Perſon, 22 to all Suſpicion, it ſeems, 
but 700 illuſtrious to be named: In an Appeal to another very Honourable Perſon, to a Reverend 
Doctor now living, and to a Gentleman Diſtinction, _ Merit and Quality ; none of whoſe 
Names are thought fit to be owned. The only one produced in the Caſe, is that of Mr. Smith, 
the Author of an excellent Tragedy ; but certainly not an Author of Rank and Weight enough to 
blaft the Credit of ſuch an excellent Hiſtory. Of what Uſe can his Teſtimony be to this 
Purpoſe (even ſuppoſing the Account of it exaQt,) when it is nndoubtedly falſe, as to Two 
of theThree Perſons it 1s levelled at, Dr. — and myſelf; and may therefore be juſtly 

reſumed alike falſe, as to the Third, Dr. Aldrich > Mr. Smith appears to have been ſo little 
1 the Secret of the Edition of that Book, as not to have known even the Hands, through 
which it paſſed: And is not therefore to be relied upon in his Accounts of any other Circum- 
ſtances relating to it; eſpecially, with regard to Dr. Aldrich, his Governour at Chriſt-Church ; 
for whom his perſonal Averſion, and the true Reaſons of it, are too well underſtood to 
need explaining. I forbear to ſay any thing harſh of One, not able to anſwer for Himſelf; 
but many, now alive, who knew them both, know how improbable, and altogether incre- 
dible, it is, that Mr. Smith ſhould have had the leaſt Share in Dr. Aldrich's Confidence, on ſo 
nice, or, indeed, on any Occaſion. The Gentleman, who ſeems to be convinced of the Truth of 
Mr. Smith's Aſſertions, by his having pointed out and underlined the N in Print, which, 
he ſaid, he was employ'd (by the three ſucceſſive Deans) to interpolate and alter, in Manuſcript, 
muſt ſurely have been very willing to be convinced; otherwiſe, he would not have taken a 
mere Aſſertion for a Proof, in ſuch a Cauſe, and from ſuch a Perſon, The Story of this Death- 
bed Declaration ſlept for about Twenty Years; near Thirty have paſſed, ſince the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion was publiſhed (I mean the firſt Part of it) and not a few, fince the Death of every 
Perſon that either was, or is falſely ſaid to have been, concerned in that Publication, myſelf 
only excepted, I might, 8 ar this Diſtance of Mont ter, where I was, when 
Mr. Oldauxon wrote, never have heard of what he lays to my Charge (Intelligence of that 
kind being, as he knows, not very open to me) or, ſhould it reach me, I might yet, in my 
preſent Circumſtances, be ſuppoſed not over-ſollicitons to appear in the Diſproof of it. 
The Delay of the Accuſation therefore, if without Deſign, was not withont its A; 
and, had it been deferred a little longer, till I was not only out of the Way, but out of the 
World, it had had a ftill fairer Chance towards being uncontradicted, and, conſequently, cre- 
dited. I have lived to hear this idle Tale, and to bear Witneſs againſt it: There is no Va- 
nity in hoping, that, old as I am, I ſhall outlive the Beliefof it. An Holland: Journal . hd me 
the firſt Notice, how I had been treated, and, by that Means, an Opportunity of vindicating 
myſelf; which I was the rather determined not to decline, becauſe I ſuffered in Company 
with others, Men of great Note and Merit, through whoſe Sides the Authority of a noble 
and uſeful Part of our Engliſh Hiſtory was ſtruck at. Where I alone am aſperſed and wronged, 
I can, I thank God, more eafily practiſe Patience, and ſubmit to Indignities and Injuries in 
Silence. A foreign Writer has uſed me, in this Caſe, with greater Civility, and Temper, than 
Mr. Oldmixon, whom I know not that I have ever offended. I forgive him his ill Words, 
and his hard Thoughts; and only defire him, for the future, not to indulge himſelf in ill- 
natur'd Relations of this kind, without better Vouchers. His Attack on me, and on the 
Dead, who, he thought, might be inſulted with equal Safety, is no Proof of a generous and 
worthy Mind ; nor has he done any Honour to his own Hiſtory, by the fruitleſs Pains he 
has taken to diſcredit that of my Lord Clarendon : which, like the Character of its Author, will 
gain Strength by Time; and will be in the Hands and Eſteem of all Men, when Mr. O0ldmixon's 
unjuſt Cenſure of it will not be remember'd, or not regarded, | 


FR. ROFFEN, 
Printed at Paris MDCCxxxXI. 
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Advertiſement. 


Decent. 1ſt. 1732. 


| H O' the improbable Story, handed into the World by one Oldmixon, 
in the Preface, Pages the 87h, and 97h. and in Page 227. of his Book, 
called zhe Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe of 
Stuart, deſerves no farther Notice, after that which has been taken of it, 
by the late Biſhop of Rocheſter in the foregoing Vindication, yet to prevent 
any Perſon's being impoſed upon, by ſo groſs, and bold a Fiction, there is 
part of the Life of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, written ALL in his 
Lordſhips Own HAND, lodged in the Bodleian Library, to remain there 
for twelve Months, from Chriſtmas 1732, where any one may be ſatisfied, 
that his Lordſhip concluded Mr. Hambder's Character in theſe Wotds, vi. 
He had à heade to contrive, and a lounge to perſwade, and a hand 
to execure any miſchieve, and his death appeared to be a greate delive- 
rance to the Nacon. TOM 
There are alſo ſome Parts of his Lordſhips Hiſtory preſerved in His 
OWN Hanp-WRrIrTtING, which have been ſeen, by ſeveral Perſons of Qua- 
lity, and others, in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. Radchffe of Bartlets-Buildings in 
Holborn, one of the Executors of the laſt Farl of Clarendon, wherein 
are Tur VERY Same WorDs of Mr. Hambden's Character, that are in 
THE PRINTED HISTORY, which the aforeſaid O/dmixon pretends were 
foiſted in by Mr. Edmund Smith. + 
By this Manuſcript it does likewiſe appear, that the Hi/tory of the 
Rebellion was fo named by the Noble Author Himſelf. 3 
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